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■Preface. 


JHERE  is  one  respect  in  which  Sylvanus  Urban 
from  generation  to  generation  has  been  singled 
out  for  special  favour.  His  fiiends  have  always 
been  very  outspoken  in  his  behalf.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  that  in  these  twelve  months  during  which  the 
latest  successor  of  Edward  Cave  has  occupied  this  chair, 
any  poetic  appreciator  of  the  ancient  periodical  in  its 
modem  guise  has  addressed  a  poem  to  Mr.  Urban,  like  that 
which  filled  the  place  of  a  Preface  to  the  volume  which  was 
made  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  com- 
mencing thus ; 

Though  h.ird  the  task  each  different  taste  to  please, 
'Tis  yours  that  labour  to  perfonn  with  ease. 

Such  honour  as  this  has  perhaps  never  been  deserved 
since  the  melancholy  day  when  the  founder  of  the  maga- 
zine, as  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  "died,  on  January  lo,  1754, 
set.  63,  having  just  concluded  his  twenty-third  annua]  col- 
lection." But  in  the  public  journals  and  in  private 
epistles,  in  very  good  and  satisfactory  modem  prose,  a 
great  deal  of  kindly  testimony  has  reached  me,  conveying 
assurances  that  my  endeavours  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
magazine  among  its  old  friends,  and  to  gather  new  readers 
around  it,  have  not  been  altogether  misdirected. 

AVhile  I  express  my  grateful  sense  of  these  generous 
acknowledgments,  I  offer  some  slight  explanation  of  the 
course  I  have  sought  to  pursue,  and  of  the  spirit  which  will 
direct  my  future  exertions.  This  is  due  not  only  to  a  few 
readers  who,  while  presenting  congratulations,  have  at  ttve 
sa.-no  time  proffered  counsel,  and  have  asked  for  a  revi\a.\ 
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of  this  or  that  particular  literary  feature  which  has  been 
conspicuous  at  some  period  of  the  magazine's  history  ;  but 
also  to  the  numeroun  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  literary 
exercises  reach  me  by  every  post,  and  whose  contributions, 
if  I  could  but  set  them  in  print,  would  fill  five  or  six  maga- 
zines every  month.  In  anything  like  exact  terms  I  fear  1 
cannot  define  my  aims,  but  I  hope  to  be  understood  when 
I  say  that  I  des-ire  that  the  magazine  should  maintain  a 
high  intellectual  character,  and  that  every  article  in  it, 
every  stan^,  ever>"  sketch,  each  chapter  of  a  story  even, 
should  add  some  mite  to  the  genuine  literarj'  wealth  of  the 
time,  to  the  true  portraiture  of  the  period,  to  its  historj-,  to 
the  artistic  expression  of  original  sentiment,  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  current  thought,  to  the  portrayal,  and,  perhaps, 
the  elucidation  of  the  mood  and  feeling  of  the  age.  Read- 
ing in  these  days  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  occupation 
and  every  pursuit,  and  much  of  our  daily  reading  is  not  in 
a  high  sense  of  the  term  literature.  But  every  page  of 
the  Gentlema.\'s  Mag.\z1ne  should  be  a  contribution  to 
actual  literature,  and  appeal  to — and,  if  possible,  help  some- 
what to  increase — the  general  stock  of  literary  feeling  in  the 
constantly  augmenting  world  of  readers.  So  when  on« 
correspondent  asks  me  to  give  greater  attention  to  a  record 
of  sporting  affairs,  and  another  \vrites  for  a  continuation  of 
the  old  Monthly  Obituary,  and  a  third  wants  a  Parliamentary 
summary,  and  a  fourth  a  periodical  account  of  the  doings  of 
the  Archjeological  Societies,  I  am  not  able  to  comply  in  the 
sense  of  my  correitpondents'  communications.  Unless 
there  is  something  in  the  subject — or  in  the  writer — which 
lifts  the  contribution  into  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
genuine  atmosphere  of  literature,  histor)',  art,  intellectual 
development,  or  portraiture  of  life  and  character  and 
manners,  these  pages  do  not  seem  to  be  the  place  for 
them.     I  hope  to  be  pardoned  \i  \  g\aT\cc  Cor  a  moment 
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ax  some  of  the  material  of  the  two  volumes  for  1874  in 

illustration.      Angling-,  for  example,  is   evidently  a  very 

fascinating'  pastime  to  those  who  have  been  brought  xviihin 

the  influence  of  its  captivation,  but  I  should  not  have  run 

a   scries  of   nine   articles    on    fishing    throuj^h  -successive 

monthly  numbers  if  the  author  of  "Waterside  Sketches" 

had  not  been  a  man  of  reflection  and  a  lover  of  nature  who 

kn*rw  how  to  place  himself  in  sympathy  with  a  large  class 

of  thouiifhtful,  cultivated,  and   obser\ant   minds.      Those 

slcMcbL'if  of  "Men  and  Manner  in  Parliament"  are  an 

itctnal  reflex,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  of  particular 

tleMiiiK  pha«>s  of  the  Parliamentary  life  of  the  hour,  and, 

inlHligicnily  Inierpreted,  form  as  truly  a  chapter  of  the 

■Word  of  the  times  as  House  of  Commons  Blue  Books, 

w  the  State  Papers    of    1874.     Articles  bearing    some 

fpUiionahip    to    obituary    notices,    like    Jlr.  Townshentl 

Mayw's    on    "  Barr>-    Cornwall,"    and    Jfr.    Blanchard 

Jerrold's  on  Shirley  Brooks,  are  not  compiled  biographies, 

fiut  original  and  substantial  additions  to  the  biographical 

"Sterial  in  print  concerning  those  famous  men  departed  ; 

ihey  are  papers    which,   by   reason    either  of   the   facts 

pJ'woied  or  the  relations  of  the  writers  to  the  subjects, 

would  be  consulted   by  any  efficient  and  conscientious 

''''>j;T8pher  of  those  men.     There  is  a  paper  in  the  number 

*^  December,  upon  certain  events  in  Dublin  forty  years 

*?">■  which  may  be  described  as  a  chapter  of  intensely 

'"t«Wsting   political    and  social    hi8ior>'    snatched    from 

"■I'lirion,  written  as  it  is  by  the  only  man  now  living  from 

"''wii   the   world    could    expect    to     extract    the   salient 

•ItSails  of  the  story.      I  will   not  dwell  further  upon   the 

^"•tftits  of  this  or  the  preceding  volume.     Enough  has 

**n  said,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the   motive  which  guides 

'■"i  selection  of  articles,  and  in  the  fiction  and  poetry  of 

™*  volume — as  in  the  fiction  and  poetry-  of  the  next. — \ 
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hope  that  elements  will  be  found  not  inconsistent  «-ith  the 
plan  and  purpose  which  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth. 

It  would  not  be  judicious,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  high 
anticipations  of  public  favourfor  Mr.  McCarthy's  new  novel 
"  Dear  Lady  Disdaik,"  which  I  have  formed  upon 
reading  a  large  batch  of  the  author's  MS,  By  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  this  Preface  most  of  those  whom  I 
address  will  probably  ha\e  read  "  Like  a  Snowball," 
the  first  Christmas  number  of  the  Gentleman's  lL\fiAZiNE 
in  the  form  of  a  seasonable  story,  or  rather  set  of  stories 
in  one.  The  writer  of  the  fifth  "  Link "  of  that  work^ 
headed  "The  Giant's  Grave,"  is  the  author  of  "  Al  L^-n 
Sahib,"  the  novelette  which  will  accompany  Mr.  Mc 
Carthy's  novel  through  the  first  six  or  seven  months  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Editor. 
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BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLOK,  AUTHOR  OF  "EARLS  DENE."  "PEARL 
AND  EMERALD,-  "  ZELDaS  FORTUNE,"  &c. 


Part  II.— LACHESiS. 


BOOK  II. 
Bbautv  and  the  Beast. 
CHAITKR  I. 

A  Friend  !^In  Inith  a  gloriouti  word : 

Tilt  IianJ  ne'er  ^^tpcii  in  tain, 
Thai  giret  thrt  hope,  lirip,  home,  and  hoiuii, 

And  never  aiks  again : 

And  it  Ihoulil&t  hitve  thy  friendship  sUnd 

And  nevct  find  m  md, 
Ask  >1]  Ihings  or  thine  own  ciKhl  hand — 

And  Naibins  of  thy  Friend. 

NCE  again  Gerald  Wcstwootl  found  himself  in  the  long 
gloomy  cofTec-room  in  Covcnl  Garden  where  he   had 
come  to  look  for  life  a  week  or  two  ago.    It  was  life  of 
another  sort  thai  he  had  come  to  look  for  now — not 
'ti  :--\,  but  the  means  of  paying  for  ihem. 

Sotncthii^  of  the  obkiiiiate  blood  of  his  mother's  ancestors,  the 
Smiths — a  resolute  Kngli^h  race,  as  even-body  knows — must  have 
been  mingled  with  the  impulsive  blood  of  the  pupil  of  Olympio. 
After  a  Anal  battle  he  bad  proudly  declared  his  unalterable  deter- 
>tunation  lo  throw  up  hh  profession  and  to  cane  out  his  own 
CVjRuDC  in  London  with  his  own  right  arm.  Mrs.  Weslwood 
left  no  aiginnent  unturned  to  prevent  this  piec;  of  madness — but 
in  vain.  She  told  bim  he  nuj  the  fooUsh  victim  of  a  cunniag  ani 
J'o«.  XOT.,  A'.S,  1S74.  , 
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good-ror-nothing  girl.  She  Uunlcd  him  with  his  smooth  boy's  (ace 
and  [osscd  up  her  sharp  chin  scornfully  when  he  talked  bravely  of  all 
he  noeant  to  do.  She  ihrcatcncd  him  with  disinheritance  and  with 
the  husk.i  of  the  prodigiL  Such  reasoning*,  though  based  on  prac- 
tical wiMloin,  naturally  had  theeflbct  of  abievicupon  flame.  It  uras 
not  likely  he  wouki  be  turned  awde  by  threats,  or  by  doubu  of  hi» 
power  to  do  all  thiil  he  had  the  wiJl  lo  do.'  Ilis  father  tried  more 
soothing  measures ;  but  the  Capnia  could  hardly  succeed  where  the 
Captain's  wife  failed.  ■ 

"  Goy  Uien,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood  at  last,  consoling  herself  with  the 
thought  that,  in  any  caic.he  would  be  parted  from  Olympia.  "  When 
you  come  to  tlie  hiulu  you  wilt  come  bock  ou  your  knees,  and  own 
that  I  wa$  right  after  all,  and  that  I  told  you  so."*  "  He  must  be 
starved  into  ui>edience,  John,"  she  said  to  her  husband  aftcrnards, 
with  Roman  dignity. 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  the  Capiain  mournfully.  And  so  il  W3.t 
arranged. 

"  And  you  won't  give  him  a  penny,  John." 

"  Not  a  farthing.  Poor  young  fellow  !  .And  111  go  over  to  Mel- 
mouth  at  once— that  is  to-morrow,  don't  you  know — to  see  if  I  can 
hear  of  a  place  for  Olympia." 

So  Gerald,  with  just  enough  sliillings  in  liis  pocket  lo  reach  Tom 
Harris,  took  a  secret  farewell  of  Olynipia,  embraced  his  bewildered 
sisters,  and  then  shook  hands  u-ith  his  lather  before  he  left  The 
Latircls  behind  him-  Wlien  he  withdrew  his  hand  he  fgund  a  fivc- 
potmd  note  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

"It's  all  the  ready  cash  I  have,  my  boy,"  said  the  husband  of 
fiftcen-hundrfd  a  year,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  in  a  voice  so  pitched 
that  the  brick  walls  might  not  hear.  "  Your  mother  wouldn't  like  it 
if  she  knew,  and  you  mustn't  expect  a  penny  more — IVe  promised 
her,  don't  you  know.  Only  I  didn't  bke  to  think  of  your  going 
without  your  dinner,  that's  all." 

Gerald,  man  as  he  was,  felt  half  inclined  to  cry. 

"It  could  be  all  right  in  a  minute,  iaihcr,"  he  began  cageilyr 
"if" 

But  the  Captain  was  gone :  and  Gerald  had  nothing  to  do  but 
pocket  his  capital  and  hurry  off  to  the  coach  that  was  now  due  at  the 
Black  Prince  on  its  way  to  Ixmdon.  Olympia  peeped  at  his  depar- 
ture liom  the  window — his  mother  kept  lier  room,  and  had  not 
even  sent  him  a  message  of  good-bye.  He  set  out  to  his  campaign 
with  a  heavier  heart  and  a  sharper  feeling  of  domestic  guilt  than,  in 
tile exckaaenl  o£  ihe  last  fen'  dajs,  he  had  expected  to  feel,  though 
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\m  pnd«  was  unbroken  and  his  conmgc  strong.  Witli  ftv^  pounds  in 
iiii  pocket  he  was  surely  better  qualiAed,  he  thought,  to  open  London, 
that  most  roraiidable  of  oysun,  than  hundreds  before  him  who  had 
done  so  with  much  cheaper  knives  He  did  not  know  who:  aii 
nnkickyaBin  of  money  be  Iwre.  If  be  had  1>ccn  wise,  he  would  have 
cluu^ed  the  note,  thrown  four  sovereigns  scvcnicen  sliillii^,'s  and  xix 
pennies  into  the  first  ditch  he  came  to,  and  hare  arrived  in  Covcnt 
Gndcn  with  exactly  half-«-erown. 

He  was  rich  for  to-day ;  to-monow  he  would  be^n  to  cconotnise 
■nd  beat  up  his  friend.    So  he  dined  comfortaUy,  ordered  his  bottle 
of  vine  like  a  gentlenun,  and  fell  himself  fit  for  aiiylhing  that  might 
Ul  in  hii  way— so  long  as  it  did  not  rcfiiiire  arithmetic,  or  book- 
laming  or  book-keeping,  or  foreign  bngoagcs,  or  sunding  behind  a 
ttwmer,  or  nenial  labour,  or  quill-drivir^.  or  capital,  or  spedal 
bwledgc,  or  ckperieitce.    With  these  uiliing  exceptions  there  was 
■nAiqg  lo  whkh  he  was  nol  ready  to  turn  his  hand,    t'hat  was 
(■1^  for  the  meditatioii  of  a  tingle  evening.     He  enrlud  by  being 
ubtr  pleased  with  his  procpects,  retiring  into  the  smoking  room,  and 
■ndiiag  Fortune  as   she  took   shape  &om  the  blue  clouds  of  a 

l>ic  next  morning  he  k»t  no  time  in  calling  on  hb  friend  Tom 
B^is,  rK>w  staying  with  Ws  people — the  magician  who  was  to 
<*tt  Fortune  for  him,  and  hand  her  over,  with  her  wings  ready 
d^IVed,  into  his  hands.  Tom  had  jutt  finished  a  very  late  brcaklast, 
Mtbegan  by  canj-ing  Gerald  off  to  a  quiet  billiard-room  where  he 
*»ll'  killed  hi*  mornings.  It  was  there  that,  having  the  room  to 
'Wn^ves,  Gerald  openetl  his  affairs  to  bis  friend. 

"Tom,  old  fellow,"  he  began,  "  I'm  in  a  fix,  and  I  want  you  to 
l>4l>iDeout  of  iL" 

"An  right.     Consider  it  done.    UTiatisit?    Who  is  she?" 

Gcnld  eolonied,  wondering  at  his  friend's  power  of  penetration. 

"You've  hit  it,  anyhow.     I'm  engaged— to  be  married." 

"I  tan't  help  it  now,  Tom.     It's  mic." 

"Thifs  something  like  a  fix.  by  Jove!  I  never  went  as  far  as 
""L  No,  hang  it,  spooning'*  all  vcr>'  well,  but  that's  a  step  loo  far. 
'''osaiM  you  want  lo  get  out  of  it.  That's  hard,  though,  sometimes. 
"Ow's  the  worst  of  being  down  in  the  country — they  do  spoon  a 
*^  so  unmercifully  there,  and  they've  all  got  mothers. — Missed, 
WJotb!" 

f^nald  began  to  feel  a  little  a3l:."ned. 

"But  it  isn't  ihaf,  Tom,  at  atl.    It's  my  own  cousin,  Tom,  aikdl 
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don't  want  to  get  out  of  it,     I  mean  to  marry  her,  and  it's  my  o«ai 
people  that  dou't  see  iL"  _ 

"You've  been  inukiiig  an  a.ts  of  yourself,  ^^'enwood,  that's  as  plainf 
as  the  c.-uion  I'm  gouig  to  make  if  you'll  stand  out  of  the  way.    Well, 
boys  will  be  boys.  -  She's  got  money,  1  suppose  ?    Then  tun  off  with 
her,  and  Til  be  best  man," 

"  She  hasn't  a  penny." 

"Tlien,  my  dear  fellow,  there's  only  two  things  to  be  done.  Vou 
must  either  marry  her,  or  you  mustn'L  My  advict  is — intism't.  But| 
of  course  you'll  do  as  you  please — people  always  do.  Shall  wc  have 
a  game?" 

"Well,  wc  won't  argue  that.  I  must  many  her,  and  the  queslioa 
is,  how?' 

"Let  me  see;  there  are  things  called  banns,  I  believe"-^ 

"Do  be  serious,  Tom.     It's  very  serious  lo  mc.     I've  nuarrelli 
with  all  my  people  about  it,  and  they're  no  more  likely  to 
round  than  1  am.     1'he  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I'm  turned  neck  and 
crop  out  of  doors,  and  I  must  gel  my  own  living,  and  enough  to  keep 
a  mfc  besides— now,  this  minute.    That's  what  I  ask  you.    What's 
a  fellow  to  do  ?    Of  course  I  leave  the  service  " 

Tom  Harris  slopped  in  the  middle  of  a  stroke. 

"The  Devil!*'  he  said.  "Then  you've  come  to  the  wrong  shop, 
I'm  aChiid.  \i  you'd  out-run  the  constable  I  could  have  told  you 
where  to  raise  the  wind — I  could  have  got  you  out  of  any  bother  with 
women — lei  me  alone  for  that — -and  I  would  too,  for  I'm  your  friend. 
But  you've  ruined  yout  look-out — you  couldn't  raise  the  wind  now  if 
you  tried.  You  want  to  marry  a  cousin  that's  as  poor  as  Job.  Your 
people  are  quite  right,  Westwood.     I  won't  interfere." 

*■  Tom  !  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  fool ;  but  you  might  advise  a 
fellow,  all  the  same." 

"I'm  hanged  if  I  do,  though.  1  won't  help  a  man  to  run  his  head 
against  a  brick  wall.  There — I've  had  enough  of  the  balls.  I've 
got  an  appointment  witli  some  fellows  in  half  an  hour,  and  must  be 
off  now.  By  the  way,  cash  is  tight  just  now,  old  fellow — I  don't 
want  to  mention  it,  but  I  suppose  you  haven't  forgotten  you  owe  me  a 
liver?" 

Gerald  took  out  his  crumjiled  five-pound  note  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Harris — Tom  Harris  no  more. 

"There."  he  said  bitterly,  "keep  your  appointment,  1  won't 
trouble  you  again."  Tom  stared,  but  took  the  note.  How  should 
he  know  that  tiicre  were  no  more  ? 

Gaald  had  paid  one  debt,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  another^ 
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ciiere  «*»  his  dinner  or  yesterday,  his  boule  of  win?,  his  b«il,  Iiis 
tatcaklast.  ainl  his  cigar.  A  great  deal  has  been  slid  of  the  sliBn)e  of 
chc  first  visit  lo  a  pavmbroker,  but  (]«rald,  when  he  |iniletl  n-iili  his 
0Old  watch,  was  thinlcing  too  much  of  iltc  vanity  of  friendship  to  find 
room  for  pergonal  s.haine.     He  was  ashamed  of  the  universe. 

He  settled  his  bill  with  the  air  of  a  millionaire,  and  gave  his  old 
«0}uainUnce  the  automatic  waiter  a  tip  that  vcrj-  nearly  made  him 
stare.  Then,  having  arranged  to  leave  his  tniak  at  the  liotcl  until  lie 
shoald  send  for  ii,  he  vrcnt  out  with  3  fe^'  pence  in  his  podcet  lo 
look  for  something  or  other  that  would  enable  him  to  support  a  wife 
like  a  lady.  If  Mrs.  Westwood  could  only  have  seen  into  his  pockets 
fthe  would  hare  had  the  fittted  calf  killed  instantly  ;  or,  if  tl>at  miglit 

L\x  thought  extravagant,  have  ordered  at  least  an  extra  pound  of  steak 
ftom  the  butcher  for  next  day. 
She  certainly  could  no*  have  entertained  the  bare  po«ibilily  of 
his  determination  to  starve  literally  before  going  home  a  beaten  man 
-iib  rewlve  to  rctiim  either  with  or  upon  his  shield. 

There  is  nothing  like  walking  the  streets  to  make  one  feel  that  one 
s  doing  something  very  energetic  without  the  trouble  of  doing  any- 
ihiftj  u  all.  In  the  City  the  lounger  feels  himself  to  be  a  busy  man, 
■jfts  hurriedly,  and  fancies  that  he,  too,  is  interested  in  tlie  rate  of 
dtKonnt  and  t2K  ups  and  dowTis  of  shares.  The  instincts  of  the 
aBarled  him  post  the  Tower  to  the  watcnidc. 
It  was  evening ;  and  since  breakfost-time  the  young  man  had 
I  Wld  aotliing  but  a  gbss  of  beer  in  the  biltiard-room,  white  he  had 

I  ■tDOmniously  failed  in  finding  out  how  to  t:ikc  the  very  first  step  in 

^compicx  art  of  finding  something  to  do.  His  chances  of  linding 
"Wd  M(!  shelter,  for  even  a  single  night,  looked  worse  than  doubtful. 
■"-'■Bihii  feeble  aiithmctic  was  strong  enough  to  teach  him  that  he 
W  l«n  a  litde  premature  in  paying  Tom  Harris— Mr.  Thomas 
"*ri»— twenty  shiUii:^  in  the  (iouik!-  Had  he  stood  as  alone  in 
"*  *ortd  as  he  stood  in  I^ondon  he  miglil  have  %ii\M  lo  sea  before 
""  iBit  if  unable  v>  get  employment  on  board  ship  of  a.  kind 
"■"t  bditting  his  birth  and  breeding.  Hut  there  was  Olympi.-i  to  be 
"■oiighi  of  now — she  must  not  be  the  betrothed  of  a  common  sailor. 
"  "light  be  necessary'  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  for  a  day  or  two 
■■'hiit  looking  out  for  soniething  better,  but  he  must  not  forget  that 
^'pDifoa  was  a  lady,  bred  and  l>orn. 

There  were  not  many  signs  of  labour  about  him  just  then,  for  tlie 
^''thnuscs  were  closed,  ilc  was  staring  at  the  river  from  the  edge 
**  one  of  the  wharves,  almost  in  solitude.  There  is  no  call  for 
*•*>»,  however— he-  iras  very  fur  from  taking  a  desperate  ip\iiTi%ft 
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into  ihc  grcal  scwcr.     He  was  only  Ihlntcini;  of  a  certain  joint 
home,  and  doubting  the  eupcriority  of  a  dinner  of  herbs,  timlcr  any 
cirtiirnxtancex,  to  a  stalled  ox  even  though  there  might  be  discord 
therewith.      While  thus   engaged,    he   was   accosted   by  a  good- 
humoured  }'oung  fellow  whose  ana  bore  the  badge  of  a  waterman. 

"Want  a  boat,  sir?" 

"  No,  [hank  you.    That\  your  boat,  down  there  ?" 

"That's  she,  sir.     You'd  belter  take  her — I'll  have  you  orer  in 
time,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting  for  a  party." 

A  thought  struck  Gerald  as  he  looked  at  the  boat  .md  the  water- 
nun — a  man  so  rich  as  to  be  no  doubt  able  to  treat  himself  to  beer 
as  well  as  to  bread  and  cheese.  That  was  just  the  sort  of  woik  he 
could  do,  and  it  would  be  no  degrtidation  to  imll  on  the  river  for 
a  few  days  while  looking  out  for  somciliing  better  suited  to  the  _ 
husband  of  Olympia.  f 

*'l  suppose  you  make  a  pretty  good  thing  out  of  her?"  he 
asked. 

"  llless  your  heart,  air,  no — what  with  the  bridges  and  the  new 
steamboats,  we're  the  dog  that's  had  his  day — lots  of  worit  and 
little  pay." 

"  Vou  see  all  sorts  of  people,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  sir  ! — every  sort  alive^but  you're  a  navy  gentleman, 
begging  your  honour's  pardon?  I  thought  so,  sir — I've  got  to  know 
most  sorts  of  cut  by  now." 

"  I  suppose  30,"  said  Gerald  absently,  beating  round  the  bush  and 
thinking  how  he  could  best  learn  all  about  a  waterman's  calling  with- 
out making  the  man  stare  by  coming  at  once  to  the  point.     One  does 
not  forfeit  the  touched  liat  and  llie  title  of  "  sir  "  without  a  blush  and  ■ 
a  pang.     He  wanted  to  ask  what  the  man  made — and  he  did  ask,—   I 

"^Vhat  are  the  queerest  sort  you  sec?" 

"  That's  hard  to  say,  sir.  Chinamen  area  queer  lot.  and  so  are  the 
French.  But  youTd  never  guess,  your  honour,  whafs  the  (juceTettlot 
I  ever  sculled  over — and  that's  the  party  I'm  waiting  for  now.  He 
conies  e%'Cry  evening— and  the  chaff  I  get  over  him,  me  and  my 
mate— yould  split  your  sides,  begging  your  honour's  pardon." 

".Vndwhoishc?" 

"  You'ld  never  guess,  sir.  Now,  which  would  you  say — man  or 
woman?" 

"Man?" 

"Ha  ha  ha  I  Na" 

"  A  woman,  then  ? " 
"So — nor  a  woman  1 " 
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"TWb  I  gire  it  up," 

"I  (hoo^t  yoa  wonM,  sir.     Ta  a  bear !  You  o«tct  heard  of  a ' 
bars  a  boat  bdbrc.  Ill  be  bouod." 

"  A  bar  ?  "  asked  Gtrrald.  o|>eaiii;>  liii  ercs. 

"Y«,  sif — a  bear.  If  your  honoorll  wntt  s  minute,  yo«1I  see 
kskadifyou  like  to  cross  too — lis  wondcrfiil  how  be  behaves  like 
lOntniaa  beast  I  didn't  half  liLe  such  3  custooKr  at  fint.  but  'tis 
\a&A  to  kee  bow  quiet  he  keeps  in  the  stem.  And  there  he  is, 
u.jinconui^  round  the  comer" 

Asd,  Riic  enough,  Gerald  looked  round  and  saw,  coming  towards 

■iKd^eof  the  wharf,  a  party  oi' three.     One  was  Oscar,  another  was 

Jh^v  DrouttI,  and  tite  third  was — Fired/. 


CHAPTER  II. 

But  tboB  not  htard  iheie  mm,  my  )a1ba  r    Tliotc 

Vfba  k*ep  tlw  rale  becjntc  they  make  llw  U», 

Aad,  wh<a  ihcj'll  btcak  (he  Uv,  rtfixm  ibc  rule : 

Wbotlua.  nitb  mciileit  ji)slioe,jDcl{clfaeiiudws, 

QnotiKS  that  Caxi  follow  Oicotatuiice, 

Anil  tlul  wliac'i  btohj;  for  Jack  u  right  for  Jill, 

AdiI  »ba:  ui  true  in  May  is  falw  in  June : 

"Wbo'H  fiod  ten  loophuies  in  Ihc  Dccalopie, 

JLmI,  wfaoi  dose  pudicd.  Kill  gcDtJy  nnilc,  Aod  uy, 

■•I'lB  buBJtn — thercCorc,  not  infallible— 

And  yM — I  know  not  bow — but  10  it  In, 

I"m  alwayt  lig^l,  miJ  jon  »rc  ilwsyi  wronj; "  ? 

Yet,  ia  their  own  conotit,  ihey're  hoD«R  men. 

WaiN  Foisytb  had  posted  his  Icttci  he  returned  to  Bcckficld,  so 
"""ng  his  arrival  that  he  might  catch  Lord  Wendalc  in  liis  drussiiig- 
"^  beiore  dinner.  He  had  somfiihing  very  serioua  to  say ;  and 
•^"gh  the  half-hoar  before  dinner  is  the  worat  puxxiidc  thirty 
"■'"I'te*  for  talk  out  of  the  whole  four -and-twcnty  hours,  it  was  hts 
^J  cip}»octunily.  lie  felt  bound  to  protect  his  kinsinan,  bene- 
^•ot,  and  friend  from  making  such  a  fool  of  himself  about  an 
'^ina  as  his  uncle  bad  done  in  fonner  Uiiics.  One  of  that  name 
''^  niicly  enough  to  Ust  the  Colmont  family  for  another  genen- 
■•"itottrae. 

The  £ar1  was  not  in  a  good  temper. 

"(J!i,il's  yoo,  Forsyth,  is  it?"  he  s,iid,  from  the  sofa.  "  Did  yoti 
**«  know  of  such  fatality  ?  My  aas  of  a  valcl  has  just  broken  lh:it 
5*iet  I  brought  from  Venice.  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for 
Dg  you  could  ti:uoe.    1  sliall  clatn  my  chiii.i  mpelf  wx  tuXvite. 
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Nothing  lias  gone  right  since  that  confounded  ball.     You  were  quil 
right  to  make  your  escape  yesterday ;  Beckticid  isn't  a  pbcc  for 
pig.     Them's  a  confounded  county  air  xbout  it  that  I  liate 
ablior." 

Forsyth  smiled  v,-ith  compassionate  sympathy. 

"  I   quite  agree  with  your  lordship,"  he  said.    "  HTicn  do  >■ 
mean  to  go  back  to  town  ?  " 

"  Town's  just  OS  bad.    There's  a  confounded  London  air  aboti 
town." 

"  Tnic,"  sighed  I'orsytli. 

"  Hang  il.  Forsyth,  you're  as  bad  as  Polonius,  wllh  his  '  Tis  liki 
a  camel,'  and  '  Veiy  like  a  whaic.'    Weil,  1  hope  you  found  Grcss-J 
ford  Wood  more  interesting  than  Beckfield." 

"  A  great  deal  more.     Not  only  did  I  litid  stiuirrels  and  mbbit: 
hut  I  lighted  on  a  little  romnnr.e  besides." 

"Bah  I — there's  no  such  thing." 

"  I'crhaps  not ;  and  yet  it  was  a  talk  between  a  pair  of  lovcra." 

"  \Vhat !— PhilUs  and  Cocydon  ?  " 

"Exactly.  Phillis  and  Corydon  want  to  be  married — not  vciy 
idyllic,  perhaps,  but  highly  proper.  Unhappily  there  are  cruel 
parents  in  the  way.  She  has  no  money,  nor  has  he — that,  at  any 
rate,  is  Arcadian.  So  what  do  you  think  I'hillis  coolly  proposes  ? 
That  she  should  go  to  Mantinea — Melmouih,  I  mean — set  up  a 
studio,  and  paint  any  number  of  fancy  portraits  for  ten  pounds 
apiece,  on  which  she  would  keep  Corydon  in  idleness.  She  presumed 
10  think  she  was  the  rival  of  A]jelles,  U'ell,  Love  invented  painting, 
or  iilhou€lUs  at  any  rate,  so  perhaps  she  may  succeed  as  well  under  his 
inspiration  as  an  old  bachelor  without  it.  But  Corydon,  who  seemed  — 
a  sensible  sort  of  young  fellow  " fl 

'■  The  deuce  lake  your  Phillis  and  Corydon !  You  don't  mean 

You  are  not  talking  of  Miss  Westwood?  " 

"  Which  Miss  Westwood  i    There  arc  four,  I  believe." 

"The  olhec  three  are  not  Mi5s  Westwoods.  And  if  they  were^ 
you  talked  to  her  long  enough  to  know  who  1  mean." 

"Well,  then,  Phillis  was  Miss  Olympia,  and  Corydon  was  the 
cousin." 

"  What  1 — you  heard  her  say  all  this  to  that  lout  of  a  boy !  Why, 
I  hardly  looked  at  the  fellow.  Let  me  tell  you  that  girls  like  her 
cannot  care  for  boys  like  him.     It's  unnatural — impossible ! " 

"  In  the  name  of  Venus,  why?" 

"  I  always  thought  you  had  more  common  sense.     It's  out  of  all 
psychology.     Why,  she's  the  only  g\i\  I  ever  saw  that  had  an  ounce 
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of  ktini— and  you're  nthcr  hard  of  he^ng,  you  know,  Foisylli ; 
i^iientttupid  fancy,  that  comes  of  being  mewed  up  in  a  place  like 
TlKLweb." 

"Voi  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  this  little  idylL  I  felt  sure 
Jawnplichy  would  amu»e  you." 

"Fon)-th,  I  always  thought  you  had  one  great  £iu1t,  and  now  I 
boKB.  You  have  no  chivalry — no  large-mi ndedne«s~  no  spirit  of 
icl(4iicrilke.  I  know  such  virtues  are  not  fo^ioniUe  nowaday^s 
bui  I  ms  bom  after  my  time." 

"You  need  hardly  tell  me  thai,  my  lord,"  siid  Forsyth  siidly.  It 
Vila  little  hard  to  be  lold  by  the  very  man  for  whose  sake  he  li3<l 
Sinn  tip  a  coronet  and  a  fortune  that  he  had  no  spirit  of  self- 
Moifec ;  such  pricks,  however  tminteniionni,  were  hardly  part  of  his 
bugiin.  "And  who  but  you,"  he  ask  td,  sharpening  the  irony  of 
oomataDce  with  his  own  hands,  "  would  expect  to  find  chivalry  in 

ooc  who  ' 

"How often  have  I  told  yoii  that  it  is  just  in  men  like  you  rhat  I 

iWd  n{>cct  to  lind  it — men  who  have  been  taught  by  iheir  own 

"iifomincs  to  take  a  targe  view  of  everytliing?    And  yet  you— even 

jwu-on  j^u^  i„  cold  blood,  sec  a  girl  like  that  sacrificed  to  a  loot 

^*  lay  that  doesn't  know  so  much  as  how  to  lounge  in  a  doorway, 

"•J  has  all  that  cock-pit  style  that  to  me  is  worse  even  than  pipc- 

'^y?    Fancy  a  girl  like  Miss  Westwood  lied  for  life  to  some  doll  of 

\  £otiiy  half-pay  lieutenant  who  has  no  more  iiym[)aihy  with  art,  or 

'""Slar^  or  beauty,  or  great  ideas,  than  )iis  own  wooden  kg  I " 

^\'ell — such  things  have  been.     And,  after  all,  is  it  not  an  ojien 
liesiian  whether  a  wooden  leg  may  not  have  just  as  much  to  do  with 
*  najipy  marriage — supposing  there  to  be  such  a  thing — as  ait  and 
'itcratiKc  and  ideas  ?  " 
"  And  you  call  yourself  an  artist ! " 

'  1  beg  your  ]>ardon — I  call  myself  a  painter.      IJul  there  is  this 

ttiftioihy — what  can  we  do  ?     You  do  not  propose  to  carry  off  this 

pnnccss  for  the  sake  of  chivalry  ?     Forgive  me  ;  1  do  know  your 

«i'ralty,  seeing  what  it  has  done  for  me.      But  it  seems  to  mc  that 

'"^ing  one  girl  to  save  her  from  one  gouty  hair-|>ay  lieutenant  is 

""  an  imperfect  and  Invidious  measure      In  logic,  you  ought  to 

^"y  all,  while  by  marT)-ing  one  you  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  save 

""^  other  who  may  be  doomed  to  marrj- two  wooden  legs  instead 

.    '*'*«.     And  then,  if  chivalry  is  to  be  the  only  guide,  are  you  to 

,  ""^   unprotected  those  who  are  already  raanicd,  who  of  course  ate 

,,^*-omoffofall?"  , 

~XM&  is  no  jokiiiif  matter,  Forsyth.     I  have  been  ihuvVmft  a.  fteav 
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4eitl  lately  about  some  of  the  duties  of  "my  position  that  I  fear  I  ha^t 
rather  neglected  in  attending  to  othos.  For  a  man  in  my  {>Qsition  ii 
wife  is  a;!  necess&ry  as  it  is  for  a  [ihyiiictan  to  have  a  brougham." 

"  Oh,  if  you  put  it  on  the  ground  that  a  countess  is  xs  necessary 
for  an  earl  sa  a  liruiighain  i.«  for  a  physician,  that  b  anoUier  matter. 
It  wxi  the  impoitalion  of  higher  motives  that  1  was  olijccting  lo." 

"  Don't  ihink  I've  been  caught  at  first  sight  by  a  pair  of  €>■«.  I've 
gone  through  all  thai  kind  of  thing.  I'm  really  in  camcsl,  Forsyth, 
from  .1  purely  common  sense  sund-poinL  1  hare  always  intended 
to  make  what  people  call  a  mhalliaiKt.  One  should  always  choose 
one's  friend  from  a  little  above  oneself  and  one's  wife  from  a  little 
below.  I  can't  follow  the  rule  about  the  friend,  but  about  the  wife  I 
can.  Now  wliat  are  ths  (jiiatities  I  oufjht  to  look  for  in  a  wife  ? 
She  must  be  a  lady — she  must  not  be  of  high  rank — she  mii*l  not  be 
rich — she  must  be  a  little  younger  tliao  I — one  who  is  at  home  in  my 
own  county — who  is  not  B|>oi]cd  by  the  world — who  has  a  taste  for 
art — who  can  symiiatliise  with  my  own  career  " 

*".\nd,  above  all,  who  is  marked  with  the  small-pox?"* 

"^Vitli  tbc  sin.all-pox?     What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Hon't  you  remember  what  Talleyrand  said  to  Mirabcau?  I 
mean,  above  all,  one  who  is  named  Oljinpia  Westwood." 

"  Rubbish.  I  only  mean  there  is  only  one  girl  1  ever  met  who  is 
all  these  things," 

"  '  So  convenient  is  it,'  says  some  book  or  other, '  to  be  a  reason- 
able creature,  .*ince  it  enables  one  to  find  or  make  a  reason  for 
cver)ihing  one  has  a  mind  to  do.'  '■' 

*'  Confound  it,  foisyih,  you  are  going  too  far.  Of  course  1  have 
a  mind  to  do  what  is  prudent  for  mjsclf  and  generous  towards  her. 
If  the  thing  wasn't  too  absurd,  I  should  almost  think  you  had  some 
reason  of  your  own  for  dissuading  me  from  doing  a  wise  thing.  You 
cen^ly  had  a  long  enough  talk  with  her  " 

"  Why,  this  is  love  at  first  sight — its  jealousy  and  all !    And  do  ■ 
you  seriously  mean  to  couch  your  lance  against  a  good  and  worthy 
young  man  for  the  sake  of  a  queen  of  beauty  whom  you  don't  even 
know — without  rank — or  fortune — or  bearable  relations  " 

"  Tliis  is  unbearable.  I  won't  listen  to  it  any  longer.  Every  word 
you  say  confirms  me  in  my  own  opinion.  1  do  know  the  girl — I  can 
read  any  face  like  a  book,  and  here  is  open.  And  she  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  to  that  midshipman.  As  for  rank,  an  Earl  of  ^\'endale  has 
enough  for  two ;  and  as  for  fortune — why  I  should  be  aslianied  lo 
Jhink  of  such  a  thing  if  1  were  a  labourer  on  the  nad." 
"  Then  I  will  sa^y  no  more.  Well,"  he  lhovig)\t,  lo  lutasclf^  "  perhaps 
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beat  to  let  things  take  their  o«ti  wsy.    The  sooner  he  knows  his 
the  better,  iiQcl  the  sooner  I  shall  know  if  the  ring  of  Olymjiia's 
ice  is  true  gold  or  only  sham." 

the  mean  lime,  while  Gcnild  was  vandeniig  about  the  streets 
London,  01)ii)ina  was  undei^oing  troubles  to  which  hi;  n-crc 

img.     She  was  the  one  who  was  lel^  behind 

Tlie  Laurels  wu  not  a  cheerful  house  itt  the  best  of  times  ;  but 

it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  that  was  gloomier  nearer  tlian 

'Cir^wn  CaoK    The  Captain  wandered  about  whinliag  without  tini< 

II  time,  wondering  why  so  much   worry  and  bother  should 

helped  apon  the  head  ot  a  wdt-meanitig  man.     The  three  Mitt 

Fcnden  kept  their  heads  close  together  like  Tri^htcned  chickens,  and 

voodered  at  the  stiangc  and  unaccountable  depravity  that  dired  rebel 

i|aifiit  their  mother's  will     Mrs.  WeMu-ood,  fiir  ihc  presem.  kq>t 

Ixt  nom :  and  the  house  was  gi>'en  to  understand  that  she  was 

lion-brokcft.    Olympia  began  to  feel  as  if  burdened  with  the  weight 

of  tcme  awftil  crime.      Dreaded  by  her  only  companions,  timidly 

*nided  by  her  uncle,  and  {luilty  of  her  aunt's  martyrdom,  she,  u-ho 

W  lived  alone  all  her  life,  first  realised  what  it  means  to  1>e  alone. 

Slwliijbeen  the  means  and  not  the  innocent  means,  of  turning 

CwM  out  of  house  and  home,  of  costing  him  the  profession  that  be 

^  chosen  out  of  love  for  it,  and  of  making  a  whole  houiehold 

■tidied.     She  eould  not  even  write  to  her  future  husband,  for  even 

"'t  kntw  enough  or  the  outer  world  to  be  aware  that  the  address 

<'f"GtnJd  Wesiwood,  Esquire,  London  or  elsewhere,"  would  be  a 

"''It  too  vague. 

^  had  not  even  the  heart  to  carry  her  troubles  into  her  old  green 

rain,  where  the  trees  and  flowers  would  only  rebuke  her  now. 

yK  die  thought  over  and  over  again,  a  hundred  times  in  the  day, 

"  toly  \  were  a  man  and  Gerald  were  llie  girl !"  It  seemed 
^iitiml  3S  well  as  miserable  that  she,  the  leading  spirit  of  tlie  two, 
»oul[l  hjve  to  bear  the  passive  part  of  sitting  down  and  of  letting 
"""'  *orfc  (or  her.  It  shamed  her  so  much  that  she  could  look 
""^y  in  the  fecc.  not  even  the  foxgloves  and  nettles  that  disgraced 
«f  V  fulfilling  all  their  destiny. 

Tke  natural  and  normal  condition  of  open  war  would  have  been 
■""tiilely  ])refcrable  to  the  ojjpiessive  pence  that  reigned  at  the  dinner 
'^''le  that  day.  Scarcely  the  soup  itself  mterfered  with  the  Captain's 
^'^'Ml  whistling,  and  his  wife  was  not  present  to  call  Iiiin  to  order, 
"'did  not  lose  his  appetite,  for  he  was  one  of  those  upon  whom 
'"'yUt  has  (he  effect  of  bitten ;  but  he  did  everything  so  tUsma.VV^ 
l"**  C^asott.  iKuiiog-  tUl  iht  other  girls  had  gone  into  ihe  4t3.'«\tt%- 
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room,  Eummoncd  up  courage  to  appronch  him  humbl/.  She  u'anccd 
to  say  somclhing  very  much  to  the  )>un)os»,  and  managed  to  bring 
out — 

"  I  am  so  Sony,  Uncle  John." 

"  (>f  course,  of  course ;  so  am  I,  my  dear.  I  wouldn't  have  had  ii 
luppeii  for  a  thousand  pounds."  And  he  escaped  Tioni  the  room 
without  gi^'i^g  her  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  more. 

As  she  lay  awake  at  night,  however,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  have 
a  thorough  explanaiion.  The  Ijurels  was  evidently  no  place  for 
her  now:  she  would  make  her  uncle  go  to  Melmouih  at  once 
and  find  out  what  governess's  place  she  might  be  able  to  get  there, 
as  her  more  ambitious  plan  seemed  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
So,  in  the  morning,  she  made  a  resolute  attack  upon  the  Captain  in 
the  ^■ery  citadel  of  his  study,  where  she  found  him  softly  whistling 
over  an  account  book  that  he  hurriedly  closed  and  shoved  into  a 
drawer  as  she  entered. 

"  It's  you,  is  it  ?"  he  asked.     "  I  thought  it  was  your  aunt  again." 

She  noticed  that  his  eyes  looked  bloodshot,  as  though  he  liad  not 
been  able  to  obtain  much  more  sleep  than  she. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Uncle  John.  You  know  Aunt  Car'line 
thinks  I  ought  to  get  my  own  living.  Please  manage  it  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  I'll  be  ready  to  go  to-night  if  you  please. " 

He  looked  at  her  nervously,  but  gratefully.  "  Perhaps  that  wiH  be 
best.     I'll  speak  to  your  aunt " 

"  No— don't  do  that,  please ;  or  anyhow,  don't  tell  her  the  idea 
comes  from  me.  She'ld  think  1  meant  to  do  something  wicked. 
Please  do  it  yourself,  without  asking  Aunt  Car'line.  When'll  you  be 
driving  to  Melmouth  ?" 

She  might  have  known  that  she  might  as  well  have  asked  him 
to  uike  a  flying  leap  over  the  moon  as  to  drive  into  Melmouth  without 
asking  Aunt  Carliin;. 

"All  right,  my  dear;  plenty  of  Ume,  plenty  of  time,  don't  you 
know.  But  your  aunt  must  know,  don't  you  know.  Only  do  give 
up  thinking  about  Gemld,  there's  a  dear  good  girl.  Ily  Jupiter,  you 
don't  know  what  you're  doing,  you  and  he.  It's — it's  awful.  I  know 
it's  not  your  lault,  my  dear.  It's  mine ;  but  how  the  deuce  could  I 
know?" 

"  Your  fault  ?     How  your  fault,  Uncle  John  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear."    And  he  fell  to  whisding  again. 

"  But  if  you'ld  only  tell  mc,  perhaps  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !     No,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  when  one  sees 
a  gaol  oa  one  side,  and  on  the  other God  bless  my  soul,  I'm 
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out  04*  my  wits,  and  ik>  wonder.     Did  you  ever  know  the 
that  you'lO  like  to  Like  up  the  pokci  and  knock  out  sonie- 
'Wi'*  Inains  ?    Because  I'm  lunged  if  you  don't  1  do.     N<^  lay 
<Ic3r,  you  needn't  look  scared ;  I  don't  mean  yourj." 
"  A  gaol,  Uncle  John  ?    You  see  a  gaol  ?" 
"Bless  my  soul,  no.     Old   I  say  I  saw  a  giol  ?    Of  course   I 
ntaiu— well,  one  does  see  Weyiwrt,  you  know,  ftom  the  Downs. 
Tlien,  go  aloitg  ;  I'm  busy  now." 
"Have  you —have  you  heard  from  Gerald?" 
"  Xot  a  word." 

"And  >'ou  wiU  see  about  a  place  for  roc  ?  If  it's  a  cook's  I  won't 
ore.' 

"All  right,  my  dear.    I'leniy  of  time.   We  ratisin'l  hurry  your  poor 
^  don't  you  know.    She's  awfully  cut  up.    She  didn't  let  lier&elf 
I'np  a  wink  last  night,  nor  mc  cither." 
"Please  forgive  nw.  Uncle  John." 

"All   fight,   my  dear.      It's   only  deuced   unlucky,    that's   all. 

^OR I    Whu  is  it  now  ?"  he  asked  nervously,  as  the  jia^^e  brought 

^  cud  into  the  room  upon  a  silver  salver.     "  Bless  my  soul,  what 

")e  deuce  b  to  )>c  done  now  ?    I^ok  here,  my  dear.    And  your  a(uit 

"  bed,  and  me  in  roy  old  jacket  and  all !    Where  are  Carry,  Julia, 

-""oily  ?    At  the  school .'    Confound  the  school !    I  can'i  .see  hira, 

i'>ai's  clear.     What's  to  lie  done  ?" 

*•  But  who  is  it,  Uncle  John  ?" 

"  Bless  my  soul,  look  there — the  Earl  of  Wendalc  \" 

"  Wouldn't  it  do  to  say  we're  all  out  ?" 

"That's  tme;  thank  you,  my  dear.  Say  I'm  out,  William.  Or 
)'Ou  go  yourself,  my  dear.  He  may  be  come  on  business,  and  if  it's 
very  importanl  you  can  let  me  know  quietly  somehow,  and  I'll 
to  be  just  come  in.  Will  you,  my  dear  ?  You'll  do  mc  a 
pen  bvour,  you  will  indeed.™ 

Olympia  was  ceitainly  in  no  mood  to  see  the  Karl,  but  her  con- 
'^^Wuicss  of  guilt  in  great  things  bound  her  to  be  oHiciously 
'^■Mplaisant  in  small.  She  went  slowly  to  the  drawing-room,  without 
™  niuth  as  paying  a  tisit  to  a  looking-glass  on  her  way.  Yet 
[HTlufis  Mrs,  Wcstwood,  had  she  known  who  was  about  to  receive 
the  Ejti  all  alone,  would  not  have  been  quite  so  ill. 

^'is  morning  fate  was  on  the  side  of  Lord  W^endale.  Considering 
"ic  kijc  family  at  The  laurels,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  to 
™"1  oubody  at  home  but  Olympia.  He  had  looked  forward  to  a 
^i^l  game  at  hide-andscck  with  Mrs.  Westivood,  and  to  have 
'''"'xl  »o  deal  a  fidd  looked  like  a  /oriunatc  omeiL 
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Olytnpu  btu&bcd  and  ctutseycd;  the  Earl  bowed  gmccTuIly. 
was  always  at  bb  eate. 

•'I  am  30  son)-,"  he  began,  with  less  regard  to  truth  than 
courte»y,  "  that  Mrs.  ^V'cstwood  is  unwell.     1  hope  I  am  not  respo 
sible— the  ball,  1  mean?" 

"  Oh,  no.     I'm  sorry  they're  all  out— my  unde  and  all ;  but  h 
told  mc  to  say  ih.it  if  it  wa*  anything  about  bu«inc:is  " 

lie  smiled :  she  was  clearly  no  adept  in  the  art  oT.tcUiiig  politi 
lies. 

"Buiincss?  No;  I  only  looked  in  on  my  way,  and,"  he  went  oti,' 
a  bcllvr  excuse  for  a  special  visit  strildng  him,  "to  ask  yoii  w 
you  could  come  over  to  see  my  ]>ictures.  I  ithan'l  be  down 
iDuch  longer,  I  expect,  and  I  niu»  be  the  showman.  AMien  will  you| 
come?" 

".-\h,  I  dou't  know.  Vou  must  settle  that  with  Aunt  Car'line  and 
the  others.     I'm  going  away  myself  soon— to-morrow,  may  be." 

"  You — going  away — to-morrow  ?  " 

■'  I  hope  so." 

"Yotimcan  it.  really?" 

"Yes.  Ah,"  she  began,  more  quickly,  suddenly  remembering 
that  a  talk  with  a  great  man  like  Lord  Wendale  was  a  dianct-  not  to- 
be  thrown  away,  "jwrhap*  you  can  tclt  mc  something  I  want  to- 
know.     It's  settled  I'm  to  be  a  governess,  but" 

"What,  )vu  3.  governess?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the  face  and 
figure  that  he  was  unable  to  associate  with  any  place  lower  ih 
throne.     "Surely,  Miss  Westwood,  you  are  not  seiious.*" 

"Sure  1  am,  though.     Why  wouldn't  I  be?" 

"  Because— because  you  don't  look  like  one," 

"  What  do  they  look  like,  then?" 

"  ^^'hy,  you'll  liave  to  hide  those  large  eyes  of  yours  under  blue 
spectacles,  to  drudge  with  stupid  children — the  idea's  horrible,  Yoti 
don't  mean  you're  obliged  to  work  for  your  living?" 

"Why Id  I  have  to  wear  blue  specUcles?  And  why  wouldn't  I 
have  to  work  ?  But  all  the  same,  lid  rather  do  better  than  that  if  I 
can.     I  want  to  be  an  artist,  and  I  want  to  know  how  lo  begin." 

Lord  Wendale  called  to  mind  Konyth's  idyll.  It  was  true,  Ihen^ 
about  her  cousin  the  n)idshipman,  and  he  felt  both  scorn  and  en%-y 
of  the  hoy  upon  whom  this  girl  had  thrown  away  her  fancy.  That 
^c  bad  thrown  .way  her  heart  he  could  not  believe.  Was  not  he, 
I,ord  Wendale,  within  a  hundred  miles  ?  But  the  existence  of  a 
rival  w,is  more  than  enough  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  He  had  had  his 
oua  iirym  all  tilings  too  long  to  endure  losing  it  now ;  and,  after  all 
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be  bid  Mid  to  Fonylb,  victory  was  as  much  2  matter  of  honour  as 

of  desire.     The  h«n>  of  the  wliotc  picture  nadc  was  not  going  to  kt 

binwU'  be  outbidden  by  a  midahipnian.    Jf  love  at  fir&t  sight  is 

uBoommon,  fancy  at  first  sight,  or  even  bcfi>re  sight,  is  common 

euough  10  make  up  for  it,  and  is  far  more  impulsive  than  Ibe  real 

tluD^ ;  atmI  then,  as  Forsyth  had  suggested,  the  Fart  wa.i  one  of  these 

hippily  coohtituled  pcopk  who  are  able  to  find  lofty  motives  for 

eniything  tbcy  hare  a  fiuicy  to  do.    llKre  arc  no  such  sbves  of 

pucioD  as  Bclf^aoalysts ;  and  the  piquant  romance  of  a  mhailiamt 

cottld  &ot  Ciil  to  find  tivout  with  one  who  prided  himself  on  making 

tht  voiJd  stare  at  his  advanced  ideas.     He  who  hod  chosen  an 

intnening  ainvict  for  his  bosom  friend  was  likely  to  find  an  in- 

nmiog  govenices  equally  to  his  mind. 

The  popular  form  of  hypocrisy,  wliich  consists  in  pretending  to  be 
*mc  than  one  really  if,  iras  too  common  and  stale  a  itick  to  please 
iiiiiL  He  took  the  far  mtitt  unusual  course  of  pi<iuing  liiniself  \\\nn\ 
il*i]rs  acting  wisely,  justly,  and  well,  and  upon  always  making 
tKUouioo  agree  with  duty.  So  bts  heart,  or  his  fancy,  having  made 
«»df  ujn,  he  h.id  little  or  no  diificuliy  in  deciding  that  he  was  doing 
^  by  himself  in  mimying  out  of  his  sphere,  and  right  by  her  in 
""^itg  her  disloyal,  for  his  take,  to  her  plighted  word. 

"liJoa't  know  how  to  begin,"  Ulympia  had  said,  little  ^esung 
vtiitwu  passing  behind  the  eyes  that  regarded  hers  so  intensely.  It 
"^(Caicely  her  fault  that  her  own  eyes,  like  tliose  of  01ym]>ia  the 

r'"*!.  mre  in  the  liabit  of  saying  a  gical  deal  more  than  slic  was 
"lihouhl  think  not,  indeed'     How  on  cartli  should  a  girl  lilce 
^  know  bow  to  begin  the  world  ?    Don't  think  of  it.     Such  as  you 
™*l  Iheir  lives  bj-  being  beautiful  and  cliaiming,  and  nothing  more ; 
^  Ul^iinog  others  to  do  great  things." 

She  opened  lier  eyes  very  wide  tn<,lecd.     Tliis  was  a  new  view  of 

,^  4ltugcthcr,  and  its  applicuion  to  herself  was  not  a  bitic  bewildcr- 

"S-    Then  she  was  really  bcautiAtI,  after  all :    She  luii  lately  begun 

Buess  as  much ;  and,  coming  Grom  sucli  an  :iuthu[iiy  as  Lord 

^ndale,  it  musl  be  true.     She  blushed  with  pride,  and  it  was  not 

^^  false  modesty  that  slie  did  not  know  how  to  reply. 

'■  IKi  you  know  you  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw  ?  " 
''''eU  Lord  Wendalc,  warmly,  thinking  he  had  lighted  upon  her 
^Wk  point — perhaps  not  altogether  wrongly.  Was  she  not  the 
**"«  Oiympia  who  had  once  stolen  the  cream  in  order  to  make 
lienelf  lair?  "\Miat  is  more,  since  I  saw  you— since  wc  talked 
•""iWiier  before  thai  picitirc  of  your  diiJdIiood — I  (eel  as  \i  \  Wi 
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known  you  all  my  life  long.  v\h,  one  can  never  misUtke  that  inlfl 
sympathy  bclvreen  two  nitnds — two  souls."  She  had  never  hi 
this  kind  of  nonsense  talked  before,  though  she  had  read  much  of  it| 
and  it  came  ellectirely.  How  could  she  help  gratefully  looking  up^ 
with  Mushing  eyes,  n-id  then  down  again,  in  a  fashion  [hat  he  could 
inlcrprcl  in  only  one  way?  The  paleness  had  left  her  cheeks,  and 
she  looked  c^cn  more  beautiful  than  at  Ueckdeld ;  and  Ixtrd  Wen- 
dale's  fancy  grew  towards  love  by  a:  least  the  distance  of  two 
blushes  more. 

He  came  nearer.     Hii  love-making  w3.t  rather  rapid,  considering 
thai  it  was  but  his  second  interview  with  her,  but  what  reason  was_ 
thocfor  deUy  when  she  seemed  not  unwilling,  and  when  he  ha^f 
made  up  his  mind  ?    Already  he  felt  that  there  lay  between  him  and 
hei  only  the  barrier  of  one  unspoken  word  that  need  not  take  long 
to  say. 

Every  moment  that  p.assed  assured  I.ord  Wendalc  more  and  more 
that  &lie  would  make  a  counteits  who  would  do  no  discredit  to  Karl 
'  Cophetua :    and,   more  clearly  than    another  Lord  \Vendale  ha 
spoken  tt  to  another  Olympia,  he  spoke  the  word. 

"  When  1  said  sympathy,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  1  meant  son) 
thing  much  more  than  sympathy.  Can  you  understand  what  I  mean 
1  am  sure  you  must" 

"  Sympathy."  said  Olympia,  profoundly  interested  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  any  talk  that  seemed  to  soar  above  The  Laurels,  "  is  very 
wonderful.  But  it's  like  most  things  I  read  about — it  never  comes 
to  Gressford." 

"  How  could  a  girl  like  you  expect  to  find  it  in  a  hole  like  this, 
where  all  the  people  are  fools,  and  boors,  and  bores  ?  Yours  is  one 
of  those  natures  that  must  expect  to  go  through  life  without  sympathy 
unless  cliance  brings  you  across  the  one  man  who  has  been  bcm  to 
understand  by  instinct  all  you  think  and  feel.  I,  too,  despaired  of 
ever  finding  one  who  could  sympathise  with  me  till  I  saw  yoo.  We 
care  for  the  same  things — we  have  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
opinions,  tlie  same  feelbgs — except  for  each  other  we  are  alone  in 
the  world." 

The  difference  between  the  solitude  of  an  Earl  of  Wendade 
and  the  solitude  of  an  Olympia  Westwood  did  not  strike  her — her 
face  CTimsoned,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  pride  and  pleasure  A 

"  Is  it  true  ?    Have  I  found  a  friend — a  real  friend  ? "  ~ 

"A  Friend  1    ^Mien  two  people  like  us  have  found  out  that  they 
STC  friends — that  they  are  made  for  one  another — that  is  not  Friend- 
sAj/j — that  is  Love,  Olympia  \"  ^ 
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Olympia. 

For  a  raonieni  she  stood  siduccJ.     Without  having  included  the 

(•rand  Cynis  in  her  course  o(  reading  she  had  an  idcn  tlut  I^vc 

is  miule  according  to  ruie  and  that,  even  when  it  is  born  at  first 

iighl,  its  co«r«sioi)  implic*  delay. 

"  IW  should  not  be  aslonithed  at  my  tellin;;  you  so  suddenly. 

"There — it  is  out   now.     There  is  nothing  sudden  when  there  is 

Jjwpathy.     Uc  knew  one  another  before  wc  were  bora.     But,  for 

Htavcn's  sake,  tell  me  that — tell  me  at  once  :  with  us  two  there  is 

^M  need  of  waiting." 

Wliu  oould  she  do  or  say?    Of  cotirse  there  were,  as  usual, 

tncUy  three  courses  open  to  her.    She  might  have  answered  her 

woad  olfcr  of  marriage  by  saying  "  I  am  very  much  obliged,  but  I 

w  engaged,"    Or  she  might,  more  wisely,  have  said   "Yes"  at 

t'Kc  seeing  that  Gerald  was  only  Gerald,  while  the  Earl  was  an  Earl. 

ff  Ac  might  have  referred  her  magnificent  suitor  to  tlie  Captain. 

B«t  to  take  cither  of  lhe«  courses  implied  preaence  of  mind  :  and 

™  pcmws  of  reflection  were  like  Lord  ^Vendalc's  valet — always  at 

•"•"rftxpept  when  wanted. 

Re  utnrally  read  her  silent  bcwtldcrmcnt  in  tlie  way  that  pleased 

""lot,  and  did  not  reflect  that  one  who  co\iId  so  easily  change  ber 

'""etj  St  a  moment's  notice  could   scarcely  be  worth   the  win- 

"'"J.  She  let  him  take  her  hand,  scarcely  knowing  thai  he  did 

•*  to  absorbed  was  she  in  the  vcr)'  prosaic  effort  of  seeking  for 

•""whing  to  say.     'ITiat  she,  01>'mpia  Weslivood,  should  all  in  a 

"•"■CM  be  lold  by  the  greatest  man  in  her  universe  thai  lie  loved 

'■"be  third  lime  he  had  ever  seen  her — tlic  second  time  he  had 

^*'' spoken  loher!    Was  she  awake  or  dreaming?    .^s  usual,  her 

"^carae  first,  even  before  an  impulse  had  time  to  set   itself 
file. 

"Do  you  ncai)  you  want  to  marrj-  mc?  Oh,  wlial  viould  Aunt 
Carlinc  say  I" 

"  ir>'Ou  will  have  me,  Olympia."    So  he  said,  but  his  tone  meant 

^  intend  so  £ar  to  honour  you." 

^  wild  vision  of  glory  rushed  through  her  brain. 

She  lo  be  suddenly  transfonned  from  the  jioor  relation  into  the 
'**yof  Beckficid — into  a  countess — into  the  wife  of  such  an  Earl  I 
«  *M  ovcrwhehning ;  and  her  ambition  rose  at  the  bait  like  a  fish 
*'  a  fly.  She  with  vVuat  Car'line  at  her  feet— that  would  be  no  less 
B'orioiis  lo  behold  !  Slie  would  graciously  pardon  her  aimt,  for  such 
*  triumph  would  be  all-sufficing  revenge.  And  what  a  great  lady  in 
*"  Ihings  she  would  be — she  saw  herself  at  once  in  the  position  ot 
*"  the  jrcai  ladies  she  had  ever  read  of:  in  her  visioi\  s^e  tveu  saw 

yot-xm^K.s.  iSt4.  c 
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herself  presiding  at  touriuinents,  defendiiifi;  caatllea,  surrounded 
couru,  fulfilling  all^thc  destinies  of  all  her  iKroines  whether 
andent  or  modem  times.     All   the  ucliool-diildien  in   Itccklii.^ 
should  liavc  a  feast— the  church  should  have  *  new  organ- 
Gemld 

I>own  aunc  her  cjtstlc  with  a  run. 

She  ilrcw  away  her  hsnd  and  hung  her  head  with  bhame.  There 
was  one  thing  her  heroines  had  never  done,  aiid  could  never 
do.  Tliey  could  not  throtv  owr  a  |i(jc>r  ntaii  for  tlie  sake  of  sa 
em[)irc.  She  rcmembcrml  Gerald's  laciilicc  of  all  things  for  her— of 
his  home  by  sea  and  land,  of  father  and  mother — of  all  for  her :  and 
here  she  stood  listening  to  the  words  of  another  lover  before  he  had 
been  gone  away  two  whole  days. 

Wiiy  slioiild  men,  or  women  cither,  be  so  off-handcdly  condemned 
for  want  of  faitli  when  it  is  sometimes  so  terribly  hard  to  be  true? 
The  RatI  was  one  whom  slic  could  not  hate,  whom  ^le  mii;ht  eaiily 
think  she  loved,  and  wlio  oHered  her  the  fullilment  of  all  her  soul's 
desires  :  and  nil  this  she  ivas  expected  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  an 
engagement  that  ever^'body  i  mdcmned.  Had  she  been  a  self-analyst 
tike  Lord  W'cudale  she  con^l  have  easily  found  a  hundred  good 
reason!!  for  breaking  her  word.  Gerald  would  bca  very  contemptible 
sort  of  hero  if  he  souglit  to  keep  lier  to  an  engagement  that  would 
interfere  with  such  a  marriage.  He  was  too  young  to  break  his 
hcarL  He  was  a  firei  cousin — that  is  to  say.  she  might  consider  it 
wrong  to  marry  him  if  she  pleased.  That  occult  syni|)athy  of  which 
Lord  \Vcnd3lc  spoke  has  transcendental  claims.  She  could  do 
Gerald  more  good  as  his  patroness  than  as  his  wife.  I'cace  would  be 
restored  to  The  Laurcb.  The  parish,  the  county,  the  kingdom,  the 
world  would  be  the  better  for  such  a  countess  as  she  would  be. 
Lord  Wendale's  happiness  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  But  then,  alas, 
she  was  not  a  reasonable  girl. 

*'0h,  what  c-m  I  do?  what  can  I  say?"  she  asked,  with  tears  for 
the  downfall  of  her  castle  just  beginning  to  show  themselves  in  liCT 
eyes.  "  I  am  so  sorry !  Oh,  I^rd  W'cudale,  if  you  only  knew — sure 
rid  many  you  if  I  could,  but  it  can't  be. ' 

"What !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  look  of  amazement  to  which  he 
had  been  nothing.     "  Pray,  don't  play  willi  nie — I  want  you  to  sa| 
'  Ves,'  ami  now." 

"Indeed  1  would,  too.      But  it  can't  be.      I   wish  you'd  ricve^, 
seen  me,  if  you  leally  care."  J 

"  Olympia  I  Vou  don't  know  what  you're  saying.     Have  I  tftkco 
jfou  by  surprise  ?  Do  you  wish  for  a  day  W  llmk  it  over  ?  " 
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"N'c^  It  bn*t  Out,  indeed.  If  you  asked  me  in  a  year,  ltd  only 
■%xf  the  ssmc." 

He  did  not  plead — he  thought  of  the  niidshipROn,  and  frowned. 
*'  There  b  only  one  Ihtag  that  cin  nuke  you  di earn  of  saying  '  Ko,' " 
he  uiiL  "  .And  tku  Jx  something  that  must  not  inierfeTC.  No,  dou't 
■speak  yet,"  said  this  fluent  and  coherent  young  man,  who  could  not 
lose  the  habit  of  finishing  his  sentences,  even  whirn  jjossion  bad  got 
the  better  of  temper.  *'  I  have  heard  something— and  I  tell  j-ou  at 
-cnce  that  I  will  let  nohody,  whoever  be  may  be,  persuade  you  into . 
throwing  )-ouneir  away." 

"You  mean  Cemld  ?"  she  asked,  beginning  (o  feci  a  little  afraid 
of  a  lover  who,  contrary  to  all  her  precedents,  seemed  to  bid  her 
throw  hcrscirat  his  feet  instead  of  ihroinng  himself  at  hers. 

"Gerald — b  that  the  fellow's  name?  Then  1  sup|>oie  I  do  mean 
Ctnld.     Surely,  you  don't  mean  to  sacrifice  yourself  and  me  to  a 

Her  eyes  had  grown  wide  before,  but  they  grew  wider  now. 

"  If  you  tell  me  it  ts  so,"  he  went  on,  beginning  to  walk  up  and 
>l5wn  quickly,  "  1  tell  you  it  is  not  so,  'ITicrc  may  have  been  a  boy 
Jhi  girl  fiincy — ihafs  Iiuman  nature :  one  doesn't  expect  one's  wife 
tow  to  have  luil  a  flirtalion.  But  anything  more  I  can't  believe. 
Siich  oitanglcmcnis  arc  made  and  thrown  up  c%ct)'  day,  until  the  real 
tlung  comes.  I  will  kneel  at  your  feet,  if  you  like — but,  before  you 
hivesiid  'Ves,' before  you  have  obeyed  )'Ouro»Ti  heart,  I  will  not  go.'* 

H»d  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Aunt  Caroline's  experience  he 

have  recognised  .t  glcsm  in  her  eye  that  had  already  dried  up 

gathering  tears.     He  must  have  known  far  less  of  the  meek 

b-mjiia  than  he  thought  if  he  really  believed  this  to  he  the  right 
"^f  t"  woo  her  to  take  even  a  queen's  crown.      He,  however,  only 
^*»avcd  the  flusli  and  (lie  silence,  .-md  advanced  anotiicr  footstep 
ber  treacherous  calm. 

"So— I  will  not  go,  though  I  stay  here  for  a  year.  Wlio  is  your 
^an  that  he  should  part  us  >  1  saw  him  al  Bcckfield,  if  he  was  the 
'"■sg  man  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands  and  his 
'"'"fjy.  He  fit  for  >-ou  !  He  would  never  be  able  to  understand 
JW-  Or  the  snialleKi  bit  of  you,  in  a  hundred  years.  I  should  ililnk 
""^  ^tiy  word  '  Art '  was  Greek  to  him.  Your  husband  must  have  a 
^abovc  tar  and  rope's  ends.  Think  what  we  could  do  together — 
'°*  *e  oould  do  for  art — for  philanthropy — foi  all  the  great  things 
'^'hlira^foT"- 

'Vcs!  I  am  to  be  married  to  Gerald;  .md  when  you  \ieat  \iaV 
Po^W/wr  Mv.it  abase  him  to  me/  she  broke  out,  losing  a\\  V« 
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shyness  in  a  moment.     "  That  isn't  the  way  to  make  mc  false  any- 
how ;  and  the  less  he's  thought  of,  the  more  I'll  stick  to  hlin.     I've 
never  hod  anyl>ody  but  him,  and  he's  got  nobody  but  me  noM-.    Sur 
there's  not  much  symjuithy  between  us  if  you  speak  ill  of  a  bo 
because  he's  poor  and  think  I'll  stand  by  and  hear." 

He  was  not  so  jealous  but  that  her  wakened  spirit  showed  him  tb 
she  was  even  better  worth  the  niiining  than  he  had  supposed ;  xni 
be  wat  as  nearly  being  ashamed  of  himself  as  his  nature  allowed 
having  so  utterly  mistaken  his  ground.     Even  now  he  could  not  cor 
ccivc  that  her  indignation  came  (rom  love  for  Gerald  :  no  doubt  she 
would  have  stood  up  for  an  absent  cat,  he  thought,  just  as  bravely. 

"  Forgive  mc,  pray  I "  he  said  eagerly.     "  I  know  nothing  of  you 
cousin — but  uhcn  men  love  as  I  do  they  can't  pick  and  choose  theqj 
words.     1  <itiite  understand — you  consider  yourself  bound  to  tliis- 
this — young  man.     I  honour  you :  true  in  one  thing,  true  in  all.    Be 
I  don't  despair.    I  won't  allow  the  sacrifice.    Just  think — if  you  wish 
your  cousin  well,  think  how  much  better  it  will  be  for  him  to  have^ 
the  influence  of  an  Earl  of  Wendale  at  his  back  than  to  be  hampere<fl 
with  a  wife — he  shall  have  a  ship  when  he's  scned  long  enough — he 
will  be  an  admiral  in  time.     Think  what  he'll  lose  if  you  keep  him 
boimd — think  what  he  will  gain  by  your  breaking  a  bond  that  only 
your  thoughtless  promise  keeps  you  to — that  your  heart  has  broke 
long  ago." 

•'  What — you  want  Gerald  to  sell  me  ?  Ah,  I'ld  do  anything  for  th« 
poor  boy,  but  I'ld  rather  he'id  starve  than  I'ld  make  him  do  what'g 
mean." 

"Olympia  I"  he  said,  angrily,  "you  must  be  mad— do  you  think 
one  of  my  name,  a  Calmont,  would  propose  anything  mean — would 
ask  another  to  do  what  would  disgrace  himself  I  What  I  suggest 
cannot  be  mean.  Well,  if  you  prefer  to  ruin  Gerald,  to  crush  )'o<u' 
own  heart,  to  make  three  people  wretched  for  life,  all  for  a  stupid 
scruple — I  will  give  you  five  minutes  to  reflect,  and  if  you  say  '  No,' 
then" J 

"And  what'll  happen  if  I  say  'No'  then?"  ^ 

Such  an  offer  sounded  like  a  threat,  and  he  saw  that  she  took  it  so. 

"  I  mean  I  do  not  ask  twice  "- — - 

"  And  I  mean  I  don't  say  '  No  '  when  I  mean  '  Ves ' — that's  all. 
I've  promised  to  be  true  to  Gerald,  and  true  I'll  be.  If  I  don't  give 
in  to  Aunt  Carline  'tisn't  likely  I'ld  give  in  to  you.  I'm  sorry  if 
you  care  for  me,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  care  long.  And  for  myself 
saving  'No's  '  as  easy  as  saying  A  B  C." 
That  had  not  been  true — but  il  was  Uue  row.    She  had  wotlted 
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^^wtaeirup  into  greater  pride  al  having  refused  a  coronet  for  the  sake 
I  ^  Io}-alt}-  ilun  if  she  had  been  clowned  a  queen  iji  full  sight  of  a 
'wbole  legion  of  Aunt  Car'Hiics. 

As  for  Lord  Wendale,  he  could  scarcely  even  yet  rcslise  that  it 
■vns  a  real  gtri  who  had  not  only  rejected  him  but  had  done  so 
•Imoit  with  scom.      Not  only  love  but   vanity  had   received  a 
fonnidablc  wound. 

"  Vou  will  be  sorry  for  lht$,"  he  said,  with  an  accent  lliat  seemed 
to  mean  "  And  I  wll  take  care  that  you  shall." 

She  did  not  reply,  for  &lte  had  nothing  more  to  My.  I^ird 
^eodale  bad  received  her  an.twer—why  did  he  not  take  it  and  go  ? 
"nat  setf-povscssed  young  man  was  standing  before  the  girl  who  had 
^Bcc  been  awe-struck  by  his  earldom  as  if  it  were  he  who  did  not 
Ww  what  to  say  or  do — how  to  leave  or  how  to  remain.  It  was 
Wcrediblc  lliat  he  should  have  been  refused,  and  yet  he  felt  t!ui  it 
"C  stood  tlicrc  for  a  thousand  years  he  would  only  get  a  thousand 
"  X'o's"  for  all  his  {lains. 

To  the  relief  of  boih,  .Mrs.  Wcstwood  came  gracefully  into  the 
'Ooni.  HcT  retreat  had  been  hideously  disturbed  by  the  news  that 
''^c  Captain  liad  lieen  so  unutterably  stupid  as  to  have  nctuully 
*'»ang«l  a  Utt-it-tHf  between  Olympia  and  the  liarl,  and  she  had 
"Unied  upon  (he  scene. 

Iflid  Wcndalc  at  once  put  a  fair  &ce  on  the  mailer,  but  Olympia 
•**ade  no  attempt  to  recover  her  lost  serenity.  Mrs.  Wcstwood  would 
^^A\'e  been  blind  had  she  failed  to  see  iliat  something  out  of  the 
c-oinmon  had  happened  among  the  mice  while  the  cat  was  away. 

Her  guess  was  confirmed  when  Lord  V\'endalc  took  up  his  hat  even 
oefan  she  could  sufficiently  express  her  sorrow  at  not  having  been 
•"  Ae  way  to  receive  him  sooner.  She  began  lo  suggest  something 
otout  hinch  and  the  gb!s,  but  he  only  said — 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  already  stayed  too  long.     Pray  remember  me 

"  dicm  alL     1  only  called  to — to  see  CapL-itn  WestwocMl,  and  he  is 

'•  I  hear."     And  he  was  gone  before  Mrs.  Westwood  could 

"■^bell. 

Olympia,"  she  said,  sharply — it  was  the  first  word  she  had 
f'^^Jeen  to  her  since  Gerald  went  away — "what  is  it?  I  insist  on 
"■^^wing  direclly." 
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Oil,  notbtDg. 
Heavens  ! 
Ve*,mc." 


Lord  Wcndalc  asked  me  to  marry  him,  that's  all." 
Ywt" 


'  Impossible!    Prepowerow .'" 
**SoItoki  him,  Aunt  Otyiine." 
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"  What — you  mean  to  tell  mc  )■(«  refused  the  Eori  ?"  ihe  cried 
out,  in  a  slate  of  ihc  most  uttct  sstonisbmcnt  that  anybody  ever  felt 
since  the  vrorld  began. 

"Am  I  not  engaged  to  (}eratd^'  asked  Olympb,  who  fctt  bold 
enough  now  to  (ace  ^1  the  world.  "  So  how  could  I  many  Lord 
Wcndalc  loo  ?" 

Mrs.  Weatwood  could  only  hold  up  her  hands  and  stare. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Oovu/ibtr.       fiMinff  »/  a  niWiir)        Behold ! 

Art  tliou  coDlent  thctewiih  > 
Th4  Dmheu.  (afttra  long  famt)  Aye — as  conlenl 

A*  Vvih  wilb  loIichoCKl  1 
C«rmliiM.  Now  I  br«atb«  on  it— 

Wliat  >M*(t  Iboo  now  ? 
TTif  Ducknt.  A  legend.  Ihai  dolh  rend 

"  Gooi  Failh  in  Ward  ii  oft  U»faUk  bi  Dtei.'^ 

GtUALD'.s  mother  ought  to  have  been  highly  gratified  that  her  sot> 
had  outrivalletl  an  Earl.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  wiih  a  very 
half-Kurt  uf  salisfacUion  that  she  would  have  wekumed  his  escape 
from  a  penniless  marriage  at  the  price  of  having  to  see  Olympia  made 
Countess  of  Wcndale.  To  be  slep-ount  by  moiriage  to  a  real 
countess  would  have  been  subUine,  and  no  doubt  Cinderella's  step- 
mother benefited  in  the  long  lun  by  the  advcnlure  of  tlie  glass  slipper. 
We  read  lh;it  her  own  daughters  married  great  lords.  But  still,  we 
may  be  sure,  she  never  got  it  out  of  her  head  that  there  liad  been 
some  blunder  in  the  measurement  erf  the  girls'  feet  after  all,  and  tliat 
her  Marian  liad  realty  die  smallest  foot  in  die  GimLy,  if  the  Iniih  were 
known.  So  Mrs.  Westwood  bore  ihe  result  of  Olympia's  perverse 
and  unaecounLtble  conduct  with  tolerable  e(|uanimity,  even  though 
it  postponed  Gerald's  escape  from  his  entanglement  The  Earl 
would,  no  doubt,  call  at  The  Laurels  again,  and  then  she  would  take 
care  thai  he  should  see  more  clearly  which  of  the  girls  best  deserved 
the  golden  apple.  Meanwhile  she  did  not  tell  the  Caplaia  of  tliis 
episode — he  would  probably  do  something  stuiud  and  spoil  any  hand 
that  she  might  see  her  way  to  form. 

The  Karl  rode  back  to  Bcckfidd  in  no  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

Had  he  read  in  a  story-book  of  a  girl  refusuig  a  rich  lord  for  a  poor 

Kulor  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  touched  by  generous  sympathy. 

Mad  have  expected  the  nobleman  to  retire  gracefully  from  the  field 

Mod  to  become  the  friend  and  patron  mstead  cS  i.\\e  \onw  \ti  ot&xx  \i» 
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ii\'oid  being  branded  aa  tho  villain  of  the  tale.    But,  though  people    ■ 

nuy  be  Ibnd,  lilce  Oljnnpia,  of  identifying  themselves  with  the  heroes     H 

and  heroine*  of  ronunce^  irho  ever  su$i)ecled  that  ))is  own  conduct,     ■ 

whuevet  it  might  Ik,  could  possibly  identify  him  with  ihnt  wicked     I 

ncUenun  whom  wc  know,  in  books,  so  well  ?    "  Bn'tt  If  miroir  in-      I 

jUi/(   Qui  ivur  eacAe  la  XflrUi' — by  all  means,  if  mfidHe  means      ■ 

"Cutbrul  "  and  Meafhemaxa  "shows."  I 

So   Lord  Wendale,  very  nulutally,  told  himself  tlint  he  was  a      I 

fliogalariy  ill-used  man.     Olympia  was  of  course  still   worth  the      I 

winning  simply  because  she  was  Glill  unwon :  it  was  poor  Gculd      I 

who  w»s  the  villain  of  the  piece  by  selfishly  keeping  the  girl  from  licr      ■ 

true  lover.    The  Earl,  in  short,  kept  a  conscience — tliat  is  to  say,  s.      I 

WotlnoaJ  apologist  and  nevcffailing  ulism^Ln  that  saved  him,  in  his      I 

c«n  opinion,  from  ever  doing  wrong.     As  he  approached  Ucckficld,      ■ 

"ConlbuDd  that  fellow  ForsythI"  hcthought.    "I  wish  he  was      I 

tidt  in  London — I  as  much  as  told  htm  what  I  was  going  lo  do.     I      I 

MVder  what  he  and  she  were  talking  about  all  that  morning.    She      I 

"Km  be  under  some  strange  influence  that  I  don't  unclentan<!.     Tlie      I 

'dea  of  titch  3  rival  as  the  cou.tin — it's  too  absurd.     It's  an  insult  to       I 

">«  in  my  own  counQf."    He  had  reached  home,  and  was  refreshing      I 

'"UMelf  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  library  when  Forsyth  himself 

'^turned  from  hU  rorenoon  n-andeiings. 

•'  t  beg  yotir  pardon,"  said  the  painter,  "  1  did  not  know  you  were       \ 
"dr.     I  only  came  in  for  .1  book. — And  how  are  our  friends  at       ■ 
G*«j(brd  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  more  caiclMS  air  than  usual.     "  Did 
you  manage  to  keep  clear  of  the  Dragon  this  time  ?     Have  you 
Wought  off  the  imprisoned  damsel  ?  " 

"If  there's  one  thing  that's  more  contemptible  than  another  it's  a 
j^e  out  of  season.  Can't  I  be  alone  in  my  own  house  for  five 
nanatcsif  Iplease?" 

foreyth  apparently  deserved  the  uncomplimentary  nick-name  that 
^  bad  gained  among  the  studios.  So  far  from  resenting  his  patron's 
''^■tempered  rudeness  he  retired  at  once  without  a  word  beyond 
^'^^^  to  himself —  ' 

"  Thank  God  !— She  is  tnie  gold  after  aU  ! " 
'n  the  afternoon  he  also  found  his  way  to  The  Laurels.    Such  con- 
^*it  comings  and  goings  between  the  great  and  the  little  house  ought 
^  have  filled  Mrs.  Weaiwoods  hcan  with  pride — especially  as  it  was 
^"^If  and  not  Olympia  whom  the  Earl's  friend  and  gucit  on  this 
^^steioD  asked  to  see. 

Olympia  also  was  at  home.-  hui  her  days  for  assisting  at  moTOtv^ 
****»  frvat  BeckSckl  bad  now  been  numbered.     She  Vieatd  >.\«A. 
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FoTSjih  was  Uiere,  and  her  heari  beat — she  somehow  suspected  tl 
lier  never-[o-bc-lorgoUen  Jnteniew  or  the  morning  was  conncc 
wilh  ihis  speedy  visit  of  the  Earl's  Nf  q}hi«tO|>hetc$  In  wailing. 

The  visit  lAslud  a  long  time.  It  |i.isscd  the  formal  <iu.iiteT  of  aa 
hour — then  the  ftiendly  twenty  minutes — then  the  twenty-five  that 
showed  the  two  were  not  boring  one  another— the  thirty  that  marked 
an  interesting  conversation — the  forty  that  made  the  visit  no  moming 
call  at  all.  It  must  be  a  negolialion.  The  I-jrl,  having  failed  in 
person  with  the  ward,  was  making  love  by  proxy  to  the  guaidiaDS. 
The  other  girls  grew  curious,  and  made  occasions  to  luiss  by  the 
drjwing-room  door :  but  the  two  voices  spoke  in  such  a  confidential 
Unc  that  iliey  could  not  catch  a  word.  Some  plot  was  plainly  brew- 
ing  against  Gerald  that  would  require  all  Olympia's  wil  and  stubbomrfl 
ness  to  subdue. 

The  visit  seemed  interminable ;  but  at  lost  it  came  to  an  end. 
OlyiDpta  was  walking  up  and  down  near  the  shrubbery  when  she 
Iward  the  house-door  close,  and  looking  up,  saw  Forsyth  shake 
liands  with  her  ^iint  and  walk  at  his  usual  slow  pace  down  the 
cirriagc  drive.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  retire  among  the  shrubs 
whence  the  house  derived  its  name ;  but  it  was  just  too  late : 
Mcphisiophcles  had  seen  her,  and  she  could  be  no  open  coward. 

"So,"  he  said,  with  a  different  sort  o(  smile  on  his  plain  face  than 
any  she  had  seen  there  before,  "  I  hear  you  have  refused  to  be  a 
countess  ?" 

That  was  coming  to  the  point  at  all  events,  and  she  nerved  hcrsell 
to  do  biaver  and  perhaps  harder  battle  mth  the  ambassador  ihani 
wiih  bis  principal. 

"And  if  I  have,"  she  began,  with  something  saucy  at  the  tip' 
of  her  tongue,  when  she  suddenly  paused.  Thenew  smile  on  his  face 
iaded  away,  and  was  followed  by  a  yet  newer  glance  that  seemed  10 
answer  her  unspoken  words. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  he  said.  "  Keep  your  word  like  a  lady, 
and  let  nothing  turn  you  aside." 

He  look  her  hand  for  a  moment,  made  a  few  stejis  forward,  and 
then  returned. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "that  face  we  were  talking  about  was  ill- 
draivn  after  all,  and  1  can't  bear  to  let  people  draw  badly.  I  am- 
idling  aw.iy  my  lime  here,  and  I'll  show  yo;i  how  such  things  ought 
to  be  done.  Oh,  never  mind  Gerald.  I  am  no  handsome  young 
carl,  and  you'll  run  no  risk  of  hurling  what  an  acnuaintance  of  mine 
yeauld  call  such  an  old  campaigner  as  I  am ;  unless  I  fmd  you  a 
ajo/v  hopeless  subject  than  I  fancy  I  shaVL" 
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The  old  fellov,  then,  was  deeper  than  she  had  ihotight  hint.     He 

)ud  no  doubt  come  over  bcr  aunt  somehow,  nnd  now  &hc  u-as  to  be 

exposed  to  the  treacherous  society  of  a  pretended  ally.    Why  should 

a  mui  like  Forsyth  wUh  to  wute  hit  time  in  giving  her  drawing 

lessons  ?     Why  should  he  have  called  her  a  good  girl  for  refusing 

hi*  friend  ?    What  meant  these  new  looks  and  new  words  ?    She 

wai    more   scornful   than  angry  at  the   ca£y  way  in  which  these 

consptrUors  thought  she  was  to  be  taken  in  aDd  kept  in  an  nimo- 

sphcte  of  covert  pcrsiusion  and  treadierous  espionage.     Hut  it 

woold  not  do  to  let  lliem  think  tlut  she  saw  through  their  plot, 

cspecuUy  u  her  quickened  wits  caught,  in  a  flush,  a  way  to  divert 

their  own  struogemx  against  themselves.    She  would  ulce  Foisyth 

•I  his  wvrd.     She  would  learn  to  be  a  real  painter ;  and  then,  as 

Mon  as  she  had  iearncd  all  tliat  iie  could  icach  her,  she  would  put 

in  pacticc  her  grand  design. 

"CHi,  you  are  too  good  !"  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  No,  Gerald, 
^feliow,  won't  mind;  ami  if  he  did,  I  wouldn't  care.  Wkh  will 
fnbefpR?     Now?     Ilut  what  will  Aunt  Carline  say?" 

*1  have  already  spoken  to  .Mrs.  \VettwoQd,"  he  answered,  tlius 
wnfirmiag  all  her  suspicionii.  "  We  will  begin  to-morrow.  So  good- 
t-JttilliJwii." 

If  her  suspicions  had  not  rendered  her  proof  against  surprise, 
*t  vunU,  live  minutes  afterwards,  have  been  yet  more  astonished. 
**•  Westwood  came  out  to  her  with  a  beaming  smile. 

"Olympia,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  no  more  shar^>ness  of  voice 
■■■was  natural  to  her,  "  how  can  you  be  so  silly  as  to  think  we're 
•^  with  you,  )-oiiT  Uncle  John  or  me  ?  Of  course  wc  were  put 
*tabout  you  and  Gerald,  because  we  couldn't  ihink  it  anything  but 
*aiicy;  but  to  refuse  real  aristocracy  for  my  boy's  sake  1  My  poor 
«a  girl,  how  fond  you  must  be  of  him,  to  be  sure  I  It's  quite  a 
'^"uoce.  I  don't  know  anollier  girl  tliat  would  have  done  such  a 
•*%  You're  heulstrong,  my  dear,  and  self-willed,  but  that  runs  in 
'^  l«ood.  Vour  heart's  in  the  ri^ht  pbce,  and  that's  the  great 
*^  I  always  knew  that,  and  it's  pleasant  to  think  I've  always  done 
■*;  beu  to  put  it  there." 

So  they  were  lo  humoui  hct  until  they  had  .tcted  out  the  (Ubic  of 
•^Wn  and  the  wind. 

"'^'hat,  Aunt  Car'line,"  she  asked,  "you  mean  I'm  to  marry 
*^  after  all?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  stich  a  thing  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  to  break 
**  *ttrt  of  roy  own  bo^*  and  girl  ? '' 
"■■U—bof  H-iicn'i! lie  come  back,  Aunt  Car'line?" 
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"  Mjr  dew,  I  shall  write  lo  liim  this  very  day." 

"  What — do  yoii  know  where  lie  is,  then,  after  all  ?  " 

"  ]>i<ln't  I  tell  you  ?  How  forgetful  of  rac  lo  be  sure.     Vcs,  we"! 
just  3.  line  from  him  on  his  way  to  LoDdoa  to  say  he  vras  to  be  wriltc 
to  at  the  care  of  T.  Harris,  Esquire,  R.N.,  at  number  soiucthir 
somewhere,  London — I've  got  it  down." 

"  Uncle  John  told  mc  there  hadn't  been  a  word." 

"  Wcll.tny  dcar.youT  Uncle  John  docs  go  wool-gathering  sometimes." 

"  I  think  ni  write  myself,  Aunt  Car'linc,  if  you'll  tell  mc  where." 

"  No,  my  dear.     !  think  you'd  belter  not,  till  he's  heard  from  mc." 

"  1  sec.     Very  well,  Aunt  Car'liiie."     She  could  not  help  smiling 
with  scorn  at  a  trick  so  palpable.     She  was  not  to  write,  but  to  be, 
put  off  with  i)roniiscs,  .md  "  I  don't  think,"  she  thought,  "we'll  «e 
Cienild  yet  Awhilc  if  he's  to  be  brought  hack  by  a  letter  from  Au 
Carline." 

"  My  dear,  liow  happy  I've  made  you  look !  But  you  mustn't 
me  Aunt  Caroline  any  more— you  must  call  rae  mamma  now." 

"Aunt  Car'lLDe!"    Olympia,  fnrsli  from  h«  own  liltlc  piece 
hypocrisy  towards  Forsyth,  stood  aghast  at  the  thoroughness  will 
which  Mis.  Wcstwood  seemed  resolved  to  play  her  rUi. 

"  Vcs,  my  dear,"  she  said  as  she  kissed  her  with  sharp  and  frost 
tenderness.  "  I've  alwajTs  felt  like  a  mother  to  you,  and  now  youl 
sec.    There's  only  one  thing  I  must  beg  of  yon  as  a  personal  favour.*] 

"What's  ih.it.  Aunt  Car'line?"  Not  even  for  the  sake  of  pc 
could  she  make  her  tongue  frame  the  new  title. 

"  That  you  won't  say  anything  about  all  this  to  your  Uncle  Joh 
He's  still  very  angry,  my  dear — very  angry  indeed.      A  father  isn't . 
motlier,  my  dear,  and  neicr  w.is  and  never  will  be,  and  he  insists  th« 
Gerald  shall  be  the  first  to  hold  out  the  olive  bnuiches  " — 

"  But  surely.  Aunt" 

"  Now,  do  call  me  mamma," 

"Surely  Uncle  John  will  think  what  you  do,  won't  he?" 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  know  your  Uncle  John.  He's  quiet,  and  all 
that,  but  he's  as  obstinate,  if  he  once  takes  a  thing  into  his  head,  as  a 
flotfk  of  mules.  Indeed  he's  more  so.  mTCTofore,  I  sh.iU  write  » 
Gerald,  without  saying  anything  .ibout  it,  so  thai  the  first  letter  may 
seem  to  tome  from  him.  There's  a  tact  in  doing  these  things,  my 
dear,  and  tliougli  I  can't  bear  closenoss,  still  you  kjiow  we're  told  thai 
the  means  justify  the  end.  Alls  well  that  ends  well,  you  know,  mf 
dear,  and  that's  the  right  way  to  look  at  such  things." 

This  was  so  original  a  view  of  the  Captain's  character  that  01>-mpiA 
could  only  hold  her  tongue  and  watch  events  as  \\ve^  c&nic. 
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All «  oner.  Iriim  llic  hotir<rf  I-'orsj-lh's  \-BJt, she  found  her  position 
u  TV  Laurels  entirely  changed  There  was  no  talk  of  her  being  seni 
WB4govcnic£&  now.  Ttie  half  storm)-,  half  frosty  atim^fttiere  that 
•hhid  hiiherlo  breatlted  tlierc  (^haii^eil  to  oii  all-|ieTvadtng  iukI  even 
Koolooota  Binshioe  lliat,  though  it  nii^ht  be  licacherous.  wras  unde- 
uUf  a  |>lra.«)nt  varulion.  Mrs.  \Vestwood  not  only  Icfl  off  pro- 
iddBg  her  biit  took  to  absolutely  petting  her.  Marian  herself  was 
ibowu  into  the  shade.  Nolliing  iras  too  good,  no  trouble  too  grciat, 
ibt  Olympia.  The  Captain  himself  could  not  help  noticiii);  the  trans- 
imiiuuiR,  and  in  siHte  of  hi>  ignorance  of  its  c:uiKe,  could  not  help 
t^nodiiig  in  these  halcyon  days  of  pence  and  <iuictneM.  He  never 
<iude  any  attempt  to  undersLiiui  his  wife,  and  had  always  been  in  (he 
hhii,  whenever  he  opened  his  raotilh  to  receive  the  fniits  of  her  rare 
EDOd  humwu^  df  shutting  his  eyes. 

Mis.  VVestwood  had  n-ritten  to  Gerald — at  least  so  she  told 
Oljopia — and  wax  daily  expecting  hin  answer.  Meanwhile  Fonytli 
lud  ckUed,  according  to  iq>pointmenl,  and  had  given  tlie  first  of 
AoK  loaons  which  were  to  render  Olympia  independent  of  plots 
V"!  coB^ncies  for  evemtorc.  She  tiircw  herself  into  hei  work  willi 
i»ilL 

A  week  went  by.  and  slill  no  sign  from  Gerald.  "Just  as  I 
liwiighi,"  said  Olympia  to  herself,  and  worked  on.  "He's  making 
^fonune  in  his  way,  and  I'll  make  mine  in  mine,  and  we'll  see 
"Wi  ii  the  better  plan."  She  wa*  no  more  anxious  than  when  he 
liftliet,  for  his  silence  proved  that  her  suspicions  of  her  aunt's  good 
vih  in  promising  to  write  to  Gerald  had  been  perfectly  well  founded. 
'■  ■»$  true  that  Mrs.  Westwood  began  to  grow  fidgety,  and  to 
'^■at  alaim  lest  he  jilwuld  have  tun  away  lo  sea  before  the  mnst  \ 
'vUpnpia  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  acting,  however  well  it  might 

'1  shall  go  out  of  my  H'oses,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Westwood  said,  .-it 
"ttadof  a  fortnight.  "I  have  written  to  him  four  times.  U'hat  in 
"f  Bane  of  goodness  is  to  be  done  ?  Wliat  do  you  think  has 
'«(neofbia>7" 

^e  sfokc  with  an  accent  of  sudi  real  distress  tUat  Olympia  almost 
'^*iwl  the  hypocrisj-  that  disgusted  her. 

*ni  tell  you  what  1  think,  Aunt  Car'linc:  Gerald  has  never  got 
'"» letters,  and  never  will.  But  I'm  not  afraid,  lie  was  always- 
^  toy  to  £all  on  his  legs,  and  I  wouldn't  like  him  to  come  back 
^in  jiHt  becaiLie  he's  fwgivt-n,  like  a  good  boy.  He'll  be  back  soon 
'*^  when  he's  made  hinweJf  Jiii  own  master,  never  fear." 

"IKa({  of  aU  the  gitl3~I  dechrc  one  wouJJ  think  YOU  d'tdn'l  cmc 
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"  Why,  he  was  once  away  three  years,  and  I  waui't  afraid — wh; 
M'ould  I  be  now?" 

"  Vou  weren't  going  to  be  his  wife  then.    It's  your  duty  to 
anxious  now." 

"Wlio'ld  car*  for  a  boy  that  can't  be  inuted  to  run  alone? 
envy  him.  Aunt  Ciir'line ;  and  xt  for  hi.t  not  uTitin;;,  I  don't  lltl 
that  need  lie  very  odd  to  you." 

So  Mrs.  \Vcstwood  had  to  digest  her  anxieties  alone.     She  wou! 
not  quarrel,  and  was  not  allowed  to  complain. 

Meanwhile,  duriog  this  fortnight  snd  afterwards,  a  new  and  c 
])1ex  Telati  oil  ship,  little  understood  by  either,  was  growing  up  bctwei 
Olympia  and  the  great  painter  who  condescended  to  be  her  drawini 
nuuter.   A  little  to  her  surprise,  he  made  no  attempt,  even  indirectly, 
to  speak  to  her  of  Lord  VVendale.  though  she  tried  many  times  to 
force  him  to  show  his  hand.     His  being  a  conspirator  against  her 
peace  and  loyally  did  not  prevent  tiie  necessary  result  of  her  fin<lii]{H 
liereelf,  (or  the  first  lime,  in  almost  daily  companionship  with  one^ 
who  was  ill  all  things  her  master.     After  a  time,  shyness  began  to 
lake  its  place  among  her  numberless  failings,     She  found  out  that  h^ 
whom  she  had  once  prided  herself  upon  shocking  and  bewildering* 
had  been  amusing  himself,  not  with  the  originality,  but  with  the  child- 
ishness of  her  fancied  heresies,  and  she  was  ashamed  whenever 
chance  allusion  reminded  her  of  her  ball-room  follies.  His  wa.s  by 
means  what  the  Earl  would  have  called  a  sympathetic  soul.   Presently, 
instead  of  merely  listening  to  her  nonsense,  he  took  to  setting  her 
down  sharply.     The  scoldings,  without  which  life  to  her  would  have 
been  unintelligible,  were  transfened  from  lier  aunt  to  him.     He  bad 
special  crotchets.     He  would  not  allow  her  to  use  the  word  "  flirta- 
tion," which  so  experienced  a  novel-reader  could  not  fail  to  emjiloy 
once,  at  least,  in  a  few  weeks'  lime.     "  Aiming  a  loaded  blunderbitKt 
at  one's  friend  and  killing  him,"  he  told  her,  "  is  not  murder  if  it  can 
l>e  shown  that  it  is  only  done  in  fun,  even  though  the  most  ntter  fool 
must  know  the  almost  certain  risk  he  runs,     I  suppose  remorse  for 
kilHng  one's  friend  for  a  joke  is  considered  a  more  severe  punishment 
than  hanging ;  but  what  ought  to  be  the  penally  for  chancing  the 
murder  of  a  man's  life  instead  of  nothing  but  the  man  ?    1  wish  you 
would  call  things  by  their  right  names."    This  was  the  only  remark 
that  she  could  twist  into  an  allusion  to  her  rejection  of  Lord  Wendale. 
For  the  rest,  she  rather  liked  being  scolded  than  othcnvisc — at  all 
events  in  this  new  way.    "  How  I  wish,"  she  thought  sometimes, 
"t/j3t  Forsyth  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Earl,  and  that  Aunt  Cai'ltne 
uvu/ff  be  as  she  used  to  be ! " 
•S/;e  used   to   rise   as   soon  as    it  was  W^^,  ani  \o  tctksmi  ^ 
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trak&il  dmc  at  her  coseL  Soon  aficnrards  her  tnaslcr  came,  and 
Acf  KOtkcd  together  out  of  doors  whenever  the  weather  allowed,  nr 
indoontf  ilwunotadayfoTthevroodsaDdlields.  ^^'1lcnhc  left,  Mrs.  J 
Wnlirood  u(cd  to  take  Her  in  hand,  showing  an  amiable  dnite  fur' 
W  niece's  cocniuinionship  ia  her  village  aiid  houaiehold  ocaipalions 
that  would  not  be  denied.  But  the  afternoon  gave  time  for  worlc 
ipuq:  sad  the  evening  was  devoted  to  books,  not  from  the  libi-iry 
oTTlic  Laurels  that  she  had  known  by  heart  years  ago,  but  from  lleck- 
field  That  looked  like  an  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Ear! ;  but  tihe 
nt  Bghting  her  enemies  with  their  own  weapons,  and  did  not 
souplc  ID  use  any  that  camv  to  hand.  Such  a  life  as  this,  inli> 
riicli  she  threw  all  her  energy,  gave  little  time  for  brooding.  Even 
Cold  soon  ceased  to  be  in  her  mind  all  day  or  even  evcr>-  day. 

There  was  nolxxly  in  the  village  to  make  a  gosf>ipiiig  romance  out 
nl  liine  constant  visicit  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  to  The  l..-tuTe1s. 
Sd  doubt  the  servanu  formed  their  own  opinions  and  discussed 
llico  wiih  one  another :  for  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  was  not 
unprehcndcd  in  Grcssfoid  St  Maty  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
*ill^  school.  Caroline,  Julia,  and  Marian,  however,  interpreted 
Oljmpii's  unaccountably  sudden  reception  into  their  mother's  favour 
in»hw  seemed  to  them  the  most  natural  way.  and  made  mild  fim  of 
Olj-miMi  and  her  elderly  beau.  WTicncvcr  he  was  announced  in 
**  morning  they  looked  meaningly  at  one  another,  and,  ivhen  aske(> 
»lui  i[  was  all  about,  exploded  into  their  coffec-aips  in  spite  of  their 
""Klitrs  frown, 

"1  n-as  only  wondering  what  (lerald  would  say,"  said  Marian, 
^  t!»  licensed  ai/ant  lerrible  of  the  family,  with  an  unlimited 
•^Pwiiy  for  aying  the  very  oddest  things.  But  on  this  occasion 
""■  VVestwood  revoked  the  licence. 

"Marian  I  I'm  shocked  at  you.  Why,  Mr,  Forsyth's  old  enough  to- 
'"Olyraiwa's  father. " 

"  He  docsn'i  seem  too  old  for  a  flirtation,  though.  And  those  oli) 
'iniare  the  worst  of  all" 

"Marian,  you  are  letting  your  tongue  get  the  belter  of  you.  What 
you  sjj-  is  very  improper." 

"  Mr  Forsyth  is  not  old,"  said  Oiympia,  who  had  not  been  out  of 
'•"'Per  for  JO  long  that  she  was  ready  to  accept  the  first  challenge  as 
■"Sttiy  as  a  practised  duellist  who  bad  been  too  long  without  an 
^^  on  hand.  •'  He  isn't  a  day  older,  I'm  sure,  than  Uncle  John. 
^  1  hate  the  word  '  flirtation '—'lis  like  killing  a  man  with  a 
'^'Miderbiiss  for  fun— I  wish,  Molly,  you1d  call  things  by  their  right 
naaics." 

/Te  &e  eoatinued.J 


A  New  World  Watering  PlaceJ 


BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 


XCEPT  the  s»,  Uandudno  hu  nothing  in  con 
with  iu  old  world  connection  on  the  other  side  of 
straits  round  GkhX  Ormcs  Head,  and  the  common  poi 
session  is  licld  \mdcr  vastly  diflcrcnt  tenures.     At  Ileau 
maiu  there  arc  iiin<»  and  scasoru  throughout  the  day  when  the  stt' 
utterly  retreali  fium  t)ie  foot  of  tlie  cutio,  leaving  for  the  considera- 
lion  of  the  occuiianti  of  the  four  seat*  upon  the  ^ward,  and  of  the 
loiterers  upon  th<;  pier,  a  wasleof  watery  beach  with  the  Lavan  Sands 
peeping  tip  in  mid  clianncl.     At  Llandudno  the  tide  may  come  and 
Ihc  tide  may  go,  but  for  ever  the  water  flows  on  in  the  little  bay 
round  which  the  bathing  machines  are  tlrawii  ujj  in  continuous  amiyJ 
Of  course  there  arc  periods  in  the  day  when  the  water  is  nearer  to  i 
fartlier  from  the  jiaradc.     Hut  the  worst  slate  of  the  licach  at  LIj 
dudno  is  belter  than  the  best  at  some  other  tiathin^  reiturtN,  and  onC 
has  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  batlie  at  a  given  hour  on  ;;tny  mom-] 
ing    without  having  occasion  to  study  the  tide-table  and  from  the 
basis  of  to-day's  flood  tnakc  exhaustijig  calculations  as  to  what  time 
a  dip  may  be  taken  on  a  given  day  in  next  week.  ■ 

This  and  some  cognate  advantages  arise  from  the  Gict  that  Llan- 
dudno is  a  watering  place  made  to  order.  Twenty-five  years  ago  tbc 
row  of  lofty  houses  that  girdle  the  beach  existed  only  on  paper,  like 
the  mansions  of  the  city  of  Eden  of  which  Martin  Chui;(lcwit  was 
soiuelimc  part  projtrielor.  A  few  scattered  cottages  inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  workmen  from  the  copper  mines  in  die  Great  Orraes 
Head,  a  public-house  or  two,  one  clinrch.  .tnd  three  chapels  comprised 
the  village  of  Llandudno,  of  which  an  Itinerary  of  North  \Valct 
published  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever. In  1849,  however,  the  idea  of  manufacturing  a  new  wati 
place  occurred  to  some  enterprising  persons,  and  the  point  of  the  litl 
peninsula  rounded  off  by  (Jreat  Ormes  Head  was  selected  as 
eligible  site.  'I'hc  public  were  duly  advertised  that  the  Hon. 
E,  M.  L.  Mostyn,  M.I*.,  had  "instructed  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Ruthin  to 
sell  by  auction  in  ijfi  lots  that  part  of  (lloddaeth  Esutc  consist- 
ing  of  ibc  projcclcii  now  town  of  Llandudno."     The  sale  went  oKt 
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ttriKUrily,  ihc  lou  were  decreet,  an  arm)'  of  builders  set  up  their 
bs  bjr  the  Kft-shore,  vu)  in  less  ihut  3  year  Llaadudno  w-jia 
toil. 

Xm  cfloci  of  this  building  to  order  b  to  endow  Ltmidiulno  u-Itb 
saniaeiilly  respectable,  not  to  say  tircsoinely  monoiODous,  a|)pear- 
aa.  All  Uie  streets  viia  nide  and  all  the  houses  lof^y.  The 
Ore  oT  the  long  tcnace  facing  the  sea  is  cxaspemingly  correct, 
ttlwilb  the  exception  ■*>i  lilllc  architectural  breakings  out  at  the 
(naen  where  the  frontage  of  the  crescent  is  bisected  by  the  streets 
—•liich  night  all  be  "called  Stiaigbt" — running  down  to  the  beach, 
■at  bouse  is  so  scrupulously  like  anotlier  that  Mrs.  Brown  at  No. 
)ij  seed  not  have  t>cen  90  elar|uently  indignant  when,  the  uliicr 
■noi^  a  Uxlger  from  next  door  but  one  walked  in  and,  under  the 
optearion  llial  he  «'a»  in  his  owit  temiKtrary  doniicilc,  vxng  the  bell 
^pnicstcd  against  the  [>rescnce  of  a  foreign  pair  of  slippers  and 
V  mccastomod  hat.  These  large  whitc-riontcd  houses  monopolise 
<kfcs  view,  and  are  backed  up  by  a  jtarallcl  row  of  houses  witli  the 
IttUBicnt  floors  turned  into  sho])*;  and  behind  these  again,  kq>t 
^Rtmusly  out  of  ugbt,  are  huddled  together  a  fen-  rows  of  roiingcT^, 
*tiidi,likc  oU  otJier  habitable  coostructions  in  Llaiidudno  to-day,  arc 
^xndcd  to  ovetflou'ing  with  visitors. 

Whe«^  I  wonder,  do  the  original  inhabitants  of  Llandudno  sleep 
^ifaemxJdU:  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September?  'J  he  parlour 
Iwlcr,  coming  down  to  brcAkEist  at  ao  unexpectedly  early  hour  in 
t^  noRiing,  nuy  have  his  suspicions  as  to  where  his  landlady  and 
^c  ef  the  children  passed  the  nighl.  itut  what  about  tlic  other 
™tt  child  Ten,  the  ruaiden  aunt  who  has  come  to  ''help,"  the  .-tcrvant 
W  iDd  the  boy  who  deans  the  knives,  bmslics  the  bo<jts,  and 
^Bhes  the  dishes,  therein  exhausting  his  energy  and  leaving  his 
■■dl  aad  face  wholly  disregarded  ?  It  would  be  a  marvel  how  all 
''"K  should  be  disposed  of  supposing  the  house  were  in  its  entirety 
^"Wcd  to  ilieir  acconuuodalion.  But  when,  as  the  student  of  the 
*^'dadno  Visiter  may  gatlier  \i  the  Cict,  the  jKulour  and  two  lied- 
I'WiB  are  let  to  Mr.  Manchester  and  family,  the  dmwins-room  lloor 
"  ooeu[Mcd  by  klr.  Liverpool  and  his  bride,  the  top  front  bedroom, 
•«lhc  reversion  of  the  kitchen,  is  rented  by  Mr.  and  Mis.  Wigan 
*^M  toEiiniile  Wigan  who  spends  scleral  of  the  choicest  hours  of  the 
""^l  io  weeping,  it  becomes  positively  bewildering  to  be  confronted 
"9  the  necessity  for  providing  sleeping  accommodation  for  the 
Kadeu  bmily  and  its  leuincrs.  ThLt  is  a  dark  side  of  life  at  the 
"■^de  in  the  height  of  the  season  wliicli  has  never  yet  been 
*''W8%  explored.    Ir  is  one  of  the  prospects  upon  wKvcU  ftic 
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hoiida)--maker  resolutely  turns  Itis  l»ck,  for  it  u  imly  no  business  ' 
his.     But,  nevertheless, 

In  Ihc  deail.  unbipp;  Dcglil,  wben  the  tain  ii  on  ttc  roof, 

the  thought  of  the  small  boy  and  the  maiden  aunt,  and  the  mystctiooa 
arntngements  by  which  they  sod  the  rest  are  packed  away  till  nwro- 
ing,  comes  bade  n-ith  increasing  periilextiy,  and  casts  a  sliadow  over_ 
the  cnjoymiml  of  a  modctalcly  comfortable  bed  and  the  convenienc 
of  a  fairly  sized  bedroom. 

No  one  strolling  along  the  beach  would  guess  from  its  apiiearar 
how  full  Llandudno  is,  or  thai  at  the  present  epoch  its  ordinary 
population  is  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  some  seven  thousac 
nsitors.  From  seven  in  the  morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon  the 
b  a  constant  succession  of  claimants  for  the  bathing  machines, 
for  the  half  dozen  hours  that  lie  between  7  a.m.  and  i  p,m.  the  se 
inshore  is  dotted  with  human  figures.  But  though  the  flood  it 
constant  the  ebb  keep*  pace  with  it,  and  the  beach  jwescnes  its  half 
deserted  appciramx'.  Al  the  wesicrn  end  there  arc  little  groups  of 
nursemaids  with  outlying  stjuadrons  of  children  engaged  in  the  coitfl 
filniction  of  bastions  and  circular  forts  for  resistance  to  the  tide  when 
it  shall  anivc.  There  is  here,  also,  a  denser  group  of  children 
labouring  at  the  Upitding  of  a  more  pretentious  work  which  takes 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  rows  of  seats  rising  one  behind 
the  other,  and  a  little  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  circle, 
is  "The  Children's  Church,"  and  this  oening  it  will  be  filled  »iti 
little  people  assembled  for  the  special  service  to  which  they  ha' 
been  invited  by  an  itineiunt  missionary. 

In  that  cxhitanting  moment  when  the  tide  has  rolled  up  to 
foot  of  the  parade  and  begun  ite  attack  upon  the  fenced  places,  thi 
excitement  which  n^cs  in  the  hearts  of  the  engineers  is  communir^ 
caied  to  their  fond  parents  and  their  sisters,  next  reaching  their  cid 
brothers,  who  mix  themselves  up  with  the  sisters  in  a  promiscuoi 
manner,  and  all  stand  looking  on  the  advancing  tide  as  it  rapidly  creeps 
onward,  taking  one  by  one  and  mercilessly  levelling  the  battlcmcnied 
towers  and  the  round  forts  whose  walls  are  fully  half  a  fool  tliick. 
When  the  tide  reaches  a  certain  point  it  runs  in  with  exceeding 
rapidity  on  Llandudno  beach,  and  the  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  the 
sisters,  thanks  to  the  gallant  daring  of  other  girls'  brothers,  are  tndy 
marvellous.     This  afternoon  there  is  a  special  interest  in  the  (id^ 
owing  to   the  circumstance  of  two  stalwart  youths,  whose  united 
oges  might  make  twenty-one,  having,  before  the  tide  came  up, 
Fuill  llicmsclves  a  lonJIj'  pleasure- house 
Whcicin  al  case  for  »ye  to  dwell. 
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TIm  later  is  round  tlie  stronghold  dow,  as  it  stands  nearly  tea 
6mi  Ik  (br  land,  «nd  the  two  )routh5  proudly  face  the  sea,  dry- 
fbowd  lod  secure  within  the  wcll-beatcn  sand  walls.  Faster  and 
b«T  iIk  tide  rolls  up ;  closer  and  closer  the  otlicr  j^irb'  brothers  get  J 
oibtpretty  sisters,  and  more  promiscuous  still  is  the  family  mixbigj 
fpa  the  cunning  water,  making  suategic  movemcnu  round  little  sand 
kift,nidden1y  surprises  the  otltcr  men'ssi'stcrs,  surrounding  them  and 
witaig  it  obsolutcly  necessary  that  the  other  girls'  brothers  shoiiliL 
iMUevt  the  hand  of  friendship  and  help  the  fearfully-frightened'' 
priMttts  to  leap  the  roaring  torrent.  Perhaps  if  they  had  waited 
■WiDoaienlary  ebb  of  the  tide  would  have  left  the  paintnge  dry  and 
dajromid  hare  escaped  before  the  wave  came  back  ag^in.  Hut 
(Wtt  is  nothing  like  pretence  of  mind  and  prompt  action,  and  there 
ii  M  doubt  that  the  other  girls'  brothers  like  to  rush  into  the  water, 
■tiidi  comes  ^uite  over  the  soles  of  their  boots,  and,  regardless  of  the 
ming  sea,  bear  olf  tbcir  sisters'  friends.  Still  the  two  stalwart 
J'^a&s,  in  white  flannel  jackets  and  blue  serge  trousers  tucked  up 
HlH  oj-er  their  dainty  white  legs,  stand  in  their  moated  grangi; 
"Mail  oT  ihe  rising  tide.  'V'cl  another  moment  and  the  s-intl  walls 
'«pD  to  crumble  down ;  little  screams  are  heard  from  other  lucu's 
*sias;  other  girls'  brothers  draw  nearer  prepared  for  the  worst.  A 
l«Kk  is  made  in  the  ramparts,  the  sea  rushes  in,  and  the  two  youths 
<»otd»ihing  through  the  water,  with  a  great  wa»'c  chasing  them  and 
"WWng  in  white  foara  at  their  feet  as  they  gain  the  shore. 

Bat  this  is  an  exceptional  incident,  and  when  the  tide  has  turned 
**14c  aTlemoon  sun  pours  d<)wn  its  niys  on  the  blue  sea  and  the 
^  and  there  is  x  genera]  exodus  from  the  beach,  and  surely  the 
'^S*y  bathing  woman  who  is  hanging  out  to  diy  towels  which  arc 
*Wned  to  have  undergone  some  process  of  washing  must 

r«el  liko  one 
Who  Irnd*  alone 
Some  banquei  lioU  ducrt«il. 
Wheoc  lighli  me  Hci). 

And  all  but  he  dtpaited. 

""ntha*  cvcr)-body  gone  to?  Walking  up  the  pathway  leading  to 
""fOmies  Head,  musing  on  these  things,  we  suddenly  and  uncx- 
fWtdly  come  upon  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  Seen  from  the 
^*^  the  Head  is  a  hill  and  nothing  more.  But  if  we  follow  the 
I"*  fcc  shall  find  it  leads  to  a  wonderful  little  valley,  an  enchanted 
^  diut  in  on  either  side  by  gently  sloping  hills  and  looking  out 

"P*  the  sea.     From  fJjc  top  of  the  lull  to  the  t  gl\t  we  ca,n  sac 
»iK  .WH,  .v,5.  /S,v.  D 
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Ltandudno  lying  bctow,  clustered  toiitu]  the  perrect  little  bay  tlat 
cun-es  iiiward  to  the  beach  and  gturdcd  (rnm  the  rough  sea  Ijh^ 
Urett  Ormes  HcoiJ  and  the  IcstiT  Ilcjtd  opposite.    Sook  who  lilt^ 
cxc-itemcnt  rest  up  hcfe  and  enjoy  the  commanding  visicn  over  sfis 
and  l&nd.     Hut  by  fir  the  greater  and  die  wiser  ponton  elect  to  lie  or 
git  upon  ihc  slopes  of  the  valley,  shut  in  trora  all  view  except  the 
gliiupsc  of  sea  and  the  green  and  duk  grey  heights  of  Great  Onnfl 
Head. 
^B  There  i«  a  marvellous  silence  and  an  infinite  indolence  reigning  ii( 

^^       this  vallej".     Some  bring  books,  but  Ibey  do  not  read ;  others  have^ 
I  tatting  or  crochet  in  their  bands,  but  they  tai  not,  neither  do  tliej' 

I  crochet.    No  one  speaks  above  a  whtijter,  and  the  silvery  lau^ 

I  that  sometimes  breaks  the  silence  falb  on  tlie  soft  air  like  aa  cdKX 

L  It  is  Lotus  I  jnd,  and  we  have  all  "  sworn  an  oath,"  and  raeao  to^ 

^^B  keep  It  with  >n  equ.ll  mind, 

^^^^^v  In  the  hollov  I.olcn  t.anil  to  live  mil  lie  reclined 

^^^^^y  Oi^lbebllh,  Wt>  codt  Eojfctlier,  citdnd  rf  tniiikiiid. 

^f  This  last  condition  of  mind  has  extended  itself  even  to  the  other 

f  men's  sisters,  who  a  few  hours  earlier  sliowed  themselves  so  full)' 

I  alive  to  the  gallaiitr}-  of  their  bosom  friends'  relatives.     Quite  care 

I  less  are  llicy  now  of  m:tnkind ;  and  if,  as  is  plainly  the  case  with  i 

group  Mtting  up  there  under  the  shadow  of  a  crag,  young  Manchesti 
in  a  fit  of  abslraciion  gradually  steals  within  his  own  the  unglov 
hand   of  Miss   I'reston,  she  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
action,  but  lets  her  hnnd  He  imprisoned,  the  while  both  look  out' 
seaward,  watching  with  dreamy  interest  the  struggles  of  a  tug-boat 
which,  away  out  on  the  horizon,  is  bringing  on  its  last  homeward 
stage  a  battered  and  weary  looking  banjue. 

IVcscntly  there   is   a   movement    in  the  valley.     Five  o'clock 
diiming,  and  Manchester,  Preston,  Liverpool,  and  Wigan  havir 
followed  their  habitude  of  dining  early  arc  going  home  to  tea.    Te 
is  a  transaction  that  may  be  engaged  in  every  day,  but  it  is  not  eve 
day  we  can  walk  round  Great  Onnes  Head,  and  so  we  will  go.     It  b 
a  long  walk,  fully  six  miles  Oom  point  to  point,  but  well  worth  the 
lime  and  trouble.     For  some  distance  the  path  lies  .along  a  narrow 
ledfjc  dossing  a  cliff,  at  the  foot  of  which,  400  feet  below,  the  bhie 
waives  are  playfully  dashing  themselves  into  spray. 

'  H.ilf  wny  down 

Kanei  one  ihat  gatbets  umphin ;  dita^ul  liaJe. 

The  youth  himself,  on  being  questioned,  shows  a  di^ositum' 
iugue  the  latttr  assertion  with  Shakespeare,  aliirming  th-i  the  uad«  i| 
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aot  H  tdd  after  all,  especially  vhen,  as  now,  Llandudno  is  full  and 
iIkk  »  a  nu  on  "  samphire  pickle."  Skirting  Pen  Tm-yn,  or  Nose 
EoA  the  oonhemmoAt  headland ;  \asx.  the  old  church  of  St.  Tudno 
(»taw  Uuidudno  derives  its  nnme) ;  past  Gwylfj  y  Ucirw,  the 
mchpbce  far  deer ;  past  the  lighdicusc,  we  g«t  round  the  headland, 
ul^qg  the  setting  sun,  come  full  on  a  view  which  would  be 
^utieg  if  its  beauty  were  not  M>(\cned  by  the  immensity  of  t1ic 
9ue  it  coaprcbendx.  Cooway  Bay  lice  like  a  pond  at  our  feet, 
bonded  by  th«  low  purple  line  of  the  shores  of  An^clcsea,  in  wrhich, 
Bfte  eastern  extremity,  the  white  cluster  of  bouses  lltat  wc  know  to 
It  Staum»ts  glistens  like  a  pcArl.  There  is  Fiitfin  Island  further 
OK,  lad  beyottd  that  the  sea,  with  «4iite  uiU  that  &dri  here  seem 
te  x»guUs'  win^  The  thread  that  spans  the  straits  nw.iy  up 
rnletH  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  for  the  long-oauied  mountains 
■btOTOtop  the  Straits  alt  the  length  of  tlie  mainland  eastward  from 
(^3^,  it  is  sufiidcnt  lo  know  that  the  summits  of  (he  loilicst  among 
i!*nn  irc  lont  in  the  soli  embraces  of  the  fleecy  clouds  whose  west- 
*»1  edges  the  setting  sun  is  burning  awsy  in  hues  of  gold  and  red. 

It  t)  a  [^e  to  stay  in  till  the  last  tip  of  the  Hiin's  disc  has  dis- 
^Toccd,  and  then  there  b  plenty  of  light  lef^  to  find  the  way  hax^ 
UUududno.  There  are  still  some  lotos  eaten  in  the  valley.  !tut 
■itibe  turn  of  the  bead)  now,  and  looking  down  from  the  hil!  path 
M  ibc  pier  we  can  see  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Preston,  and  Wigan 
laoiq;  ihc  parade,  and  probably  beginning  to  think  of  supper. 
'HcR  is  quite  a  crowd  round  the  little  sand  church  whose  building 
*v  •Itched  in  the  morning.  A  man  standing  b.-Ln:hcadcd  on  the 
>Mnd  seems  to  be  pnying,  foi  the  children  in  the  liliputian  scats 
««  boidiDg  fonrard,  and  the  men  in  the  crowd  that  surround  iliem 
kiKlaH'  raised  their  hats.  Wc  cannot  hear  the  voice,  but  hyand-bj- 
■Ht  iitde  congregation  stands  up,  the  man  on  the  mound  puis  on  his 
huind  Mads  something  from  a  book,  and  then  up  through  the  still 
^  Met  the  voice  of  the  children  singing  their  hymn.  Wc  c.-itcli  the 
•oioaioq  of  the  wonls  "Io\'c' and  "Jesus,"  and  then  in  loud  and 
i^S'U  diapason  come  the  voices  of  the  full  choir — 

W)k9  in  Ihc  land  of  c'ocy 

Wc  join  the  liOioined  tliron); 
\V»nl  fintl  l!>e  old.  old  Moi>- 

b  ilill  tlK  aew,  new  hdx. 

'^  <a  go  down  and  sec  tf  Manchester,  LLvcri>Dol,  Preston,  and 
''^Vn  han  left  us  any  tea. 
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The  Wedding  of  Shon 
Maclean. 

[A  Bagpipe  Melodv,  from  the  Gaeuc] 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


T  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 
Twenty  Pipers  together 
Came  in  tlic  wind  nnd  the  rain 
'fZfO^      Playing  over  the  hcalhcr ; 
Backward  tJicir  ribbons  flew, 
Bravely  they  stiuttcd  and  blew, 
Each  clad  in  lartan  new, 

Bonnet,  .md  bUckcock  fnither : 
And  every  Piper  was  fu', 
Twenty  Pipers  togellier ! 

He's  but  a  Sassenach  blind  and  vain 

Who  never  lieard  of  Shon  Maclean^ 

The  Duke's  own  Piper,  called  "  Shon  the  Fair," 

From  his  freckled  skin  and  his  (iery  hair. 

Father  and  son,  since  the  world's  creation, 

The  Macleans  had  followed  this  occupation, 

And  played  the  pibroch  to  fire  the  Clan 

Since  the  first  Duke  came  and  the  Earth  began. 

Like  the  whistling  of  birds,  like  the  humming  of  bees, 

Like  the  sough  of  the  south-wind  in  the  trees. 

Like  the  singing  of  angels,  the  playing  of  shawms, 

Like  Ocean  itself  with  its  storms  and  its  calms, 

Were  the  pipes  of  Shon,  when  he  strutted  and  blew,^ 

A  cock  whose  crowing  creation  knew  1 

At  last,  in  the  prime  of  his  playing  life, 

The  spirit  moved  him  to  take  a  wife — 

A  lassie  with  eyes  of  Highland  blue, 

Who  loved  the  pipes  and  the  Piper  too, 

And  danced  to  the  sound,  with  a  foot  and  a  leg 

White  as  a  lily  and  smoolh  as  an  *:%%,. 
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So,  all  ihc  Piper*  were  coming  together 
Over  the  moor  and  across  the  hcallier, 

AH  in  the  wind  and  the  r:Lin : 
All  the  Pipcn  so  bravely  dresi 
Were  flockii^  in  from  the  cast  and  tlie  west, 
To  bIcK  the  bedding  and  blow  their  heti 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  tile  vrcdding  or  Shon  Maclean 

T*-as  wet  and  windy  weather ! 
Yet,  thro'  the  wind  and  the  rain 

Came  twenty  Pipen  together  ! 
Earach  and  Douj;ul  Uhu, 
Sandy  of  lula  too. 
Each  with  the  bonnet  o'  blue, 

'I'anan,  and  blackcock  feather  : 
And  every  Piper  was  fu". 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 
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The  lu]0<t  was  tied,  the  words  were  said, 
Shon  was  married,  the  feast  was  sjiread, 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  huge  and  hoar, 
Strong  Sandy  of  Isia,  9%t  fourscore, 
VrTiisltcr'd,  grey  as  &  Haskeir  seal. 
And  clad  in  crimson  from  head  to  heel. 
Beneath  and  round  him  in  their  degree 
Gathered  the  men  of  miiwlrelsie, 
^Vith  keepers,  gillies,  and  lads  and  lasses, 
Mixing  voices,  and  jingling  glasses. 
At  soup  and  haggis,  at  roast  anil  boil'd, 
Awhile  the  happy  gathering  toil'il, — 
While  SIton  and  Joan  at  the  ubie  ends 
Shook  hands  vrith  a  hundred  of  their  friends. — 
Then  came  a  hush.    Thro'  ihc  open  door 
A  wee  bright  Form  flash'd  on  the  floor, — 
The  Duke  himself,  in  the  kilt  an<l  plaid. 
With  slim  solY  knees,  like  the  knees  of  a  maid. 
And  he  took  a  gbits,  and  he  cried  out  plain 
"I  drink  to  the  health  of  Slion  Maclean  1 
To  Shon  the  Piper  and  Jean  his  wife, 
A  ckan  hnade  and  a  tneny  life ! " 
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Then  out  he  stipt.  and  each  raxa  sprang 

To  his  feet,  and  wiili  "  hooch  "  the  chamber  ningi 

"  Clear  the  tables  I "  shrielc'd  out  one— 

A  leap,  a  scmmblc,  the  thing  was  done ! 

And  then  the  Pipers  nil  in  a  row 

Tuned  ihcii  pipes  and  began  to  blow, 

While  all  to  dance  stood  fxia : 
Sandy  of  lila  and  Farach  More, 
DougEtl  Dhii  lioni  Kilfiannan  Khore, 
Played  up  the  company  on  the  floor 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Madcao. 

At  llic  wedding  of  Slion  Maclean, 

Twenty  Pipers  together 
Stood  up,  while  all  their  train 

Ceased  their  dalta  and  blether. 
Full  of  the  mountain-dew, 
First  on  their  pipes  they  blew, 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew, 

Red-chcck'd,  wiili  lungs  of  leather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fu'. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 


Who  led  the  dance  ?     In  pomp  and  jwide 

The  Duke  himself  led  out  the  Bride. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  each  beholder, 

For  the  wee  Duke  only  reach'd  her  shoulder  ; 

And  ihey  danced,  and  turned,  when  the  reel  began. 

Like  a  giantess  and  a  fairie  man  1 

Itut  like  an  earthquake  was  the  din 

When  Shon  himself  led  the  Duchess  in  1 

And  she  look  her  place  before  him  there. 

Like  a  white  mouse  dancing  widi  a  bear. 

How  the  liiUc  Duchess,  so  slim  and  sweet, 

Her  blue  eyes  watching  Shon's  great  feet, 

With  a  smile  that  could  not  he  resisted. 

Jigged,  and  jumped,  and  twiri'd,  and  twisted  1 

Sandy  of  Isia  led  off  the  reel, 

The  Duke  began  it  with  toe  and  heel. 

Then  all  join'd  in  full  fain ; 
Twenly  I'lpcrs  ranged  in  a  low, 
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Fiom  squinting  Shamus  to  lame  Kilcroe, 

Their  cheeks  like  crimson,  began  to  blow. 

At  the  weddii^  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 

They  blew  with  lungs  of  leather, 
And  blithesome  was  the  strain 

Those  Pipers  played  together  I 
Moist  with  the  mountain-dew,] 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew, 
Each  with  the  bonnet  o'  blue, 

Tartan,  and  blackcock  feather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fu', 

Twenty  Pipers  together  1 

Oh  for  a  magic  tongue  to  tell 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  befell ! 

Of  how  the  Duke,  when  the  first  stave  died, 

Reached  up  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  the  Sride, 

IVhile  Sandy's  pipes,  as  their  mouths  were  meeting, 

Skirl'd,  and  set  every  lieart  abeating. 

Then  Shon  tooL  the  pipes !  and  all  was  sdll, 

As  silently  he  the  bags  did  fill. 

With  flamins  cheeks  and  round  bright  eyes. 

Till  the  first  faint  music  began  to  rise. 

Like  a  thousand  laverocks  singing  in  tune, 

Like  countless  com-craiks  under  the  moon, 

Like  the  smack  of  kisses,  like  sweet  bells  ringing. 

Like  a  mermaid's  harp,  or  a  kelpie  singing. 

Blew  the  pipes  of  Shon ;  and  the  witching  strain 

Was  the  gathering  song  of  the  Clan  Maclean  ! 

Then  slowly,  gently,  at  his  side, 

All  the  Pipers  around  replied. 

And  swelled  the  glorious  strain : 
Tlic  hearts  of  all  were  proud  and  light. 
To  hear  the  music,  to  see  the  sight. 
And  the  Duke's  own  eyes  were  dim  that  night, 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

So  to  honour  the  Clan  Maclean 
Straight  they  began  to  gather, 
l&^ow'tng  the  wild  Tciiaiu, 
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"  Blue  bonn«t»  acro«  the  heather !" 
They  sump'd,  they  stnittcd,  they  hiew ; 
They  shrick'd ;  like  cocks  they  crew  \ 
Blowing  the  notes  out  true, 

With  woDdcriul  lungs  of  leather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fu', 

'IVenly  i'i|>ers  togetlier  I 
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WTicn  the  Duke  and  Duchess  went  away 

The  dance  grew  mad  and  the  fun  grew  gay ; 

Man  and  maiden,  tace  to  face. 

Leapt  and  fooled  and  scrcatn'd  apace  I 

Roiuid  and  round  the  dancers  whirl'd, 

Shriller,  louder,  the  Pipers  skirl'd, 

Till  the  soul  seem'd  swooning  into  sound, 

And  all  citation  was  whirling  round. 

Then,  in  a  pause  of  the  dance  and  glee, 

The  Pipers,  ceasing  their  ralnstielsie, 

Draining  the  glass  in  groups  did  stand. 

And  passed  the  snufl-box  from  hand  to  hand. 

Sandy  of  Isla,  with  locks  of  snow, 

Squinting  Shamus,  blind  Kilmalioe, 

Finiay  Beg,  and  Earach  More, 

Dougal  Dhu  of  Kilflannan  shore — 

All  the  Pipers,  black,  yellow,  and  green. 

All  the  colours  that  ever  were  seen, 

All  the  Pipers  of  all  the  Macs, 

Gather'd  together  and  took  their  cracks. 

Then  (no  man  knows  how  the  thing  befell. 

For  none  was  sober  enough  to  tell) 

These  heavenly  Pipers  from  twenty  places 

Began  disputing  with  crimson  faces ; 

Each  asserting,  like  one  demented, 

The  claims  of  the  Clan  lie  represented. 

In  vain  grey  Sandy  of  Isla  strove 

To  soothe  their  struggle  with  words  of  love, 

Asserting  there,  like  a  gentleman. 

The  superior  claims  of  his  own  great  Clan; 

Then,  finding  to  reason  is  despair, 

He  seizes  his  pipes  and  he  plays  an  air — 

The  gathering  lune  of  his  Clan — and  tries 

To  drown  in  music  the  shiielta  a-nd  cries. 
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Heavens !     Every  Piper,  grown  mad  with  ire. 

Seizes  ftU  pipes  with  a  fierce  desire, 

And  blowing  madly,  with  flourish  and  squeak, 

Begins  his  particular  tune  to  shriek  ! 

Up  and  down  the  gamut  they  go. 

Twenty  Pipers,  all  in  a  row, 

£^ch  with  a  different  strain. 
Each  tries  hard  to  drown  the  first. 
Each  blows  louder  till  like  to  burst. 
Thus  were  the  tunes  of  the  Clans  rehearst 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean ! 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 

Twenty  Pipers  together. 
Blowing  with  might  and  main 

Thro'  wonderful  lungs  of  leather : 
Wild  was  the  hullabaloo  ! 
They  strutted,  they  scream'd,  they  crew ! 
Twenty  wild  strains  they  blew. 

Holding  the  heart  in  tether : 
And  every  Piper  was  fu'. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

A  storm  of  music !    Like  wild  sleuth-hounds 

Contending  together  were  the  sounds. 

At  last  a  bevy  of  Eve's  bright  daughters 

Pour'd  oil — that's  whisky— upon  the  waters ; 

And  after  another  glass  went  down 

The  Pipers  chuckled  and  ceased  to  frown, 

Embraced  like  brothers  and  kindred  spirits, 

And  fully  admitted  each  other's  merits. 

All  bliss  must  end  1    For  now  the  Bride 

Was  looking  weary  and  heavy-eyed. 

And  soon  she  stole  from  the  drinking  chorus, 

While  the  company  settled  to  deoch-an-doms* 

One  hour— another — took  its  flight — 

The  clock  struck  twelve — the  dead  of  night — 

And  still  the  Bride  like  a  rose  so  red 

Lay  lonely  up  in  the  bridal  bed. 

•  The  partiog  gtass  I  lit.  the  eup  of  tkt  door. 
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At  half-past  two  the  Bridegroom,  Shon, 
Dropt  on  the  table  as  heavy  as  stone. 
And  four  stiot^  Pipers  across  the  floor 
Carried  him  up  to  the  bridal  door, 
Push'd  him  in  at  the  open  portal, 
And  left  him  snoring,  serene  and  mortal 
The  small  stars  twinkled  over  the  heather, 
As  the  Pipers  wandered  away  together. 
But  one  by  one  on  the  journey  dropt. 
Clutching  his  pipes,  and  there  he  stopt ! 
One  by  one  on  the  dart  hillside 
Each  faint  waU  of  the  bagpipes  died. 

Amid  the  wind  and  the  rain ! 
And  the  twenty  Pipers  at  break  of  day 
In  twenty  different  bogholes  lay. 
Serenely  sleeping  upon  their  way 

From  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean ! 


Great  Towns  and  their  Public 
Influence. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

STRON'CLY  characlcristic  dement  id  the  hiauwy  of 

the  Engli^  people  is  the  influence  which   the   great 

(owns   have  bad    in  moulding  the  detiiniei:    of   the 

nutioD.       It  h   diRiculi  even  for  a    Ijondoncr,   and 

it  a  alnK>i(  impossible  for  a  foreigner,  fully  to  account   for  and 

exidiin  thb  licalthy  but  pcailinr  muk  of  the   English  race.     In 

aU  EatofMan  latioos   the  capital  exercises  a  doniuiani  inDiictice, 

t^  ptoriiKut  towns  following  iii  its  wake,  alinoat  wiihoiii  iiui-tttion 

^"i  ccrtsinly  without  oppoaitioD,     Of  France  we  never  oxk  after  the 

C^>l>lical  ^nnptorasof  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Mancillcs,  or  any  other  large 

'^— oar  PKiuiria  centre  in  Paris.     Tor  political  pur]>o*es  I'aris  is 

'^^Oce ;  Ikiiin,  also,  a  Prussia ;  Vienna  b  Austria  ]>ropcr ;  and  St 

'^'■'etsburg  is  Russia.     Will)  London  it  is  wlwHy  dilTercnt    Creat 

i"^  poaciful  as  is  the  giant  c-ipiul,  vast  and  far-cxlcndii^  as  is  iis 

""^'encx',  London  ia  not  England,  as  Paris  is  I-'rance.     It  dot*  not 

^t*K  the  policy  of  the  nation,  but  is  often  Jed,  guided,  inflvicnccd, 

"■pellod,  rt'cn  against  the  judf^ment  and  wishes  of  the  inli.ibiiants, 

^o  the  will  of  great  jnovincial  towns.     Birmingh.im,  Manchciler. 

Liverpool  has  more  ih^in  once  initiated  and  successfully  cimod 

.  "  measures  of  general  policy  which  have  produced  organic  changes 

^e  conuinilioii,  and  passed  tKW  or  repealed  old  laws  which  have 

^^cted  a  complete  rever&il  of  the  policj-  of  ilic  governing  claescB, 

^'*'(uig  iKw  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

,      I'his  peculiarly  English  phenomenon  comes  of  Ihat  indomitable 


*'c  for,  and  that  constant  practice  of,  local  aclf-go\'cmnicnt,  whith 
the  earliest  times  Itas   been  a  characteristic  of   the 


race — 
^^haraciertxtic  which,  through  all  the  changes  produced  liy  the' 
r^^'Ood*  of  hostile  tribes  and  ihc  coii(|iie«t  by  tlie  Nonii.in,  we  have 
^*itrived  to  preserve  and  maintain  as  the  U^ms  of  our  liberties  ami 
groiindwoTk  of  our  marvellous  progress  and  development.  In 
,^<^  accomplishment  of  this  great  progress,  and  in  the  scciuity  of  xh« 
^■*«i  railed  frccdtwn  loadon  has  playtd   so   brge  a  pail  Om  \^w 
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citucns  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  rivalty  of  the  provincial 
centres  of  Daiional  feeling  and  political  cnnrement.  Never,  indeed, 
IioA  the  Imtori.^n  been  called  u|>on  to  record  a  single  sign  or  symptom 
of  jealous}'.  I.undnn  has  had  work  enough  to  do.  and  has  done  work 
enough,  has  achieved  gtory  enough,  and  made  history  enough  for  a 
dozen  capitals ;  and  she  stands  by  and  looks  on  with  a  certain 
sublime  dignity  when  the  great  nation  outside  this  centre  articulates 
its  feeling  and  gives  expression  and  force  to  its  will.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  Londoner,  watching  the  noUble  jjhenoinena  of  ])rovincial 
influence  upon  the  political  development  and  [irogiess  of  tlie  nation, 
I  have  made  a  sjiecial  study  of  the  life  of  those  gre^t  English  town* 
which  have  set  the  deepest  mark  upon  our  political  history,  tracing 
the  rise,  progress,  and— in  one  or  two  cases — the  decadence  of  their 
national  in^uence. 

My  first  study  is  that  "  toy-shop  of  Europe  "  which  so  early  won 
for  itself  the  admiration  of  Burke,  the  now  active,  energetic,  and 
somewhat  demonstrative  town  of  Birmingham.     In  Domesday  Book 
i.t  an    entry  recording  that   in    1086    "Richard  holds   4   hides   iu 
Bcrmingham ;  the  arable  employs  6  ploughs ;  one  is  in  the  demesne. 
There  are  5  villeins,  and  4  bordars  with  1  ploughs.     Wood  half  a. 
mile  long,  and  two   furlongs   broad.      It   was  and  is  vrorth    sxs." 
Sbwly  groiving,  and  without  a   history,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
iJirmingham  until  1538,  when  Leland  came  "  through  a  pretty  street  _ 
or  ever  I  entered,  into  Birmingham  town,"  and  speaks  admiringljrH 
of  its  position,  and  informs  us  that  even  then  there  were  "many 
smithes."  that  "  used  to  make  knives  and  all  manner  of  cutting 
tools,  and  many  lorimers  that  make  bittes,  and  a  great  many  naylers."! 
In  1 586,  says  Camden,  the  town  was  "  swarming  with  inhabitants,  and 
echoing  with  the  noise  of  anvils."     Its  position  and  industrious  pro- 
gress may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  breaking  out  of  th« 
Civil  War  the  town  supplied  :  5,000  swords  to  the  Parliamentary 
army,  and  for  tliis  proof  of  its  anti-Loyalist  feeling  and  other  acts  of 
hostility  towards  the  King,  Prince  Rupert  in  April,  1IJ43,  attacked  the 
town  with  2,000  horse  and  foot,  and  succeeded  in  burning  about 
eighty  houses.     This  event  is  known  in  local  history  as  "  Prince 
Rupert's  burning    love    to   England,   discovered  in   Birmingham's 
flames  " ;  and  is  one  of  the  chief  events  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  _ 
place.     At  this  period  it  was  a  town  of  only  fifteen  streets,  90a  ■ 
houses,  and  about  5.500  inhabitants. 

It  was  not  until  the  fatal  year,  1791,  that  Birmingham  attracted  the 
general  attention  of  the  country,  and  this  time  it  was  by  an  act  of 
intense  bigotry  and  violent  intolerance,  which,  happily,  have  been 
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rare  in  the  hutory  of  tlic  lowti.    Tlie  excesses  of  the  great  French 

Kevolution  had  abrmed  and  Urrified  niiie-tenths  or  tlic  niilion  into 

the  most  zealous  opponents  of  Kefonn.     The  very  word  "  Uberal " 

liatl  become   hateful   lo  (he  country;   not  only  were  the   wcilthy 

xuid     prosperous    carried   away    by  this    terror,    but    the    misses 

^wcre  even  more  furious  and  more  determined  in  their  opposition 

CO  change,  and  supported  every  act  of  oppression  and  represUon 

^rhich  marked  tite  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  day.     The 

(>roviacial  towns  did  but  iniiute  the  example  of  the  capital,  and 

Xondon   found  support  in  all   the  large  cities  in  >»  antagonism 

*o  the  Hcrormers.     The  few  Liberals  who  opposc<l  the  proccviiings 

^  a  icnilied  Legislature  were  for  the  most  part  UDiurians,  and 

chut  reti|[iau.>i  Kmaticism   w^  excited,   as  well  as  politioil  haired, 

^Suast  the  friends  of  the   Frendi  Revolution.     At  Birniiii^ham  ihis 

fcriHicisin  and  hatred  culmiitiitctd  in  what  arc  known  as  the  Church 

ojiil  King  Riots,  which  took  place  in  July,  1791.     On  the  14th  of 

(hat  month  a  few  Reformers  liad  assembled  at  a  dinner  at  ihc  Royal 

Hole!  lo  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution.     Prior 

la  the  day  on  which  tlie  commemoration  was  to  talcc  place  the  public 

Agnation  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  publication 

of  inflammatory  handbills.      The  leader  of  the  "advanced  parry" 

**s  ihc  famous  Dr.  Piiestley,  and  against  him  the  bitterest  opposi- 

BOQ  anu  directed.     On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  organisers  of  the 

Proposed  ci;lebniiion  defended  themselves  by  publishing  an  advcr- 

"^witnt,  in   which   they   said: — "Sensible    themselves   of  a  free 

t^vtnimcnt,  they  rejoice  in  the  extension  of  liberty  to  their  neigh- 

"^Wi;  at  the  same  time  avowing,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  tlieir 

t'^'*  aaaeitHffi/  to  the  CimilUulian  ej  their  oxi'n  Ceunlry,  as  vested  in 

"*  Three  Estates  of  King,  Lordt,  and  Commons.     Surely  no  frec-bom 

"■^iAman  can  refrain  from  exulting  in  this  addition  to  the  general 

""«  of  human  happiness  1  It  is  the  Cause  of  Humanity  !  It  is  the 

^c  of  the  People  I  " 

n»edinner  was  held,  and  the  infiiriated  populace — led,  it  is  believed, 

/  One  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town — attacked  the  hotel,  and  the 

^^*  began.    In  four  days  the  mob  bad  atipreine  command  of  the 

***,  and   during   that    time    burned   down   the    two    Unitarian 

'^'^ling-houses  and  the  residences  of  the  principal  members  of  that 

^J',  including  dwse  of  Willi.im  Hiillon,  the  historian  of  Uirmingham, 

7"^  of  Dr.  Priesdey,  tlie  "  Father  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry  "  and  the 

^'*^"W,  also,  of  the  BimiiHgham  Old  Library.     He  was  not  ,-it  the 

^^ct,  but  lie  was  the  chief  object  nf  attack.   .\\\  his  valuable  mami- 

^^jMs  and  his  laboratory  were  destroyct!,  and  he  himself  was  dri 
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from  (he  country  of  his  birth  to  die  an  exile  in  the  New  World. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Birmingham  has  made  a  tardy  compensa- 
tion for  this  act  of  Itiorbansni  by  subscribing  for  a  st^mc  to  commc- 
tnoralt;  the  name  and  Ubours  of  ihis  martyr  to  untimely  Liberalism. 
During  the  four  days  in  which  the  mob  held  rule  they  destroyed 
about  jC^afioo  of  property,  several  lives  were  lost,  and  in  expiation 
for  this  great  crime  the  law  hanged  two  of  the  rioters  and  sent  two 
more  to  prison,  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  jury  before  whom  tlie  prisoners  weic  tried.  A  gentlc- 
roai>,  soon  after  the  triaU,  htmiing  with  Mr.  Corbeit's  fox-hounds,  was 
so  stire  of  kilting  the  fox  tlial  he  cried  "  Nothing  but  a  Birmingham 
jury  can  save  htm." 

Wc  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  Binningham  influence  began  l» 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  tlic  country.  At  first  its  claims  were 
ridiculed.  Its  early  attempts  to  obtain  rejiTesentattve^  in  Parliament 
were  imperiously  ignored  or  scomfiilly  refuted.  In  i8ig  the  popu- 
lation had  Te.ichcd  nearly  SS.ooo,  and  for  political  purposes  the  town 
was  only  a  pan  of  the  northern  division  of  Warwickshire,  and  lud 
no  direct  voice  iji  the  House  of  Commons.  'I'o  attain  this  object 
the  friends  of  i'arlianiratary  Reform  established  a  Hampden  Club,  and 
on  the  Zjtli  of  January,  iSi;,  the  first  of  those  great  political 
meetings  for  which  the  town  afterwards  became  so  notorious  was 
held  on  New  Hall  Hill,  under  the  jirc-tiiiency  of  Mr.  George 
Edmonds,  the  foHndi;r  of  the  club.  The  agiialion  was  now  fairly 
begun.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  held,  and  the  language  and 
conduct  of  the  advocates  of  Reform  waxed  bolder.  .■\t  last,  at  a 
mcetinij  held  at  the  same  place  on  July  la,  i8ii>,  they  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  rltct  .Major  Carlwright  and  Sir  t'iiaries  Wolseley  as  the 
"two  le^'islaioria!  attorneys  and  rfpresenta lives  of  Birmingham." 
Thus  an  unenfranchised  town  elected  members  of  I'arlinment.  "  Itfl 
one  moment,"  said  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "a  public  meeting 
invested  the  town  with  the  right  of  sending  a  member  to  Parliament, 
and  williout  waiting  for  the  Speaker's  writ,  or  any  other  old-fashioned 
process,  iiominaled  and  elected"  the  gentlemen  above  named.  Geoije 
Edmonds  siiflered  imprisonment  for  being  a  Ketorraer  before  tlic  lime- 
was  ripe.     He  lived,  however,  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  cause. 

In  iSj<).  when  the  Political  Union  was  formed,  Binningham  was  a 

loivn  with  n  population  of  upwards  of  140,000,  was  siill  without  3 

re]>reseutative  in  the  Hwise  of  Commons,  and  the  nation  was  brought 

to  the  eve  of  a  revolution  bcftire  the  anomaly  was  removed.     From 

this  }v.ir  djtcs  the  great  jwlitical  itxflwcncc  of  Birmingham.     The' 

Aour  wxs  coitie,  and  with  it  the  man.    AA\  ■ptcN\(Ki4tfVOT\sacift.V»Aja» 
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ad  odjr  served  10  jirepare  the  u-^iy  Tor  ihc  Lisi  and  tiiumpliaiii    J 
^fieil  llie  Xanta,  with  its  iocrcascd  n-caltii,  gcowiiig  iutclligencc,  and    1 
ofidljr  progressive  public  sptrii,  was  indignant  at  tlte   inv-idiouit 
diKinciioa  of  non-represcnuuion.     ^Vax    ii    to    be    endured    that    j 
BniiflMin,   the   "lO)r-sho]>  of  Kurope,"  a  town  "sn-nrming  wiili    \ 
Ulbiunts,  and  ecfaotog  with  the  noise  of  anvils,"  the  sesi  of  tlu: 
BM  varied   indiistncs  of  any  town   in  the  world,  should   longer 
oniinuc  witlioul  any  direct  influence  in  the  council!!  of  the  nation  ? 

V&r:  Political  Union  was  of  a  rnr  humble  and  quiet  origin.     Mr. 
Jimo  Jiffray,  in  hu  "HiiiU  for  a    History  of  Hirmii^haiu,"  thus    j 
^aaixt  its  fonnation :   "On  the  t4th  of  December,  i8>9,  when   I 
Inds  of  lite  inliahiionts  were  shivcrinj;  by  their  cold  fiicsideK,  I 

r.  AtRrood,  with  Mr.  Scholcfield  and  fourteen  other  gentlemen,  met   * 
St  ijic  Ro)-aI  l{otcl.     [llie  scene  of  the  ill-fnlcd  dinner  which  led  to 
tl«  Oiurch  and    King  riots.]     They  neic  (jUcd   together  by  a   J 
onilir  'salted  b>'  six  tradesmen.'    This  lilllc  meeting  founded  '  Tlw    I 
^liiical  Union  for  the  I'roiection  of  Public  Riglils.'  They  adjourned   I 
tii'  ttie  Mondxy  followiii];,  when  tliey  met  at  the  rJobc  (now  the 
Chctfidott),  Temple  Slf«'t.     Mr.  Attn-ooil  again  pxe^dcd,  and  he. 
ui oMijunction  vitli  Mr.  CharleH  Jones  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Salt,  stibinittcd 
"^  nilc*  of  Ihc  Union.     Tliesc  were  adoptt-d  and  signed  bj'  twenly- 
'i^  persons,  and  it  w«  resolved  that  they  should  be  submitted  for 
1^  ipprobaaon  of  the  people." 

Ihe  3{^iat>oo  was  now  begun  in  earnest.  A  memorial  numerously 
*l(Kd  ms  presented  to  the  High  liailiffffor  Birmingham  was  not 
<^  a  Corporation,  and  hod  no  Mayor),  who  refused  to  call  a  public 
(Mttag.  The  meetii^  was  Iteld,  ne\-ertheIexK,  and  on  the  :5th  of 
Htouy,  1830,  about  13,000  persons  OMcnihled  in  Iteardsworth's 
^*|e«iic*y  and  .idoi>Ied  the  comlitwtion,  the  rules,  and  ihc  duties  of 
■W  Ptditical  Union.  The  motto  of  this  new  oigaDts^tioii  was  "  I'cacc, 
^.  aid  Older." 

Finm  January-,  1830,  10  June,  1831,  the  agitation  was  carried  on 
"(■nuitly.  persistently,  and  energctiaiUy.  In  a  few  iiioiilhs  after 
I'Klhmation  of  the  Union,  the  infiuenrc  of  Ilirmingliam  in  conduct- 
"8  iW  agitation  was  parajnouni.  and  was  so  recognised  and 
^DMtfcdgcd  by  the  whole  nation.  All  the  Trades  of  the  lown 
spoiled  thcmsclvct  into  societies,  an<l  joined  the  Union.  There 
^  fetiect  unanimity  of  feeling  and  lutmony  uf  action  between 
*l*»)fas  and  emplo>'ed,  and  all  were  members  of  the  Union.  Tlic 
•*"  of  each  trade  united  their  funds,  and  provided  banners,  regalia, 
"^ilecnttens  of  their  worV,  witli  which  ihcy  marched  in  ptoccs^ioft 
^  ^»tii  pat  meeting  ital  was  held.      The  lowns  and  vi\\as.cs  WCi4 
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lumlcts  fur  more  than  twenty  miles  round  Dirmingluim  organb 
branches,  and  at  all  public  gatherings  used  to  march  in  procession  to 
that  centre  of  meetings,  with  bands  playing,  banners  flying,  and  tlwir 
new  regalia  all  displayed,  and  were  accompanied  by  thoiisaiKis  <A 
entliuiiiastic  ToUowers.  Every  member  wore  bis  Union  medal,  and  io 
less  than  a  year  after  its  Toimation  there  niimbercd  9,000  persons 
paying  subscriptions  of  from  four  shillings  to  two  guineas  a  year,  and 
it  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Atlwood  that  in  Bimiinghain  and  t)ie 
surrounding  district  no  fewer  than  400,000  were  in  direct  syinjinthj 
with  its  object.1,  and  prep.ircd  to  support  its  demands. 

The  struggle  was  short  but  severe.  The  Reform  BiH  was  1 
in  April,  1831,  by  the  success  of  what  is  known  as  GeiwnS 
Gascoyne's  motion.  On  the  zind  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
on  the  13rd  dissolved.  The  new  I'arli.imcnt  met  on  June  14.  On 
the  14th  the  Kcrorni  Hill  was  again  introduced,  and  on  July  7  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  367  aguost  331  :  on 
August  9  it  passed  the  Commons  by  345  voles  for  and  236  against, 
or  by  a  majority  in  its  favour  of  109.  "  The  rejoicings  in  Birming- 
ham," writes  Dr.  J,  A.  Lnngford,  "were  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
kind.  Addresses  were  voted  to  Ear!  (Irey,  Lord  Althorpe,  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  The  latter  Reformer  made  the  following  remarkable  and 
memorable  reply :  •  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  h<an-felt  gratitude, 
the  undeserved  honour  done  me  by  150,000  of  my  countrymen.  Out 
prospects  are  now  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  I  trust  only  for  a 
moment.  It  is  impossible  Ibat  the  whisper  of  faction  should  prev^l 
ag.iinst  the  voice  of  the  nation.' " 

The  words  "  our  prospects  are  now  obscured  for  a  moment "  have 
reference  to  the  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  properly 
to  understand  the  political  influence  exercised  by  Birmingham  at  this 
l)eriod  of  the  nation's  crisis  it  will  be  necessary  lo  look  at  the  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  on  this  occasion,     The  second  reading  of  ibh 
Reform  Bill  io  the  House  of  Lords  was  fixed  for  the  3rd  of  Octobdl 
On  that  day  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  New  Hall  Hill,  "  to  demon- 
strate to  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  public  enthusiasm  in  favour  oC 
the  Reform  Bill  has  not  abated."     Let  us  look  at  this  gathering  audi 
what  it  did  through  the  eyes  of  a  conlemporaiy : — "  Just  before  the 
division  in  the  Lords  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham^ 
consisting,  it  was  said,  of  150,000  persons.    This  meeting  [ussed 
a  resolution,  by  which  a  determination  not  to  pay  taxes  if  the  Bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords  was  submitted  lo  the  multitude  assembled.    Tliia 
revohnionaiy  proceeding  (for  such   it   was)  received  al  once 
unanimous  and  vehement  assent  of  the  tnecw^.   "W  itsralMiion 
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T' I'fcnovD  to  all  the  n'ortd  through  the  ncn'Sjuspers.     The  Chan- 

'>-'rorth«  Exchequer  and  Lord  Joho  Russell,  nothiog  daunted, 

■-\\iA  ia  set  i>htuK  vA  gratitude  and  complimeni  to  tlic  roecdng,  in 

Icum  10  Mr.  Anwood,  who  was  celebrated  as  the  great  leader  of  the 

Bocn^iam  TolilifAl  Union;  and  the  exprextiions  of  Ixird  Johii 

iUwU't  letter  allnLLted  iimvi;rsal  atlention  oiid  icroailc." 

Aha  five  nights'  dcbnte  the  Lords  rejected  the  Uill  by  199  voles 

ipinil  158.     A  great  BinninghaiQ  meeting  was  immediately  held. 

nsAiiiotis  were  passed  demanding  "  the  Bill,  the  wliolc  Bill,  and 

MtuBg  but  the  Kll,"  and  invoking  the  King  to  "  exercise  his  prero- 

pmcf  creating  new  peent  suflidciit  to  enable  the  Bill  to  pass."   An 

aAbitt  to  the  nation  was  also  adopted,  from  which  I  quote  the  follow- 

sj  ibott  pas&agc ; — "J^rUndi  and  Ftlitne  Ceunlrymen  I — Our  road  is 

tlui    Our  mind  is  made  up.     We  will  stand  bv  Luro  Grky. 

'nuSfennous  Statesman  has  declared  that  the  Bill  of  Reform 

■UjUwwZnif,  in  all  its  euential  principles  and  provisions.    The 

"MtUHory  of  his  life  forbids  us  to  mistrust  his  word.   The  strengtlt 

"f  1  United  Nation,  whidi  he  wields,  forbids  us  to  distrust  his  power. 

^rfertVM  wUi  stand  by  I^rrd  Gtey.     And  if  by  any  possibility  he 

'^'WM  be  driven  Irom  power,  we  will  carry  him  back  iijion  the 

*<i«dcisofthel'eoptcl" 

That  was  no  pause  in  the  agitation.     Meeting  after  meeting  was 

'"U.and  the  most  decisive  resolutions  were  p.issed  unanimously. 

^  hundreds  o(  windows  were  placards  dccloriDg  that  no  tsKcs  would 

°^  paid  there  until  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.     In  January,  1833, 

^^iiicl  O'ConncU  addressed  a  large  assembly  in  the  town,  and  in 

'^Iwuaiy  the  Reform  Bill  was  once  more  introduceii  in  the  House 

"*  CoRintons.    On  the  19^1  of  March  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and 

^  April  14  it  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords.     But 

***s  were  still  enteruincd  for  its  safety,  and  on  May  7  the  lai^est 

""swing  e*-er  held  on  die  subject  assembled  at  New  Hall  Hill. 

"fhere  were,"  says  Dr.  1.3ngford,  "  nearly  200,000  persons  present. 

^U  the  neighbouring  lown.t  had  sent  their  branch  of  the  Union  to 

*^^  the  great  assembly.     The  number  assigned  to  Birmingham  wixs 

S^.ooa    The  banners  and   bands  of  music  formed  not  the  least 

"^•fcarkable  or  attractive  feature  of  this  extraordinary  awaking  of  the 

'**K>pic    It  waa  a  grand  and  sublime  sight,  which  those  who  witnessed 

"^^ll  never  forget     Mr.  Attwood  was  in  the  cliair,  and  before  the 

^**s.in«s  commenced  th«c  100,000  voices  sang  the  spirit-stirring 

^3rrnii,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hutlon, '  The  Gathering  of  the  Unions.'" 

^*Vw  Lords  were  implored  "  not  to  drive  to  despair  a  higli-m\i\dt(\,  & 

**!»(7»(/*  M)(f  /atrJea  people."    "Thca  followed  Otic  oi  ibe  m05>. 
Cat  XIU^  X.S.  1S74.  _ 
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solemn  spectacles  ever  5ceo  in  the  world.  >Ii.  Thomas  Clutta 
Salt,,  acting  as  it  were  on  a  siiddcn  inspiratioii,  look  off  his  hat,  and 
the  vast  multitude  following  his  example,  he  bAdc  ihcm  repeal  after 
him  ihc  Union  vow.  Thus  from  the  loo.ooo  asscnililed  arose  ut 
unisoti,  like  the  solemn  voice  of  the  sea,  their  voices  repealing  thes« 
wordK:  'In  unbroken  faith,  ilirough  every  peril  and  privation, 
dc^-ote  ounelvos  and  awx  diildicn  to  our  country's  cause." 

The  Dill  was  not  safe,  for  on  May  7  the  Government  we 
defeated  on  a  motion  to  postpone  the  dislianchising  clauses  until  tin 
amount  of  enfranchisement  should  be  determined.  Lord  Grey 
signed  on  the  9lh.  It  seemed  as  if  revolution  were  unavoidable. 
Those  who  lud  lutheno  held  aloof  from  the  Union  now  joined  It, 
and  made  the  following  declaration :—"  \Vc,  the  tmdersigned 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighhourhood  ff  Ilirminghani, 
have  hitherto  refrained  from  joining  the  Birmingham  Polilicat  Umos 
deem  it  our  duty  to  our  country,  at  this  awful  crisis,  to  come  for 
and  join  that  hody,  for  the  purtrosc  of  promoting  the  further  imion,' 
order,  and  determination  of  a'l  classes  in  support  of  tiie  conimoB , 
caun  of  FarliamcDtaiy  Rcforrti."  In  a  few  hours  more  than  five 
hundred  persons  signed  this  d  _claration.  Alluding  to  the  alarmingl 
stale  of  tlic  nation  at  this  crilica!  juncture  in  its  imtor)',  the  Rev.' 
Mr.  Molcsworth  says: — "At  no  place  was  it  more  distinctly 
manifested  tlian  at  Birmingham,  which  at  this  time  exercised  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Bill  than  t!ic  other  great 
towns  of  the  Empire,  not  only  on  account  of  its  central  position  and 
comparative  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  but  also  as  being  tlic  heart  _ 
of  a  district  densely  peopled  by  a  rugged  and  robust  race,  who  wcr*  H 
united  to  a  man  in  determined  support  of  Reform."  Lord  Grey, 
however,  reuirncd  to  power;  on  tlie  4th  of  ]une  the  Reform  Bill 
passed  the  Lords,  and  on  the  7th  received  the  Royal  assent, 
re>-olution  was  once  more  averted.  Thus,  to  a  large  extent,  \yf\ 
the  infliience  of  a  provincial  town,  an  organic  change  was  made  in  j 
the  constitution  of  this  country  which  has  alTected  its  policy  and 
political  condition  to  the  present  time. 

From  the  organisation  of  the  Political  Union  to  the  prtsent  day, 
period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  political  influence  of  Birmingham 
has  been  exercised  in  support  of  the  Liberal  party,  of  Liberal 
Governments,  and  Liberal  principles.  There  have  been  sixteen 
elections  in  the  town,  and  only  at  a  bye  election  in  1844  has  a  CoOr^ 
servalive  been  able  to  secure  a  seat.  This  was  on  the  occasioD  ol " 
the  death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Scholcfield,  who,  with  Mr.  Attwood,  was 
elected  withoat  opposition  to  the  fttax  "B-rfoTm  ■ta-A-iHieiii,    "fc^  <te 
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bifluence  of  several  causes  Mr.  Richaid  Spooner  then  obtained  s 
najority  of  voten,  Itut  at  the  general  electioii  of  i8.[7  this  decision  of 
Itr  constituency  wax  revcned,  and  two  Libcmls,  Mr.  G.  1-'.  Muntz 
ind  Mr.  W.  Scboldicld,  were  elected.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Muntz 
D  1857  Mr.  John  Bright,  although  abecst  from  ill-health,  was 
•Iccicd  without  opposition.  By  the  Reform  BtU  of  1867  3  tliird 
Kiemlter  was  given  to  Birmingham,  but  tlie  borough  was  nude  one  of 
the  ihree-comercd  constituencies.  In  spite  of  lliis  diflioulty  the 
burgesses  returned  the  three  liberal  candidates,  Mr.  ].  llrigbt,  Mr. 
C  Dixon,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Muntz ;  Mr.  Ilright,  the  lowest  on  the 
libeal  poll,  liaving  a  majority  of  5,901  votes  over  Mr.  S,  S.  Lloyd, 
the  Idghest  ConservatiTc  candidate.  .\t  the  last  general  election 
i!»  year  the  three  old  memlicrs  were  returned  without  opposition, 
ttOtmihstanding  the  great  Conser\-ativc  reaction.  The  same  prc- 
dominaoce  of  Liberal  opinion  was  also  displayed  in  tlic  last  election 
of  Ibe  School  Board.  At  the  lirst,  in  1870,  the  Liberals  committed 
Iht  cgtegioiiix  blunder  of  nominating  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  can- 
<lidatei  for  the  Board,  and  were  in  consequence  only  able  to  return 
n^  their  opponents  electing  the  whole  of  their  eight,  and  the  Roman 
Catholirs  ont  In  1873  ihcy  reversed  this  foolish  policy,  nominating 
"^  eight,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  and  zealous 
'^'potition  snccecdcd  in  electing  them  all,  and  thus  securing  .1 
"ujority  OD  the  School  Board. 

Ilic  public  spirit  of  Birmingham  and  (he  general  influence  of  tlic 
•0*0  hive  gone  on  increasing  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
^  i8ji.  There  has  been  no  public  measure  before  the  country 
*"««  !hat  great  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  which  the 
"'fiuencc  of  the  town  has  not  l)cen  felt  and  acknowledged,  .Votably 
•'Miliis  been  the  case  io  the  question  of  education.  The  National 
^ucjtion  League,  which  has  excited  equal  cnthvisi.ism  both  in  its 
'"i'porters  and  opponents,  was  organised  in  Birmingham,  and  owes 
■*  influence  mainly  to  the  energy,  the  persistency,  the  «eai,  and  the 
^9  of  Birmingham  men.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  ^ict,  and 
%  liiBy  is  it  acknowledged,  that  the  organisation  is  usually  designated 
't  its  opponents  ai  the  Birmingham  League.  Its  principal  leaders, 
'^■Ceoijcc  Dixon,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  George  Dawson, 
^•r.  R.  w.  Dale,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  are  all  Eirmingham  men ; 
*''^Sl^good  ns  its  supporters  believe,  but  for  evil  according  to  its 
•Bonents,  these  gentlemen  have  been  the  principal  organisers  of  the 
"^ttne  and  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  plan  known 
**  tht  League  program/ne.  Even  those  who  most  biUerl^  an4 
^^caealfr  detmmcc  the  s)-stcm  are  compelled  to  acknowlcd£e  VVc 
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immense  irilucnce  which  the  town  hax  exercised  In  the  discusn 
snd  partial  settlement  of  the  edacaiioD  question.    Some  writers  hJ 

H  not  hesitated  to  asscn  tiiat  the  recent  Con&civative  reaction  am 

V  much  to  the  determined  advocacy  of  what  llicy  consider  the  extroi 
views  of  tlie  League ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  tcad< 
are  not  reluctant  to  accept  Oiix  tribute  to  tlieir  influence  in  dcU 
mining  the  coiii»v  of  public  policy  nnd  the  drift  of  ]>ublic  opinid 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  years  1873-73  the  League  adopt! 

"the  policy  of  contesting  all  vacant  scats  expressly  on  the  Leu 
programme.  This  principle  of  Pailiamcntaiy  action  was  put  ii 
practice  at  five  places,  and  League  candidates  offered  themselves  | 
the  electors,  claiming  their  votes  as  opponents  of  the  35th  CUiue,  a] 
as  advocates  of  universal  School  Boards  and  com[)uUory  sttendanC 
In  support  of  these  views  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  appealed  to  Bath,  fl 
Baxter  Langley  to  Greenwich,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins  10  Dundee,  Mr.  J 
JaBray  to  Eait  Staffordshire,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  l„ingford  to  Sbaftesbm 
And  this  action  was  taken  with  the  full  knowledge  tliat  its  real 
might  be  the  return  ol  the  Conscr\alive  candidate.  At  the  1| 
election  at  Bradford,  the  chief  and  certainly  the  moat  earnest  ai 
vigorous  opponents  to  the  rcUirn  of  Mi.  W.  E,  Fotstex  were  t 
members  and  friends  of  the  I-eague.  In  Bimiingliam  lives  the  spi 
which  has  carried  the  views  of  the  League  into  almost  every  ton 
village,  and  hamlet  in  England  and  VVales. 

In  all  the  inovcraenls  having  the  further  extension  of  Parliamcnli 
Reform  for  their  object  which  have  been  organised  since  1833,  S 
mingiiani  has  either  led  or  taken  a  prominent  part  in  leading  puh 
opinion.  The  statesman  who  has  made  this  subject  the  second  gr| 
object  of  his  jjolitical  life  has  since  1857  been  one  of  the  reprcseij 
lives  of  the  borough.  By  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  and  action  \ 
question  was  mainly  kept  aiive  for  several  years,  until  by  tlie  passi 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Act  household  and  lodger  suffrage  were  given 
the  boroughs.  Some  of  the  most  effective  of  these  speeches  w( 
delivered  at  Birmingham,  and  in  ihem  Mr.  Bright  did  but  speak  d 
opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  his  constituents.  Public  meetin| 
rivalling  those  held  at  New  Hall  Hill  in  the  days  of  the  Polidti 
"Union,  were  held  at  the  Urookfields,  and  once  again  the  influence  1 
Birmingham  was  felt  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  not  only  by  tl 
utterances  of  its  representatives,  but  also  by  tlie  force  of  the  agitadt 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  took  a  principal  part.  In  &( 
the  ([uestion  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  seems,  by  choice  ai 
uadhion,  to  belong  to  the  town  which  carried  the  Refonn  Bill. 
Jcwt  so  its  people  seem  to  think,  and  in  v\u5  icsjto^  as  ^^1  as 
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Buoy  disputed  point!;  of  puUk  policy,  they  boost  that  their  town  is 

the  moM  dctnocntK.'  in  EDgbnd.     Uthcn,  like  Ncwcasilc-on-1'yne 

and    Nottbgfaam,  have  disputed  this  claim,  and  1  kavc  tlie  dlspu- 

caais  lo  settle  the  contio^eny  among  themselves.     ThiK,  however,  is 

ctftun,  that  the  ioBuence  exerdied  over  public  opinion  by  the  people 

of  Birmingham  hiu  rarely  been  c^iualted  and  never  »urp>i»ed  by  any 

other  town  in  the  kingdom.      In  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  in  the 

•repcBl  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  in  questions  of  foreign  policy,  in 

£!atholic  eraancipatioo,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  the  repeal  of 

cbc  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — in  short,  in  all  the  liberal  meaj^tires 

of  the  Ust  lialf-century  this  iwovincial  town  has  Isken  a  warm  and 

iXiflueDlial  ]MH,  and  has  made  her  voice  hcnid  in  nil  the  legislation 

wrhich  ha*  characterised  that  extremely  active  and  important  period  of 

cfax  country's  htstor}-.     Sonic   may  regret   the  course  which   this 

Inilacncc  has  taken,  but  noi>c  can  deny  either  its  existence  or  its 

inipoitsnce.     The  toivn  has  made  its  mark  in  t)ie  history  of  the 

nation,  and  itt  power  may  be  seen  in  tlie  record  of  Acts  passed  and  of 

Am  repealcd- 

In  this  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  public  influence 
of  one  of  OUT  great  towns  1  have  written  only  of  that  i»rt  of  its  I 
public  life  which  connected  it  with  and  acted  upon  the  public  life  and 
^pinion  of  the  nation  at  U-irgc.  It  is  only  fiur  to  add  that  great  and 
'Rfliicnlial  as  this  has  been,  it  by  no  means  exhausts  the  energies  of 
^  Birmingham  people.  The  same  public  spirit  has  been  displayed 
*"  purely  local  matters.  In  no  town  is  greater  interest  t^kcn  in  local 
I^^Bions.  The  Town  Council  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  representative 
"^^tly,  and  governs  the  town  in  a  really  creditable  manner.  1  need 
"^  say  that  il  is  closely  watched  and  keenly  criticised  by  the  bur- 
^•^^scs.  This  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  docs  its  work  so  well, 
"'hen  the  voters  lake  a  constant  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  their 
K'^venKjTs,  and  jiuni.th  them  when  they  err  by  rejection  at  the  very 
'''M  opportunity,  there  will  be  «Ublt.sh«l  wliolcsome  and  healihy 
'^latioQfi  between  the  rulcis  and  the  ruled  which  will  act  benelicially 
**»  ibcm  both.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  of  the  local 
'^fe  of  the  town,  nor  to  give  a  list  of  the  public  work  done.  I  may, 
''Owever,  mention  that  in  this  town  was  first  established  the  Hospital 
**uoday,  by  which  the  medical  diarities  of  Birminghnni  have,  during 
^ii  Sftccn  years  of  its  existence,  benefited  to  the  extent  of  between 
■^50,000  and  ;£6o,ooo ;  and  that  this  has  been  supplemented 
^y  J  HosjMtal  Saturday,  which  in  two  collections  produced  over 
-^9.000,  sul)scnbed  by  the  working  men  for  the  same  chanUcs.  \t\ 
'SCq  AtapubSk  BKetiag,  (be  Free  Libraries  and  Museums  jVcV  vnA 
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adopted  by  the  people,  and  the  town  now  possesics  a  refi 
Ubrar>-  containing  331O00  vohimes,  a  central  lending  librar}'  wi: 
15,000  volumes,  and  four  branch  tending  libraries  witli  si.O' 
volumes.  Thus  tlic  tnh:iliit:uitK  have  the  free  use  oT  90,000  volu 
at  the  vaiioiu  libraries.  'I'o  each  libnuyis  also  altichcd  s.  free  news- 
room, which  is  visited  daily  by  large  numbers.  la  connection  wit^ 
the  Free  Library  is  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  which  coniaw 
5,332  volumes  of  Shakespearian  literature — a  roouumeni  erected  to 
ilic  memory  of  the  )ioet  which  b  unique  and  ptcuUar  to  Bit- 
mingham.  Tlirough  the  munificence  of  a  Knningham  gentletnafll 
Mr.  W.  liragge,  now  of  Slicflield,  the  library  has  been  enriched  by  l! 
Cervstntcx  collection  conlAining  590  volumes,  and  including  cvoy 
knotvn  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  Spanish  author.  A  Free  v\it 
Gallciy  completes  these  sources  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  which  am 
open  for  the  free  use  of  the  people.  f 

During  the  la»t  lixteen  years  four  free  parks  have  been  added  to 
the  public  institutions.  One,  Aston  Park  and  Hall,  was  pur- 
chased jointly  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  Corporation.  The  othes 
three— jVddeiley  Pwk,  Calthotpe  Park,  and  Cannon  Hill  P.trk- — ^wcre 
presented  by  their  respective  owners,  tlic  Right  Hon.  Sir  C 
Adderle>',  t^rd  C^tbori^e,  and  Miss  I„  Kyland. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  various  institutions  because  their  cvtstertoS 
and  successful  working  are  due  to  the  same  public  feeling  .-iiid  K 
the  exercise  of  the  same  public  spirit  which,  in  wider  fields  ol  action 
have  caused  the  inilvicnce  of  Birmingham  to  make  itself  fdt 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

In  my  next  paper  I  propose  to  consider  the  influence  which  M, 
Chester  has  had  on  tlic  public  policy  of  the  kingdom. 

Skxacenari 
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IV.— ABOUT  DARTMOOR. 


EVONSHIRE,  stealing  into  one's  thoughts  in  the  hoi 
unresting  City,  brings  delicious  suggestions.  Amidst 
the  dust  of  the  desert  it  is  the  dream  of  a  land  (lowing 
with  milk  and  hone)-.  The  ovcn>orkcd  professional 
iooht  fanmd  to  its  green  lanes  and  luxuriant  meads,  to  its  cool 
daAcoed  woods  and  refreshing  streams,  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
<aiB)og  Ktt  and  freedom.  Other  counties  haw  their  special  noolts 
nd  eocnos  famed  for  picturesqucncss  and  noted  as  the  beaten  track 
of  excursionists ;  large  though  it  be,  there  is  no  other  county  in 
£ngUnd  bearing  in  its  enttrcty  so  excellent  a  general  character  as 
Queenly  Devon,  .\nnounce  ttiat  you  arc  going  down  into  Dcvoo- 
«hire,  and  you  have  said  enough.  No  one  asks  to  what  parlicnlar 
•^Ottici  you  arc  shaping  your  course:  so  long  as  it  is  Devoa- 
you  must  perforce  enjo}-  younelC  Does  it  not  possess  a  soft, 
^ttm  coast  of  surpassing  loveUness,  where  the  myrtle  flourishes  in 
f*>«<i-winter  ?  Has  it  not  gentle  lowlands  and  bleak  highl.inds  ?  Uoes 
"  not  rise  into  opcn-browcd  mountains  that  catch  the  earliest  snows, 
■*»<J  sink  into  raUej-s  sequestered  from  the  storms  and  turmoils  that 
'^^ughen  tlje  rest  of  tlie  world  ? 

Iliese  thoughts  were  not  unwelcome  as  I  stood  ajuurt  from  the 
^uiraQg  at  Paddington  terminus,  mounting  guard  tivcr  creel  and  rods, 
til  the  8.  ID  cxirtcM  was  ready  to  whisk  me  through  the  night  to 
»*lyiDciudL  The  confiision  and  hustle  of  this  station,  imnmrtiilised  in 
•'^rith'i  picture,  were  positively  soothing  to  the  Dcvonshirc-boiind 
P^ttdlger,  for  the  contrast  between  the  immediate  present  and  the 
"ntricdiate  fiiture  was  a  wlietslone  to  the  edge  of  anticipation.  So, 
"^^  porters  and  groom.t  rush  hither  and  thitlier,  ladies  apjieal  in 
P«])lexing  choru.^  to  the  oflicials,  and  testy  gentlemen  rage  and  scold — 
•*>«  mattered  ?  To-morrow  I  should  be  knee-deep  in  west  country 
*'*>*I,  my  flics  would  be  sailing  down  Devonshire  streams,  and  for  a 
**ole  week,  behold,  London  should  know  mc  no  more.  The 
p^er  the  hubbub  around,  the  more  placid  I.  It  was  a  long  ride 
^^fcre  me,  for  Reading.  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton,  Exctct,  and  l'V^"mo\\\\v 
^"4  to  pass  ia  rwKir  'av  I  could  exchange  the  iiOTi  horse  foi  \\\aX 
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other  locomotive  animal  through  whose  good  offices  I  hoped 
lo-roonow's  noon  to  climb  up  into  the  free  air  of  Uanmoor.  It  was  the 
titst  of  June,  a  date  of  no  sigoilicance  to  ordin;iry  mortals,  though  a 
red-letter  day  to  the  London  angler.  I  should  haply  sleep  by-and- 
by,  but  not  until  I  liad  caught  such  glimpses  at  time  would  penuit 
of  the  stations  along  the  Thome.  The  Great  Western  is  the  angler's 
'^xiA  par  enKdlena.  The  Coinc,  the  Thames,  the  Kcnnct,  the  Loddon, 
wiih  tlieir  numerous  feeders,  arc  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  us  u 
the  powerful  railway  company,  like  an  in*atiable  ogre,  every  year 
sweeps  increasing  territory  within  its  capneious  maw.  Id  a  brief  space 
of  time  the  train  was  at  West  Drayton,  where  the  mellow  fading 
sunlight  slanted  across  the  Thomcy  Broad  water,  and  revealed  on  tl>c 
alder-lined  banks  rods  flashing  like  bayonets.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
cfoiscd  the  narrower  Iver,  with  just  a  glimpse,  through  the  elms  up  the 
meadows,  of  the  bridge,  by  which  doubtless  lay  trout  waiting  for  ilic 
Mayfly,  .^t  Slough  we  saw  upon  the  up  platform  a  small  con- 
tingent of  returning  anglers  who  had  been  honouring  the  first  of  Jutie 
on  the  Thames  at  Eton.  These  were  for  the  most  part  gay  parties 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  combining  a  large 
measure  of  picnicing  with  3  soupfon  of  angling ;  who  bad  been,  in  short, 
idty  using  the  rod  and  line  as  a  justification  for  and  aid  to  tliriation. 
It  was  at  Maidenhead,  Taplow,  Reading,  and  the  hightr  stations  the 
real  anglers  were  to  be  found ;  there  they  clustered,  leaning  tired  on 
their  rods,  recounting  their  day's  experiences.  And  sooa  the  last  bit 
of  gold  having  been  extracted  by  nightfall  from  the  sky,  it  was  meet  to 
settle  cosily  into  the  comer  to  doze,  and  see  visions  of  speckled 
trout  and  silvery  salmon. 

The  Dart,  with  whose  upper  waters  I  proposed  to  mate  tntimata 
acquaintance  with  all  speed,  is  crossed  by  the  South  Devon  line  M 
Totnes,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  it  at  unexpecte- 
and  unusual  leisure.  A  deep  sleep  had  sealed  our  eyelids  as  wc  ra— 
down  close  to  the  estuary  of  the  Exe  and  skirted  the  sea  wall 
Dawlish  and  Tcignmoulh ;  but  we  by-and-by  became  conscious 
something  uncommon,  and  awoke  to  find  the  train  brought  to 
standstill  in  the  midst  of  pure  country  surroundings.  An  hour 
two  before  a  luggage  train  had  wrecked,  and  our  passage  was  nc3 
stopped.  In  the  freshness  of  the  balmy  morning  we  had — m^ 
women,  and  children — to  tumble  out  of  the  carriages,  and  strug^ 
with  bag  and  baggage  through  a  couple  of  fields,  across  a  counV 
lane,  and  up  a  high  bank  of  nettles  and  brambles,  to  a  train  co« 
posed  of  odds  and  ends  of  rolling  stock,  Itastily  constructed  a..* 
despatched  from  Totnes.     The  ruined  CTigiac,  f^cXXVCi^  «tt  >i«  \x 
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Uplageicl  madly  into  a  fictti,  torn  up  the  earth  a  yard  deep,  and 
fiol^ttpuinl,  exhausted  and  smashed  and  twisted  into  a  marvellotis 
vxittfof  botastk  foriDS.  Diiris  was  piled  high  acrotts  both  lines — 
tskr.  oaks  of  tallow,  boxes,  and  beer  barrck.  We  arriri-d  at 
tK  1;  OUT  tmprorised  tmin,  juntii^,  and  wiih  boou  well  yellowed 
br  ihe  boUercups.  Being  less  than  a  mik-  from  Totnes,  I  dcEcrted 
i>r  (cUow  p2MengeTs,  k-fl  the  few  Uboutcrs  who  could  be  hastily 
JUhend  tosethcr  transferring  Her  Majcsi/a  mails  and  the  contents 
<f  Ibt  log^e  van  to  the  new  train,  and  strolled  on  towards  Totnes, 
*Wte  the  stoker  of  the  hapless  engine  lay  on  a  death  bi-d  of 
Wnriating  agony.  The  sun,  newly  risen,  shone  upon  the  singular 
I*1UK  of  wreck  and  confiuion  in  a  frame  of  ratal  fcttiltt>-,  .md  the 
•l«k  J>cvon  herds  and  8  few  open-mouthed  nistics  looked  on  in 
monisluxient  at  the  novel  occurrence  which  had  taken  place 
M>Dtij»(t  their  promising  orchards  and  richly-cropped  fields. 

The  Dart  at  Tolnes  is  a  very  sober-minded  river.     That  morning 

"oi  a  Inrcalh  of  wind  ruffled  its  greenish  waters,  and  a  couple  of 

trowlcts  a  huadred  yards  up  stream,  gently  rising  sx  a  frisky  midge, 

'^^'vcnd  the  whole  surface  with  concentric  circles.     I'hc  trees  and 

'•Ushes  in  full  leaf  were  repeated  in  the  glas*y  water.     North  and 

*0\jili  alike,  the  scenery  is  of  the  rnosl  fascinating  description  even 

«*Me,  where  the  Dait,  having  pursued  its  devious  way  from  yonder 

***oor,  seems  to  pause  for  a  brief  inlerx-al  of  repose  and  thought 

**^fofe  entering  upon  that  magnificent,  winding,  more  dignified  course 

"uoigh  the  South  Hams  to  the  sea  at  Dartmouth.    Tlie  Devonshire 

t*^oplc  are  proud  to  hear  the  Dart  designated  "  The   Rhine  of  the 

^^Ot, "  and  no  imprcjudiced  vo)-ager  who  has  taken  steamer  irom 

***<  incient  town  of  Totnes  to  the  almost  equally  old  seaport  of 

*^«tinouih  will  deny  that  the  name  is  deservedly  applied. 

The  railway  guards  and  porters  did  their  best   to   remedy  the 

"^islap ;  and  in  a  surpriungly  short  space  of  time  we  were  once 

^^ore  tn  rvtu  tlirough  the  finest  pan  of  pastoral  Devon.     Every  new 

^•^spctt  proves  that  it  would  be  almost  imtiossible  to  praise  it  loo 

^8hly.     The  high  officers  of  SUtc  take  the  Viceroys,  Sultans,  Shahs, 

*'d  Cors  of  the  earth  to  see  our  soldiers  and  guns,  our  forts  and 

*^ps,  our  densely  populated  centres ;  but  who  ever  beard  of  their 

^^Cg  brought  down  into  this  Eden?  Surely  here  wasan  aspect  of  the 

"^lion's  life  in  which  some,  and  not  a  little,  of  its  strength  was  indi- 

^^ted !    But  who  cared  for  emperors  and  kings  ?    Here  came  South 

^f«iit,  and  ninning  through  it,  with  a  bridge  across,  another  Dart- 

***^or.boni  stteam,  the  Avon.     Now  I  might  form  a  preUy  correct, 

^PioJM  apoo  the  ffatc  of  the  rivers  I  had  Iravcllcd  so  tai  10  6s\v. 
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YoT  lix  weeks  there  had  been  no  rain,  and  \ciy  iU  re^iOTts  of  the 
rivers  of  the  three  kingdoms  had  been  troubling  the  Wjtltoniuin  worl(L 
The  Afon  was  not  eocouiuging ;  it  was  so  rcdticcd  io  volume  that  it 
was  dilTicuU  to  see  where  tlicrc  was  looiD  for  a  trout,  and  throwing  a 
tty  into  those  mere  uucen  which  nun-  lepiescnted  the  best  pools 
vrtis  out  of  tlie  i^uestion.     It  was,  I  confeined  with  sonowfid  mis 
giving,  a.  hopeless  prospect,  unless  the  banks  of  clouds  brooding  tn 
the  moors  would  come  to  the  rescue  and  unlock  tlicir  long-seate 
foiiniaiiu.     Anxiously  I  waited  till  a  few  miles  I'urtlicr  wrc  crossed  tl) 
Enne  at  \\y  Bfidge.    The  F.rme  confirmed  the  diunal  story  told 
llic  Avon.     The  stones  in  the  rocky  bed  shone  with  the  unwell 
smoothness  of  a  long  drought.     AUlioug^  it  might  be  better  nc 
the  source,  I  began  to  wish  that  tlic  creel,  capable  of  stowing  away 
eighteen  pounds  of  llsli,  liad  been  left  at  honic     Nasmyth  hammers 
were  not  made  to  crack  eggs,     Bui  the  woods  were  green,  the  air  was 
fragrant  with  hawthorn  blo&som,  the  landscapes  were  glorious,  and  iT 
the  worst  must  be  endured,  there  would  in  all  this  be  a  certain  cou- 
pensalion  for  an  eiupiy  basket.     Still,  remembering  how  the  Ermc- . 
and  Avon  in  their  average  condition   tumbled   and   swirled   andk. 
gambolled  from  rock  to  lock,  and  beholding  their  jircscnt  melan- 
choly dead  level,  it  was  but  too  true  that  just  a  trifle  of  sunshine 
seemed  to  have  departed.     Would  the  Vealra,  yet  another  of  tli^ 
Dartmoor  brood,  disjicl  the  douil  ?     Two  or  three  miles  fiuTlier,  xaC- 
to,  the  Yealm  coincided  with  its  sister  streams.     My  only  consolatioHi 
was  that  In  the  same  carriage  journeyed  to  South  Krent  a  jroona 
gentleman  who  was  in  worse  plight  than  myself:  three  salmon  rodi^ 
a  huge  wooden-framed  bnding-nct,  tit  rece[}Iacle  for  a  shark ;  K-auliiaH 
appamlus,  galls,  and  an  outfit  generally  that  would  stock  3  tackl*^ 
maker's  shop  he  had  brought  with  him  from  town  ;  and  certainly  fe:^ 
looked  the  picture  of  misery  when  I  showed  him  the  sort  of  broczj 
upon  which  his  costly  machinery  was  to  be  exercised. 

The  valley  traversed  by  the  Tavistock  Railway,  lo  which  a 
Plymouth  wc  were  transferred,  is  not  to  be  beaten  in  this  couii.%Ji 
for  sylvan  beauty.  I  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it  but  T*^ 
grand  wooded  slopes  that  keep  you  awake  with  surprise  and  admvra 
tion  between  Dieppe  and  Rouen.  If  the  Plym  valley  be  twt  ^ 
wide  as  that  charming  portion  of  fruitful  Normandy,  its  trees  a-* 
larger  and  more  numerous.  Lord  Morley's  property  at  Soltnun  '■ 
the  beginning  of  a  stretch  of  woody  hillside  that  continues  w»« 
unbroken  picture squeneas  for  miles.  Such  beeches,  elms,  ash^ 
sycamores,  aspens,  firs,  maples,  and  oaks  seldom  indeed  arc  ti 
be   looked    upon   from   the   windows  oV  a.  T3Siwa.->j    <£»tna;(^  ^ 
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frv  1mi]  anglers  got  out  at  llickki^,  and  descended  ihrotig 
tbc  Uuge  tovnudx  tlic  ri>-m,  there  almost  hiddvn  by  ove 
ipnililg  tmaches  and  bushj-  undergrovrth.  Higher  up,  tlie 
Uonf  snd  Cad  merge  into  the  Plyin,  and  both  are  good  Iroiit- 
ficUif  itrcanis  w-hcn  the  conditions  mc  anything  tike  (jvourablc, 
hll  u  this  tim«  they  suffered  more  jicihnps  than  any  froiaj 
lid  <r  uter.  Onirard  and  upward  %ul\,  thnsugh  new  phases 
Wffmting  Kcnery,  the  train  proceeded  to  Hortabridge,  where  we 
fnmA  Ihc  Walklum,  now  do  longer  the  popular  trout  &lrcait)  it  used 
Vbc;  far  here,  unfortunately,  as  in  other  parts  of  Devon  and  Com- 
nd.  ibc  imncs  are  doing  fatal  damage. 

Tninock,  compact  and  thriving,  lies  in  a  natural  basin,  surroundedi 

tf  I  lidi  of  hills  ;  where  l>artinoor  ends  the  Coriiiih  hills  continue' 

iWtlutjr  of  encirding  the  town,  and  dooming  it  to  more  than  a  full 

<Ibr  of  wet  iTL-aihcT.    The  Tavy  runs  through  it ;  and  later  in  the 

rw.  a-lien  die  Kilnion  peel  ore  in  their  prime,  lliirre  is  uo  livcr  in  the 

cilBtry  that  yields  better  raomiiig  and   evening  sport.    A  well- 

^pued  llihing  association  preserves  the  river,  its  tributaries  and^ 

*>lMibtitaria  ;  and  under  one  of  their  wise  regulations  the  angle 

bcio*  Denkuu  Bridge  is  restriaed  to  tlie  use  of  the  artiiinial  fly.     It 

•*  ■  these  associations  die  hope  of  preserving  our  English  fisheries 

™idlf  mU;  wherefore,   let  cverj"  angler,   wheiicvcr  he  has  the 

*>Pportnnity  of  acting  as  an   amateur  water-bailiff,  do  his  best  to 

^Ofcrcc  the  laws  of  such  useful  societies.  Eminently  dean  and  respcct- 

*bltis  Tavistock,  on  the  border-Und  of  the  two  grc.it  western  counties. 

'^of,  it  is  tpiitc  ecclesmtical  in  its  staid  appearance.     There  is  an  iiir'i 

^  «po*c  within   its  borders  of  which  you  become  imracdiateiy 

*«<iUe;     A  rollicking  blade  the  victor  may  be  in  fxindon,  but  at 

■^atittock  it  will  l>e  meless  to  struggle;  a^insi  the  subduing  influences 

**Wnd  him.     On  entering  the  Bedford  Hotel  I  was  on  the  point  of 

^'^'Siig  my  hat,  fancying  that  I  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  church. 

*^in«tct3  had  all  the  quietness  of  the  cloister;  the  public  build- 

"^  itruck  mc  as  decidedly  smacking  of  the  cathedral  style  ;  and  the 

P'^iiee  went    their  rounds   wiili  a   verger-like    tread.       Tlie   town, 

^•lelsaled  in  tlic  fifteenth  century  for  its  mitiud  abbey,  would  sceto- 

**  have  cherished  to  the  present  day  its  ecclesiastical  associations. 

^•tjie  remnants  of  the  liine-wom  stone-work  of  the  abbey  are  there,  in- 

*eepii^  Hrith  the  spirit  of  serenity  which  *ii!l  lingers  in  its  highways 

^d  byeirays.      Notwithstanding  its   demureness    of    countenance, 

*'*visiock  is  a  bright,  ooinfortable,  and  right  pleasant  spot  in  wliich 

***  pitch  one's  tent. 

it  is  scren  mikn  into  the  heart  of  U.irtmoor,  and,  as  you  VvVt 
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speedily  discover,  sc^'cn  miles  pat  ng&inst  the  collar.     He  who  is  abl 
to  ride  and  drive  safely  .tnd  boldly  over  Datttnoor  is  lit  to  take 
hotsc  anyii-hcTc.     It  is  a  typical  drive  from  Tavistock  to  Princeton 
for   it    alTords  fiir  examples  of  many  peculiarities  of  the  moor. 
Steadily  ascending  from    the   loH-hnd«,  the   alinuspliere,  like   the 
scenery,  gradually  changes.     For  the  first  mile  or  *o  out  of  Tavis- 
tock I   noticed    the    foxgloves,  in    regular   red-coated    battalions,! 
standing  at  ease  in  the  hedgerows,  while  all  descriptions  of  flo«-en 
were  blooming  in  the  profuse  natural  ferneries  so  common  to  UevoD- 
shirc  banks  and  woodlands.     As  the  milestones  were  left  in  the  rear, 
the  foxglove  bells  became  less  open,  until  on  Dartmoor  they  had  ni 
begun  to  expand  into  blossom.     Up  amongst  the  billowy  down: 
blocks  of  granite,  wild  ravines,  shaggy  sheeji,  and  brawling  brooks,  Wi 
followed  the  road,  now  this,  now  that  Tor  challenging  attention.    Wh; 
this  (vas  ever  called  the  Roj'al  Forest  of  Dartmoor  it  is  hard  to  say.* 
It  is  the  general  absence  of  wood  that  is  the  present  characteristic 
of  Dartmoor.     But  then  the  place  is  a  puz/Je  from  fjrsi  to  last.     The 
mosses  of  granite,  cost,  apparently,  in  Titanic  volleys  out  of  the  Lov.-el 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Tors  crowning  the  summits  of  the  downs, 
if  systematically  placed  there  for  specific  pur])ose3,  may  well  accou 
for  the  theories,  and  superstitions,  and  dogmatisms  associated 
time  immemorial  with  them.    The  coachman — all  the  Dcvonshi 
drivers  are  civil  and   intelligent — pointed  out  to  me  the  VEirio 
objects  of  interest  as  our  gallant  grey  plodded  upwards.     Pulling  w 
at  the  top  of  the  first  hill,  he  bade  me  look  behind.    Taviistocfc' 
appeared  in  its  hollow  hkc  a  snug  bird's-nesL    Cornwall,  its  hiU» 
crowned  with  mine  shafts  instead  of  granitic  masses,  confronted  ;is. 
Far  away  at  the  end  of  the  long  wooded  valley,  and  sparkling  like^ 
silver  beyond  the  radiant  woods,  was  PI>-mouth  Sound.     Ahead  and'V 
around  were  the  endless  risinp  and  fallings  of  the  moor,  still  fresh 
and  green ;  and  the  sun,  fierce  overhead,  was  printing  cloud-pictures 
upon  their  broad  bosoms.     Here  was  a  panorama  you  must  in  tniih 
see  in  speechless  admiration,  but  may  not  adeijuately  describe  with 
either  bnish  or  pen. 

1  sounded  a  halt  at  Merivale  Bridge,  spanning  one  of  those 
romantic  rock-glens  which  intersect  Dartmoor  at  every  point.  The 
Walkham.  not  yet  polluted  by  the  mines,  passes  downwards  at  this 
point.  It  is  a  good  sample  of  a  Dartmoor  stream,  plashing  just  then 
from  steep  to  steep  in  a  quiet  musical  fashion,  the  banks  open  aitfU 

*  The  bogs  of  cuur^e  suggest  TorHU  piinieval.  and  some  yctis  since  no  incOBr 
sidfmblc  liaccs  of  ttopkal  trees  and  pUoli  weie  iliscoveicd  in  one  pjin  of  the 
taoon. 
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,  ud  t2ie  water  clear  as  CTysul.  It  was,  indeed,  so  dear  iliat  I 
oa  (he  qiot  abandoned  my  original  intention  of  half  an  hour'.t  fishing. 
Aannbcrofprisonvranlen  were  abroad  sulking  convicts.  ThreeofUie 
*Ne«h(i  bad  escaped  in  a  sudden  fo^-  that,  enveloping  the  moor  as 
wilti  I  bhnket  two  hours  before,  had  di-iappciucd  as  suddenly  as  it 
cm.  Tbe  convicts  had  got  away ;  two  of  them  had  been  shot  when 
^  h^  hUei,  and  the  warden  were  searching  for  the  third,  examining 
tmf  bnilder,  every  peat  stack,  cver>'  bit  of  ditch  and  bog.  Nearer 
PltDCdown  we  saw  the  warders  bearing  the  prostrate  runaway,  number 
tine,  10  tlte  convict  cstablishnKnt,  winged  with  a  well-directed  bullet 
ioa  1  carbine.  Princelown  is  a  most  desimbte  head-quarten  for 
tk  U^,  since  it  commands  several  of  the  moorland  streams  ;  and 
Aoe  is  adnsirablc  hotel  aocommodatlon  for  man  and  beast  in  tlie 
fbtc 

To  li^  Danmoor  properly  a  horse  is  necessary  for  a  mnn  of 
«l)f  nodetatc  walking  powers,  and  if  he  is  forlunjce  ciioiigli  to 
oipSt  far  die  tenu  of  his  stay  a  moorland  pony  it  will  be  a  decided 
■dtuiige;  'Hie  man  who  can  trudge  IJfteen  miles  a  day  may,  how- 
**tt>  toosider  himself  independent  of  anyiliing  but  a  i^ensiblc  jiatr  of 
bscn,  lod  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there,  more  tlun  1,500 
ftttaiore  the  level  of  the  sea,  fatigue  is  seldom  felt  as  in  the  lower 
<*imiy.  There  is  a.  comfort:ibtc  inn  also  at  Two  Krldi^es,  about  two 
■bIb  (torn  I'rincctown.  in  a  fine  situation,  and  close  to  the  West  Dart 
»d  IB  bibutary  (he  Cowsick. 

%ae  Danmoor  streamlets,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  explain, 
^''e  many,  indeed  most  things  in  common.  Besides  the  larger 
^tsaa  there  are,  I  believe,  fifty  brooks  abounding  in  troul.  but  of 
liicn  il\  these  conclosions  may  be  taken  for  granted  : — the  trout  are 
't'Uikably  small,  delicious  eating,  and  so  jtlentiful  lh»t  one  is  almost 
*^d  lo  mention  the  undoubted  "  takc«  "  that,  in  suitable  water  and 
^i,  may  be  expected.  As  I  bad  feared  when  once  I  had  surveyed 
the  chanoes  from  the  railway  caniage,  my  visit  to  Dartmoor,  as 
*  ow  matter  of  fins  and  tails,  was  not  profitable.  Tlie  water 
^  001  been  so  low  in  the  memory  of  our  dear  useful  friend 
1^  eldest  inhabitant ;  it  n-as  remarkably  pellucid ;  and,  to  make 
**  vone,  the  wind  blew  either  iionh-east  or  not  at  all.  Slimy 
**Bds  had  accumulated  in  tiie  pools,  and  nothing  but  a  tre- 
"Bdous  freshet  would  clear  them.  Still  with  these  overwhelming 
&)dviBtages,  10  which  a  bright  sun  may  be  added,  and  fishing, 
"  on  ilie  la.tt  day  I  found,  with  not  the  most  aijpropri.ite  flics, 
1  Ought  an  average  of  two  doxen  each  day,  and  might  h;ivc  basVeleA 
^"i&it  tku  ^tianat/- 00  the  lint  day  bad  I  known  how  smaU  '«  viii 
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the  cnatom  to  take  ihem,*    I  adroit  the  fish  were  wofully  small,  even 
smaller  than  Welsh  trout.     One  fellow  weighed  close  upon  half 
pound,  and  lliat  seemed  ofroaroraodi  proportions  amongst  its  brethrei 
but  3.  quarter  pound  troui  was  considered  by  the  Devoninns  a  high: 
respectable  moorbnd  fi«li.  It  ii  a  well  known  rale  in  angling  that  wl 
the  small  fish  feed  greedily  ihc  large  ones  do  not  move,  and  via  verti, 
and  the  small  ones  bad  the  ill  taste  to  be  in  the  ascendant  on  m 
visit  to  Dartmoor.    The  bulk  of  die  trout  were  about  the  dimcnsii 
of  sprats,  and  these  I  in  my  ignorance  on  the  first  day  returned 
the  water.    Three  or  four,  however,  injured  beyond  rcdempiion 
the  steel,  went  to  the  cook  with  the  siacible  fish.     Ai  dinner  I  mai 
•a  diBCOv'ery.      The  Danmoor  troutlets  arc  the  best   ll.ivotircd  ain 
sweetest  eating  fish  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  tftste.     Vi 
devour,  or  rather  scruncli  them,  body,  bones,  and  head  ;   whi 
are  nothing  to  Ihem.     A  I'lymoiith  friend  afiern-ards  told  mc  Ii 
panics  of  gourmands  fteiiucnlly  make  expeditions  to  I'rincciown  for 
the  sake  of  a  dish  oipeiitt  trtiift.   The  quart erpoundcrs,  tliough  not 
be  despised,  are  at  table  less  delicate  than  the  symmetrical,  burly  li' 
things  that  at  first  so  trouble  the  angler's  conscience.    A  irout  break: 
at  the  Duchy  Hotel  at  Princetown,  widiin  sight  of  miles  of  moor  rolfi 
outwards  to  the  horizon,  is  a  treat  to  be  often  repeated ;  or  if 
luncheon  time  in  the  \Vest  Dart  Valley  you  look  in  at  Two  llridgcs 
Inn,  and,  selecting  a  doien  of  the  smallest  fish  from  your  basket,  band 
them  over  to  the  landlady,  the  chances  are  that  twelve  tiny  tails  alone 
will  be  left  witness  to  your  appetite.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  fuss  made 
a  few  years  since  about  the  convicts'  diet :  Dartmoor  has  a  special 
facility  for  making  a  man  wolfishly  hungry.     Pick-me-ups  are  unkno' 
in  that  village  of  stone,  Princetown,  where  the  houses,  probably  o! 
of  respect   to   the   convict    establishment,    do   net   rise  above    tin 
severest  rules  of  architecture. 


*  In  making  these  slHlemcnts  no  camment  to  an  angler  is  wecestarf,  but] 
ihenili]  like  to  ^ve  tlic  ^piMrnil  reader  a  specimen  of  tlie  acreasanabic  inc 
with  which  fishertD en  me  rcijirilcd  by  persons  who  h.ivc  no  practical  sympathy  t 
their  pursuits.    In  tnj-  article  in  the  May  numlier  of  the  Gerit!rman's  ifagaiini  I 
descnbcd   an   .idual   day's  sport,  which,  although  one  naturally  selects  ont'i  ^ 
best  days  as  subjects  of  discourse,  under  tile  circumstances  bote  a  very  n>odcrat«~fl 
result.      A  Cumberland  critic  thereupon  conn^sed   clistilic  to  Ked   Spinncrv' 
articles  because  tliey  are  "  loo  ngrecnble,"  and  "his  May-ny  li«tijas  U  loo  gMd 
to  bt  true,  and  such  as  no  angler  could  ever  hope  to  realise."    Of  OMrw  IIh 
Cuinberbnd  critic  ia  entitled  to  his  likes  sntt  dislikes  in  common  with  the  rc«l  ol 
the  human  race ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  thul  he  could  not  have  penned  the  sbove 
tcmailit  after  rciuliiig  the  article,  unlcis  lie  ■were  ho^ielcssly  ignor.uil  of  aogliBc 
matters,   or  Limielf  an   unsucccsstui  and  soMied  tiAcrmatv. 
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Fow,  fiw,  and  six  dozen  of  oout  are  no  micommon  result  of  a 
iifi  peraevciing  and  intelligent  anglir^  An  old  man,  vrjiom  I  had 
Bdrcaion  whatever  to  doubt— for  nmilar  slateownia  were  made  to 
me  by  oti>cn — a»ured  nw  that  he  once  caught  Aflcen  dozen  in  eight 
ban.  This  assertion  n-ill  probably  take  away  the  breath  of  the 
iocnduloiu  critic  who  shrugs  his  shouldera  and  iliops  the  corners 
of  bit  raoutli  at  any  ccconi  of  rod  and  line  work ;  but  with 
•Kj  exceptional  luc):,  or  perh^iis  it  should  be  said  a  combiDation 
of  ImnHtc  ciiciiRixtanccs,  siich  an  cnormouH  capture  ii  rpiiie 
pcoiblt  00  the  Dartn>oor  sticams.  Of  course  it  will  not  often 
oat,  Mtd  five  or  six  dozen  is  die  total  which  under  ordinar}-  condi- 
liMihould  give  complete  satisfaction,  and  send  the  anj^ler  home  in 
pod  humour  with  himself,  his  tackle,  the  water,  the  weather — and,  in 
li^lhewoitd  at  large.  Not  even  accidentally  would  Iwish  to  do  an 
iqnice  to  lh«  bonny  watercourses  of  Danmoor.  I  am  fax  too  much 
(■ntouKd  of  them  to  be  i^i^ilty  of  so  flagrant  a  crime,  and  on  this 
ucMun  I  would  introduce  a  marginal  clause  touching  the  size  of 
tWr  (nny  habitants.  After  a  Hood  you  ore  never  quite  certain 
•h»l»iU  be  tempted  by  the  tly.  Salmon  are  every  ycnr  known  to 
pA  their  way  up  into  the  moor,  and  are  xeeii  in  pool.t  reachable  by 
ilMdEke  channeU  which  to  an  unpractised  eye  contain  scarce  water 
"SdoU  to  cover  a  fish.  Large  trout  of  two  and  three  pounds 
*<>ght  are  sometimes  found  when  the  water  is  clearing,  but  these  are 
«a>l  visitors  never  to  be  calculated  upon.  Late  in  the  season  the 
'"Oh  swarm  with  salmon  fry  wliicli  worry  the  fisherman  by  their 
Wwiljr.  There  are,  or  ought  be,  plenty  of  salmon  in  the  Dcvon- 
^Bvcrs.  At  Tavistock  I  saw  a  report  just  sent  in  from  the  lower 
^'*ot  of  the  Tavy  and  Tamar  setting  forth  that  salmon  and  trout 
W  MvCT  been  seen  in  more  abundance  than  during  the  present 
fi^m,  but  that — and  as  Mr.  Frank  Auckland  was  in  the  locality  I 
W*  he  made  a  note  oCtliis— -the  mines  were  playing  havoc  with  the 
■Wt. 

^e  Dartmoor  sdeaDis  should  always  be  tltthed  upwards.  Their 
^tdion  betnf;,  roughly  speaking,  from  north  to  south,  this  course  is 
Ik  onest  as  well  as  the  best  to  pursue  when  the  wind  sits  in  the 
^BVqoarta  for  piscatorial  pursuits.  It  will  save  time  and  trouble  to 
W  in  a  stock  of  flies  at  Plymouth  or  Tavistock.  If  one  could  make 
*t  cf  finding  that  infallible  native  who  generally  hirks  somewhere 
***  'he  waterside,  and  who  manufactures  flics  more  killing  and  more 
■•""l  than  the  living  insect,  he  is  the  man  to  buy  from  ;  hut  it  may 
^■PPailittt  the  worthy  is  not  to  be  found,  and  life  is  too  5,hon  to  wasVe 
*  "*T  io  oecanlu'og  him  while  the  Ssk  are  eagerly  rising,     TV\c  ftVe* 
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at  both  Tavistod:  and  Plymotitli  are  excellent,  and  the  shopkeepen] 
thoroughly  underst^md  Dartmoor,  and  will  give  the  customer  honest 
advice  as  to  the  streams.  The  knowing  ones  in  Devonshire  never' 
use  winged  flics,  and  many  of  the  most  successful  fishermen  go 
through  the  season  with,  at  the  outside,  not  more  tlian  half  a  do^cn 
difTerent  hacktcs.  Of  these,  Uie  esseniials  are  a  blue  upright,  a  red  or  j 
red-and-bbck  jialmer,  and  a  black  lly,  which  for  convenience  sake 
we  may  also  ctll  a  palmer.  'I'he  rx)c!i  h-bondu  is  not  amiss,  and! 
there  is  a  gaudy  little  fly  called  tlic  Meav)*  Red,  which  kills  well  on' 
the  Meavy.  A  small  golden  palmer,  used  for  grayling  io  the  Wharfe, 
and  given  me  a  year  a^o  by  its  author,  a  keeper  at  Bolton  Abbey, . 
found  me  a  couple  of  brace  of  trout  in  the  Double  Dart  when  th«| 
local  flies  utterly  failed ;  and  on  the  same  stream  I  met  a  youlhfa 
rustic  with  a  dozen  and  a  hnlf  of  nice  fish  (say  averaging  four 
ounces),  takenagainsllavr.of  course,  with  a  live  "vcm-wcb,"  by  which] 
name  the  reni-ily  is  known  in  those  parts.  The  upper  streams  beii 
very  small  and  broken,  the  artificial  flics  used  are.  as  usual,  much'' 
larger  than  could  be  ventured  upon  in  broader  and  deeper  rivers  whose 
flow  is  mote  even.  It  is  only  once  now  and  then  that  the  Dart- 
moor angler  encumbers  himself  with  wading  material.t  «r  landing  net. 
A  shilling  day  ticket  may  be  purchased  at  the  Duchy  Hotel,  entitling 
the  holder  to  fish  any  or  al!  of  the  Dartmoor  streams.  The  May-fl)^| 
is  a  stranger  to  Dartmoor,  and  I  complete  ray  catalogue  of  items  bj.^ 
a  reference  to  Cherrybrook,  which  is  a  very  favourite  stream,  anc^ 
whicii  is  probably  the  only  one  in  England  that  may  be  fished  in  af 
Qorth-east  wind.  ■ 

Beginning  al  Two  Bridges,  fish  the  West  Dart  to  the  junctio^^ 
where  the  East  Dart,  amidst  beautiful  wooded  scenery,  joins.    ^C~ 
the  higher  land,  far  above  the  meeting  of  tlie  waters  (Dartmeet),  tlT" 
two  Daits  run  ihrovigh  unadulterated  Dartmoor;  110  bushes  take     -= 
mean  advantage  of  your  carelessness,  no  trees  are 'near.  The  outlc 
if  ic  were  not  so  grand  in  its  wild  ruggedness,  would  be  inexprcssit 
dreary  ;    and  to  many  visitors  very   likely  Dartmoor  is  a  hovrlfiHHJi 
wilderness,   fit  only  for  convicts,  lunatics — and  artists.      It  i^^ 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  that  all  men  do  not  see  n^^ifl 
the  same  eyes.    >Vhen,  years  gone  by,  we  had  prisoners  of  -^^^ 
nlio   were   confined   at    Dartmoor    (the  convict  establish  merit   -^^»as 
built  for  tliat  jiurpose),  a  French  writer  described  it  as  a  terrs  Vk 
Siberia,    covered   wiili    unmetting    snow.      "  When   the    snows       ^ 
away,"  he  added,  "the  mists  appear. "     In  the  [desolation  of  wiow 
Ddnmaor  is  naturally  not  so  pleasant  as  Torquay  or  Brighton.      fn 
tAe  summer  the  Frenchman's  descripUon  Tn,u?.\  tvov  \>t  'UAUtioD^r 
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ix  tha  the  heather  is  evcryirkere  abloom  ;  the  graceful  ferns 
(nnd/jr  i«Mp  the  edges  of  th«  great  grey  rocks ;  tlic  Toot  sinks  into 
an  dutk  velvet  pile  of  mosfi,  herbiige,  nnd  slpinc  plants ;  the  disUnt 
•  :ip|H(es  citdi  and  tioM  thc$Iia<luwN  of  the  clouds  in  the  miirmurou« 
fvwups;  the  colours  of  earth  and  sky  imperceptibly  change  and 
b!(nil  mom,  noon,  and  night ;  the  cuckoo  tells  and  re-lclb  "  liis 
Mnit  to  all  the  hilb";  the  peewit,  couched  in  the  ruihes  hy  the  brook, 
uiitn  its  shrill  cry  at  your  approadi,  and  iiieK,  with  imtinclive 
dfttaf;,  to  entice  yoti  away  from  '\M  next ;  and  there  is  music  in  the 
"rJifd  air,  performed  hy  such  united  choir*  as  myriads  of  mcrry- 
'nnl  idtecis,  the  tinkling  of  strcanu,  and  the  half-mournful  cadence 
ofiMBjr  zephyrs  journeying  over  the  moors. 

!<or  Danmecl  woods  begin  to  diversify  the  landscape.    They 
oMw  the  steep  declivities  that  rise  precipitately  from  one  or  both 

rfciafct    Below  the  bridge  there  arc  numbers  of  the  most  tempting 
PWh;  but  the  local  fisiiermcn,  admitting  the  superior  scenery,  give 
^  tponman's  ptlm  to  the  West  Dart,  which  for  a  mile  or  two       ■ 
^W  the  bridge  is  ihe  beau-ideal  of  a  picturesque  mountain  stream, 
'b  bed  fa  strewn  with  gigantic  boulders  that  in  drought  as  in  Hood 
"^te  Ihe  impetiioiu  current  into  ebulliiionii  of  boil,  bubble,  foam, 
**d  headlong  plunges  very  beautiful  to  watch,  and  |jre*cnlly,  when 
'*e  torrent  modeiaics  into  a  less  violent  flow,  most  scr*iccable  to 
'*e  dexterous  handler  of  the  fly-rod.    The  Dart  on  its  downward 
'•>iu»e  to   Buckfistleigh.  more  especially  in  its  windings  through 
"■olae  Chase,  is  the  paradise  of  painters. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  recount  the  legends  to  which 

-'artmoor  Forest  ha.t  given  rise.     It  was  my  privilege  on  one  of  my 

'^lihlcs  to  fall  in  with  a  gentleman  renewing  an  old  acquaintance 

^'th  ibc  moory.     I'or  years  he  had  been  doomed  to  fririlc  in  the 

*^'*;it   Indies,  and  returning  to  the  mother  country  for  a  year's 

^"^liday,  repaired  at  once  to  Dartmoor  to  fish  familiar  streams  and 

^   braced  b>'  the  invigorating  atmosphere.    Of  course  he  was  a 

^{Hinsaian,  and  accustomed  to  both  rod  and  gim.     We  had  whipped 

^cWestI>art, growing nanowerand shallower  everyday, and  then  by 

^^Ofcimon  cotiscnt.  riKcting  no  reward,  spiked  our  rods,  lay  down  on 

^**e  gntss,  and  in  the  heart  of  Dartmoor  smoked  our  pipes  of  peace 

•^Ve  a  couple  of  lotos-caters  to   whom  there   was  no  future.      He 

^neir  the  moots  as  the  Londoner  knows  Fleet  Street.     He  had  shot 

blaAcodc  in  certain  bits  of  scrab  where  a  few  regularly  breed ;  he 

****!  Iwnped  m  the  Sepieinlier  days  over  the  Tor  far  away  to  the 

ttontieast,   returning   at  night   with  six  or  seven   brace  of    sn\pc 

1  P'ckM  Hp  in  the  ht^s,  and  an  odd  woodcock  or  two  recruiting  on 
'«.  jaw,  X.S.  18^4.  y 
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DattEOOOr  before  starting  for  ihdr  inliuid  haunti.  He  ' 
hounds  when  the  fox  mitdc  straight  over  the  opeiit  tip  and  dowi 
steep  as  the  loof  of  a  house.  He  showed  me  a  cupboard  in  tt 
at  Two  Bridges,  where  after  two  days'  hard  work  on  the 
moors  he  had  deposited  ovcrnigbt  two  do/cn  of  snipe  that 
to  be  despatched  as  presents  to  paiiicuUr  friends.  In  the  moi 
however,  he  was  disgusted  on  finding  the  heart  carefully  and  d 
extracted,  probably  by  rati,  from  every  bird,  wliieh  was  othi 
untoudied.  Finally,  after  a  Devouiiliire  luncheon  ol  "  brcM 
cheese  and  cider,"  he  took  me  to  Wi.stnianV  Wood.  Fran 
valley  I  had  previously  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  ) 
extensive  shrubbery  to  the  north. west  of  Crockcm  Tor.  Ii 
great  heat  it  was  a  stifT  climb  up  the  slope,  over  which  imnw 
blocks  of  granite  lay  lliickly  peppered.  The  shrubbery  turned  t 
be  a  wonderful  phnution  of  dwarfed,  gnarled,  uncanny  lo 
oak  Uces,  reputed  to  have  been  a  veritable  Druidical  grove.  The 
though  not  more  than  seven  feet  high,  put  on  all  the  airs  of 
forest  patriarchs.  In  age  th'  y  must  have  been  the  Mcthuseli 
their  tribe  ;  in  shape  they  n<  re  the  counterjiATts  of  the  fines 
most  venerable  oaks  of  Windier  foresL  Tlieir  branches  were  wri 
to  such  a  painful  extent  that  various  plants  and  shrubs  thai  a 
prefer  the  ground  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  league  to  hid 
marks  of  extreme  antiquity  from  the  hghi  of  day.  Bmmhles,  lit 
ferns,  ivy,  and  other  giowilis  liad  taken  root  in  the  branche 
covered  them  with  tangle.  The  roots  of  the  oaks,  aftci 
turies  of  fight  with  the  granite  soil,  were  doing  their  best  cil 
few  inches  below,  or  on  the  exposed  surface.  After  this 
ordinary  spectacle  we  leaped  the  West  Dart  where  it  was  \ 
wide,  and  climbed  the  steep  to  the  Cowsick  river,  gaining  th 
road  through  a  wooded  glen  of  the  most  exijuisiie  lovelincs 
passing  a  rude  bridge  of  slabs  said  to  have  been  put  logctbex  1 
Ancient  Britons. 

The  Tamar,  I  had  been  informed,  was  fishable  when 
Devonshire  rivers  were  dry,  and  to  the  Tainar  I  acooc 
determined  to  ga  This  involved  a  sunset — and  what  a  sun 
journey  back  lo  Tavistock,  a  night's  sleep  in  that  quiet  stl 
borough,  and  an  early  drive  to  Horse  bridge,  six  miles  i 
direction  of  the  Cornish  hills,  surmounted  with  tall  chimneys, 
experienced  superintendent  of  the  Tamar  and  Plym  district  had 
"coached  "  me.  but  my  ill-locV  doggedly  pursued  mc  to  tlic  T 
the  water  was  in  good  order,  but  the  north  wind  blew  dead 
Stream,  rendering  the  Ukcliest  scours  and  eddies  almost  unfi 
&om   below.      Vrading  and   landing-ncx  wwc  V«t  nu^LSQQ 
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The  Tatar  is  a  glorious  river,  with  jiccp  wooded  slopes  on  dthet 
sicli,  bed  slaty  with  occisiona]  boulders,  of  fntr  width,  and  it  is  one 
ft  ibe  ttouttest- looking  suvams  imaginable,  llut  my  meagre  baslcet 
vodd  hive  Eslisfied  cvcd  Major-General  Incredulity.  In  two  days 
Ofllfoinc  brace  gUddcncd  my  eyes,  but  the  trout  ucte  excellent 
itfntcautivcs  of  the  rircr — handsome,  plump  Tish  of  two  and  a  half 
Ulbt  pound,  and  game  as  trout  of  double  and  treble  their  size  from 
wmt  Mber  counties  I  know  oS.  The  DarUnoor  trout,  like  the 
deuKQi  of  all  peBt4>ouDd  streams,  were  dork ;  the  Tnniar  Jish  were 
vfeltAy  burnished  and  jewelled.  1  roust  confess  to  an  iodictabic 
Q&nce  Gommiticd  vrhtlc  thigh-dccp  in  the  'I'amar.  I  caught  and 
ikw t  young  salmoc,  e^-idctltly  a  Ust  year's  6sh.  The  unhappy  victim 
took  a  black  fly  down  Itis  little  gullet,  and  not  surviving  the  suigical 
Ofcntion  iocideni  to  t)ie  re(uo%al  of  tlie  hook,  gave  iii>  the  ghost, 
letting  me  and  the  sii[>erintvn(teii[  to  niouni  his  untiniL'ly  decease. 

The  [any  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tamar,  .-uid  full  of  trout  Wading 
io  -Jic  main  stream  should  be  done  with  cue,  for  there  are  shelves 
vtiich,  vithovt  warning,  will  drop  llie  heedless  sportsman  from  live 
ibcha  to  fire  feet  of  water.  Tlie  scenery  at  Endnleigh  I  shall  not 
Manpt  to  describe— it  is  superb.  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  lodge  is 
pcdud  Qp  on  tlie  side  of  a  findy  wooded  declivity,  on  whi<-h  whole 
^bberies  of  rhod<Klendroin  gleamed  purpk-  and  Ulae.  'I'he  f:unotis 
Hm  of  Fountains  Abbey  are  not  more  towering  or  widc-»prcading 
'^  those  in  the  Duke  of  Uodford's  woods  at  l%ndstdgh.  A  little 
(tBigG  maiden  brought  me  a  pbtc  of  browrn  bread  and  fresh  butter 
Udisntg  of  new  milk  at  midday  ;  and  this  meal,  afu^r  laboriously 
■tupping  three  miles  of  river  in  the  tecA  of  the  wind  and  against 
"Wig  currents,  was,  I  &ncy,  better  appreciated  tlian  frei|ucntly 
■tffcns  »ilh  my  Lord  Mayor's  turtle  and  champagne  at  Fg)-piian  Hall 
'Wi.  Then  was  the  time  to  use  Golden  Returns  in  a  meerschaum 
•''^  for  dessert,  and  to  lake  note  of  details.  A  hawk,  caring  no 
■xxc  for  me  than  a  Guaictnala  commandant  cari-s  for  a  British  consul, 
'■ooped  at  a  ringdove  witliin  pelting  distance.  Kingfishers  flew  by 
'■Uflubes  of  sapphire  and  emerald;  rabbits  openly  continued  their 
*9lbliiig  in  the  next  clearing ;  and  the  vermin — adders,  my  little  hand- 
'■id  Mid,  vere  much  too  numerous — nnlled  in  the  iniervdiing 
*<d«ts.  When  a  dragon  fly  pitched  upon  my  ebony  winch  and 
^'M'W  a  finv  inches  on  a  lour  of  inspection  up  my  line,  there  was  no 
■WfCtobesaid — it  was  Arcadia  pure  and  simple.  Afterwards  the 
^i*  and  bees  and  flowers — and  their  name  was  legion — were  a 
^^^  of  course ;  and  creeping  under  the  bank  I  watched  them 
•oiwuei,  wording  and  plaj-ii^g  in  thck  rarious  natural  ways. 

Red  Spinner. 
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BOSWELL    AND    HIS     ENEMIES^ 

BY  ARTHUR  CUVE. 

AMES  BOSWEM.  has  been  treated  with  tlie  greateil 
injustice  and  ingratitude  by  Dearly  all  the  titenuy  met 
who  liave  recorded  their  opinions  concerning  him  and 
his  work.  Sir  Waller  Scoit  utone,  with  cbaraciertstit 
good  sense,  stands  aloof  from  the  rest  in  his  rcspccifo' 
trcaimem  of  the  distinguished  biograj)her.  He  docs  not 
indeed,  seem  to  be  aware  that  Boswell  requires  defence 
or  that  there  is  anything  pariicuUr  in  a  kindly  and 
respectful  dcmeanouT  towards  the  author  of  Johnson's  Life.  H< 
knows  that  Uoswell,  in  spile  of  his  foults,  was  a  high-spirited  aii< 
hunoiiralilc  gentleman,  warm -heart  eel,  and  of  a  most  candid  and  opei 
nature,  a  sunny  temper,  and  the  most  unusual  and  genuine  literal^ 
abilities.  Accordingly,  when  Sir  Walter  happens  to  allude  to  th> 
l^ird  o(  Atichitileck  it  is  always  in  a  friendly  and  frequently  admiria^ 
tone — a  lone  very  different  from  the  brutal  vitupenilion  of  Macaul& 
or  the  superior  compassion  and  humane  condescension  of  the  grea 
Herr  Teufelsdrock.  James  Boswell  did  not  deserve  the  hatred  o 
the  one  or  tlie  pity  of  the  other.  In  standing  contrast  with  iht 
resolute  viiuperaiion  of  the  rhetorician  and  the  determined  com- 
passion of  the  prophet,  the  honest  student  of  English  literature  «ill 
be  always  glad  to  encounter  the  kindly,  grateful,  and  odmiiinf 
langunge  which  flows  so  gracefully  and  naturally  from  the  pen  o(  Sir 
Waller  in  dealing  with  the  character  and  the  literary  perTormances  <^ 
Boswell. 

The  fact  is  that  Boswell  showed  himself  free  firom— or  at  d 
events  he  determined  boldly  to  eradicate  from  himself — the  chai» 
tcrisuc  vice  of  the  genus  irritabilt.      He  resolved  to  supprest  in 
himself  that  stupid  pride  and  tr^ic  egotism  of  literary  life  from  which 
only  those  literary  men  have  been  free  who  resolved  to  live  in  and 
move  along  with  the  world,  and  not  to  retire  into  savage  isolatioa  <t 
into  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  kindred  cliques.    The  frankno* 
and  candour  of  Boswell — a  candour  which  spares  neither  himself  do* 
liis  friends,  nor  even  his  idol  Johnson — seems  to  be  an  unpardonable 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  hide  themselves,  like  the  monarch  o' 
tlie  Celesiiai  Empire,  behind  thick  curtains  of  swelling  language,  an< 
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vho  wiib  it  to  be  understood  thai  u-ithin  the  sacred  snd  awAil 
^^xxaa  of  their  genius  thcjr  arc  nteculing  stupendous  laslis,  that 
tJitT  ire  ihc  brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  ilie  oomer-stonc  of 
■hcnnh,  and  weH-springs  of  the  purcM  and  most  abundant  wisdom. 
'■rW^tcr  &ott,  a  man  of  agadty  and  good  sense,  having  achieved 
flu  Sret  literary  success,  came  dciibctatcly  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
«wM  never  separate  himself  from  the  rough  but  sane  and  whoksome 
vsrU  of  common  men  and  things,  and  considered  the  awCul  secrecy 
nd  coeccalnicnl  of  tlic  Great  Mogul  a  very  poor  and  a  very  dis- 
1mm  Atng.  Consequently,  he  sympathises  with  and  has  respect 
C^the  nunly  courage  and  honest  franknest  of  one  who  was  not 
aibuned  to  let  the  world  see  him  as  he  was  and  who  has  painted  for 
d  line  hfc-like  pictures  of  himself  and  those  who  surroimded  him. 

fv  Boswcll  is,  beyond  comparisoD,  the  most  candid  of  writers. 
Ollitn,  when  they  seem  to  be  most  candid,  have  some  ulterior 
dijKt  in  view,  and  as  often  as  not  are  only  laying  a  trap  for 
t^  admlraiion.  They  suppress  the  wens  and  wrinkles  in  their 
ixqI  w  intellectual  aspects,  ihcy  introduce  a  freshness  of  colour 
'w,a  vigour  of  ouUine  there,  which  were  wanting  in  the  original, 
'^*  to  Boswell,  and  thus  it  is  that  year  after  year  paiises  by  and  adds 
itimeul  of  detracting  from  the  success  and  popularity  of  his  great 
^^  It  is  one  of  the  first  literary  performances  of  all  time,  and 
'^Wrres  to  the  full  its  extraordinary  success. 

Uicaulay  has  condensed  into  a  page  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
"«»  brutal  and  malignant  uiupcration  all  the  worst  that  could 
^  aid  against  the  author  of  the  "Life  of  Johnson,"  Every 
'^  can  be  read  the  wrong  way,  and  even  hisi  virtues  be  made  to 
"sain  charges  of  the  mott  damning  cliaiacler.  If  he  is  genlk-— he 
"Kift  and  inert.  If  he  is  candid^hc  wants  dignity,  and  is  eager 
I*  show  himself  off.  Nothing  is  easier  than  misrepresentation. 
IflsJ  Hacaulay  roisieprcsenis  Boswell  absolutely.  The  biographer's 
'Amamings  are  exaggerated  into  frightful  disproportion  and 
•ude  the  foundation  of  charges  sul^icient  if  true  to  comjicl  us 
h  >rm  the  accused  as  a  pariah,  and  never  to  mention  his  name 
"fliiW  pity  or  scorn.  The  writer  springs  upon  his  prey  like  a 
*»d  upon  a  vermin.  Any  one  who  reads  the  passage  to  which 
'•Ote  especially  refer,  unless  he  has  reached  maliiriiy  of  mind  and 
"^peodence  of  judgment,  and  happens  to  have  himself  read  care- 
''Vwd  discriminaicty  the  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  closes  his  Macaulay 
"i'li  fte  feeling  that  probably  there  never  existed  a  meaner  or  more 
•^twnpiiblc  crciiHw  //wn  James  BaswcW, 

^-(otAir*  monn-oi  a(  tliis  /jarr/Viiiar,  specimen  of  Macati\a.y*  Slaigc 
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thunder.  It  is  to  be  found  In  pige  i7SoJ'thefintvolunieoJ'hi! 
and  RcvkwV'as  edited  \>y  hinuclf.  It  bcg?m  with  a  declaration  thai 
Boswell,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him, 
was  a  man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect.  That  he  was  stidi 
is  m>t  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him.  and  will  >w/  be  (hi 
conclusion  of  any  one  who  with  a  gr^n  of  literary  ai)]ireciatioE 
peruses  his  enchanting  work.  There  arc  in  that  book,  wherein  be 
voluntarily  lowers  himself  into  i  mere  eulogbt  and  dcscriber  ol 
another,  and  consequently  to  a  great  extent  withdraws  btmsd^ 
passages  of  the  most  ex<iuisile  nnd  relined  delicacy  of  expresuoD— 
graphic  and  incisive  touches  which  fill  the  mind's  eye  with  vitid 
and  staitling  pictures.  The  very  case  with  which  Boswdl  writes, 
the  very  perfection  of  his  style,  conceals  his  extraordinary  liteoiy 
kmcrit.  You  may  fancy  lliere  is  nothing  in  it.  "He  jusl  jotted 
down  what  he  saw,  and  thai  was  all."'  Perhaps  it  was  all,  but 
who  else  ever  did  the  same  so  well?  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  in  the  whole  book  an  awkward  or  incondite  sentence.  1  doabi 
whether  there  arc  in  the  whole  book  ten  lines  of  original  writiog 
in  which  does  not  occur  a  bit  of  subtle  and  exact  criticism,  an  ilhU' 
tralion  of  the  utmost  vividness,  a  spark  of  keen  and  delicate  humoor, 
or  a  descriiition  most  powerful  and  telling.  Everything  in  ii  is  SO 
fit  and  exact,  so  natural  and  easy,  that  we  forget  the  great  laeril  ol 
the  author  until  we  begin  to  ask  whether  any  other  man  hai 
done  the  like  of  it.  Everything  tells,  and  without  effort.  He  neve 
Strains,  nor  gathers  himself  together  to  deliver  his  blow. 

His  jierfect  style  corresponds  to  a  perfect  manner.  There  i 
nothing  hharrh  nothing  oufri.  It  is  easy  and  natural,  straightforwar- 
and  simple.  Neither  awkward  nor  abrupt  nor  ostentatious.  Ii 
not  affected.  No  traps  arc  laid  to  catch  admiration.  He  has  n 
ugly  reticences.  He  gives  us  the  best  he  has.  He  draws  neaiazi 
speaks  to  us  as  friends. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Eoswell  as  of  a  spiritual  photographer,  a»< 
we  give  him  no  credit  because  his  likenesses  are  perfect  Jolinscv 
"blowing  in  high  derision  ";  Johnson  seated  In  the  sieru  of  the  ba»l 
"like  a  magnificent  triton";  Johnson  with  "a  strong  voice  and  deW- 
mined  manner,"  or  holding  up  a  slice  of  bread  on  his  knife,  itf 
Starting  at  Lord  Charlemonfs  impertinence,  or  entering  a  loOOl 
while  Silence  and  Awe  precede  him,  or  ejaculating  passages  of  lb* 
Lord's  Prayer  while  his  faithful  friend  and  lover  sat  still  iac3 
reverent  beside  him— Doswell's  revilers  believe  that  they  could  hif* 
done  the  same  had  they  only  tried.  How  comes  it  that  no  oa* 
ehe  has  succeeded  ?     How   comes  '«.  X\\to  tverj  cinc.  \i%>dci 
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Iried  biography.  Hacaub)-  and  Csilylc  included,  appem  to 
hare  writlcn  about  cvctything  else  sare  the  penuu  whom  lie 
UDdeitook  to  describe?  All  Johnson's  biognphers  exoept  liuizy 
fiulcd.  Ii  was  not  that  there  was  somcihinfi;  in  John.ton  which  would 
«ecuTC  fiuccns  to  x  biographer.  U'ho  would  vat-A.  "  Itlea  Thrdia's  " 
booL  now,  or  Hawkins's,  but  as  foot-notes  and  eluddaiioDs  of 
Boswcll's  text  > 

"  On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,  I  repaired  to  him  in  the 

noising,  according  to  my  usaal  custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted 

with  him.     1  observed  that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly  that  he  did  not 

even  taste  bread,  and  took  no  milk  in  his  tea."     liaii  Macautay 

tottk&^ted  witli  the  Doctor  on  that  morning  he  would  have  lieen 

too  eager  to  deliver  himself  of  his  own  ideas  to  observe  how  the 

I     VMtjr  of  Johnson  expressed  itself;  and  if  he  did  observe  it,  he  woi)ld 

nwtr  have  written   it  in  a    biography.     "Any  one  could    write 

tUi,"  he  would  think ;  "  there  is  no  fame  to  be  got  from  &uch." 

If  BoswcU  did  not  dabble  in  philosophy,  or  discourse  in  the  style 

of  Micaalay  upon  trade  and    monh    tn    the   abstract,  he  showed 

UiscDic  bjr  bis  abstinence.     Philosophy  is  a  bnoch  of  intellectual 

Bdcatonr  requiring  very  peculiar  gifts.      Dr.   Johnson   kicking  a 

wfiC  none  before  htm  by  way  of  confuting  Berkley,  or  clamorously 

vfaiing  that  David  Hume  was  only  milking  the  bull,  or  that  he 

*nUtign  the  desth-watrant  of  Rousseau  with  far  greater  readiness 

*■»  that  of  any  criminal  who  had  been  hanged  duting  his  renicm- 

^ue,  shows  himself  to  be  wofuUy  defective  in  the  capacity  for 

fliAiB^Ucal  Bpcculation.    Our  gifts  are  varioua.    Goldsmith,  who 

^'Xild  hatdty  open  fats  mouth  without  unking  people  laugh  at  what 

*VDtd  his  ignorance  and  intellectual  presumption,  was  able  to  write 

'Ibt  Desened  Village  "  and  "  Slic  Sloops  to  Conquer."     Boswcll 

■»>  oeidier  a  philosopher  nor  a  great  converaatiomst ;  but  he  could 

■nieihe  »  Life  of  Johnson." 

"Johnsoa  described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had  sussed  his  only 
«uce  of  immortality  by  not  having  been  alive  when  the  Duiiciad 
"^  wrinctt."  Now  Macauiay  knew  as  well  when  he  penned  that 
•ratente  as  docs  the  author  of  this  article  the  circumstance  which 
"ttdcd  him  a  pretext  for  this  dishonest  blow,  and  he  knew  it  was 
Mltuch  as  the  reader  would  sumiise  from  the  mode  tn  which  it  is 
I*":  set  down.  Botwcll  was  not  so  dacribed  by  the  Doctor. 
i^WoD  in  the  post-pcandlal  mood  ititiing  over  wine  with  his  liiends 
■»i'ts  1  good  humoured  hit  at  Coswell— "  All,  hadst  ihou  been  alive 
^V  This  light  sally  thrown  out  at  a  dinner-Wbleis  tcptescii^c4*v& 
""Plpv  o(tlic  veracious  M^c^uiay  2S  a  descripUOD. 
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In  the  next  scDlcnce  wc  arc  lold  tlial  ficfluderk  used  his  luune 
a  proverbial  expression  for  a  liorc.  Now  in  the  fmx  pUcc  Dcaiictcri 
Wits  one  of  those  salirical  men  who  sneer  at  everybody,  and  who«c 
iieer  means  little  or  nothing ;  in  the  next,  the  sneer  in  question 
was  only  thrown  out  once — Macauhy  hints  that  it  was  frequent;  and 
lit  the  third,  Hoswell  and  }Jeaut:lcrk  were  intimate  friends,  an 
Bcauclcrk  was  most  zealous  in  getting  him  into  the  dub.  'I'hii 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  collate  Macaulays  assertions  with 
original  they  turn  out  to  be  groundlet^s  and  unjust  fabrications. 

I  have  travelled  through  three  sentences^sentencea  coming 
their  order  at  the  commencement  of  Macaiilny's  famous  Bill  of  Indict^ 
meot.  and  in  each  one  discovered  the  noble  essayist  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  truth.  The  remainder  of  the  libel  is  of  the  same  descjiption. 
^Vherevcr  Macaulay  mentions  any  fact  as  suhslanlialing  his  sweeping 
and  nilhlcss  accusations,  that  fact  is  always  distorted  and  warpcil  to 
suit  his  purpose.  The  critic  feeds  with  seeming  joy  upon  even 
icjmission  that  Boswell,  trusting  to  the  good  nature  and  gcnemif 
forbearance  of  his  reader,  has  seen  fit  to  make  to  his  own  disad- 
vnnt^K;-  If  Boswell  relates  a  joke  at  his  own  expense  he  is  a  coot- 
iron  butt  in  the  taverns  of  London.  If  in  his  genial  way  and  in 
connection  with  Johnson  he  tells  some  little  touching  domestic  inci- 
drt  the  amiable  peer  covers  him  with  ridicule.  "He  was  a  man 
without  delicacy  and  without  shame,  without  sense  enough  to  know 
when  he  was  wounding  the  feelings  of  others  or  when  he  was  expoKinfc 
himself  to  derision."  Who  that  knows  anylTiing  of  Boswcll's  b-mk 
does  not  recall  unnumbered  instances  in  which  he  refuses  lo  relate 
some  satirical  sally  of  the  Doctor's  at  the  expense  of  snother.  or 
softens  it  down  as  well  as  he  can  if  he  is  obliged  to  narrate  it  ?  Who 
does  not  long  to  know  the  particulars  of  that  altercation  between  ihe 
Tory  Johnson  and  the  old  Laird  of  Auchinleck  when  Greek  mei 
Creek  in  battle-royal,  but  which,  like  the  doings  of  the  brave  men  wbc 
preceded  Agamemnon,  are  without  the  sacred  bard  ?  Who  does  m* 
remember  the  shame  and  anger  of  Boswell  at  the  brutality  with  whic' 
lie  was  treated  by  Johnson  before  some  strangers,  how  he  wanders 
dejected  and  indignant  about  London,  and  the  awkward  flattery  wi« 
whidi  Johnson  made  peace?  Boswell  had  delicacy  and  sensibility  i 
abundance,  but  he  was  resolved  that  his  biography  should  not  bei 
of  swelling  platitudes  and  grandiose  ephemeral  ineptitudes. 

Allthisshallowandfallaciouscriticism  which  the  reading  jnibGc] 

been  perusing  now  for  many  years,  and  which  has  formed  theo[>iDii 

of  two  generations,  has  probably  never  met  with  an  indignant  piib»l 

cp/i/ra  die  lion.     Jts  violence  and  artoga.T\ce  \ikie  \W  isaiiKi  by  stovf 
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Is  boiitcrottt  uproar  and  empty  temjiest  of  noinir  liend  dnvn  the  mind 
ndflKTComc  the  very  desire  tu  mist.  KoswcU't  lAlcnts  arc  denied, 
Ui  ratocf  degraded  into  vices,  his  vices  cxa^cratcd  into  crimes ;  his 
B^and  paasioiMte  afliKtion  for  the  pbce  or  his  birth  and  titc  sent 
tfliuoeuora,  his  feudal  pride  in  a  long  and  distinguished  lineuge, 
hit  sacxre  and  ronDly  admiration  for  talent  and  all  fonns  of  sjtiritual 
pMoincnce,  his  flowing  and  univertnl  courtesy,  hi.t  generosity, 
JMiNV,  and  convivialiiy,  his  frank  An<I  winning  ways,  his,  at  times, 
tpiiitd  tad  gallant  behaviour,  \\v>  manly  outspokenness  and  his  no 
Im  mnly  reticence,  the  grand  passion  of  his  life,  hi$  high  and 
(kick  dcTOtion  (o  his  type  and  ideal  of  moral  and  intellectual  gran- 
dnc.Suinel  Johiuon,  are  all  denied,  or  ignored,  or  ridiculed.  If 
Bomil,  delighted  that  his  little  Veronica  does  not  shrink  from  the 
IVctir^  seamed  and  ugly  fiice,  declares  gaily  that  he  will  add  fit-e 
Imdied  pounds  to  her  fortune,  if  Uoswcll  silling  vith  Col  and  his 
•wjli  fcighlaiMJ  friends  drinks  too  much  whisky-punch,  and  if,  being  a 
■tt  of  piety  and  principle,  he  makes  atonement  for  hb  offence  as 
niiliaui  men  will,  if  he  write*  to  Johnson  that  he  is  sufTctin}!  from 
*|*iWn  of  spirits,  he  is  assailed  and  condenmcd  at  every  point  by 
**fcoistefous  invective  of  the  critic 

TUi  Gunous  and  yet  infamous  passage  gives  the  sntih  direct  to 
"WjUiiiig  frank,  open,  and  confiding,  and  a  pat  on  the  batk  and  a 
"SXvaod  prosper"  to  secrecy,  affcclalion,  and  inictleclual  pom- 
PWr.  Everything  in  Boswcll's  character  and  liicrar)-  style  is  bitterly 
"bounced  and  scoffed  at  by  Macaulay.  So  resolved  is  he  to  reduce 
■*firs  merit  to  lero  that  he  even  affects  to  scorn  him  because  he 
^■Kiibes  Johnson  as  he  was,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  rebte  his  vices 
^  shortcomings.  Surely  the  noble  writer's  brazen  eulogies,  lavished 
sofrttly  upon  his  own  heroes,  tannol  be  set  up  as  models.  Had 
"Wtil  concealed  Johnson's  dcfccK  and  his  vicious  and  uncouth 
P'wlijriiies  who  could  endure  his  book?  The  work  would  be  false 
^  the  writer  a  sliam.  Boswcll's  book  lives  and  has  power  because 
""Hiie.  In  ]voportion  as  men  arc  themselves  genuine  they  will 
'^■iie  and  like  the  man.  It  wa-t  beyond  the  limit  of  possibility  that 
"■hn  MacauUy  or  Carlylc  should  have  any  dose  and  sympaihelic 
'''•'ieos  with  one  who  sbo*-c  all  others  calls  a  spade  a  tpadc,  and 
""W swells  and  foams  in  the  vein  of  'Ercles, 

^  1  proof  of  his  assertion  that  Boswell  was  a  man  of  the  meanest 
*"'!  feeblest  intellect  Macaulay  informs  us  that  there  arc  no  dis- 
1'"<itions  upon  politics,  religion,  literature,  &e.,  of  any  worth  in 
''*"*ell's  book.  But  Homer,  and  iJante,  and  FieMing  cowain  tvo 
'^i^qiiiwiion*  oti  politics  and  philosophy.     KveryboJy  is  noi  a\)\e  \o 
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nuke  a  journey  to  Corinth,  lo  pour  forth  Koundini;  budationi 
the  BrilUh  Comtilution  iis  exalted  and  ckboraied  \vf  the 
and   lo  dUc'oursc  wiih  fervour  upon  Adam  Smith.     Si>cculatioi 
upon  money  and  merchandise,  and  the  shuttlecock  of  trade  kept 
up  between  them,  do  not  require  the  highest  order  of  intdli 
Thcrv  are  &uch  cjualtcies  as  tinagiiuuion  and  fancy,  pathos 
sym|tathy,  delicate  and  subtle  modes  of  feeling,  entliu&iiuin  for  w 
ic  noble  and  beautiful,  a  love  of  the  facts  of  our  daily  existence  and 
a  truthfulness  of  feeling  concerning  them.     Homer  knew  presumedly 
iiltic  of  philosophy,  but  he  has  drawTi  that  picture  of  Andromache  at 
tiic  Sc£can  gate  weeping  with  her  baby  on  her  arm,  young  aiii 
beautiful,  like  a  star,  the  plumed  hero  of  Troy  bending  over  him 
Dante  has  told  of  that  frozen  sea  in  which  the  souls  of  unjust  men 
arc  immured  to  all  etcrnity~and  these  scenes  will  live  for  ever  ii 
tlic  souls  of  men,  though  Homer  was  a  dunce  in  political  economy 
and   the   lean   Danie   never  fattened  under  the  safe  shadow  of  I 
constitutional   Parliament.      James  Uosnell,   too,   has   drawn   that 
picture    of  the   young  Scotch   enthusiast   trembling    in   the   back 
parlour  of  the  bookseller's  shop  in  the  Poultry,  and  tlie  awful 
proach  of  genius  preceded  by  Tom  Davies.     When  will  that  scene 
be  forgotten,  or  the  rough  sarcasms  of  genius  and  the  meekness 
of  young  enthusiasm   vainly  endeavouring  to   turn  away  wrath  ? 
Con>>tilutions  are  swept  away  by  time,  money  changes  its  character 
and  value,  a  day  comes  when  Adam  Smith  is  not  heard  of,  philosophy 
babbles  a  new  song  and  the  old  one  is  lieard  no  more ;    but  when 
will  arrive  a  day  when  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur  is  not.  and 
when  young  enthusiasm  does  not  feel  its  approach  lo  be  awful? 
Tliat  scene  is  perfect  as  anything  in  Homer  or  Fielding.     It  docs 
not  stand  aloue,  it  is  one  of  many  truthful  and  ei^qiiisite  pictures  of 
human  life  worthy  of  the  great  father  of  poetry  himself,  who,  for 
we  know,  had  not  "  thunderous  brows  "  at  all,  but  a  face  unrcmaii 
able  or  bad,  like  Boswell's,  or  Dante's,  or  Goldsmith's.     That  book  i: 
full  of  sketches  and  scenes  observed  by  the  eye  and  with  the  kce>' 
penetration  of  genius,  and  drawn  for  us  by  a  master  hand.     The 
meeting  of  Johnson  and  Wilkes,  and  the  "  too,  too  "  of  the  sage — 
"one  of  his  habitual  muttertngs  "  on  discovering  that  he  had  fallen  into   - 
a  hornet's  nest  of  patriots  and  Americans — and  the  gradual  thawing  ^ 
of  the  stem  moralist  in  the  genial  companionship  of  the  gay  andfli 
kindly  Jack  Wilkes;  the  behaviour  of  the  Doctor  in  St.  Clemen:^ 

Danes,  and  his  mode  of  repeating  the  awful  passages  in  the  Litan)- 

^l  this  Is  grand  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.     If  not  writ  in  th—  -' 
A(gh  epic  style  it  treats  of  high  epic  nalXei,  a-T\i  mcj.^  thereof  in  tb^M 
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mode  b«st  suited  to  the  dmes.  To  synijiathise  tenderly  and  dccjily 
with  character  and  wiih  ment;il  sufTcring,  to  humble  oneself  before 
greatness,  to  MUch  oneself  to  it  irith  passionate  devotion,  and  so  to 
write  in  loo«  prow  what  U  peat  lU.  the  greatest  poem,  has  fallen  to 
few,  and  it  has  Tallen  to  James  BoswdL 

It  ii  absurd  to  think  of  Boswcll  as  a  dwarf  elevated  upon  the 

shoulders  of  a  giant.     That  he  rendered  the  conversation  of  Johmon 

11  not  his  peculiar  merit,  though  it  is  considerable,  and  its  t^edil  we 

should  be  always  ready  to  acknowledge.     Jiow  many  oilicrs  bi-rtide 

BosweU   heard  and  were  astonished   at    that    mastcriy   power  of 

'mtnovisatioa,  yet  were  never  sufficiently  loj-al  to  genios  to  endeavour 

Vt  reduce  it  to  writing !     But  it  is  precisely  in  those  \ia,ni  of  tlic 

^wk  wliere  bis  ntiiid,  stimubted  by  tlie  htunour,  ridicule,  or  grandeur 

'i  ■  pa/licular  drcumstance,  sets  Iiy  for  awhile  its  u.su3l   t^mk  of 

molding  Johnsoniana  and  delivers  itself  freely  from  ili  own  .wealth 

c^  haniour  and  observation,  that   Bosncll    becomes   really  great. 

'noe  is  then  in  our  language  no  such  master  of  descriptioiu     It  is 

M  mtrcly  the  form  and  colouring  of  the  circumstance  that  he 

^p  belbre  us.     He  peneinttes  into  the  s|>irit  of  the  scene,  and  so 

^^  ilklchcs  arc  full  of  feeling.     The  event  grows  and  changes  upon 

w  Iffiin  with  the  vividness  and  regularity  of  nature.    Torn  Davics 

^'''tKiag  to  announce  the  approaeli  of  the  sage  with  the  air  of 

''otatio  in  "  Hamlet,"  "  Ixwk,  my  lord,  it  comes  "  ;  Johnion  tjiking 

■^  •  book  to  compose  his  mind  on  learning  the  name  of  the  genlle- 

'''**  in  lace;  Goldsmith  lingering  with  bis  hat  in  his  hand,  waiting 

""  an  oppoituniiy  to  cut  in  and  shtne  before  leaving  the  party ;  the 

'"'toiKcioos  sage  shouldering  down  the  porter   in  the  street;  that 

^ebnted  horsc'Liugfa  that  resounded  from  Temple  Bar  to  Hounds- 

^^'Ch  in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  Johnson,  puffing  hard  with  passion 

^^iggliog  for  a  vent,  or,  with  large  gloves  on  his  hands,  dusting  and 

r**aoging  his  books— all  are  perfect.    The  perfection  of  these  scenes 

the  perfection  llwt  genius  is  able  to  give  to  its  work.     The  tilings 

^*cril>ed  arc  the  right  things,  the  words  used  are  the  right  words — 

***lhful  and  simple  and  uncoiLSGious  as  the  great  father  of  poetry 

Yet  it  is  not  Boswcli's  literary  so  much  as  his  moral  worth  that  1 

•^d  pIcuRire  in  substantiating.     The  glimpses  of  his  amiable  and 

^^Otvolcnt  character  seen  in  every  page  are  sudi  as  should  cure  the 

*Ple«i  of  the  most  hard-hearted  critic.    The  severe  things  said  of 

*^n>sclf  which  he  has  introduced  out  of  respect  for  the  system  and 

^*M<in  of  bis  book,  and  ilie  many  severe  things  said  of  others  wW\cVi 

'"'  has  refaicti  to  set  down,  bis  habit  in  travelling  of  scaichinj  0M\ 
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even  the  remotest  and  poorest  of  his  relations  and  ancestral  friends, 
:ilt  reveal  an  amiable  disposition  and  a  manly  spirit. 

Macaulay  has  poured  bitter  scorn  upon  his  record  of  his  re.xr3 
when  lailing  fur  (he  tni  time  in  his  life  through  a  storm  in  and  out 
Itetwecn  the  IIcbridM.  Whether  Macaulay,  in  a  similar  sittiation, 
would  have  shown  greater  prowess  t  cannot  tell ;  but  wc  may  know 
that  had  he  felt  as  BoswcU  did  on  the  occasion,  and  as  many  brave 
and  flood  men  have  felt,  he  would  have  concealed  his  panic  in  the 
dqithi  of  his  soul,  and  if  compelled  aftervrards  lo  write  upon  the 
voyage,  would  liave  treated  of  tl  in  a  certain  style  of  pompous  self- 
complacency. 

Itcauclerk  and  Sheridnn,  UurVe  and  Goldsmith  were  proud  and 
stiffiieckcd.     They  saw  that  Johnson's  gauchcries  and  unfashionable 
ways  gave  them  a  chance  of  competing  with  him  in  the  eyes  of  llic 
world ;  while  ihey  knew  tliat,  judged  by  a  standard  of  genuine  merii, 
they  were  immeasurably  his  inferiors.     They  were  aware,  tooy  tliat 
anything  on  their  part  that  could  be  construed  into  hero-worship  and. 
di^cipleship  would  render  them  ridiculous  and  expose  them  to  that  Ac 
rision  which  Boswell  saw  and  dared.   In  Johnson's  presence  they  wtrt 
crushed  and  silenced  before  the  might  of  his  genius,  but  in  secret  the 
rebelled  against  his  authority.    They  would  not  give  hitii  tticir  hean 
and  they  suffered  for  it     Genius  and  sense  whith  they  would  n 
welcome  and  love,  and  before  which  they  would  not  yield,  impin^c= 
upon  them  each  day,  and  their  self-love  was  hurt.     They  kept  so^e-. 
places  sore  by  diligent  nursing.  Their  nightly  pillows  were  acqua)nt^==« 
with  the  bitter  and  devouring  thoughts  of  mortified  vanity.      Kv  «^i 
Goldsmith,  a  man  of  genius,  who  owed  much  to  Johnson,  and  ».=«.« 
dearly  hia  great  merit,  would  not  lower  his  proud  head  and  acc«spi 
him  frankly  and  loyally  as  his  superior.     He.  more  than  the  rest,   *<r< 
in  his  heart  a  brood  of  venomous  thoughts  that  stung  and  devoar"*rd 
him  in  the  dark,  poisoning  the  springs  of  his  spiritual  life,  tortux-usf' 
his  mind  with  the  keen  fangs  of  envy.    Boswell  alone  of  that  brill  t:a>il 
circle  loyally  accepted  Johnson  as  his  superior.     He  was  young  arsd 
untainted  by  the  world.     He  was  a  [latrician,  and  could  afford    *> 
associate  with  an  "'  auld  dominie,"     He  recognised  Johnson's  gns£»i- 
ncss  at  once.     He  clove  to  him  throughout  his  life,  and  he  had  (■»  "* 
reward.    His  association  with  Johnson  was  to  him  a  lifelong  blessing 
It  was  a  pure  and  noble  pnssion,  as  splendid  an  instance  of  ic-*"' 
sacrificing  devotion  as  history  affords.     It  was  not  to  eam  fame  ^^ 
consideration,  or  in  any  way  to  advance  himself,  that  he  loved  ai^*" 
referenced   Dr.  Johnson.     No  selfish  mouve   mingled   with   th^^* 
pure  and  ardent  passion.    The  thou^lit  o^  ^dimwrn  -w^  isasra^  «c^* 
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Gddniith  :  it  was,  in  the  soul  of  Boswell,  a  well-spring  of  goodness 
and  jof.  From  his  intercourse  with  Johnson  his  resolutions  were 
strengtbened,  his  virtues  were  confirmed,  his  piety  was  made  deeper, 
his  affections  were  purified  and  enlai^ed,  his  temper  was  enlivened, 
his  happiaess  immensely  increased.  This  was  his  reward.  The  praise 
<s  blame  of  men  could  not  diminish  that 

That  brutal  assault  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview,  and 
we  leprinted  with  the  rest  of  Macaulay's  essays,  will  not  hurt 
him.  Carlyle's  compassion  and  lofty  sufierance  cannot  deprive  him 
of  the  reward  which  nature  gave  him,  or  strike  a  pang  into  his 
gamous  and  kindly  beait;  He  sleeps  at  Auchinleck,  hard  by  those 
aitetral  trees  beneath  whose  shadow  he  wandered  with  his  gruat 
^wnd,  to  whom  he  confided  the  love  that  he  felt  for  its  fields  and 
mcks  even  firom  boyish  days.  But  though  Boswell  is  dead  his 
'CptUation  is  abroad  and  living.  It  can  be  hurt  by  lies  and 
*afcminies,  it  can  be  tarnished  by  censure,  it  shrinks  from  foul 
*ords,  for  it  lives  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Boswell  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  which  produces  poets. 

His  voA  is  full  of  poetic  feeling  and  pathos.    The  moral  grandeur 

*"  Johnson  is  seen  through  that  book  as  might  his  material  form 

''"migh  a  sheet  of  the  purest   crystal.     This  book  is  a  window 

''^tiugh  which  we  look  upon  that  strange  heroic  figure,  and  it  is 

^^  because  Boswell  was  a  great  man,  and  not  becuise  he  was 

Small. 
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IV.— THE  TALKER. 


^'\D  this  series  of  papcn  been  written  a  jrear  ago  the 
present  chapter  would,  in  M  [>rol)ability,  hnve  proved 
the  most  compnAcnsivc  of  the  five.  In  the  late  Pailia- 
^Jti^i^I5i»  nicnt  "  the  Talker"  was  by  far  the  mort  prominent  nnd  the 
most  largely  represented  individual  type  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  owing  in  a  great  measure,  as  has  been  hinted,  lo  the  force 
of  ilie  example  set  by  the  I.eader,  Mr.  Gladatone  not  only  ulked 
frequently  himself  but  was  the  cause  of  frequent  talking  in  olhere. 
Mr.  I>israeli,on  the  contrary,  never  speaks  when  a  spt-eeh  e:m  be 
dispensed  with,  and  his  personal  intluence  is  to  pnnnio;iitt  that 
whilst  some  of  his  official  colleagues  were  known  in  the  Inte  Parlia- 
ment as  amongst  the  most  wearisome  Talkers  in  the  House,  ihcy  are 
now  notable  for  the  brevity  with  which  they  make  explanations, 
answer  questions,  or  urge  arguments.  Another  .ind  more  ob\ioui 
cause  is  the  weeding  out  which  took  place  at  the  General  Election 
The  issue  of  the  various  contests  cost  the  House  the  presence 
amongst  others,  of  Mr.  Rylands,  Mr.  Bouveric,  Mr.  Bcnia!  Osbonie 
Lord  Bury,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler,  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Ur.  Itrcwe* 
and  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer,  gentlemen  who  were  accustomed  to  fil 
up  many  hours  in  debate  to  their  own  supTeme  satisfaction,  and  E 
the  casting  of  a  glow  of  delight  over  their  respective  Cimily  circles. 
But  Horace  testifies  that 


Vixere  fortes  nnle  AE>rD«iuioiia 
Multt : 
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and  there  have  been  some  since.  The  House  of  Commons  still  l-» 
its  Talkers,  and  as  long  as  Sir  George  Balfour,  Mr.  Melly,  £ 
Eardley  Wilmot,  Mr.  Charley,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  and  Sir  Geo^ 

Jenkinson  are  spared  to  it,  repining  would  be  unpardonable. 

-Sir  George  Halfour  is,  comparatively,  a   young  member,  hav^ 
obtaiaed  his  seat  /or  Kincardineshire  in  vVme  \a  sil  ihioughout  I* 
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Saiion.    Bat   he  hu  mxlc  the  most   of  \m  opportunities,  and 
"Huuud"  records  under  his  ruunc  a  cotlcctioa  of  speeches  in  view  of 
■liich  ODC  doc«  not  know  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the  bT;g«De4aj 
odknambcr  or  the  diversity  of  the  topics  treated.    Tlie  gnllont* 
koi|h!'s  description  of  his  political  views  communicated  to  the  com- 
ptecf  the  work  coven  only  a  sraall  met  of  the  ^Timnd  his  mind 
tkoniues.   To  he  "  in  fnvour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec 
aSooduid,  of  tl»c  rcinoral  of  hares  nnd  rablnts  from  the  class 
IfVK,  ind  of  tcnanu  being  guaranteed  the  value  of  unexhauste 
nprowmcnts,"  »  a  f;ood  deal  for  a  single  human  mind  to  grssp. 
BuiSocarc  mere  iixtications  of  odd  sections  of  t)ie  nnge  of  SirJ 
Ccnp  Balfour's  mmd.  and  give  no  nearer  approximation  to  an  idea' 
<^  hit  wealth  of  opinion  than  do  the  little  bags  of  grain  the  com 
fKUrcatnes  about  with  tiini  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
wt  oteBt  of  tlie  fields  whercfrom  the  harvest  was  reaped.     Like 
I^.  Johnson's  Observation,  Sir  George  is,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
pifiKd  "  with  extensive  view  "  to 

Ssrvcy  muildnil  fmn  China  to  Peru. 

I(  Ittvevet,  one  haviitg  sach  untvcnal  knowledge  can  be  su^pfoicd 

•f » grogiaphical  prcfcrcncc  it  is  for  India,  where  Sir  Geo^c  won  his 

^|Wy  »)>un  and  over  t!ie  affairs  of  which  he  keeps  a  watchful  eye 

"■  hritiment.      But  albeit    such    a    constant    speaker,  s|*caking 

*^i^ty  does  not  cork  to  him,  as  reading  and  writing  ume  to 

**0(bai}-,  b>'  nature.    Obviously  tlie  ie\'e«e  is  the  fart.    There  is 

^innmstantisl  evidence  of  his  having  studied  and  adopted   Lord 

^^hoterfield's  advice  to  his  son  when  that  promising  j-oung  man  was 

*boai  to  enter  Pailianu-nt.     "  Fix  these  ibrcc  tiulhs  strongly  in  your 

''•ind,''  says  the  leiicr  writer,  himself  a  dtsUnguishcd  Parliainenlaiy 

***««:  "FirW,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  Sjieak  in 

**«liunent ;  sccotvdly,  that  il  only  requires  a  little  human  aiicntion 

^'id  no  supernatural  gifts;  and  thirdly,  that  yon  have  all  the  rcison 

***  the  world  to  think  Uut  you  shall  speak  well,"     Sir  George  Balfour, 

"■rii^  »et   iliis  or  some  similar  scheme  before  him,  has  hitherto 

^^^otlessly  and  manfully  carried  it  out;  but  he  has  not.  as  Ixird 

^-hmterfickl   in  the  letter  quoted   from  confidently  promised  hi* 

^^■ttspondcnt  should  be  the  case,  thereby  overcome  that  feeling  of 

**c"  wbkh  the  House  of  Commons  inspires  in  ihe  uruiccustomcd 

*P6»ker.     For  some  time  before  he  rises  lo  speak  in  a  debate  he 

***ea  about  in  his  scat  as  if  he  were  sulfcring  acute  physical  jwin. 

"hen  he  has  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of  rising  he  hastily, 

•••d,  as  it  appears,  gratefuJJ/,  iits  down  again  upon  the  sU6\\\.ctt 
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evidence  of  some  other  candidate  having  been  selected  by  ll 
Speaker.     But  with  a  dogged  coiirage  that  would  be  admirable 
another  cau&e  lie  refuses  to  permit  himself  to  t:tkc  adv»itA}(c  of 
openings  whicli  the  House  gladly  enough  affords  him  of  evading 
necesncy  of  speaking,  and  generally  dailies  in  desperately  before 
debate  is  concluded.     When  actually  .ipeuking  his  &ce  wears  a  s: 
weary,  beseeching,  pain-enduring  expression  very  curious  to  beholi 
and  iw  effect  i.i  heightened  by  -in  unusy,  resllcss  way  of  turning  ab 
to  regard  his  audience  in  sections,  and  by  the  Ihin,  highly  pitched  to: 
of  voice  in  which  his  words  find  rapid  utterance.      Mr.  Lusk  u 
to  enliven  the  midnight  watches  of  the  House  with  singular  tones 
voice ;  but  when  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  is  relieved  of  the  cares  of 
Ixtrd  Mayoralty  and  returas  to  watch  the  estimates  (liroiigh  coi 
mittee  he  will  find  in  this  sort  of  pre-eminence  a  dangerous  rival  i{ 
Sir  CJeorgc  Hnlfoiir. 

Mr,  Melly  is  a  Talker  of  a  type  widely  differing  from  the  hi 
member  for  Kincardineshire.  Sir  George  Balfour  is  in  meni 
temperament  akin  to  Mr.  Crabbe,  tlie  gUxier  of  Middiemnrch,  wl 
we  are  told,  "gathered  much  news  and  groped  among  it  dimlyj 
Mr.  Melly,  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  news,  is 
least  free  from  the  reproach  of  groping  among  it  dimly.  His  Ul 
lies  rather  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  dogmatism  that  \%  rcvjjonsi 
for  his  unpopularity  in  the  House.  Really  a  hard- working,  intcliigei 
useful  member,  Mr.  Melly  is  always  impatiently  listened  to,  cvi 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  legislation  on  die  Licensing  Act  of  1874,  hi 
is  the  first  to  assert  a  position  which  the  House  eventually  adopts  as 
its  own.  This  is  a  hard  lot,  but  it  triumphantly  vindicates 
]»olency  of  manner ;  and  possibly  when  Mr,  Melly  afiords  cvideni 
tliat  he  has  learned  to  think  a  litde  less  of  himself  he  will  find 
House  thinking  a  little  more  of  him.  At  present  he  is  one  of  an 
obnoxious  class  which  counts,  among  other  members,  Mr.  Charlq;^ 
and  Mr.  Charies  Lewis,  Mr.  Charley,  it  must  be  admitted,  bt 
vastly  toned  down  since  he  first  entered  Parliament,  now  five  year 
ago.  At  the  outset  he  was  simply  irrepressible,  and  when  he  rc« 
to  speak  for  the  third  lime  in  a  sitting  was  hooted  down  even  by 
own  party,  who  are  marvellously  tolerant  of  bores  if  they  only  voM 
straight.  Wlien  he  was  not  speaking  he  was  pervading  the  lobb)',  or  «* 
seen  from  afar  up  in  the  precincts  of  the  Press  Gallery  with  verbaWi 
reports  of  his  last  speech  as  he  had  intended  to  deliver  it,  and  whidi 
he  vainly  hoped  might  be  accepted  for  full  publication  in  the  jouniil* 
o/fijc/bJIoiving  morning.  .\  busy,  fussy,  self-asserting  man,whomS«l' 
ford,  if  it  noufd  not  be  denied  its  ptetercQceiWAbtUer  havenade 
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'ti\i:ma  Clerk  or  its  Chief  Constable  tlian  Ju  member  of  Parlia- 

Ui.  Lewis  hu  more  brains  than  Mr.  Mell)-,  an<l  much  more  than 

Kr.  Qbriey.     He  is  3  fair  speaker — in  £icr,  he  delivered  one  of  the 

koi  ipeechn  which  apjiear  in  the  record  of  the  debate  last  Session 

aihelruh  UDtversity  Bill.     Rut  his  progress  has  been  imperilled 

W  lh(  tgufiftm  of  Ihc  manner  of  a    poticc-court   attorney   and  a 

tttdtncy  to  ihrust  his  unasked  counsel  on  the  Hoit<!e.      It  was 

(kneutistk  of  him  that  he,  a  new  member,  should  this  Session  liave 

htught  forwxrd  a  motion  ostensibly  designed  to  maintain  intact  the 

fsily  of  the  House  of  Commons  I>y  opposing  the  issue  of  a  new 

■li:  In  Stioud  till  the  character  of  the  Iwrough  had  been  conaiden^I 

«ldcdirc<l  free  from  taint.    1'here  is  a  homely  saying  to  the  elTcct 

All  jron  must  have  known  a  man  seven  years  before  you  presume, 

uimited,  to  poke  his  parlour  fire.     Voung  members  of  the  House  of 

CitnuQt  will  have  mastered  one  great  secret — if  not  of  success,  at 

katoTaiwdancc  of  failure— when  ihey  become  possessed  wiih  tile 

oawtiao  that  the  House  will  not  biook  a  lecture  or  advice  from  a 

■nhfr  whose  (ace  and  figure  xn  not  so  familiar  thjtt  the)'  seem  m 

^^  become  as  much  a  portion  of  the  chamber  as  the  clock  over  the 

popny  or  the  canopy  over  the  Speaker's  chair.  Whether  the  adricc  be 

>«d  or  empty,  the  counsellor  eminent  or  obscure,  does  not  matter. 

Ifejohn  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Fawcett  when  they  first  entered  Par- 

Inmai  fell  into  the  beseiting  sin  of  young  menibcts,  and   their 

•^idse  was  scarcely  leis  rudely  complete  than   ihal  which   h.is  in 

^  {iRscnt  Session  covered  Mr.  Jenkins  wiih  confusion.    A  man 

■•/do  or  say  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  in  the  House  of  Commons 

'^  he  has  become  "free  of  the  place";  but  till  time  has  acconi- 

fthed  that  for  him  it  were  well  for  him  to   be  cautious  in  his 

ttmpts  10  attract  notice. 

Mat  of  the  Talkers  of  the  House  have  some  speciality  whidi 

Melancholy  in  respect  of  the  unknown  youth,  ihcy  have  "  marked 

tfcor  own."      Thus,  Sir  George  Jenkinson    has  taken  turnpike 

Wider  his  especial  care,  and  makes  long  and  tedious  excursions 

tbem  whenever  opportunity  offers.     No  one  can  deny  that  we 

not  do  without  out  lumpikes;  but  regarded  ns  3  subject  of 

It  conversation  they  are  not  attractive,  and  as  Sir  George 

endows  their  discussion    with  no  extraneous   graces   of 

the  House  flees  as  one  man  when  llic  hon,  baronet  rises. 

ipectacles  on  his  nose  and  a  portentous  bundle  of  papers  in  hi* 

Mr.  Osborne  Moi^an  b.is  charge  of  the  burial  of  DissciMere 

patut^y  t/iciopic  is retpomiblc  for  the  peculiar  manner  ot  \\\% 
rat.  XIIL.  lf.S.  l$,-4.  _ 
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N{>«cch.     Hit  voice  riies  and  fiilU  with  that  distressiog  cadence  wtiid^ 
i«  now,  wiih  happily  Icuencd  frtquency,  sometiira  Iward  from  thisai 
piilpll ;  and  one  licaring  him  from  the  Stnngen'  G-.iDery  might  wclKT! 
thioV  iic  had  come  to  bui^'  the  House  of  Commom,  not  to  convino^ 
it.     The  contiuotion  of  this  evil  habit  is  the  more  to  be  deplon*^ 
inauaudt  ai  Mr.  Osbotne  Morgan  b  often  in  the  matter  of  hruJii 
speech  an  effective  debater.     Ki.s  oration  hut  Session  on  luovirg  th^^, 
second  reading  Oif  the   Burials   Bill  was  exceedingly  clever  aii_ « 
occasionally  brilliant,  and  if  it  liad  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Distal  1) 
would   have  made    a    great   sensation.       But   there   it  somethicrsijr 
irresistibly  ludicrous  in  his  voice,  and  when  he  would  be  most 
iniptcssivc  he  is  most  comical    Mr.  Anderson  speaks  with  a  cuimtis 
drawl  wliicli  force  of  long  uso^ations  has  in  imaginative  miadi 
oddly  connected  with  the  neccssilyfbr  improvements  in  tlie  Cuirencr.^ 


ad  thcfl 
rouglK^ 


The  member  for  Glasgow  holds  strong  convictions  on  the  cuneoc}' 
qu«tton,  and  amongst  the  things  which  young  meinbent  early  leant 
to  avoid  is  his  annual  speech  on  "  calling  attentton"  thereto.     Bui 
tliis  arises  simply  from  the  tmattracliveness  of  the  stibject  and 
natural  aniipathy  with  whicli   hopeless   motions  annually  bi 
foru-ard  in  the  House  of  Commons  au-akcn  !n  ihc  human  breast.  On 
ordinary  topics  Mr.  .Anderson  is  a  clear  thinker  and  an  able  speaker ; 
and  regarding  matters  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  tntrinuc 
merit,  often  throws  over  party  questions  an  air  of  ori(pnality.     He 
luu,  moivover,  a  good  deal  of  dry  humour,  and  is  above  all  a  fi:ar- 
less.  sturdy,  Cromwdlian  man,  not  to  be  lumcd  aside  from  the  pa: 
of  what  he  holds  to  be  his  duty  by  any  considerations  of  the  con 
sequences  of  giving  offence  in  high  quarters.     His  conduct  in  tfai 
Lord  Sandhurst  affair  was  unenceptiooalty  good,  and  it  is  difficult 
siay  wherein  he  most  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  H' 
fearlessness  with  which  he  set   himself  to  root  out  a  wroi^ 
tenacity  with  which  he  followed  up  his  purpose,  the  able  manacr  i 
which  he  drew  up  the  indictment,  or  ilic  self-restraint  and 
taste  with  which  he  acquitted    himself  of   a   delicate   aad   Ai 
agreeable  task.     Mr.  Beresforil  Hope,  who  looks  after  the  inii 
of  High  Art  and  High  Clnircli,  has  a  voice  of  tlic  peculianlics 
which  an  adequate  impression  could  be  given  only  by  the 
duciion  here  of  a  musical  stave  fantastically  scored.     In  roalting 
of  sucli  a  simple  and  recurrent  phrase  .is,  for  example,  "  My  boa. 
on  the  olherside  of  the  House."  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  goes 
a  scries  of  the  most  extraordinary  vocal  contoriions  ever  h< 
Witcn  he  speaks  he  litcmlly  "  collars "  himself,  seizing  with 
haod  bis  COM  collar  as  nearly  as  poasiUc  \ii:\o«  titt  cats,  and  i 
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anUnde  slowly,  u  h«  talks,  turns  hi^  short,  ihick-sei  epne 
Iwn  tide  to  side — "  the  embodiment  of  Bittavian  er^ce,"  ait  Mr. 
pisnicli,  in  ooc  oT  hU  happieR  phrases,  once  called  him.  It  it  not 
kcircsvary  to  add  that  Mr.  BeresTord  Hope  is  not  a  pleasant  I'alkcr, 
put  his  speeches  are  Bimys  worth  reading,  being  tightened  up  by 
ritty,  epigrammatic  sentences  and  by  the  grealgnce  of  culture.  Hts 
bscoutxe  is,  moreover,  nrongly  spiced  wit)i  personatlHes,  -tnd 
breathes  throughout  a  delicious  breath  of  pity  for  tlie  common  herd 
«hose  views  on  the  CoTreggiotity  of  Corregpo  diflfer  from  his  own. 
like  finniston's  "  M.in  of  'i'.ittc,"  Mr.  Bemford  Hope  usually  winds 
Kfoarks  wiiii  an  intirrution  that 
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TU*  ik  true  ta*te ;  *xA  whoto  tlkct  iE  not 
I*  blockhead,  coxcomb,  pappy,  foot,  tnd  lot. 


Only,  of  ooitrae,  lh«  member  for  Cambridge  University  uses  nicer 
tagttgc  than  the  lively  clergyman  whom  Dodaley  rescued  from 
•UMoa 

ItuRT-four  years  ago  Mr.  Hcre»ford  Hope  was  n  (amouKdcclaimcr. 
Ht  ctnied  off  ti>c  prises  which  Trinity  Collegia,  Cambridge,  olfcrcd 
bHti  lor  Latin  and  for  English  declamation ;  and  probably  ibis  early 
MKtll  h  fesponsiblc  for  the  fatal  faullincss  of  his  manner  lo-tby. 
lining  college  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  declaimer,  he  has  gradu- 
%  ind  unconsciou.ily  exaggerated  the  little  tricks  uf  voice  and 
■Wkt  which  comprise  school  declamation  till  they  have  grown  into 
■MiRroutie*  and  arc  no  more  removable  at  the  will  of  the  imfortn- 
nue  priaenum  than  was  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  whom,  "  with  a 
^fHhexR,"  Sindbad  the  Sailor  hoisted  on  his  shoulderK.  Something 
''ihe  growth  of  evil  habil  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  actual 
p((ress  in  tlie  case  of  Colonel  Barttclot.  So  recently  as  the  com- 
■docment  of  last  Session  the  member  for  West  Sussex  was,  for  an 
^Kipiain  of  dragoons,  a  i-cry  fair  speaker.  As  an  cJtponenI  of  the 
'*»s  of  country  gentlemen  of  a  certain  range  of  intelligence  and 
piBietting  a  given  number  o<  votes  he  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
(■n.  Bat  this  moderate  measure  of  success  turned  hi.t  head.  There 
*  too  mach  reason  to  fear  that  whiUt  other  members  of  Parliament 
*Oe  taking  advantage  of  the  recess  to  recruit  their  wasted  energies, 
^-cJooel  Bamelot,  scorning  delights,  was  living  laborious  days  in  the 
Qopaaionship  of  one  of  those  professors  of  elocution  whose  adver- 
*laKsts  occasionally  appear  in  the  newspapers.  However  it  be,  it 
"ttriain  that  when  the  honourable  and  gallant  member  returned  to 
firtiament  this  Session  the  tendency  to  "  impresiiventss  "  of  speech, 
VoDwtb  o/  mhkh  hMi  towards  the  close  of  last  ScssioD  alarmed 
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his  best  rriends,  hud  d«ircl(>])e(l  iuelf  in  x  singular  degTM  of  pa- 
fcciion.     To-dft)'  Colonel  Barticlal  is,  perhaps,   one  of  the 
impressive  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  il  is  s  piiy  I 
lias  so  liltlc  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing.     He  chops  his  senicnc 
up  iiilo  regular  spaces, ad t.itioing  from  section  lo  section  wiili  sole 
cadence  2nd  provoking  deliberation,  presenting  a  specUtclc  pauaful 
for  the  heholding  of  kind-hearted  ))enons  who  have  read  ^'^op*! 
Fables  and  rcmcmlicr  the  fatq  that  befell  the  frog  who  iiied  to  »well 
himself  out  10  the  dimensions  of  an  ox. 

If  Mr.  Henley  bad  no  other  chim  to  noUbility  in  the  ranks 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  would  have  that   whicli 
[jertains  10  one  who  has  with  his  own  eyes  witnessed  the  occurrence 
of  e*'enls  which  .irc  mailers  of  history  to  the  present  generatioiL^ 
lioin  in  the  eventful  year  when  "  President  Ver^inaud  with  a  vmoeV 
full  of  sorrow  bad  to  say :  '  1  declare  in  the  name  of  the  Convention 
that  the  punishment  it  jironovinces  on  Louis  Capet  is  that  orde.iih,"fS 
Mr.  Henley  took  bis  degree  at  Ctxford  in  the  year  when  \Vali.-Tloofl 
brought  back  the  Monarchy  to  l-'rance,  and  entered  Parliament  with 
tlie  tide  of  Conservative  reaction  which,  in  1841,  landed  Sir  Rol 
I'ccl  high  and  dry  on  llie  Treasury  Bench,     He  was  thus  in  the  la 
prime  of  life  when  he  first  entered  the   House  of  Commons,  a 
was  getting  old  when,  nearly  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  was  Vic 
Vtcsidcnl  of  the  Itoard  of  Trade,     To-day  he  is  ]>ast  fourscore,  bi 
he  has  not  slarfcened  one  whit  of  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  , 
the   House,  or  denied  himself  a  quarter  of  an  hours  talking   in 
urek.     He   invariably  has  a  few  plain,  practical,  common-scnsi 
observations  to  make  on  the  main  questions  that  come  before 
House,  and  is  always  listened  to  with  the  profound  respect  that  hi 
age  and  exiierience  extort.     Mr.  Dodson  is  another  hon-  mem 
who  never  fails  to  obtain  a  respectful  hearing  when  he  presents  hi 
self,  which    his    been    of  late    a    matter    of   increasingly    frequ 
occurrence,     Ihis  respectful  attention  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  habit,  ft 
Mr.  DodsoD  was   for    the  seven  years  ending  1872  Chairman  <£'■ 
Commiliecs,  and  was  by  common  consent  held  to  have  borne  him- 
self admirably  in  that  important  office.     But  the  qualities    whici 
combined,  make  a  good  Chairman  of  Committees  are  not  calculated 
to  ensure  success  as  a  debater,  and  the  rule  holds  good  with  peculi.w^ 
force  in  Mr.  Dodson's  case.     A  cold,  formal  manner,  a  dry  voice,  a 
level  flow  of  speech,  and  a  painfully  practical  turn  of  mind,  whilst 
making  Mr.  Dodson's  intervention  sometimes  useful,  do  not  endear 
him  to  bis  .ludience.     .Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bouveric  and  Sir 
Ocoise  Grey,  Mr.  Dodson  has  become  out  ot  t.Vie  tvi^Juat  authoritii 
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*(■  qwMioiu  oi  ord«r,  and  is  not  slow  in  Ji^ierting  his  |><»itit>i)  n 
'xtxxm  Oder  ihemsclvcs.  ftfr.  Mook  is  another  Kcntteman  who 
^■irjies  a  cold  anil  formal  8(}'le  of  !kpe«ch  ;  but  Ihc  mnnli'^r  lor 
"l^uccMer  has  no  I'arlianvcntary  reputation  to  support  his  manner, 
**d  i|  is  consequently  imupponabk-.  He  is  invariably  dressed  like 
^f-  DoDibcy  oo  the  nioraing  he  condescended  lo  niartiagc  for 
"'ctttMid  lime,  and  has,  in  £»ct,  many  other  personal  peculiarities 
">Ui  remind  the  observci  of  ifaat  awe-inspinng  and  uncomfortable 

Araoog  DiodeU,  nnaxniming  Talkers  who  very  rarely  speak,  but 
'f^  when  they  do,  have  «omelhin^  tu  «a>'  that  h  worth  listeiiingj 
^  are  Mr,  Hotnu  and  Mr.  U'.itkin    Wiliiaim.     The  former  ahvayfl 
P'^cpcrcs  his  speeches  with  infinite  painsi^iking.  gcnctaUy  selecting  a 
•uljjcci   involving  great  interests  and   much   minuiix  —  such,   for 
**ainple,  as  British  rule  on  the  Gold  Coast,  on  which  he  delivcicd  a 
'eighty  speech  this  SesHion ;  or  the  question  of  Civil  Service  Expen-] 
•titure,  on  which,  by  the  thcer  force  of  argiunent  and  illustration,  he 
<>(>tatned  the  Ministerial   consent   to  Ihc  appointment  of  a   Koyal 
Cotninisnoa.     Mr.  Holmi  is  altogether  of  the  opinion  set  forth  ia 
"  Armgait,"  that 

Life  i)  not  tonnded  In  Mi  epi|!rani. 

Asd  uyiog  aught  wc  love  •  word  onnli). 

It    is  bif^y  probable,  when  he  has  sat  down  after  a  speech  ex- 

^wnfing  over  a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  the  House,  if  polled,  would 

^titnphanily  actiuit  him  of  having  left  a  word  lUiNaid,  and  niijL;ht 

^Vcn  take  the  opportunity  of  hinting  that  if  he  were  briefer  in  bis 

Exposition  he  might  gain  more  of  the  desired  cITect-     But  we  must 

■•ot  look  for  perfection  ;  and  if  Mr,  Holms  were  as  witty  as  Sir  W. 

Haicoun  he  might  be  as  superficial.     He  is  the  sort  of  man  that 

•OiaM  please  the  high  authority  who,  in  reply  lo  an  invitation  to 

■eciarc  ia  the  city  where  Mr.  Holms  has  his  plate  of  business, 

'^wody  lifted   up  his   voice  against    "  your  niodurn   fire-working 

*<ttootb-downy'CUtTy-and-s [raw berry- ice    and    milk-punch    altogcihcr 

I^'aiiie,''  as  being  "  an  entirely  pestilent  and  abominable  vanity." 

**»-Waikin  Williams  never  makes  long  speeches,  and  never  spc-aks  for 

^  mere  take  of  talking.     He  has  the  reputation  of  Iteing  one  of  the 

•Oundcst  lawyers  in  the  House.  Wlien,  last  Session,  it  was  re|>ealcdly 

••Med  that  Mr.  Williiims  was  to  succeed  Mr.  JesscI  in  the  Solicilor- 

^'WenJihip  people  were  first  surixiscd  and  then  pleased.     He  had 

■"^  so  little  sharr  in  party  wirlare,  and  bud  so  modestly  tetnaincd 

>»  Af  iucigrt>aad,  t&Jt  Jus  muae  did  not   come  trippingly  on  iVic 
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tongue  as  a  claimant  for  plau:  But  being  roealioncd,  ind 
jiiiinttivc  notion  of  niakinj;  a  man  a  Solicitor-General  because  he 
a  suiireini:  knowledge  of  the  law  lenipornrily  tcvtviog.  the  prapt 
appoiutmcni  was  very  popular  No  one  was  sur|>riscd,  howf 
when  ilic  rumour  wiu  falsified  by  the  event  and  Mr.  GLadsl 
selected  as  junior  Uw  ofliccr  of  tlie  Crowu  the  sbowier  And 
slidllow  member  for  Taunton. 

There  was  no  need  to  go  far  aBcld  in  search  of  the  cause  f< 
general  unpopulaiily  of  Lord  Elclio  whilst  yet  his  lordsltip 
prominent  figure  in  the  House:     In  Ben  Jonsons  pUy  of 
Fox "  Mosca  tells  the  duped  Vollore  how   his  master  had 
expressed  his  admimlion  for 

Men  of  your  laigp  pto(<st!on  IhRl  could  tp»k 
To  «Tcty  ckuw. 

The  House  of  Commons'  preference  lies  in  the  channel  di 
opposite  to  that  assigned  for  the  scheming  Volponc.  Its  sp^ 
aversion  is  retained  for  men  who  are  ready  lo  speak  with  confide 
anil  authority  on  all  possible  occasions  and  on  every  i:oncei*l 
subject.  This  is  the  secret  of  its  objection  lo  Sir  Thomas  Chamb 
though,  to  do  the  Common  Serjeant  justice,  he  scarcely  inciits 
contumely  with  which  his  rising  is  ever  greeted.  He  invariably 
some  fresh  light  to  throw  on  the  subject  about  whicli  he  discourse! 
some  flaw  tn  the  argument  of  jireceding  siteakers  to  expose,  anq 
has  a  good  coltot|uiat  style  of  s|>eaking.  But  the  House  reseiia 
too  frequent  interference  and,  above  ail,  kicks  against  his  manna 
constantly  beating  his  right  hand  against  the  palm  of  his  left  | 
revolving  the  while  on  a  semi-circular  range,  so  that  the  whole  o| 
audience  except  the  unfortunate  section  sitting  directly  behind: 
back  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  emphatic  advice.  Lord  E| 
was  inlinitely  more  self-asserting  than  Sir  Thomas  Chamben,  aai 
a  rule  was  considerably  less  well  informed  on  the  subjects  on  whid 
undertook  to  instruct  the  House.  Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid  might  aspili 
the  position  vacated  by  the  hon.  memlier  for  Haddingtonshire  ii 
were  a  lord  and  heir-presumptive  to  an  earldom.  But  he  is  od 
Fellow  of  a  middle-class  college,  and  whilst  he  has  a  good  dealolj 
priggishness  which  sometimes  pertains  to  a  professor,  he  has  noiil 
that  indefinable  air  of  good  breeding  often  to  be  found  in  the  soi 
a  peer.  That  good  breeding,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  u 
is,  happily,  not  needed  to  recommend  a  speaker  to  the  Houw 
fomijjons  in  proi'cd  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hurl,  the  miners'  mcmlief. 
Morpeth.     Mr.  Burt  has,  he  hiiasdl  pioc\aims,  'woxVjei  a&  &\uai^ 
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ChoppiBpoo  Colliety.  He  looks  like  what  he  is,  and  speaks  w'th 
licBUil  renurkiUe  occcDt  ever  heard  within  the  vulls  of  the  House 
<^  CsamMni.  But  he  bean  himEctr  modestly,  shows  a  perfect 
<anuiul  or  the  subject  he  diBCusses,  sod  is  short  and  pithy  iit  his 
iMIiiOit  of  it.  Mr.  Davies,  (he  member  (at  Cardifpn,  began  life 
^iiMycr,  and  when  he  rises  to  xddreis  the  Home  of  Commons 
Ih  ipptaiance  suggests  that  he  has  called  in  from  the  piit  to  have 
1  (bt  sfter  fiiiiithing  a  Job.  He  had  a  genuine  niiocckk  oti  the 
<ctnoD  of  his  maidcD  speech,  in  which  he  took  the  Hoiwe  by 
flOBD  by  decbrin^,  in  a  comical  Welsh  accent,  Ihat  he  was  a 
votag  man  hintsclf,  though  he  now  employed  men  by  the  hundred 
wA  pud  fonnighily  n-sgcs  by  thmisanda  of  pounds  He  has  a 
ffA  deal  of  rough-and-ready  humour,  and  calls  a  spade  a  spade, 
U  Ac  great  relish  of  a  Nasi  assembly  long  accustomed  to  hear  it 
KlieiKd  to  as  an  a^ailtuml  implement  But  he  has  of  late  shown 
JItndncy  to  spoil  his  early  success  by  repetition  ad  nausnm  of  the 
ttnmitancc  that  "  I  have  been  a  working  msn  myself,"  and  by  loo 
^"ptUL  interposition  in  debate.  No  one  caii  complain  that  Mr. 
Mwdoaald,  the  second  ]>rofcs»onal  "working  man's  candidate," 
»  ^nsome  in  his  Reminders  of  his  earlier  status.'  He  is  secretary  of 
^  Hiacis'  .^ssocbtton  for  Scotland  and  president  nf  the  Miners' 
XllicHul  As«octation  if  )-ou  please ;  but  not  a  working  man.  Mr. 
'^•iej  speaks  from  the  hack  bench  lielow  the  g;ingn-ny,  Mr,  Hurt 
"lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  sots  usujilly  filled  by  the  rank  .iiid  file 
^  Irith  mcmbcTC.  Bat  no  position  less  prominent  than  the  front 
ici;  below  the  gangway,  and  no  companionship  less  distinguished 
i>an  that  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  Sir  Charles  Dilkc,  Lord  Edmond  Fiti- 
'Buncc,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  wUl  suit  Mr.  Macdonald ;  and  as  he 
"uiifijllyapace  out  on  to  thcfloorof  the  House,  with  right  h.iiid  on 
'■'P. buffcoloured  waistcoat  fully  displayed,  and  a  resjit-ctable-iooking 
''ip  of  paper  easily  held  in  his  left  hand,  one  might,  without  incurring 
J"*!  rebuke  for  the  error,  take  him  for  a  prosperous  pastrycook  or 
*^  a  luxurious  lincndrapcr.  His  discourse,  too,  would  foster  the 
fond  illusion,  having  in  it  no  more  of  the  pith  and  manow  of  Mr. 
''Ws  simple  speech  than  his  voice  has  of  the  Northumbrian  miner's 
"^ep  burr,  or  his  manner  of  that  winningness  which  k  bom  not  so 
""Kb  from  the  sort  of  feeling  that  animated  the  rhetorical  yeoman, 

Too  prouil  to  cue  from  whence  he  came, 

*  feom  the  unconsciously  exprewed  conviction  that  after  all  the 
""*(  is  not  what  the  lather  was  or  v/hat  the  yotilh  may  have  been, 
^t^  the  tma  ^ 
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There  arc  few  forms  in  the  House  of  Commons  more  famitifltr, 
on  the  whole,  ri:ganJc<t  uHth  kindlier  reetiiii;,  than  thm  which  ri] 
fiom  the  comer  scat  on  the  fourth  bench  bc!ow  the  gangway  on  ( 
Conservative  side  whcnM-ci  the  Pope  or  the  simulacrum  of 
Holiness  pops  out  from  any  other  quarter.     Mr.  Newdeffitc  is 
JTercmiah  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  though  the  chanictei 
not  in  itself  a  lively  one   the  hon.  gentleman   has  by  tlie  dii 
of  genuineness  of  character  and  imperturU-ible  evenness  of  tenj 
made  it  not  only  bearable  but  popular.      The  Home  sometirai 
plays  tricks  with   Mr.  Ncwdegntc— ocouionalty  greeting  his  (w 
with  a  prolonged  groan,  and  anon,  when  by  |Kilience  and  pcrscv 
ance  he  has  auccccilcd  in  gciiing  on  his  perennial  motion  for  ti 
aj>pointmcni  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  look  after  the  convent 
counting  him  out.     But  a  feeling  of  remorse,  such  as  that  whi 
pcoitraced  the  school  boys  at  the  establishment  Charles   Di< 
knew  of  after  they  had    devised  a  fresh  persecution    for 
Cheeaemoii,"  comes  over  the  House  when  the  thing  is  done, 
ilieie  is  a  hollowncss  in  the  laughter  which  betokens  a  heart  ill 
case  with  itself     Mr.  Newdegate's  face  and  figure,  whenever  he  rise 
Xu  address  the  House,  but  more  especially  on  his*annual  field  nighl 
are  eloquent  of  woe,  and,  moreover,  of  a  woe  which  has  been  lODj 
and  uncomplainingly    borne  and    (rom  which  there    is   no  pi 
prospect  of  relief.     In  deep,  sad,  slowly  uttered  tones,  now  tinkii 
to  an  awful  and  at  times  inaudible  whisper  as  he  reaches  the  clii 
of  some  thrice-told  tale  of  priestly  pcrtidy  or  Popish  plotting, 
Ncwdegatc   delivers  himself    of  his   lamentation  and   resumes 
seat,  to  listen  with  stem,  gruesome  visage  to  the  light  talk  of  & 
thoughtless  jester  or  the  angry  recriminations  of  men  who  he  we 
kjiows  are  emissaries  of  the  Pope  returned  to  Parliament  by  prii 
(iitden  const iluencies  with  the  special  mission  of  thwarting  him. 
is  the  finishing  touch  to  the  little  comedy  that  on  the  other  side 
the  House  siis  Mr,  Whalley,  primed  with  equal  ical  for  the  only 
leligiou,  and  equally  ready  to  spy  Popish  beards  under  Protesi 
mufflers.     In  limes  gone  by  Mr.  Whalley,  moved  by  the  co; 
ness  of  acommon  cause,  was  wont  to  hold  out  across  the 
the  House  the  right  hand  of  feilowshtp  to  Mr.  Ncwdegatc 
member  for  North  Warwickshire  would 

BeBi  like  the  Tiuk  do  brother  near  the  throne, 

and  haughtily  rejected  the  advances.    In  fact,  he  onc«  confided  to 

House  bis  suspicion  that  Mr.  Whalley  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguisCt  8t*i 

ir/ijc/i  decimation  of  open  war  the  twin  cl:ia.m^Voas  ol  Ptotestantit 
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^K.  (0  ttie  ex(|uUiie  delight  of  tlic  House,  studiously  avoided  rcfcr- 

fflce  lo  each  oibw,  or  even  iiMlkation  of  ronsciousneu  of  the  other's 

antrnce.     Up  10  the  period  when  he  bcrame  an  absolute  nuisance 

"•  CDnaeciion  wiili  the  Tichbomc  case  Mr,  Ulialley  was,  like  Mr. 

iVcwtlcgatc,  though  in  a  less  degree,  gladly  tuD'ered  for  the  uke  of 

fto  nunful  advocacy,  for  wliai  he  deemed  truth's  sake,  of  unpopular 

"ewt      "Sir,"  said    Dr.  Johnson    to    Ho*^y,  when   that  dclighlful 

^ragiaphcr  was  hinting  tlut  it  did  not  become  him  in  the  presence  of 

*  great  luminary  to  aspire  to  too  much  wisdom,  "Sir,  be  as  wise  as 

)wu  can."   Mr.  WTiallcy  is  «fi  wise  as  he  can  be,  and  for  tlie  rest,  even 

in  a  controversy  in  which  accusations  of  fraudulent  motive  have  been 

K>wB  broadc^ut,  no  one  wlio  has  any  knowledge  of  the  member  for 

■■ctertoroiij^  has  for  a  moment  doubted  the  honesty  of  his  intcn- 

liotit.    If  he  had  been  blessed  with  a  bctlci  balanced  brain   he 

ni^ht  have  made  a  figure  in  Parliament,  for  he  is  a  clear,  fluent 

speaker,  and  has  sometimes  risen  to  the  pitch  of  clo(iucnec.     But  he 

l>aa  woolly  missed  his  mark,  and  to-day  he  sunds  up  in  Parliament 

P*3-hiircd  before  his  time,  and,  of  late,  w  iili  somelhing  of  a  l>rokcn- 

''Ciuied  look  about  him  that  partially  hushes  the  angry  ay  with 

*'hich  his  increasingly  rare  appearances  arc  greeted. 

Of  the  Talkers,  pure  and  »mplc.  described  by  DrydcD, 

IIIC  herd  ofiuch 
Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  loo  much, 

'he  ranks  of  the  Home  Rule  party  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
^^AtDples.  Mr.  Bull,  the  nominal  leader  of  the  phalanx,  used  to  do 
*  chielbiin's  %hare  of  the  ditty  of  obstructing  business  and  of 
'Likening  counsel  by  words  without  wisdom, '  But  the  learned 
**>*!  good-tcmpcicd  (Queen's  Counsel  has  proved  too  soft  hearted  for 
'he  cruel  woik  of  peipelu-iUy  inflicting  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
^cag  tpceches  about  nothing,  and  younger  and  more  relentless 
'*«3uit»  have,  this  Session,  overshadowed  him.  Mr.  Butt  entered  the 
^cwie  with  a  reputation  for  clociuence  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
^*a  never  made  good.  One  \V'ednesday  afternoon  in  the  Session  of 
'S;;  there  was  quite  a  sensation  in  anticipation  of  a  great  speech 
**'*:»m  Mr.  Butt,  who  was  about  to  make  his  reappearance  in  Pailia- 
***«nt  after  an  absence  of  seven  years.  The  House  was  crowded ; 
•*e  galleries  were  filled  ;  expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  and  the  final 
?*«lppoinimcnt  was  correspondingly  great.  The  House  discovered 
'•*  the  teniUe  Fenian  a  portly  wcll-io-do-farmerlike  man,  with  no 
?l*«:iil  gifts  of  speech,  who.  J>.imnieri/i^  away  with  his  right  hand  as 
**^  he  wnkaocki^  ia  tacks,  sjtid  a  ^fre.-tt  many  dull  things,  and  t\e\« 
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blundered  into  a  bright  one.     As  a  mle,  it  must  be  admitted  i 
the  Irish  Talkers  of  the  House  are  not  often  dull,  and  in  tmlli  if  tl 
were  the  position  of  the  bidk  of  members  would  be  unendurable, 
is  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  for  which  we  are  scarcely 
sulTiciently  warm  in  our  3cknowt«lgmcnt«,  that,  admitting  the  neces- 
sity of  one  province  of  the  Icingdom  being  in  a  chronic  state  of 
dissatisfnciion,  the  s<at  of  the  sorrow  hu  been  fixed  in  Iiebnd,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  Irish  accent  the  everlasting  wail  goes  up  through  the 
rafters  of  St.  Stephen's.     I^  us  pause  a  moment  to  think  how  man^ 
weeks'  puTcha«e  the  Speaker's  life  would  be  worth  .tuiipoting  Ireland 
were  contented,  and  the  inevitable  Home  Rule  parly  of  the  day  came 
from  Scotland  or  from  Wales  I 

About  such  men  as  Mr.  McCarthy   Downing  or  Mr.   Mitchell 
Henry  there  ia,  it  is  true,  notliing  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  btatant 
talk  or  to  temper  the  feeling  of  disgust  with  which  the  House  hears 
poured  forth  a  constant  stream  of  reckless  statements,  talse  inferences, 
and   rhildish   misrepresentation   of  notorious   facij.     Mr.   Mitchell' 
Henry  is  absolutely  without  recommendation  to  the  favourable  nnticcj 
of  an  audience— not  even  having  been  born  an  Irishman,  and  the 
fore   lacking  the   overflowing    humour,    the    chivalrous    spirit, 
unconscious   drollery,  the   endearing   simplicity  of  mind,  and   the 
charming  kindliness  of  nunncr  which  are  characteristics  of  one  of 
the   finest  races  of  men  tliat  people  the  earth.     Mr.    McCanhy_ 
Downing  was  bom  in  County  Kerry,  but  when  he  reached  the  higfafl 
]mtition,  which  he  still  gloriously  holds,  of  chairman  of  the  Skib- 
Iierecn  Town  Commissioners,  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  and 
for  a  suffering  House  of  Common.s  if  he  had  recognised  in  the  pro- 
motion the  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  permitted  his  mtnd  to  run 
peacefully  through  the  level  groove  of  the  local  politics  of  the  birony.^ 
Mr.  Synan,  though  he  rarely  rises  to  the  height  of  his  own  voice,  is  ^m, 
well-meaning  man,  and  is  never  really  so  angry  with  anything  as  oni^Bi 
hearing  him  shout  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  sup|>ose  hint  L-^ 
be.    Herbert  Pocket,  walking  across  Palace  Yard  whilst  Mr.  Synan  ii.=im 
addressing  the  Speaker  in  the  recesses  of  the  House  of  Commoa^LJi 
might  suspect  that  his  lather-in-law  old  Bill  Barley,  leaving  hts  be— ^ 
had  got  into  Parli.iment  and  had  learned  to  express  himself  in  P^^U 
liamcntary  language.    But  Mr.  Synan's  bark  is  much  worse  than  to  sn 
bite,  and  when  he  is  apparently  in  a  paroxysm  of  pa.'uion,  and        >: 
undoubtedly  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  there  is  a  twinkle       tl 
his  eye  that  seems  to  say  to  the  Speaker  "It's  all  right,  me  bhoy; 
dott't  be  frightened ;  I  only  want  them  to  hear  across  the  Chatt*»c^ 
tAst  I'm  doing  my  duty  as  ixi  lt\sh  mcta'ber  \»'j  tnWAtv^  Vnto  we-aT" 
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1%  m^  pRmng  that  whatever  a  isn't  rigbt"     Mr.  SulUrui,  on^ 
of  ihe  reouils  of  the  new  Pariiatncni,  is  a  man  whose  lips  have  been? 
I       twihcd  bjr  the  fuavcn-bom  fiic  <A  oratory.     His  words  arc  well 
I      Am^  his  Bcntcncca  easily  and  naturally  groapcd,  and  his  mind  is 
]      AaevtUt  imagiiutioo.    It  a  easy  to  conceive  how,  speaking  lo  a 
MUKCtiqg  or  his  countrymen,  tJiis  nen-ous,  jussionatc,  finely- 
k  >lniii|  man  would  sway  their  souls  to  the  rae.'uuci:  oT  "  the  bold 
V  nfiicm  of  Erin-go^nagfa."     But  the  House  of  Commons  is  no!  a 
Dubb  Duis-mcctiDg.     It  is  a  body  of  practical  business-like  mcii|fl 
vim  tugh   at  "  Erin-go-brngh "  and  hold  wiili   Dean  Swift    diatfl 
"•far  beucT  anilkem  would  be  '  Krin-go  brcad-and<hce)ie ;  Eiin-gA'1 
Qbiai  ihat  keep  out  the  rain ;  Erin-go  pantaloons  without  holes  in 
hciil"    Wlien  Mr.  Sullivan  has  mastered  this  idea,  and  he  \»  <|uiie^ 
^'Mle  of  doing  it,  he  will  he  a  poucr  in  the  House  of  Coinmong^ 
*«  will  have  the  opportunity  of  proving  himself  a  patiiot. 

Sir  John  Gray.   Major   O'Carman,    Mr.   Conolly,   and,  /Jr  «• 
•^iV;  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien  arc  membcra  for  Ireland   who  seem 
^  diaiacten  lliat  have  xicppyd  fortli  from  the  images  of  Charleftfl 
****  to  Uke  thdr  scats  in  the  u.'!ur])ing  I'Arliament.     Sir  John" 
'*ay  rarely  speaks  now,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  fore- 
"">«  to  the  fight.     Who  that  heard  it  can  foiget  his  <ligiiifiedf 
"proof  to  tile  Home  one  evening  during  the  passage  of  the  Irinh" 
^■"id  Bill  ?    The  hon,  knigfat  was  making  3  speech  against  some- 
"••ng  or  other  when  there  occurred  lo  him,  by  way  of  illuBtr-uion,  m 
'  stoty  about  ^i  hoy  who  hati  a  grandmother.    The  narrative  was  1 
'*'her  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and  the  grandmother  a])pearing  in  its 
'*Cii»J  with  comical  iteration   the  House  began  to  laugh  at  the 
**cecding  dolour  of  the  tone  in  which  the  word  was  pronounced. 
■**    every  fresh  introduction  of  "the  grandmother"  the  merriment 
"'creased,  and  at  last  Sir  John,  standing  indignant  amid  the  idle 
*"rth,  called  out  in  stcnlurian  tones,  "Sir,  haven't    F.nglish  boys 
f'^Wdoiochers  ?"    The  laughter  hereupon   bec^imc  boisterous ;   but 
'**"s  boa.  knight  had  made  his  point,  and  su^cstcd,  to  the  confusion 
"^    the  oppressor,  one  point  at  least  upon  whidi  the  Celt  stood 
"•^   1  common  footing  ■■itii  the  Sassenach.     'Hie  O'Clorman  is  unique, 
**»*3  for  hi*  due  treatment  requites  a  chapter  to  himself.     Butler 
"=Utra  of  HtKlibras  that 

H«e  onr  lulhntt  m^kc  .1  dnulit 

WhtUier  \ic  were  moic  wise  or  Vtoal.  • 

paibly  because  be  is  a  supeniatiimlly  spacious  person,  this  is  a 
(iiffioilty  which  wouW  n-rvtr  occupy  the  ingenuity  of  commeriialot* 
<vatWf  or  ibe  seaUcmaa  who  at  (he  general  election  dispVaccd 
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Mr.  Bvrna]  Osbomc  in  his  sent  at  Walcrford.     In  tnith  it  mutt 
ndmittcd  that 

The  K*(  to  (ome  faint  mcaniiie  make  pretence. 

But  Shadwcll  never  ilciiiiln  into  >cnt«. 

Mr.  Conolly  is  a  red-hot  Protctlant  who  sits  on  the  Conscn'stivi 
benches  and  displ^}^  much  ingenuity  and  good  feeling  in  stirrin 
up  with  a  long  pole  his  compairiois  on  the  other  side  of  the  House- "=* 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien  '■»  alwrayi  ready  to  ri.ie  ai  touch  of  the  pole,  «-S! 
.tnd  being  of  a  choleric  temperament,  and  constitutionally  of  a  haz)-.^:: 
menial  vision,  the  general  drift  of  his  Tcmarks  is  so  hard  to  follo«i^p«v 
that  the  House  has  long  since  given  up  the  atiempL  If  Sir  Patrirbrf  ~ 
ha&  found  time  to  read  Lord  Lytlon's  Fables  in  Song,  he 
recoji^ise  his  prototype  in  the  ancient  fox  of  fable  : — 

I  am  the  ancient  foi  oT  Table. 
Few  aie  the  men  1  have  met  with  able 
To  undetitand  me ;  ind  »iai  morp  (ew 
The  men  that  Uitcn  to  thoK  th«t  do. 

Mais  gi^fst  gue  (da  fiul  t  The  eye  of  Ireland  is  upon  its  son5 
the  alien  House  of  Pariiament,  and  woe  unto  him  whose  name  dc 
not  appear  with  regularity  in  the  local  journals  as  having,  on  eu 
other  debate  at  least,  emulated  in  word-battle  the  lame  of 

Gintal  Jicltson, 
Who  thrampled  on  the  Saxon, 


Sylvain  Van  dh  Weyer. 


BY  BLAftCHARD  JERROLD. 


FELICITOUS  concurrence  of  events  helped  to  make 

the  fortune  of  Sylvain  Van  ilc  \Veycr,  ihc  precocious, 

cncrgctH;,  and  witty  student  of  Louvain.     A  star  stood 

ix^  in  a  cloudless  sk)',  and  dear  as  a  spccklcss  jewel,  over 

s  cnidte  in  the  house  of  M.  J  osse- Alexandre  Van  de  Wej-er  on  the 

M  9th  of  January,  1801.    The  father  vta  only  a  modest  einjiloyi',  btii 

&ll«d  with  pouiodc  ardour.     He  had  been  a  captain  of  volunteers 

duiiag  the  Brabant  rcvoliuioii,  and  iras  an  ardent  lover  of  the  andent 

tibcrtics  of  Belgium.      The  motlier  was  a  n'onuil  of  noble  character 

and  cf  an  elevated  mind,  as  Sydney  Smith  subsequently  bore  witness. 

Wbn  they  looked  down  upon   their  son  Sylvain  crouing  in  his 

xwvddling  clothes  they  could  hardly  have  ventured  in  ll)e  dreams  of 

their  jorcnial  foDdness  lo  hope  that  Fortune  would  give  so  rich  a 

*toreio  the  little  stranger  as  she  had  in  store  for  him. 

X  Joise-Alexandre  Van  de  Weyer,  when  he  reinoicd  lo  Aiiisicr- 
"an  on  ihc  annexation  of  Holland  to  the  l-'rcnch   t'.mpirc,  after 
*^t  noWe  abdication   of    King   lA>uis,    Napoleon's    brother,   was 
appointed  special  commissioner,  and  was  well   received    by   the 
"apoieook  prefect  and  director-general  of  police ;  but  he  had  still 
■lo  liigijer  ambition  than  that  of  preparing  his  son  at  tlie   naval 
>cl^  to  be  a  sailor.     In  iSii  Napoleon  maile   his  entry  into 
**Werdam,  and  pjissed  the  pii]>ils  of  llic  naval  school  in  review— 
y^^iif  Sylvain  V.in  de  Weyer,  then  in  his  ninth  year,  being  among 
^*in.    Those  were  stirring  times ;  and  througli  his  impetuous  father 
**ylvain  veiy  early  felt  the  fever  of  thcni.     The  national  rising  of 
"°'3  made  a  profound  impression  upon  him.     His  family  rcUaced 
<^ir  iiepi  to  Louvain  after  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  ol  Hollajid ; 
^d  he,  at  tlic  same  time,  turned  his  back  upon  the  sea.      He  had 
^*  Stuff  of  a  student  a.nil  not  of  a  sailor  in  him.      He  entered  the 
"^'versity,  where  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished 
^^"Uconsuli,  M.  Van  Mccncn— a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of 
^*>UiraiD  during  the  republican  epoch,  and  for  years  afterwards  the 
•^Icipal  contributor  to  the  Obsa-nakur ,  which  was  long  after  1815 
''e  only  organ  of  the  liberal  party.     TJic  brilliant  career  ot  Sy\vam 
*n  die   Weyer  as  Sk  student  hid  the   foundation   of  Kis   (uturc 
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fortunes.  He  commanded  posllions  seldom  yielded  to  yoimj 
He  wui  in  his  teens  when  he  became  a  regular  contributoi 
profcisur's  journal :  he  was  only  cighlecD  when  he  was  cntnts 
M.  Van  Meenen  with  a  mission  to  Pahs.  He  took  his  degn 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Univeraiiy  of  Louvaiii  after  a  merely 
examination,  so  iioiorious  had  his  proAciency  in  every  nec 
branch  of  study  become.  In  iSio.  wlicn  he  was  in  PaiU  to  | 
M.  I^romigiii&rc — the  scientific  authority  of  the  lime — with  a 
sophical  work  by  M.  V^n  Mccncn,  he  wrote  to  his  m^isleTindifTi 
in  French  or  Latin.  In  these  letters  the  boy-student  exhibit 
sober  mind  of  a  lettered  man  and  at  the  same  time  a  vivid  pa 
obscrvaiioo.  His  description  of  his  reception  hy  the  Frcndi 
showed  rare  judj^ine'ii  as  well  as  .1  keen  dramatic  faculty. 
Laroniigiiiere  stood  before  the  I^u\-ain  professor,  witched  to  \ 
his  pupil's  pen.  So  marked  •kxs  the  impression  produced  \iy  S 
Van  dc  Wtycr  among  the  French  Ulcrarymcn— and  Bcranger  ■ 
the  number — with  whom  he  cjnle  in  contact  while  in  Psui 
Arnault  (the  author  of  "  Gennanicus")  wrote  to  H.  Van  U 
saying  his  envoy  deserved  nil  the  interest  he  manifested  in  him 
he  was  judicious,  witty,  and  modest — "a  rare  combination, 
Arnault — "  even  in  Paris." 

M.  Jean  Joseph  Jacotot,  sometime  arlillcri'  captain,  had  b 
teaclier  of  the  Faculty  of  I'liilusophy  in  the  University  of  Loi 
and  when  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer  was  approaching  maiihoo 
Jacolot  was  making  a  stir  with  his  Ktcthod  of  Universal  Edu' 
He  gave  his  lectures  on  his  method  at  night  in  a  dark  roon 
just  two  candles  near  him  to  enable  him  to  read.  Amoi 
audience  «as  the  searching  student  Sylvaia  Van  de  Wcyct 
every  cveatng,  when  the  lecture  m-as  over,  he  repaired  I 
room  and  .<i[>(;n[  ll)e  night  in  making  nn  ab.struct  of  what  h 
heard.  In  due  time  tiiese  summaries  were  puhlished,  an< 
proved  tliat  the  author  was  no  partisan  of  M.  Jacotot.  Wbci 
a  disciple  of  the  author  of  the  Method  of  Universal  Edu 
atticked  M.  \'an  de  Weyer,  charging  hira  with  ingratitude  ic 
the  professor  liy  whose  metliod  he  had  acquired  the  disting' 
])osi[ii>n  he  already  held  at  the  university.  I'o  this  charge  H 
de  Weyer  replied  that  he  never  had  followed  M.  Jacotot'*  sj 
that  if  he  had  pursued  in  liis  studies  any  method  laid  down 
inventor  0/  the  Universal  one,  he  owed  it  purely  to  the  gn 
Heaven.  But  his  adversary*  returned  to  th;  attack ;  whercup 
VjD  dc  \V'tyer  described  how  he  had  studied.  He  bad  W 
acicJier  purticiilar  grammar  not  synUs..  Wv  Vii;  l\ad  read  good 
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autbon ;  and  if  be  Him)  achieved  some  progress  in  hU  studies,  he 
o^mrtA  it  to  a  nuin  *  vrlioM  lutrcil  of  all  thai  was  cxchisive  in  liccra- 
tur-<,  n  politics,  and  in  philosophy  had  guarded  him  agaiust  foolish 
cnthmiosm  lor  any  EOK:allcd  Univcnal  s}-stein,  by  slioning  him  thji 
a(  kII  methods  tlul  b  the  best  which  wc  aeate  for  oun«lv«i,  nhich 
[«  d)c  product  of  our  own  observation  and  ihuiij(ht,  und  which  wc 
puniK  with  pcneverance  in  the  silence  of  ttie  study. 

Ikii  second  reply  brotight  the  great  M.  Jacotot  himseir  into  the 

fseU.  with   3.  dcscTipiion   of  his  irniversal    Method;  whereupon  M. 

Vm  lie  Weyvr,  assisted  by  his  master,  H.  Van  Mccncn,  publishcil 

an  "Essay  on   M.  Jacoiot's  Book,"  in  which  he  ihorouglily  de- 

mo&bcd  the   pedant's  pretensions.      But  thb  was   not  alL      M. 

lacMM  attacked  the  French  langitagc,  l>laying  into  the  lui»ds  of 

ihoKwbo  upheld  the  compuUory  use  of  the  [)utch.     Voung  Van  de 

Vtjn— who  was  for  freedom  in  the  teaching;  of  language*,  ns  he  was 

fc*  Iwiaan  lilxrty  thrMighmit  his  life — now  thrust  a  satire  U  his 

OHnijr,  entitled  "  Lcs  Ja<^otins  ct  Icur  Antagoniste,"  in  which  he 

<>|«icd  him  on  tlic  "'  wasp's  edge  "  of  epigrams ; — 

J*ra(ot,  d'un  manaal.  a  flit  mailrc-i^t>sru, 
Qm,  dan*  CotbRh  d^l.  pknic  «es  <icn<l»il« : 
La  arfthoik,  stt  tlonc  kfti*.  nnlv«rKlIr,  uiin|u« ; 
EU«  wrt  au  deMi's,  lu  chut,  k  i.i  Riimiiiir ; 
Ob  peat,  par  die,  i^criie  el  ]i.irlct  Miih  pcDicr; 
Improriicr  cl  peindtc.  nvcc  gTlce  duwr : 
Locci  tous  In  ulcnts  «ti  parfaite  hirmonk. 
El.  ilaiu  un  an  au  pltu,  dcvenir  u»  g^aie. 

Al  the  age  of  twenty  M,  Van  de  U'cycr  was  the  regular  prcsideni 

•**<  potiucal  meetings  of  tlic  l.oiivain  University  siudc-nls.     The 

T""^  Slid  ardent  si>itits  of  itiat  d-iy  were  excited  by  the  current  of 

pilfic  events.     The  talk  was  loud,  and  the  philippics  were  very 

"gMoos  and  stinging.      One  so  abrmcd  the  grave  senate  of  the 

••Nflsity  and  disturbed  the  Government  thai  the  prcsiiiiiif;  student 

•^Hommoned  to  Brussels  to  cxpbin  himself  before  M,  I'akk,  the 

■"raiCT  of  Public  Iiutrudion.     ft!.  Van  de  Weycr  iici|uittctl  himself 

l^ikilfiilly  that,  instead  of  returning  with  a  rejuimand,  he  received 

*  <*n  of  a  scientific  mtwion  in  Germany  or  a  [irofcssor's  chair  in  a 

«t|ian  university.     It  will  be  seen   that  before  he  was  of  age  the 

*^^Mt  dvil  servant's  son  had  given  hrilhant  promise  to  his  parents. 

I'  B  ieinat1{at>le  that  while  Sylvain  Van  de  Wcyer  showed  bciimcs 

i^pcoKioiu  intelligence,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  political 

"^*1iidi  maniTested  itself  in  witty  and  humorous  as  well  ns  serious 
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.imJ  cloiiiicnl  forms,  he  exhibited  extra otdinaTj-  judgment.  He  kcpl 
the  students  over  whose  meetings  he  presided  strictl)-  widiia  the  law ; 
nl  the  same  lime  he  acted  with  real  courage  when  he  felt  called  u]>i>n 
to  net  a^inst  a  long  cstablitihed  u&Age  to  which  his  reason  was 
opposed.  On  the  4lh  of  vVugust.  1813.  he  received  the  diplomit  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  l.ouvain.  It  ua*  customary,  as  a  preliminary- test, 
to  oompate  a  puper  on  a  text  taken  from  the  Code  Napol<?oib| 
Sylvnin  Van  de  \\'eyer  lliotighl  proper  to  write  a  dissertation  OD 
"The  Reality,  the  Knowledge,  and  the  Trjictice  of  Duty."  Thd 
Fatuity  demurred  to  this  innovation,  but  young  Van  de  We>'er  si 
firm,  declaring  that  if  the  university  would  not  accept  it  he  would 
publish  it  under  the  title  of  "A  Thcais  rejected  by  the  Faculty  of  l-ax 
of  the  University  of  l.ouvain."  He  prevailed ;  and  later  on  he  mad 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  controversy  in  which  he  had  cngs 
the  academical  authoritie^i  gi^'ing  their  a^ent  to  the  publicity.  Il 
this  tasc  his  stuhbornnesi  wa»  on  the  side  of  liberty.  He  lost 
time,  once  admitted  to  practise,  in  stigmatising  the  oensorship 
the  university  exercised  over  the  papers  presented  by  students 
Courritr  da  Pays  Bus  contained  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  th< 
system,  in  which  the  nascent  statesman  and  jialrlot  appear. 

"  It  is  pitiful,"  exclaimed  the  young  doctor, "  to  see  and  hear  them. 
Do  yoii  speak  of  a  jury?    It  is  an  unpopular  subject  that  vrould  disw 
please  those  who  have  caused  the  su|)prcssion  of  the  institution.     Ifl| 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  new  laws,  and  is  therefore  better  avoitli-d- 
Moreover  it  is  an  exotic  that  docs  not  adapt  itself  to  our  soil.     !><» 
you  touch,  even  lightly,  on  Ministerial  responsibility?     What  is  th^ 
use  of  raising  such  ijuestions,  our  fundamental  laws  being  silent  or» 
them?    Do  you  examine  our  deplorable  electoral  system?    You  arer 
sapping  the  foundations  of  our  constitution.     Do  you  venture  upon 
ttieories  of  public  rights?    These  are  dreams,  hollow  speculations, 
that  took  very  tine  upon  paper,  but  are  impracticable  in  our  every 
day  life,  and  therefore  dangerous,  as  inducing  guilty  thoughts,  by 
the  comparison  of  what  is  with  what  should  be.    And  so  on,  of  every 
good  subject  which  tends  to  the  examination  and  discussion  of  vital 
questions  affecting  social  order  ;  and  would  disclose  the  fact  that  oucl 
youth  are  contracting  the  bad  habit  of  putting  ideas  togetlier,  o»" 
looking  about  them,  and  of  believing  that  they  will  be  one  day  called 
npon  to  apply  these  theories,  and  to  judge  the  present  and  the  future^ 
by  tlicm." 

M.  Van  de  Weyer's  dissertation  on  Duty  was  an  attack  upon  iht^ 
irtililari.in   doctrines   of  Jeremy    Bentham,   and    was    dedicated    i*^ 
-V.  \'aa  Meenen.     It  wcm  him  his  dociois  de^ec  wagmr  am  lauJt^ 
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urihtM  once  made  a  good  stand  at  the  Brussels  bar.    Bui  before 

Jcxiiif LouvauD  he  bsued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Supplement  tu 

^  h'orkt  of  Jacqu«>Menri  Benurdin  de  Saint- Pierre."    This  tittle 

*M[  ihoald  be  rctiuiilted  an  eridence  of  the  right-mindcdocu  of  the 

*<Ubar.    When  in  1807   Bcmardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  presiding  over 

•Iw  insltmie   of  rrancc,  rq)licd   to  the  speeches  of   three  new 

feiDiKn  of  the  French  Academy,  he  dwell  cloqucnily  on  the  uses  of 

J''"I(jsopli)',  And  ended  with  a  glorification  of  Napoleon  I.     I^tcr, 

'"Kn  M.  Aimif  Martin  edited  the  "  complete "  works  of  Bcmardin 

dc  Siint  ['icrrc  (Louts  XVIII.  lieing  King),  he  printed  the  philoso- 

jitiical  psit  of  the  speech ;  but,  lest  umbrage  &liould  be  given  to  the 

Iwing,  omitted  the  panegyric  on  Napoleon.    The  generous  and  just 

aindof  tliejvung  Belgian  siiidcnt  revolted  agninst  such  meanness 

M»<1  injustice,  which  was  dishonouiable  to  the  editor  nnd  a  poor.com- 

I>lirucnt  to  the  King;  and  his  supplement  was  a  rcstoiaiion  of  tlie 

expvagcd  passages.     ^V'lien  he  arrived  in  Brussels  he  was  at  once 

■Gleamed  as  a  man  wise  bcjond  his  years,  and  a  scholar  not  easily 

to    be  matched.     In  1823  (his  Iwenty-lirst  year)  he  was  appointed 

^Irarian  to  tlic  city  of  Brussels,  after  a  very  severe  examination. 

Jn    this  position  he  won  golden  opinions,  not  only  by  the  rare  and 

*=La4  knowledge  of  books  which  he  displayed,  but  by  his  fine  and 

S^^ocioos  maDncrs — not  commonly  found  in  men  of  the  closet — and 

'^y  the  sharpness  aiid  brightness  of  his  mind. 

la  1833  the  City  Librarian,  with  his  friends,  founded  the  Soci^tif 

t^Oaie,  the  object  of  which  was  to  spread  knowledge  far  and 

I  ^  aod  particuhuly  among  the  lower  onlcrs.  by  issuing  cheap  good 

**ockj.    The  Twelve  had  other  jwitriotlc  objects,  which  very  soon 

*r«»  tipoD  ihcm  the  enmity  of  the  Catholic  party,  whose  book  society 

*>»<!  been  suppressed.     This  enmity  was  increased  when  the  literary 

fclonoers  formed  a  Creek  committee  to  give  help  to  the  patriots  in 

^n:eci^  aad  held  a  solemn  festival  in  Brussels,  at  which  M.  Van  de 

"  e;n  made  an  elotiuent  s[ieed)  "On  the  Noblest  of  Causes."  ^Vliile 

Biviij  liij  attention  to  the  duties,  and  taking  an  active  interest  in 

l'>»lilic  ({uestiODS,  the  joung  savant  constantly  added  to  the  list  of  his 

*chti(iiy  works.     In  1825  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Dutch 

Pwlojgpijgr,    Francois    Hemsterhuis.     This    was    followed     by    a 

Parajiiji^  in  aij  of  the  victims  of  an  inundation,  and  then  by  his 

''isfe  Uiversw,"  in  which  the  pliilosoplier  of  twenty-three  showed 

[^J^'  he  had  scanned  the  world  as  well  .is  bookshelves,  and  that  he 

a  irencfaint  wit  in  addition  to  a  richly-stored  understanding. 

^  "  Pena^  "  were  quickly  followed  by  "  11  laut  savoir  dire  Non," 

t*oliihed  and  purcly-wrillcn   essay  on   firmaess  and  dignity   oC 

Vol.  XJ17.  JK5v  iS:i.  H 
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ch.iractcT,  addressed  to  his  contemporaries.  In  18*7  th«  yo 
librarian  had  acbtei-ed  so  lugh  a  position  in  Bninels  that,  in  spilfl 
his  marked  litieralitm  »  a  bairlttcr  and  a  writer,  the  King  appoia 
hira  to  the  Ciiair  of  I'liiloiophy  in  the  Museum  of  Science  1 
I^tlcTf.  Hii  inaupiral  addrcsa  made  a  great  sensation  fax  bcjil 
the  boundaries  of  Brussels.*  It  was  a  philosophical  comn)ent| 
on  recent  liistory.  The  professor  showed  how  the  songs  of 
Republic  an<I  the  drums  of  the  Empire  had  disturbed  meo^  nwd 
and  led  them  iar  away  from  the  mental  <iuict  that  is  neocsw]! 
phi1oiO])hical  studies.  lie  then  described  the  independent  coi( 
he  intended  to  follow.  He  would  remain  outside  all  system!. 
philosophy  that  he  might  the  more  completely  examine  and  at 
prchcnd  them.  In  this  address,  indeed,  we  perceive  all  t);e  fine  t 
noble  qualitie:!  of  Sylvain  \'a«  de  \Veyer'»  mind^sdiolarly  pbyl 
ncss,  an  unu^uibble  love  of  country  and  of  libeRy,  and  gratitude 
the  old  master  who  had  unlocked  the  gates  of  knowledge  wi^ 
which  he  had  feasted  so  gloriously. 

The  gratitude  of  tlic  scholar  to  the  teacher  is  a  part  of  educat) 
that  has  been  always  ncglecu-il.  Yet  how  important  i:  is!  I] 
intimately  it  is  associated  wi-.h  a  love  of  knowledge  I  How  I 
sopar.ibic  from  the  erection  of  a  tnie  standard  of  the  adminb 
Tlie  pupil  who  sees  his  teacher  slij;hted  by  society,  who  in.vks  I 
man  from  whose  store  of  knowledge  he  is  to  get  that  which  is  ml 
precious  than  riches  occupying  the  lowest  place  at  his  father's  tal]| 
must  be  strangely  confused  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  scholar,  I 
honour  and  the  delight  which  accompany  the  conscientiotts  i 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  mind  Confused  at  first,  he  bcooQ 
reconciled  to  the  anomaly  only  too  thoroughly.  He  forms  | 
standard  of  the  admirable  in  harmony  with  that  of  his  ]>arent«.  I 
perceives  the  scholar  shufHing  lean  and  slipshod  behind  his  ij 
&ther.  Men  doff  their  hats :  but  it  is  not  (o  the  head  filled  with  ^ 
knowledge-store  of  ages  for  the  use  of  the  generations  to  eoro^' 
full  as  the  pomegranate  is  of  seed  for  future  pomegranates  :  the  hi 
are  raised  to  the  pockets,  eternally  musical  with  gold,  of  his  pai^ 
^Miat  lesson  can  the  thoughtful  child  derive  from  such  a  sigb 
That  knowledge  is  before  all  worldly  things  venerable?  No;  It 
surely  that  its  wortli  is  reckoned  after  riches  and  rank. 

In  this  way  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer  spoke  the  praises  of  | 
venerable  tutor,  Van  Meenen  : — 

"  \Vhen  in  ancient  tlreece  an  obscure  young  man  opened  a  scbo 

*  M.   Vktor  Cousin  eulogised  it  in  the  Jtumal  4ti  Savantt,  and  it!  bl 
reached  EnglaaiL    Set  ilUkey. 
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<rf  philosopliy,  he  jiisli5<rd  the  toncritj'  of  his  enterprise  and  gave  hii; 

pnpils  a  gtunnicc  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines  by  naming  the 

naster  who  h^  forrned  his  mind.    Tlie  dbciple  of  an  auslcic  and 

learned  man,  who  in  n  vrholly  intellectual  life  has  known  how  to 

nniie  with  the  ntnijigteN  of  ilie  bar  and  the  vocation  of  a  journalist 

the  Rieditationi  of  X  phvlottopher.     It  is  sweet  to  myhcan  to  be  able, 

on  a  public  and  solemn  ocrasion.  to  renew  this  antique  custom,  and 

«o  say  that  all  the  zeal  and  love  I  have  in  the  cause  of  science  and 

■wisdom,  all  tlie  ptogress  I  miy  have  made  herein,  are  due  to  hiK 

loaons,   to  his  counsel,  and   to  his  example."      His  concluding 

•cDteoce  ytu  :  •■  l.et  my  final  words  be  the  ex|)rcs<ion  of  an  denial 

gratitude,  and  of  my  veneration  for  hi*  talents   and     his   virtues." 

Wcithcr  in  the  glittering  life  of  Courts,  in  the  troublous  d.-iys   of 

STVolutioii,  noT  in  the  narrow,  de\-ious  bye-walks  of  diplomacy  did 

Sylvain  Van  de  Weycr  belie  the  sincerity  of  this  noble  acknowJcdg- 

xxteot  of  a  debt  which  he  priicd  c^■cn  bc)'ond  the  honours  tliai  in 

■viaie  glittered  upon  his  breast,  and  the  splendid  fortune  that  fell 

^om  wonhy  hands  to  his  worthy  keeping.     If  all  ptipiLi  could  be 

taRQUghtj  so  to  honmiT  their  teachers,  the  ways  of  men  would  lake 

.^  itcw  ai>d  a  better  direction. 

When  the  Minister  Van  Gobbelschroy  resolved  to  proceed  with 
tbe  colleciion    of  the   national   memoint   and   chronicles,  and  was 
^Ltcadced  for  wasting  money  on   such  things,  M.  Van  de  Weyer 
^uIcDced  (he  Minister's  insolent  enemies  in  a  vigorous  explanatory 
^■ptt  that  appeared  in  the  Gatette  des  Pays  Bas.    In  iSjS  he  paid 
■  Kcond  vijit  to  Paris,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
principal  literary  Frenchnien  of  the  time — among  them  V.  Constant, 
^iUemain,  Jouffroy,  Ami)tre,  Benjamin  Constant,  Fourier,  Charles 
Uottetle,  Mignet,  the  famous  Gr^goirc  of  the  National  Convention, 
vd  Siiole-Beuve ;  and  then  he  rettiracd  home  to  take  the  leading 
tw  it  the  great  evcnu  which  were  about  to  happen  in  his  country, 
He  bid  been  during  three  ycars--that  te,  from  iSij  to  i8i8— a 
"ffilu  contributor  to  the   Government    organ,   viz.,   the   Gmette 
^firtU  rtfct  Payt  Bat.     In  i8j8  be  passed  o%'cr  to  the  Opposition 
"*»  the  side  of  the  Belgian  patriots  who  demanded  llie  liberties 
■bidi  woe  inscribed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  1815,  but  which 
^"■g  William  !.  refused  to  grant  Sylvatn  Van  de  Weyer.     From  this 
•""^  fitward  to  il>e  end  of  his  life  the  Louvain  student's  career 
lijlongi  lo  the  history  of  his  countiy,  and  many  passages  of  it  to  the 
'■*>«y  of  Europe- 
He  opened  his  political  campaign  by  a  brilliant  defence  oC  two 
'""'8  Ftench  }ouniali$a  who  had  been  (hrowu  into  pmon  tot  » 
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feeble  »tire  of  fifteen  lines  that  they  had  pubIUlic<l  in  a  little  comic 
pnpcr  wliich,  as  M.  Van  dc  Wcycr  said,  "  people  read  between  their 
coffee  Clip  and  tlieir  licjiicur  glass,'  and  then  threw  away.  In  spite 
of  the  advocate's  efforts,  however,  the  young  journalists  were 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment ;  for  in  those  da)-*  press 
offences  were  tried,  not  by  a  jurj',  but  by  m.-ijcistraiw  who  were 
nominees  of  the  Government.  This  cause  w.is  followed  liy  a  more 
impoiL-int  press  prosecution,  in  which  M.  Van  Mccncn  found  himiFeir 
counsel  with  his  grateful  pupil.  The  prosecution  of  M.  de  I'ottcr 
produced  a  profound  inipresiion ;  and  M.  Van  dc  Weycr's  share  in 
ihc  trial  brought  him  prominently  forward,  a-t  a  vindicator  of  pubUc 
rights  and  public  liberties.  The  public  prosecutor  had  spoken 
disdainfully  of  men  who,  like  M.  de  ['otter,  had  condcsoended  to 
wiile  in  the  public  prints.  This  sneer  roused  M.  Van  dcWeyer,  and 
lie  vindicated  the  dignity  of  the  press,  citing  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  men  in  England,  France,  Holland.  »nd  Belgium  who 
belonged  to  the  new  power  that  was  rising  for  tlie  defence  of  popular 
rights — not  forgetting  his  beloved  master  who  was  seated  near  him. 
For  liimscir  he  declared  that  if  he  should  be  ever  asked  by  hb— ^ 
coimtrymen  to  account  for  the  use  of  his  time,  he  should  apswerr^ 

with    pride   that   for    so    many   years  he   had     been    a  journalist 

But  neither  the  talent  of  M.  Van  Mceiieti  nor  that  uf  his  famoti!— is 
pupil  could  save  M.  de  Potter.  He  was  condemned  to  eightecrr^ 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  hnc  of  one  thousand  florins.  M 

The  great  subject  of  contention  at  that  time  in  Belgium  was  th.^1 
endeavour  of  the  Government  to  impose  the  Dutch  language  upt^^ 
those  whose  native  tongue  was  French.     M.  Van  de  \\'c)er  was,  as 
have  already  observed,  against  compulsion  ;  but  an  unscrupulous  c^-  3^ 
ponent,  M.  MOnch,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  tjucstioned  his  sinceri^C=> 
and  twitted  him  with  having  written  a  book  in  Ikvour  of  compulsic^n 
Tliereupon  the  vivacious  advocate,  journalist,  and  savant  wrote  or** 
of  the  most  sparkling  of  his  Opusnlcs^on  the  Literature  of  Imagiasa-r^ 
Books.    Here  the  writer's  native  wit  and  laboriously  acquired  IcamirsJF 
arc  combined  In  a  happy  form,  and  on  a  most  promising  tlieme.     Hie- 
was  hardly  quit  of  M.  Miinch  wlien  he  was  foully  attacked    t>y 
M.  Durand  in  tlie  Journal  lU  Gand.      M.  Van  de  Weyer  vindicated 
the  independence  of  his  character  in  a  lofty  reply.     He  showed  !»»■■* 
he  held  his  position  of  librarian  only  on  llie  condition  that  his  liberty 
of  action  as  a   citizen    should  be  complete  ;    and    he  cast  bc:^'' 
M.  Durand's  charges  in  his  teeth.    The  quarrel  became  so  ljiit^=sr 
rJiat  at  length  M.  Van  de  Weycr  repaired  to  Ghent  with  his  friei^  ^ 
M.   Leabroiiss&Tt,  an    esteemed  savain.   ot  tlie  liinc,   to  dcniaiW'  ^ 
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-satisfaction.  A  *nolcm  scene  ensued ;  and  M.  Van  de  Wcyer  justified 
the  course  he  adopted  by  maintaining  thxt  in  the  actual  condition  of 
TOciety,  for  which  he  was  in  no  degree  responsible,  a  man  muse  hlm- 
lelf  protect  his  honour,  even  when,  in  doing  so,  he  bioVc  the  taws  of 
tii*  country.  I-'or  honour  is  precious  beyond  all  worldly  possessions 
and  advantages. 

The  popular  fement  in  Belgium  had   doretopcd  a  number  of 
Constitutional  Association}  over  the  country,  with  a  central  body  in 
isels,  of  which  M.  Van  de  Weyer  was  the  impetuous  soul.    The 
«b)ect  of  thi.s  lea^^ie  was  to  wage  war  against  the  national  wrongs, 
through  petitions  to  the   King,  and  by  inflQcncing  the  return  of 
mcmbcis  to  the  Statcs-Gencfal.    The  league  grew  rapidly  in  suengih, 
the  wrongs  it  represented  were  real,  and  were  deeply  felt.     While 
.  Van  dc  Wcycr  directed  its  machinery,  he  never  loM  sight  of  his 
lea,  nor  ceased  from  reading.    In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  he 
blished  a  Soci^t^  dc  Bibliophiles;  and  to  (he  honour  of  both,  he  it 
Rcorded,  he  persuaded  M.  Van  Gobbclschroy,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  Itecome  its  |)rc£ident — although  theCity  Librarian  was  the 
violent  political  opponent  of  the  Ministry.  This  society  had  the  advan- 
tage of  brii^ng  the  Minister  and  librarian  into  frequent  contact   The 
liltie  bibliophile  stole  into  the  cabinet  of  the  statesman  between  the 
covers  of  his  books.     They  could  not  have  avoided  politics  had  they 
wished;  for  both  were  active  politicians,  and  there  were  ominous 
portenu  hanging  over  the  country.    The  Government  had  not  only 
entered  on  a  career  of  antagonism  to  the  Liberal  press  ;  but  it  had 
taken  foreign  scribes  into  its  pay,  and  it  was  these  hirelings  who  were 
**Mpeiating  the  people-     M.  Van  de  Weyer  laid  this  ail  bare  before 
"■*  Minister;  who  answered  ■'!  wish  the  King  could  hear  you." 
""eupon  M,  Van  de  \Veycr  reduced  his  conversation  to  writing  for 
'«  Sovereign ;  but  King  William  would  not  heed  the  warning.     He 
'^ected  the  counsels  of  hw  unpopular  Minister  \''an  Maanen,  rather 
^**  those  of  the  liberal-minded  Van  Gobbclschroy, 

'^he   stubbornness  and  blindness  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers 
*rvej  only  as   stimulants  to   M.  Van  de  Wcyer's   parly.      His 


^Uts  at  this  period  of  his  career  were  of  extraordinary  extent, 
dc  Poller  wrote  of  him,  from  his  prison  of  the  Petiis- 
~***»es:  "Van  de  Weyer,  the  only  man  with  a  head,  has  in  hand 
^  business  for  twenty  heads  and  more,  so  that  he  can  never  give 
'"^^lagh  time  to  any  matter ;  and,  when  he  has  done  more  than  any 
**^  man  should  do.  he  finds  that  he  has  done  nothing,  if  he  has 
J"**  killed  himself  slowly,  by  incess.mtly  cxcitiiii;  bis  \nXe\\etviA_ 
^•**!oo  by  mcuK  of  moral  aphrodisiacs  wbicU  hurl  hiva — Vi^ 
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for  iDstance,  of  the  strongest  colTce,  uken  frequently  in 
doses."  Hill  it  was  M.  dc  Potter  liimsctf  whi)  helped  Eatgel)-  to 
the  mighty  burthen  of  work  upon  his  advocate.  It  was  he  who  u»i- 
liniicd  v,iloroiis!y  to  wage  nju  fiom  his  piison  agflinsi  the  Govxro- 
mem.  This  warCire  took  a  sudden  development  at  the  opeoing  of 
the  memorable  year  1S30, 

On  the  I  St  of  February  M.  de  Potter  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Carrier  iles  Fays  Bus,  m  which  he  proposed  the  fomution  of  • 
confederal  ion  against  the  Minislciial  tyfaony,  and  at  the  same  tirae 
a  national  subscription  to  indemnify  the  public  scnants  who  ba4 
been  dismissed  for  "honourable  causes."  These  audacious  pro- 
positions drew  down  upon  M.  de  Potter's  party  a  scries  of  pnsa 
pcrscctitions  and  Die  seizure  nf  M.  de  Potter's  correspondence.  Of 
course,  MM.  Van  de  Weycr  .and  Van  Mcencn  were  immediately 
secured  as  counsel  Tor  the  accused.  The  (rial  look  place  on  the  >6lh 
of  April,  and  lasted  fifteen  days ;  and  while  Van  Mccnen  took  the 
general  defence  of  the  accused,  Van  dc  Weycr  dissected  ihft 
coirespondencc  of  M.  de  Potter  whicli  had  been  seized,  and  ju&lt6ed 
it  by  boldly  exposing  the  acts  of  despotism  and  of  corr\i]]ilon  bjr 
which  the  Dutch  Government  sought  to  absorb  Itclgium.  From  hift 
prison  M.  de  Potter  wrote  to  his  young  dcfeDdcr ;  "You  must  be  in 
truth  my  friend  to  prevent  roe  envying  you  such  splendid  power! 
My  friend,  the  invectives  of  the  public  prosecutor  did  not  tuuch  me; 
1  even  went  to  sleep  at  last  But  you  siroogly  stirred,  and  pr^ 
foundly  moved  me.  My  heart  answered  lo  yours  throughout  t 
admire  you  very  much ;  but  I  love  you  more," 

But  again  neither  the  eloquence  of  Van  Mcenen,  nor  all  ihfr 
brilliant  qualities  of  head  and  heart  of  his  distinguislied  pupil  (then, 
be  it  remembered,  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age),  could  save  their 
clients,  who  wetc,  indeed,  pre-condcmned.  Tlieir  sentence  wi> 
banishment— I  ha  I  of  M.  de  Potter  for  eight  years.  They  were 
mariyis  who  helped  10  make  the  good  cause  prevail ;  and  their  bM, 
for  irom  turning  Van  dc  Weyer  from  the  region  of  pohiics,  made  him 
an  even  more  energetic  leader  than  he  had  been.  The  Govemmeal 
had  attempted  to  draw  the  Constitutional  .\ssocialions,  or  ledgMf 
into  the  trial  1  Van  de  Weyer,  scorning  |jcr.sonal  conse<)uences,  hwx 
replied  by  proposing  that  the  associations  should  declare  thcmsclva 
in  favour  of  the  subscription  suggested  by  M.  dc  Potter.  But  hi] 
colleagues  were  loo  timid  lo  follow  him.  At  the  very  moment  when 
he  rose  lo  defend  M.  de  Potter  and  his  co-accused,  a  letter  waa 
haadt.ll  to  htm  in  court  informing  him  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
froBi  bis  post  of  Custodian  of  ihc  lluis\i\%<i\3.ft  ^'SSa.    The  petty 
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f^i^n^nxx  or  the  CovcnuncDt  onl)-  hastened  him  in  the  adju&lincnt  j 
t»*"  h«  snnour.  Ycl,  in  tli«  heal  and  passion  of  the  conflict,  his 
j*J<JlpncDt,  and  that  hue  and  delicate  (luality  of  mind  which  afterA'ard.-i 
v><=kde  him  boKtit  of  (Hends  among  his  ilhistriaiis  contemporaiies,  were 
■^■^tr  veiled.  A  violent  anicle  appeared  in  the  Courritr  da  Pays  , 
^V^of,  atl»dting  the  private  life  of  die  Prince  of  Orange.  He  at  once 
r^rciied  from  the  joumal.  dcdtniag  to  have  anything  in  common  wiiJi 
>t»ote*bo  stooped  to  the  me  of  dirty  weapon*.  Yet  he  remained 
i^^AUinch  ia  the  oatioaal  cause ;  and,  while  France  was  passing  through  ■ 
f*<:I>i>'»of  July,  he  was  occupied  in  the  defence  of  the  Gjvern- 
KMi's  mad  rage  against  the  independent  press.  Menaced,  lie 
^xlMiMd  calmly  at  the  vork  his  conscience  placed  before  him : 
***awUcd  in  open  court  by  the  public  prosecutor  who  refused  him  his 
«*Jc  of  maitre,  he  observed ;  "  The  Public  Minister  should  know  that 
^^Mc  I  am  Afaitre  Van  de  Weyer.  I  now  teach  him  this,  and,  as  a 
wxaii  of  independence,  1  cover  myself." 

Km  even  the  absorbing  political  and  professional  work  which  the 

t-unuliuotti  year  1830  cast  upon  the  student  of  Louvain  could  wean 

^itn  from  letters  or  science.    While  be  \vas  fiijliiing  his  country's 

*3uK  be  originated   the  collection    of  the   national  medals  and 

^»<iqaiiies  of  Belgium ;  founded,  with  M.  Claes,  tlie  first  Belgian 

'^itw;   tianslated  from   the  Italian  a  treatise  on  the  cliariiable 

*stri«ion»  of  Holland;  and,  with  M.  Van  Mecnen,  j>rodii<:cd  an 

*il>cntion  oi  the  Dutch  finances  from  the  German. 

At  length,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  Belgian  people  rose,  sacked 
''wwidences  of  the  unpopular  public  funcnonar^cs,  and  tore  down 
•^loyal  arms  from  ihc  public  buildings.  M.  Van  dc  Wcycr  was  ai 
wonin,  bat  he  podted  l>ack  to  the  capital,  where  his  fint  care  was 
^  Wlpnisc  a  company  of  fifty  men  to  (irotect  the  Library.  He  then, 
•*ailccTt  with  MM.  d'Hoog^orst,  de  Merode,  Gcndebien,  Rouppe, 
^  Poner,  Charles  Rogicr,  and  other  Belgian  not.ibles,  threw  himself 
"ORaad  soul  into  the  revolution  which  effected  the  deliverance  of 
"ii  eountiy  bom  a  hateftit  yoke,  and  established  it  as  a  free  constitu- 
°°i>al  kingdom.  The  part  taken  by  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer  in  the 
™pjn  revolution  is  known  to  most  readers.  In  the  hent  of  the 
^t  he  was  the  coolest  of  the  heads  engaged,  lie  laboured  to 
•"^  violent  means  or  e^itremc  rtsoluItonB.  When  the  Prince  of 
'^|Mp  hid  been  persuaded,  chiefly  Uirough  him,  to  enter  Brussels 
'"'''^t  troops  and  confide  himself  to  ilie  liurgher  guatti,  he 
""  the  spokesman  of  the  people's  wrongs  as  soon  as  the  Prince 
'*<l  nticred  dw  Palace,  after  having  cxpeiicnced  a  tough  tccc^ 
''*'  from   the  dtuetu.      The    Piince,   once   safe  in   \m  'home, 
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was  haughty  and  mcnacinf- ;  the  represenUtivc  of  the  Belgian 
was  bold,  aiid  at  the  name  time  precise  and  niodcraic.  It  bccan"^ 
no  longer  dotibcriil  to  the  King's  son  that  his  father's  kingdom  wu  ^^ 
danger  of  diameinherrnent ;  and  he  aftpotnted  a  cotnmis&tott,  C^^ 
which  M.  Van  do  Wcyer  was  a  member,  to  draw  up  a  statement  <^^ 
tlie  desires  of  the  Elclgians.  He  had  remarked  that  Van  de  Wcyc-^ 
was  the  leading  mind  of  his  countrymen ;  and  it  was  tlierefote  to  liin^ 
he  specially  addressed  himself.  On  the  3rd  of  September  Van  <M^ 
WcycT  Wis  summoned  to  a  private  audience,  The  I'rince  announceca 
his  departure  for  the  Hague.  Van  dc  Weycr  implored  him  tc» 
remain,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Belgian  party;  bu.a 
failing  in  this  prayer,  he  agreed  with  the  Prince  that  lib  Roy»^ 
Highness  should  cany  the  formal  corapLiinu  lo  the  foot  of  th^^ 
throne,  and  that  meantime  the  progress  of  the  revolution  should  t)M 
sUycd.  Van  de  Weyer  aatiumcd  the  responsibility  of  thi*  convc^H 
lion,  but  only  for  fifteen  days.  If  at  the  eipiration  of  this  delay  ihi^ 
Prince  had  not  returned  with  a  satisfactory  reply,  the  responsibilL^ 
of  tlie  representative  of  the  aggrieved  Belgians  was  to  cease.  ^ 

The  Prince  did  not  return,  and  the  revolution  went  smarO^y 
foiivard  .iftcr  the  Dutch  attack  on  Brussels  hfld  been  rcpul.icd-  'I'A^ 
leaders  of  the  Belgians  remained  throughout  moderate ;  and  Van  1 
U'cyer  was  blamed  more  than  once  for  the  circumspection 
method  with  which  he  acted.  He  desired  that  which  the  niant 
desired — viz.,  a  separate  constitution  for  the  southern  or  Belgun 
provinces  of  King  William;  but  he  was  no  demagogue-  .^S  t.J 
member  of  the  Commission  of  Safety  he  protested  against 
language  and  violent  resolutions.  Having  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  commission,  the  delegates  of  the  sections  of  Brusseb 
the  staff  of  the  butcher  guard,  and  other  notables,  to  consider  tlia 
unsatisfactory  speech  which  the  King  had  delivered  on  opening  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  States-General ;  and  carried  a  moder.iK 
resolution  demanding,  as  a  preliminary  to  nil  negntiatioiis,  tlie  with 
drawal  of  the  troops  of  the  north  who  surrounded  them ;  he  went  ouli 
with  M.  d'Hoogi'orst  lo  the  Grand"  Place  to  harangue  the  crowd  who^ 
were  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  the  meeting.  And  here  Van  d^S 
Weyer's  wit  turned  the  scale  against  violence.  Ill  the  midst  of  ih^B 
tumult  a  man  cried  out,  "  Ce  ne  sont  ]ias  des  paroles  qu'il  noa 
faut ;  c'est  du  sang."  "  Dii  sens  commun,"  Van  de  Weyer  rctorie^S 
and  the  mob  dispersed  with  roars  of  laughter.  Later,  when  ll^ " 
Dutch  troops  were  threatening  Brussels,  and  M.  de  Potter  had  ju^*! 
received  so  enthusiastic  a  reception  from  the  populace  that  his  h<a-*3 
WAS  turned,  and  (here  was  an  idea  l:\e  wow\i  tt^avt  \n "toa  VaJaoe  m**' 
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procUim  htniscir  Dictator ;  the  chief  of  the  police,  in  great  trepida- 
tion, applted  for  advice  to  Van  de  ^Veyer. 

"Have  vwi  unoccupied  rooms  in  your  house?"  Van  de  Wcycr 
a^ked. 

"Yes;  alt  my  second  floor." 

"Then  return.     Offier  it  to  him.     He  will  accept  it.     There  arc  no 
^3^cQioTs  on  second  floors." 

U.  de  Potter  ^ed  in  his  endeavours  to  become  the  President  of 

at.    Belgian  RepuUic  {that  could  not  have  lasted  a  montli) ;  but  it  was 

n«l  becaase  he  was  not  ready  to  subordinate  tiie  inteteiu  of  his 

^sounliy  to  his  own  personal  ambition.     His  sub«u<iuenl  ungmtcrul 

atraj  petty  conduct  towards  his  advocate  mined  him  in  the  esteem  of 

alljtsi  and  impartial  men. 

On  the  2Sth  of  September  a  Provisional  Covcinmcnl  was  esla- 

^Ished  in   the  midst  of  shot  and  shell — without  money,  witliout 

archjvu,  without  cmployifs  ;  and  having  to  govern  a  counlty  iii  insur- 

Ttoicnandon  the  full  tide  of  war — with,  as  M.  Vande  Weycrexpreswd 

't  iftcivirds,  "  Pens,  ink,  and  a  few  sliccts  of  paper."    But  in  five 

^\\  the  authority  o(  this  pen.and-ink  Government  was  acknowledged 

Ouxdy  all  the  towns  of  Belgium  ;  public  admin iKtralions  had  been 

<s>lildiilMd,  the  press  had  been  freed,  the  right  of  meeting  had  been 

PUted,  lotteries  had  been  abolished,  the  basis  of  an  army  had  been 

^  down,  the  taxes  were  beir)g  rcgubrly  paid,   and  the  people 

^  been  called  upon  to  elect  a  National  Congress  to  decide  on  the 

""•c  fiwm  of  government     The  honest  devotion  of  the  notable 

*"lras  was  most  admirable.     Sylvaiii  Van  cic  Wejer's  father  (who 

■'fd  Juge  d'lnsmiction  in  the  Brussels  Tribunal  of  First  Instance) 

fbBdy  declared  that   he  would   not  accept  advancement  in  the 

""^SWuacy  so  long  as  his  son  «n?  in  power.     Nor  was  the  honesty 

^  the  Belgian  leaders  more  conspicuous  than   their  moderation. 

"^  Van  de  Wcycr's  conduct  towards  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  the 

'^y  "hen  he  told  liim  boldly  the  mind  of  the  people,  to  that  on 

*"icli,  as  plcnii>oteritiary  of  the  National  Ciovcrnmeiit  in  I^ndon, 

"^  bode  him  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  House  of  Nassau 

"orniiuint  again  in  Belgium,  was  full  of  courage,  candour,  and  good 

"'Uiig.    They  parted  with  antmaicd  expressions  of  mutual  rcs]K-cl. 

^'^'cse  same  qualities  directing  a  piercing  intelligence  and  a  patriotic 

^rt  gave  M.  Van  de  Weyer  an  ascendancy  over  his  colleagues  that 

*'*bdu«J  even   the  impetuou.'i!  temperament  of  M.   (lendebien.  who 

*°'>M  have  thrown  Ilclgium  into  the  arms  of  France.     The  I-ouvain 

'*'*dat  had  a  persuasive  longuf,  as  all  tiie  diplomai'isK  wViom  Vt 

^o^xuvend aftenrsnh ia  l.Qndoa  bore  witness;  andUtswVViaaVxv* 
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true  scn-ant,  that  he  tued  only  to  the  runheramce  of  Im  couninr's- 
good.  ThU  wit  shone  in  the  huodaome  face,  and  plajrcd  in  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  of  the  popular  Minister  who  wa«  so  lor%  a. 
popular  figure  at  cveiy  State  ccrcmoiual  in  EngUtnd,  from  the 
accession  of  Qticcn  Victoria  to  the  end  of  hU  public  life.  ^ 

M.  Van  dc  ^Vc)'cr  made  his  first  journey  to  London  io  the  componj^ 
of  Dr,  Bowling,  and  with  strong  letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir 
Henry  Bultrer.     Representative  of  hi»  country  at  eight-and-twcnty 
Iiefore  the  astutcst  diplomatisU  and  KUIexmcn  of  Europe,  with  Prince 
Mettcrnidi    in    the    front   of  them,    the    Ilclgian   patriot   actiiijttcd 
himself  so  bniliantly  iliat  none  of  them  could  refuse  him  the  tribute 
of  their  praise.     Before  he  approached  Ministers  he  made  the 
<iunini^ncc  of  I^rd  l^nsidowne,  of  Aithorp,  PalmcistOD,  Broughan^J 
Mackintosh,   Bcnth:tm,    Colonel   Perronet   Thompson,   CKCocuuU,! 
Jotcph  Hume,  Buller,  and  others  of  the  English  I.ihcra]  i>arty ;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  fifteen  peers  and  members  of  the  Lower  House  he 
set  forlli,  in  his  own  polished  and  perspicuous  way,  the  irrongi  of 
his  country.     This  ex|Hisiuon  gave  him  a  solid  footing  in  London  at 
once.     After  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime 
Minister,  he  returned  home  convinced  that  the  Belgian  nation  liad 
nothing  to  fear  in  tlic  ahape  of  British  intervention.    This  imprcssioaj 
was  fully  confirmed  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power  shortly  aftcr-i 
wards,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  Belgium's  best  friend,  became  for 
first  time  Foreign  Minister. 

Returned  to  the  National  Congress  for  his  native  town  and  ftff^ 
Brussels,  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer  made  a  great  and  salutary  impres- 
sion by  the  speech  in  which  he  described  the  result  of  his  mission  t» 
London.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  it  had  been  delivered, 
a  writer  who  heard  it  observed  that  during  its  delivery  you  might  have 
heard  the  Putter  of  a  fly's  wing,  so  profound  was  the  silence. 
yoimg  speaker's  success  in  London  and  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  I 
wisdom  and  intrepidity  throughout  the  dangers  of  the  revolution,  I< 
to  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee 
was  charged  with  the  foreign  rebtions  of  the  nascent  kingdom,  Ev( 
the  CoitrrUr  Franfah  and  the  Naiionali:  paid  tributes  of  praise  to 
the  young  diplomatist  and  orator,  for  his  noble  language  and  frank 
avowals.  His  success  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Belgium,  against  all  the  wise  heads  of  the  five  Creat  Powers,  and 
the  fertility  of  resources  he  displayed,  even  though  he  had  scrvt 
DO  apprenticeship  to  the  dark  an  of  which  Mettemich  vras  a  inastei>| 
iihiJe  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Eugene  Beauhamais'  son,  thsl 
Duke  of  ^aaoais,  Pcince  Leo jo\d,  OtXio  ol'aw<MVi,an4o(  Cbarle*! 
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b>-  tutns  under  conaidcniiioii,  and  while  the  sctllcmcnl 

KpATation  from  I  tollnnd  was  under  cliacu5»on  by  tlic 

Powen,  raised  him  io  a  few  months  to  the  first  rank  among  European 

4U{i)omUist3.     Although  a  wit — fit  company  for  Sydney  Smith,  who 

Itfi^Ied  in  his  Criendship  and  his  society — his  tongue,  I  must  repeal, 

anei  nui  &nay  vrith  lib  head;  but,  u  I  have  oliscrved,  wis  the 

oMicnt  servant  of  his  judgment 

h'hilc  LngLind  was  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
lod  Ponsonby,  who  represented  the  British  Cabinet  in  Brussels. 
wiadiDed  to  impose  the  N:ist>au  Prince  on  Belgium,  and  pressed 
M.  Va  de  Weyer  with  undue  severity.  The  President  of  the 
Ofisautic  Committee  replied  that  tlie  people  would  have  no  more 
OwvaniL  Lord  Ponsonby  testily  retorted,  "I'he  jtcople!  the 
fnple!  Do  you  know  that  before  eight  days  were  over  I  could 
h*«)ou  hanged  to  one  of  the  trees  in  the  park  by  this  same  pcople 
it  rtem  you  put  your  £»ith?"  "Yes,"  Van  de  Weycr  quietly 
^^Mnred,  "  I  believe  that  with  time  and  plenty  of  money  you  might 
Mtted  i  bat  I  oould  have  )v  hanged  in  five  minutes,  and  gratis. 
IWl  let  us  play  at  this  game."  The  two  separated  laughing ;  and 
»ba  tf.  Van  de  Wcycr  returned  to  Ixmdon  to  pursue  the  diniculc 
■VXisions  in  progress  at  the  end  of  iS^o  for  the  setllcmenl  of^ 
MpM  Monarchy.  Ixird  Ponsonby  wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  his 
lRdia4B-law,  I..ofd  firey,  on  the  man)'  high  qualities  of  the  Belgian 
"iiittr.  Lord  Grey  at  once  asked  M.  Van  de  Weycr  whether  il 
■»  DM  possible  to  ^vc  back  Rclgium  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
'  Yes,"  said  Van  de  Wcycr,  "  with  another  revolution." 
Wfaco  the  Duke  dc  Nemours'  claim  had  been  accepted  by  a  vote 
<i^  Bd^an  Congress,  and  then  put  aside  in  cxmsequence  of  the 
Botctic  action  of  Lord  Palmcrston,  and  poor  Belgium  ^ras  distracted 
■UeibeKvc  Powers  were  wrangling ;  adistinguishcdgenileman  pro- 
Ned  [0  M.  Van  de  Weyer  that  the  Almighty  should  be  proclaimed 
'^  of  Ac  Belgians. 

"  I  Ml  afraid,"  the  President  of  the  Oiploroatic  Committee  replied, 
'■lotllc  would  not  be  recognised  by  the  Five  Powers  ,ts  uniting 
*B  At  qualities  required  by  the  protocols.  Then,  again,  the  idea  is 
*"  a  new  one ;  il  is  borrowetl  from  the  history  of  the  Italian 
^«Mcfc- 
"ioi  the  country  was  put  in  danger  by  the  acts  of  the  Orange 
Wj,  who  were  scattering  money  far  and  wide  under  the  direction 
•'i  Ru»ian  agent,  M.  Van  de  \\'cycr  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
"«■  He  ordered  the  Russian  to  leave  Brussels  within  IwcM^-foui 
;  and  havii^^  dtscorcncl  the  n-hrrenbouts  of  the  Oiatigc  sccttX 
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committee,  he  went  straight  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  dc 
to  see  the  president,  whom  he  competled  to  sign  a  procL 
about  to  be  issued  against  the  conspirators.  A  fortnight  afte 
one  of  the  secret  committee  confessed  to  M.  Van  dc  ^V'eyer  lihil 
Mhcn  he  was  closeited  with  their  chief,  the  committee,  fourteen  In 
number,  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  that  they  had  delibcntol 
whether  they  should  fall  on  him  and  lock  him  up  in  a  cellar.  "I 
don't  know  what  stopped  us,"  the  conspirator  added. 

"  I'car,"    was  the  reply.     "  I  was  armed   with  double-b 
pistols;  and  as  each  man  supposed  that  the  first  ball  was  desii 
for  his  body,  each  drew  back." 

Throt^gh  Frendi  as  well  as  Dutch  plots^through  difihooou 
propositions  made  by  France  to  England,  whereby  each  was  to  | 
something — the  clear-headed  and  engaging  Belgian  diplon 
steered  liis  way,  suong  in  his  conscious  rectitude.  While  engiged 
nit  a  di|]]omatist  he  made  remarkable  appearances  as  a  pamphletter 
His  OfusoiUs  flashed  far  and  wide,  and  helped  the  questkmt  vt 
which  he  was  officially  engaged.  They  took  quaint  fonns,  they  wen 
rich  in  fancy  and  scholarship,  and  they  sparkled  with  vrit  Collectet 
by  his  life-long  friend,  M.  Octave  Dclepieire,  they  will  keep  * 
envied  place  in  the  libraries  of  cultivated  men.  The  casket  is  soilll 
but  the  brilliants  that  cover  it  are  without  flaw. 

M,  Van  de  Weyct's  most  harassing  labours  were  ended  when,  o 
the  list  of  July,  1831,  Leopold  I.  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  th 
I'lace  Royale  of  Brussels.  For  ihiny-four  years  he  remained  the  mo! 
distinguished  servant  and  warmest  friend  of  the  Sovereign  bis  genii 
had  helped  to  the  throne.  During  this  long  period  of  service  I: 
triumphed  in  so  many  difficult  negotiations,  and  acquitted  hiBM 
superbly  of  so  many  delicate  missions,  that  King  Leopold  almo 
exhausted  the  language  of  eulogy  in  his  correspondence  with  liil 
The  unbroken  friendship  of  Sovereign  and  Minister,  shared  as  h  wi 
throughout  by  the  monarch  at  whose  Court  the  Minister  passed  tb 
greater  part  of  his  life,  while  honours  gathered  ujKin  his  head  and  tit 
English  people  learned  to  love  him  as  warmly  as  his  own  coairtT 
men,  is  a  lasting  monument  to  all  concerned.  It  is  when  we  readtlK 
estimate  a  man  of  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer's  mark  and  character  W 
formed  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terras* 
affectionate  intellectual  intimacy,  that  we  arc  able  to  measure  them 
extent  of  the  loss  English  society  sustained  in  his  death.  Kni| 
Leopold,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Baron  de  .Slockmar,  Sylvain  VjnA 
ire>'er  (who  declined  ihc  title  of  count  offered  by  his  royal  mittS 
*a/ing  that  he  hoped  to  AeaveaT\ii.me,Wi.raitt6.  TLaKw^tOT; 
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brcall  passed  out  of  th«  illuMiioiu  circle  tiiat  l)ri{(hten«0  so  many 
Tonof  ifac  liTc  of  Queen  Victurin,  and  their  pbcet  cannot  be  filled. 
Till  of  Sylvain  Van  dc  Wcycr  in  Englbh  society  was  uniijuc.  It 
ni  copqucred  in  the  fulfilotcnt  of  a  noble  ambition — that  of  con- 
KUuiag  the  litwrties  of  his  ou'n  country.  On  the  i6th  oC 
neocaber,  iSjS,  M.  Van  d':  Weyer  married  Ikfiss  Bates,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  of  the  great  firm  of  Baring  and  Co.,  King  Leoi>old 
^gbf  the  muriage  contract.*  Miss  liatcs  «-»  the  only  surviving 
cUd  of  her  parents,  her  brother  having  met  his  death  by  the 
uiicnul  disdiargc  of  a  gun,  while  out  shooting.t  Queen  Victoria 
KB  godmother  to  M.  Van  dc  Weyer's  lirst  child.  Through  his- 
ttiitigc  ]kf.  Van  dc  Weyer  became  an  English  s^iuire  as  well  as  a 
B4^  patrkit,  a  di|>lomatixt  of  European  renown,  and  a  savant 
ifliit  ripeness.  He  could  preside  with  distinction  at  an  agricultunil 
Bttting,  or  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Liientry  Fund.  He  lind 
nuscrtd  the  difficulties  of  our  unruly  language,  and  could  use   it 


*  Mt  Jotbaa  B«ie^  the  con  of  Colonel  Joiliu  Batci.  of  Weymouth  (U.S.), 
ncMot  tkcRiCMU  Rn«hab1e«oiiini<Tdal  men  of  hii  epoch.  When  he  diotl 
VBt  bMoan  were  paid  to  hi*  mtmory  \fj  the  princely  in«icliuit«  uf  Boiton,  who 
diofdUM  ai  «B  9«itrio<ia  ciliMO.  He  v-as  th«  aKhilect  of  bU  own  EtKinlic 
f>Wc.  Xothinx  Mvc  Ui  own  pure  and  noble  chinclct  ntxl  hU  icmnikibic 
■idiiiDl  bcalties  ratted  bun  lo  ihe  poijtion  be  QKupicJ  u  the  leaillng  pnilncr 
■  AtEiBi  tgm  of  Buing  Btolhen.  Hcwu  ihe  friend  oT  ttinjiA  :  and  yet  lo  iho 
<MieKBiiiMd  *iini>le  anil  uutllcclcd.  Ilk  utr-dlidplitie  vm  c.tlinoriliiiar^'. 
b  biaili  goe  and  ill  (ettlfMd  cf  him  thai  bo  lind  never  once  been  seen  out  of 
■o^  or  ■■  a  hniijr.  Tl>i«  nwniaJ  calm  and  self-command  i«ii)Ud  finiD  a 
***iK  dadpKne  to  which  he  lutijcclcd  himtelf.  So  high  and  far-ipiMit  wai  the 
■■*>n  of  U*  tacacity  and  honeily,  th.ii  he  wa>  acccpicil  more  ihan  once  at 
Ufbc  in  difficuhict  bcloccn  hi>  country  mil  Great  Biiiain.  Uc  vm  ihr  frlrnd 
ifthi  Otiem  I*)incei,  of  the  King  of  the  bclgiani,  of  .Vnpotcoii  lite  Tliird.  His 
■■W  ja  Porlland  Hace  <vu  a  eathciing  jilacc  of  th?  leaincil  and  il1uF.Irioui  of 
r-hodi.     He  wu  a  muniliecnt  hcnefjctoi'.     I.^incntiHC  Ihe  dclicicocict  of 

Imotlj  fdncalion  (ikiicicncie^  whkh  he  wsi  never  tired  of  tilling  up|.  he 
ltd  »iih  goiTudpnc  libvialtly  the  public  library  of  Doiiton,  in  the  United 
^tnn.  MiiAirtuoe  foond  a  rtal  and  a  duaimioatJne  Tiiend  in  him.  He  npcntd 
tk  lone  at  East  }tam  to  l.ouii  Philippe  when  be  landed  In  ihU  country  in  18481 
■Mil  *ti  Bi  open  to  the  bumblcx  who  tnueht  hn  Gounnel  .-ind  Vn  aiiistance. 
K  it  a  pilj  Ibetc  i«  no  popular  bbctspby  of  Joshua  Biiti;s  in  eiisicnce,  for  it 
wU  be  aa  admirable  recorl  of  a  wcU-speat  life  to  pUce  in  the  hands  of  the 
^I  {cncratiMi. 

T  Xm  acndcDl  happened  on  tbe  loth  of  December.  1S3J.  .Mr.  William  RuTus 
^  Bilei  wa*  a  jonng  i^tteman  of  cxti^iordinnry  piimiiee.  H<-  was  llic 
HnVi  vta  of  hii  father,  and  no  higher  praiw  of  hia  meinorj'  can  be  uttered.  His 
•«4  MCied  a  profound  Knh.\<ion  anionj;  the  »a>t  circle  of  hii  rathei'a  frjendt ; 
•*'lbc  writer  can  itmcniber  the  nnafTttled  4-tief  with  which  his  own  ^uienls 
^od  the  nd  newf. 
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fluently  and  eloquently,  as  he  proved  on  many  occanons.  SpeaU 
at  the  Literary  Fund  dinner  over  which  he  presided,  he  suggested  t 
formatioD  of  free  provincial  libraiics,  of  which  known  literaiy  m 
should  be  the  honoured  librarians.  "Would  it  not,"  he  asked,  " 
a  spectacle  worthy  of  this  good  and  great  country  to  see  your  prin 
pal  towns  competing  for  the  honour  of  having  Southey  for  librarian 
In  this  the  old  Brussels  librarian — one  of  the  most  bookish  of  m 
and  the  most  liberal  of  book-buyers — spoke  again. 

M.  Van  de  Weyer's  official  career  was  closed — to  the  great  regi 
of  King  Leopold  11. — on  the  27th  of  June,  1867.  Failing  health  h; 
warned  him  to  cease  from  work,  and  to  prepare  for  the  close  di 
memorable  life,  every  incident  of  which  might  be  laid  with  advanta 
Ijcfore  the  young  for  their  guidance  and  encouragement 

M.  Van  de  Weyer  observed,  "  Lafontaine  has  said : '  The  wise  n 
is  ahvays  ready  to  depart.'  I  want  to  try  and  be  wise  and  to  1 
ready."  Nearly  seven  years  of  rest  were  vouchsafed  to  this  tin 
traveller ;  and  he  rests  within  the  shadows  of  the  church  in  k 
parish  of  Bray  Wood,  which  his  filial  gratitude  had  raised  to  d 
memory  of  the  well-beloved  and  honoured  parents  of  Madame  Vi 
de  Weyer,  From  the  crown  of  the  slope  by  his  grave  the  statd 
town  of  Windsor  may  be  seen ;  and  the  church  is  within  si^t 
New  Lodge — his  English  home. 

And  all  die  place  is  daik,  and  all 
The  chambers  emptied  of  delight. 
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PART  II. 

WENT  straight  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  ga\-c  Penny  JRlo 
ifac  charge  of  a  good  oaturcd  looking  clumbcinuid,  while 
1  ordered  a  cosy  iKa-andsuppcr  meal  in  one ;  by  the  lime 
it  w:u  read^  the  child  nude  her  appearance,  with  a  face 
ran  and  shining  from  tlic   cRects  of  a  refreshinj;  wosli   in  vrami 
Otti,  uk!  wc  ut  dovm  with  .imaxiog  relish  and  goodwill  to  our 
Vfta ;  my  little  compAnion,  with  her  childish  t^lk  and  frank  vmyr, 
udc  mine  doubly  pleasant  to  nie.  and   I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
Foniring  that  she  had  grou'n  so  perfectly  at  hoinc  with  mc  as  to 
«jo»  hers  with  entire   case    and   comrort     At   length  the  little 
hribkiig  eyes  warned  mc  that  Penny  was  getting  sleepy  after  her 
^P%of Entigiie  and  anxiety;  so  I  once  more  consigned  her  to  Hetty's 
dmjc;  bidding  her  be  ai>  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  as  we  should  set 
«e»ly  for  the  WcU-h  village. 

No  sooner  had  Penny  and  I  desjiatched  a  hearty  breakfast  next 
"Biiing  than  we  stalled,  hand  in  hand,  upon  her  walk;  for  she 
•Jild  know  her  way,  she  said,  if  once  upon  the  road.  As  we 
"■^ged  akmg,  t  Wt  pleased  that  my  vagrant  progress  had  thrown  mc 
*" Penny's  way.  and  while  enabling  in«  to  help  her  in  her  childish 
•>''«*),  had  brought  tne  into  sudi  lovely  scener)-.  I  could  not 
"^  Devonshire  now  that  I  was  going  into  ^^'ales. 

^wcndy  Penny  made  mc  start  by  answering,  to  some  remark 
"^ut  the  bsaut)'  of  the  distant  line  of  mountains  :  "  Ay,  so  my  lady 
'*<i  to  say ;  she  would  look  at  our  Welsh  hills  by  the  hour  together, 
^^  never  seem  tired" 

XCy  bdy !    What  lady  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

\\'hy,  fie  lady — '  my  tady ';  I  never  knew  her  by  any  other  name 
**    '  ray  lady.'     My  lord  called  lier  so  ;  father  and  mother  called 
1^  »0  ;  and  I  called  her  so,  because  I  heard  them." 
My  lord  !     Who  was  my  lord  ?"  I  aakcd. 
li  \Vhy,  my  lord  was  the  genilenian  that  came  down  iha  svimm« 
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lo  our  place,  and  got  father  lo  let  hiin  bide  vritli  ub  ;  he  said  Ite  i 
mind  roughing  it  a  litlle^that  he  didn't  want  a  ^e  lodging  ;  hut  he 
liked  our  cottngu  heciuse  it  stood  on  .1  hilUidc,  mth  s  line  view,  anck 
plcnt)*  of  fresh  air ;  and  if  it  was  a  liitlc  out  of  the  my,  so  much  the 
better,  and  if  it  was  a  hit  homely  and  plain,  it'd  be  the  greater 
change  for  him  and  my  lady ;  and  so  they  stayed  with  us  a  good  time 
— mayhap  two  month.t  or  more.  Oh,  I  was  %'er)'  glad  while  my  Ltd 
«ayed," 

"  You  liked  her,  then,  I'cnny,  did  you  ?"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  that  I  did ;  she  was  so  sof>  spoken,  so  kind ;  she  didn't ! 
vcrj'  gay,  but  she  made  me  feel  happy  when  she  tilkcd  to  me,  1 
c\'en  looked  at  me ;  she  usedn't  to  smile,  but  her  eyes  were  so  gee 
that  they  seemed  pleased  wlih  me;  and  that  made  me  feel 
tented,  somehow," 

"  Were  you  much  with  her.  I'cnny,  while  she  stayed  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ves,  a  good  deal."  answered  the  child ;  "my  lady  seemed  to  like' 
to  have  me  with  her,  for  slic  didn't  mind  mc — she  could  do  as  she 
liked  willi  me  ;  when  she  was  with  [he  otliers,  when  my  lord  was  by, 
or  tither  and  mother,  she  used  to  watch  herself,  and  ukc  care  hoWj 
she  looked  or  sat,  or  walked,  or  spoke;  but  when  only  1  was  byj 
she  paid  no  heed  to  her  ways,  but  just  let  her  eyes  look  long  at 
hilK,  or  leant  buck  in  her  chair,  or  walked  slowly  along,  or  ke 
<]uile  silent,  without  taking  care  to  behave  at  all.     I  noticed  this,  1 
1  didn't  seem  to  notice  her ;  so  she  thought,  I  s"[>ose,  that  I  look 
notice,  and  just  liked  mc  to  be  with  her  because  of  it.'' 

"  You  arc  one  of  the  quiet  noticers,  Penny, "  I  said ;  "you  notice^ 
ail  the  more  for  not  showing  that  you  notice."  j 

The  child  looked  up  at  me  and  nodded.  ^ 

"I  noticed  that  my  lady  never  sighed  before  anybody  else;  X 
noticed  that  my  lady  never  let  her  eyes  get  full  of  tears  when  any- 
body else  was  by ;  but  I  noticed  that  she  did  both,  as  if  it  did  hei 
good,  and  made  her  easy-like,  when  nobody  was  near  but  mc — ju^i 
as  if  she'd  been  alone ;  you  see  I  didn't  put  her  out,  she  thought  ir»* 
only  a  child — ^just  a  poor  little  child ;  and  so  I  am,  but  still  1  C9-b 
take  notice,  though  I  don't  sewn  to."  The  child  repeated  \t<S 
shrewd  little  nod  as  she  concluded. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  have  taken  note  of  mci  and  of  some  of 
my  ways,  Penny,"  1  said,  laughing ;  "  tell  me  what  you  have  noticed 
in  mc." 

Fenny  Brat  cast  a  little  wistful,  sidelong,  demure  glance  at  mc.aiid 
Ihen  said  :  "  If  I  tell  you  what  I've  noticed  in  you,  sir,  you'll  koCTT 
that  I've  been  noticing  you. " 
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To  \tt  stire  I  shall :  but  that  I  know  already ;  besides,  1  don't 
■Mid  jour  notking  mc,  Penny." 

'■Dwi'l  you?"  she  replied.  "Well,  ihcn,  I've  noticed  that  you 
t«njouT  vnclcilip  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  vrhen  you  look 
wn  ike  ground  and  seem  to  consider ;  and  \'\e  noticed  that  you 
Tw^  up  the  comer  of  your  eyebrow  with  your  knuckle  when  )-ou 
Wapinto  the  sky  and  get  a  thinking  ;  and  you've  a  vfay  of  screw- 
■oj  tip  your  eyes  when  you  «e  something  you  like — and  that's  a 
piiT.fcrthey  look  bctt  when  they're  large  and  open,  and  show  their 
we M  colour." 

Ptnny  &xcd  her  own  iiank,  childish  ones  upon  mine,  n»  she  thus 
^■ncncmoDiously  discussed  ilieir  peculiarities  ;  and  t)ie  laugh  in 
■hicll  we  |>oih  iiKlulge<l  made  lu  feel  more  familiar  and  at  home  nith 
<»=i Other  than  ever. 

1  ronod  my  little  friend's  father  and  mother  good  sort  of  people — 
^Baij  but  kindly ;  they  had  a  roomy  old  cottage,  and  were  glad  to 
1«  ine  lodge  with  them  while  I  \pcnt  the  remainder  of  my  holiday  in 
■mUing  about  tlictr  beautiful  neighbourhood,  and  gradually  filling 
■r  iknchbook.  Penny  was  my  self-elected  guide  and  conipanion 
Aibcse  occasions;  she  showed  mc  the  best  views,  took  me  the  best 
*'Ib,jnd  found  me  the  pleasonttst  nook*  and  banks  when  wi; 
*utcd  a  seat.  She  was  exi-clknily  fitted  for  the  task  she  had 
diosm ;  never  did  grown  associate  ])Ossess  belter  ([ualiiies  of  the 
'i'x] thin  did  this  untutored  child;  with  a  curious  Uct  peculiar  to 
w.ihe  Mcmed  to  know  when  I  desired  to  be  silent,  when  to  chat 
•"iibcf,  01  hear  her  prate  to  me. 

Elf  the  former,  she  would  trot  quiedy  by  my  side,  collecting  «ay- 
■f  flowers  and  noting,  after  her  own  observant  fashion,  wayside 
"iwii.     If  the  latter,  slie  would  gossip  on  by  tlie  hour  together, 
Jwiall  sorW  ol  things,  told  in  her  childish  way.  yet  with  a  quaint 
P' of  natural  shrewdness  that  gave  them  a  certain  interest.    She 
*"  discovered  that  no  topic  had  so  much  for  mc  as  the  lady  who 
^  luely  been  an  inmate  dicrc.    To  anytliing  concerning  "  my  lady  " 
""y  perceived  tliat  1  listened  with  ever  eager  attention,  and  she 
*"*«  slow  to  gratify  my  evident  curiosity.     I'rom  this  apparently 
T'Otidi^,  but  really  close  noticing,  child   I  learnt  minutest  par- 
^"IWi  of  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  one  who  occujiied  so  large  a 
^iBtof  my  thoughts.     In  the  artless  descriptions  of  the  linle  Welsh 
^Iseemeid  actually  in  behold  "  my  lady," as  she  moved,  spoke,  and 
**Ud.     They  singuUrly  confirmed  all  my  o«n  previous  impressions 
"litr  manner,  which  I   had  conceived  n-hcn  first  1  heard  of  her  at 
■^fcfest  cottage.     Now.  as  ever,  her  image  dwelt  in  my  mind  as 
Vou  XUl.,  NJ}.  1874.  I 
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the  \<xy  embodiment  or  all  tlut  van  graceful  and  genii)'  dignil 
blended  with  a  sadness  and  melancholy  tliat  touched  mu  n-i' 
tender  sympalhjr,  sbangcly  strong.  Iliis  fecli:^  together  with 
that  rankled  yet  more  deeply  in  my  heart — the  ceaseless  gna* 
regret  at  never  having  ri.-scen  the  sweet  face  which  was  to  mc  Ihf  i 
in  the  world— haunted  me  so  powerfully  on  my  return  lo  town  M 
produce  a  fc^-er  of  the  spirits,  terminating  in  actual  illness. 

My  sister  Helen  tended  mc  with  .ifTcctionatc  circ,  andhergi 
nursing,  together  with  youth  and  a  sound  constitution,  brougbt  i 
back  to  life.  But  my  health  was  impflired,  and  for  some  dlDQ 
lemained  feeble,  Unguid,  and  dispirited.  1  was  unable  to  pun 
my  profaston  witli  requisite  diligence,  and  the  very  keennesM 
which  I  felt  this  tended  to  increase  my  incapacity  for  exertion.      1 

.\nothcr  source  of  anxiety,  aiding  still  farther  to  perplex  n 
dq>rcss  mc,  was  my  friend  and  fellow-student  Maurice  Darwin.  H 
and  i  were  on  the  same  terms  of  good  fellowship  as  ever,  but  ycb 
'  certain  sense  of  estrangement  and  kicnt  reserve  had  crept  belvet 
us,  unavowedly  though  too  xure!y,  I  could,  perhaps,  better  accooi 
for  this  shadow  upon  the  warmth  of  our  old  intimacy  thau  he  cmli 
and  I  wholly  blamed  myself  for  its  intervention ;  it  was  this  coi 
sciousncss  which  made  me  treat  him  with  all  the  more  kindlineu^i 
compensate  for  what  might  be  wanting  of  former  cordiality  and  Cfl 
fidence,  since  I  felt  that  it  was  my  own  complicated  and  unsaiisfil 
specuiiiiions  respecting  him  which  had  brought  about  the  abatcmcf 
I  knew  it  was  because  1  was  beset  with  peTpclual  surmises,  qu 
ings,  and  doubts,  whether  his  history  did  not  comprise  one  im 
passage  of  which  I  was,  and  yet  was  not,  secretly  aware.  My 
of  being  unjust  to  him,  yet  my  inability  to  solve  the  misgivings  whU 
irresistibly  beset  mc  with  regaid  to  him,  combined  to  keep  ij 
restless  and  anxious  on  his  score.  Tlien  my  lister,  my  dear,  pati^ 
Helen— wholly  dependent  on  mc  for  support  and  for  peace  of  heart 
how  was  she  to  be  provided  for  if  I  became  unable  to  cam  suflicuf 
for  our  joint  need  ?  and,  still  bitterer  thought,  how  was  her  happi 
to  be  ensured  if  I  failed  to  guard  her  against  giving  her  aifectioi 
one  who  was  attached  elsewhere?  These  cares  preyed  upon 
abeady  weakened  frame,  and,  far  from  regaining  health  and  strcD, 
1  perceptibly  lacked  both. 

At  this  juncture  one  of  my  heartiest  patrons  chanced  to  rclu' 
from  ihc  Continent,  where  he  had  been  spending  a  few  wcttJ 
Noticing  my  shrunken  ligure  and  hollow  cheeks,  he  inusted  thit ' 
wanted  country  air  and  exerci.te,  and  would  bear  of  no  refusal,  bQ 
that  I  must  leave  town  immediately  and  go  with  him  to  hU  scat 
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Uic  N'ortti,  where  he  said  there  would  be  an  eitcellent  opponunily  Ibr 
finiahiRg  hts  portrait,  for  which  he  lud  only  given  inc  t)tc  fint  silling : 
he  had  ordered  the  picture  before  he  weot  abroad,  but  I  had  gcjiicely 
pill  m  the  outline  sketch  when  his  whim  for  travelling  E«i/cd  him, 
^md  he  left  abruptly  \  as  abruptly  he  bad  now  relurned,  and  with  his 
uftuaj  im|>etuc»ity,  hunied  roe  off  with  him  to  (laiclshaw,  his  DOinitry 
sent. 

Be  was  a  burly,  good-humoured,  but  vehement  man,  fond  of  doing 
iHingt  by  fits  and  starts,  and  laVing  people  by  sur]>tise ;  he  likeil  his 
t»wi)  way,  and  that  Jtb  own  way  should  be  exactly  !>ucli  as  nobody 
would  have  expected ;  he  was  reserved  in  purpose,  yet  ntsh  in  exprcs- 
uon ;  silent  in  resolve,  b\it  violent  in  acting  upon  hi§  determinations  -, 
he  ms  an  odd  mixture  of  quiet  making  up  his  mind,  and  of  explosive 
uUcraace.  His  name  was  Sir  John  Lawler ;  lie  was  a  widower,  with 
one  grown  daughter  and  one  son — a  latne,  weakly  buy,  wtill  in  hi» 
lecQv  Mtis  IjiwIct  did  the  honoure  of  her  laiher's  country  manMon. 
«  hilc  her  youthful  brother  was  under  the  care  of  n  tutor,  a  shy,  t^ravc 
young  nun,  whose  varied  college  acfiuiiemrms  had  rendered  him 
capable  of  tiUing  the  combined  posts  of  chaplain,  preceptor,  and 
■UCdicU  adviser  in  the  family. 

^twD  I  first  arrived  at  Haielshaw,  I  found  a  party  assembled  at 
Vundi,  which  introduced  me  at  once  to  the  several  members  of  Sir 
]oha*t  household  circle,  as  he  had  described  them  to  me.  Miss 
^A><ci  Baj  entertaining  some  fashionable  vikiiots,  her  father's  nearest 
■K^bours — the  NoTtons  of  Norton  Tark — while  at  the  lower  end 
f'&e  tabic  sat  her  young  brother,  with  his  tutor  whispciing  to  him 
c  <iic  comparative  wholesoniencss  of  two  dishes  between  which  he 
*ttheu(aiiHg. 

Sr  John  was  at  once  the  centre  of  the  guests,  interchanging 
"ofcroos  greetings  and  dashing  into  clamorous  details  of  his  sojourn 
™Md,  while  his  daughter  gaily  broke  off  her  lively  conversation 
*'lh  Captain  Norton  to  give  a  smilin^t  welcome  home  to  her  parent, 
*"  a  itvacious  wcffd  of  notice  to  the  new  arrival— myself, 

I'  was  a  mos^t  eaiy,  off-hand  sort  of  place,  where  it  seemed  your 
'"A  feiilt  if  you  were  not  immediately  at  home ;  strangely  enough,  I, 
"f  awtt  quiet  and  brooding  of  mortals,  felt  influenced  by  the  effect 
*"  'Jk  scene,  and  at  once  became  talkative  and  unrestrained ;  there 
"^  something  in  the  whid  and  uproar  of  all  these  speakers,  moct  of 
"Ktn  were  laughing  and  discoursing  at  the  very  altitude  of  tl^ir 
"'^Kt,  that  acted  upon  me  like  an  excitement,  impelling  me  to  do 
Kiuneaod  join  in  the  hubbub,  1  did  not  want  for  encouragement, 
(Of  UiM  Lawler,  finding  mc  inclined  to  respond,  favoured  me  with  an 
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animated  oucpouring  of  TcmaTk,  demand,  observation,  and  inquiry 
liaving  chiefly  for  ihcir  object,  London,  Londoner?,  Ix>ndon  sigU 
London  doings,  London  seasons,  and  London  beatitudes  of  I 
sons.  { 

Sir  John,  far  from  rei|uiring  rest  after  liis  journey,  enircaicd  E 
guesu  to  r«niain,  sent  out  a  groom  to  invite  more,  and  collettcd 
loige  pojt}'  before  the  hour  for  dinner  nrrivcd,  .an  cxtem^wrc  p| 
cceding  which  evidently  gave  him  high  delight ;  his  daughter  se«nM 
to  relish  it  fully  as  much  as  he  did.  and  together  they  contrived  1 
lc«ep  up  a  ceaseless  rattle  of  conversation  and  entertainment,  whtj 
seemed  to  be  tlieir  element  In  the  midit  of  all  this  social  husd 
the  sickly  boy  and  tlic  grave  tutor  were  the  only  persons  who  tO( 
little  part  in  what  was  going  forward,  themselves  attracting  even  Ic 
attention  from  the  others.  Sir  John  had  shghtly  named  them  lo  a 
as  "  Mr,  Woodlcy,  and  my  son  Jasper,"  and  me,  in  rclum,  to  thcml 
"  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  after  which  they  sank  into  vdi 
seemed  their  usual  state  of  mule  bystanders,  young  Lawler's  ill-heal 
and  Mr.  Woodiey's  retiring  disposition  appearing  to  make  it  their  wQ 
and  preference.  Even  before  Miss  Lawler  and  the  ladies  left  d 
dining-room,  preceptor  and  pupil  had  (juietly  vanished,  witlidrawy 
10  their  own  apartments,  and  appearing  no  more  that  evening.  Tj 
amoimt  of  wine  imbibed  and  the  tone  of  after-dinner  talk  indulged  | 
by  Sir  John  Lawler  and  his  boon  companions,  after  the  rest  )M 
quitted  the  table,  made  me  feel  no  wonder  that  the  son  and  b 
monitor  should  not  care  to  remain;  for  myself,  I  more  than  004 
wished  I  were  with  them  or  with  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  | 
anywhere  but  where  I  was  ;  the  healed  atmosphere,  the  blaie  I 
lights,  the  din  of  voices,  and  the  ring  of  glasses  and  dccaotfl 
Oppressed  and  wearied  me  beyond  measure.  In  my  robustest  bouj 
I  never  cared  for  much  wine  or  for  long  sitting  after  dinner;  n 
fevered  and  languid  as  I  then  was,  the  infliction  was  iuiolerable.     \ 

Sir  John,  after  the  fashion  of  his  contemporaries,  would  not  ha 
of  "skulking,"  as  he  called  it,  and  with  his  boisterous  hospital! 
insislLd  on  my  allowing  no  "  daylight"  in  my  glass  ;  rather  than  c« 
test  the  point  with  him,  I  stayed  where  I  was,  passing  through  all  tl 
weary  stages  of  suppressed  yawns,  stifled  g.ipings,  endeavours  to^ 
social  and  join  in  laughs,  fading  into  gasps  of  nausea  and  disgul 
burning  lips  and  eyes,  throbbing  temples  and  aching  head,  with 
profound  feeling  of  melancholy  and  depression  weighing  ihrouah  al 

They  kept  it  up  late — so  late  that  when  the  party  of  gcotletiM 

aepoxteA,  few  of  them  were  sober  enough  to  have  repaired  to  4 

drawiiig-Toom,  ewn  had  Miss  L>aw\cr  and  Uei  Wd^  ^viests  been  slj 
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there  to  receive  thcni ;  but  ihcy  lud  retired  to  their  several  slecping- 
chambcTK,  3t>  llic  dronsy  fooimjin  infurnied  Sir  John,  who,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  declared  he  was  glad  to  hear  ii,  as  thc/d  aU  be  fresh  as  loiks 
by  to-moiTOir,  ready  for  a  new  day  of  jollity. 

niiite  niy  roystcriog  host  reeled  off  to  bed,  I  stoic  out  tlirough  one 
of  tlic  si<lc  doors  of  the  hall,  that  I  mi(;ht  brcaUie  the  pure  air  of  the 
Park,  and  cndea^-our  to  cool  my  pardic-d  frame  before  aiicinptitig  to 
Kcck  rest  J  1  strolled  far,  sleeping  my  limbs  ia  the  dewy  refreshment 
of  the  night,  and  baring  my  hot  bron-  to  Uic  breezes  that  came  soft 
and  Euiningly  through  the  lofty  old  irccs ;  it  was  starlight,  the  silence 
vas  full  of  repose  and  welcome  peace,  the  scent  of  grass  and  wild- 
loifen  and  of  the  rragrant  earth  wafted  balmily  round  me,  and  1 
^rank  deep  draiiKhts  of  gradous  luxury  and  enjoyment. 

I  was  at  length  returning  to  the  hotise,  when  I  saw  at  a  liltlc 

*l<»tance  before  mc.  st^tnding  in  the  half-shadow  of  a  clumi>  of  thom- 

't?es,  a  figure  all  in  white  1  I  could  discern  that  it  was  a  female,  but 

''!'  ttiotionlcM  attitude  and  dimly-seen  form  gave  it  a  spectral  appesr- 

'Qce  rather  than  tliat  of  a  living  woman,     .\fier  the  first  startled 

Pttise  and  liolding  of  my  breath,  I  ad\  anccd  to  where  it  was ;  what 

■"^a  my  surprise  when  1  discovered  it  to  be  Miss  Lawlcr,  alone,  her 

"*»»g  hair  hanging  loosely  upon  her  shoulders,  and  with  no  other 

'^verii^  than  her  night-dress.     I  immediately  perceived  that  she  was 

^*t  aslce]>,  although  her  eyei  gazed  full  upon  me,  and  I  no  sooner 

**«nc  within  their  ken  than  she  stepped  forward,  laid  her  hand  upon 

"^ne  with  an  eager  grasp,  and  said  in  an  earnest  whisper:  "  1  have 

^^Und  you — thank  Cod,  I  have  found  you  at  last  I  come  I " 

She  led  ntc  in  the  direction  of  the  mansion,  and  I,  unwilling  to 

itii.jard  wakening  her  by  the  least  check  or  opposition,  gave  way  to 

(*c^  motion  and  followed  as  tranquilly  and  im|)]icilly  as  1  could, 

^^'i-uting  1  could  thus  sec  her  housed  in  safety  unconsciously  to 

^*««Kif;  will  holding  my  hand,  she  drew  me  on  firmly,  rapidly,  and 

■•OMtlessly,  passing  through  the  screen  of  shrubbery  plantation  which 

^^Uked  iIk  house  on  one  side,  until  we  came  to  a  small  door  that 

8*vc  entrance  liy  a  narrow  staircase  to  the  apartment  appropriated 

'**  lier  own  use ;  she  wciit  up  the  stairs  swiftly,  without  hesitation  or 

*  Single  false  step,  pushed  back  the  door  of  a  spacious  bedchamber 

*"  which  there  was  a  night-lamp  burning,  led  me  within,  turned, 

^^^i^cd  the  door  carefully,  and  then  flung  herself  upon  my  breast  with 

*«ba  of  agitation. 

"Coihbcit!  dear  husband  ! "  she  murmured  in  that  curious,  in- 

'^Colatc  ultcrauce,  »/(/(  unre^uhied  tone,  which  belongs  to  VVwat 

*««iiy  IB  iheit  sleep:  '-Oh,  Cuihbcn  I  If  my  (aihet  ahou\4\c3TO, 
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sbould  suspect,  should  discover  our  secret.  Htistnod,  dear  hiuband 
I  could  not  rest  titi  [  had  found  you.  to  consult — to  think — dea 
Cirthbeit  1    What  c-in  wc  do  ?  " 

I  inBiiiictivcly  gave  her  my  support,  and  iiplwld  her  sinking  frao 
as  it  leaned  against  me  helplessly  and  relyingly;  her  head  reste 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  one  anu  was  cast  across  my  bosom,  as  |]| 
hand  clung  to  my  neck  in  convulsive  caress.  I  daied  not  speal 
lest  my  Mninge  voice  should  vnkvn  her  \  I  scarcely  dared  stir,  lest 
should  startle  hw  t  all  I  could  do  was  to  passively  lend  myself  to  hc 
mo^'cmcnts,  and  endeavour  to  soothe  licr  into  stillness.  She  giaduall 
grew  calmer,  and  lay  for  a  few  seconds  motionless,  her  Cicc  droopin 
against  ine  ;  then,  without  raising  it,  she  moved  with  heavy,  nncei 
tain  step  across  the  room,  as  if  she  would  fain  lie  down  and  go  t 
rest.  Uy  the  bedside  I  perceived  a  large  easy  diair ;  towards  this 
supported  her,  inducing  her  to  recline  in  it,  jiladng  her  head  gctul 
against  the  cushioned  side,  and  wrapping  a  thick  soft  shawl  that  ti 
there,  closely  about  her  limbs ;  ihc  warmth  seemed  to  lull  her,  fa 
abe  sank  into  complete  quiescence,  and  breathed  regularly  as  one  ■ 
ordinary  sleep. 

When  !  beheld  her  thus,  1  withdrew,  pulling  the  <!oor  fast  w 
without  noise,  and  gaining  my  own  room,  without  difficult)-,  Iw  hel 
«f  the  starlight  which  shone  through  the  windows  of  the  staircaM  ao 
galleries. 

I  was  in  no  humour  for  sleepi,  however,  and  long  lay  niminatti^ 
on  my  nocturnal  adventure,  lost  in  wonder  as  to  who  COidd  be  tfa 
"Cuthbcrt,"  the  "  dear  husband  "  to  whom  Miss  Ijiwlcr  was  cbu 
dcslinely  married.  That  she  should  be  a  wife,  yet  so  very  dtniil 
a  Miss  in  her  ordinary  demeanour,  struck  me  with  a  bcwildere 
impression  of  oddness  and  unfitness.  Then  the  deceived  fatlier,  wii 
his  love  of  open-house  gaiety  and  his  blustering  wilfulness  ; 
would  these  be  crossed  by  a  knowledge  of  his  daughter's  s(61< 
match  ?  I  felt  strangely  involved,  yet  not  involved,  in  t 
(luesiions ;  I  was  a  piuly  and  yet  not  a  party  to  any  of  the 
cecdings ;  I  had  been  curiously  made  an  actor  in  the  sceni 
although  nowise  active  in  its  occurrences,  or  in  occasioning  theml 
and  they  filled  me  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  consciousness, 
if  I  had  Iwen  confederate  in  them.  This  feeling  beset  me  strong 
on  my  first  meeting  with  Sir  John  next  morning,  but  his  hcirty, 
hand  manners  soon  relieved  any  lurking  uneasiness. 

\V'|jen  I  encountered  Miss  Ijiwler  at  the  breakfast-table  it  re' 

upon  me  ftill  more  painfully,  lest  soittc  svv\>scc\Mew.  vTO\wcssion  tn^ 

Ajtvc  reached  /lerofwhat  had  taken  p\acc\!i!.xw\^x-.\ta\.VK[  ««S 


j4  /lamS/ittg-  S/ory. 


<1K.  ud  Utter  alisence  of  cmliarra.'ucd  look  or  lone,  set  me  at  perfect 
">!■  Sht  was  laughing  with  Captain  Norton  when  t  entered  the 
■^  lod  iiuned  liom  him  to  roc,  to  ask  my  decision  on  the  point 
'mc  between  ihcin,  which  chanced  to  lie  a  question  of  artistic 

"1  will  abide  hy  Mr,  Hamilton's  tnsie  and  judgment ;  he  is  an 
*t^uld  therefore  mist  know  whether  painting*  should  h.-ivc  a  high 
%lltlDbe  seen  to  iJie  best  advantage.  You  shall  not  always  persuade 
">£  QBi  of  my  wits  and  my  senses.  Captain,  although  you  have  the 
'vputstion  of  being  able  to  do  so  hy  all  the  damsels  foolish  enough 
^  beirken  to  your  beguiling  longiic.  Now  <]on't  t^e  your  seat 
"ttt  mine,  as  you  always  contrive  to  do ;  [  have  reserved  that  for 
^fr.  Itamitlon  ;  come  here,  Mr.  Hamttton,  pray,  and  settle  this 
itiotiy  point  of  piclurc-lianging  for  us.  High  light  or  side  light, 
•hich  should  it  l>e?" 

"  Tliat  depends  mainly  on  the  point  of  light  in  the  picture  itself," 
'  replied  ;  "  bnl  m  a  general  rule,  a  high  light,  liy  all  means.' 

"  I  uid  so.  I  knew  it '  ,^11  the  pictures  at  Ashdalt-  .ire  hung  so, 
*&d  my  fficnd  Lady  Gertrude's  taste  is  infallihle;  l^rd  Haughton- 
^*im  altered  the  rooms  [Kirposely  to  please  her  ;  Ik  had  a  new 
P^crtureTtaJIery  built  expressly  that  the  p.iintings  might  have  a  high 
■Kht,  as  she  happened  to  admire  that  in  prefcrcnctf." 

•'  By  the  b)*,  Dru,"  burst  in  Sir  John,  "  Ashdalc  will  be  the  very 
"Wng  Ux  our  friends,  this  morning ;  we'll  make  a  day  of  it,  and  pic- 
nic In  the  woods,  and  see  the  house,  and  picture-gallery,  and  all  the 
t^st  of  the  show;  Ashdale's  a  show-place — one  of  our  lions  here, 
HatniltoD,  and  I  must  have  you  sec  it.  There  are  some  choice 
P^idogs,  several  old  masters,  and  our  best  modems ;  you'll  be 
***>oog  (Hcods  there,  Hamilton— some  of  your  own  brothcrliood,  my 
boy_' 

Hie  party  was  soon  arranged.  Captain  Norton  begged  to  drive 
^i«  l^awter  in  his  curricle ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  pretty  flouting 
*'^  Aeering,  denial  and  demurring, — first  declaring  she  meant  to 
*"**e  Mr.  Hamilton  liewelf  in  her  own  pony-phaeton,  that  she  might 
.**  him  the  vi<:ws,  sjid  then  flying  off  to  ask  whether  her  papa 
'^*h«Ml  her  lo  ride  on  horseback  with  him,— she  finally  yielded  to 
,  ,*■'  young  officer's  instances,  suffering  him  to  lead  her  in  triumph  to 


^.  <:arTia£e.  Jasper  Lawler,  my  host's  young  son,  petitioned  to 
^''e  his  sister's  ponychaisc,  and  having  obuinetl  his  father's 
^"^ttiission,  timidly  asked  me  whether  I  should  mind  being  his 

"  /  shovM  like  it  of  all  things-" 


*^On, 


pamon. 

Miad  I'  J  rejoined. 


I 
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'■  Voii  would  ?'*  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  me  with  a.  sudden  jc 
sparkling  in  his  hollow  eyes.     "  But  you  say  that  out  of  kindnes 
that  I  mayn't  feel  I  bore  you.     I  know  an  invalid  boy  must  be 
bore  to  everybody  that's  active  and  healthful," 

"  But  I  am  not  particularly  healthful  just  now,"  I  replied  playfully 
"  £0  perhaps  that  makes  me  doubly  like  to  be  with  you^  because  n — <^ 
may  be  as  listless  and  quiet  as  we  both  please,  and  shan't  expecr^M 
each  other  to  be  strong,  or  talkative,  or  cheerful,  or  anything  else 
feci  disinclined  to  be." 

The  boy  smiled,  and  put  his  hot  thin  hand  into  mine,  for  a 
reply.    Presently  he  said :  "  I  little  thought  I  should  have  such 
pleasant  companion  to-day.     I  thought  I  should  have  had  to  con: 
by  myself,  if  papa  allowed  me  to  come  at  all." 

"  Why,  where  is  your  tutor,  Mr.  Woodley  ?    He  is  your  usu 
companion,  is  he  not?     You  like  his  companionship,  do  you  not?^""'' 

"I  love  it — I  love  him  !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  a  fervour       «: 

enthusiasm  lighting  up  his  pale  features.     "  He  is  my  best  friend 

my  dear,  dear  friend ;  he  is  everything  to  me.     I  should  have"  x-kjrx. 
no  chance  of  being  alone  to-day  had  Mr.  Woodley  been  at  hoim^  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  go   to   London  yesterday  evening  quiCc 
suddenly ;  his  rich,  cross  brother  is  ill,  and  sent  for  him.     He  wvill 
be  very  glad,  when  he  returns,  to  find  that  I  have  had  somebody    ^ 
can  like  to  be  with.     It  is  not  everybody  I  can  like,  and  hardly 
anybody  can  like  me.    That's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  I  am  dull 
and  poorly ;  but  it's  curious  how  few  people  1  am  able  to  like." 

"  I  am  the  more  flattered,  being,  as  you  say,  one  of  those  few»" 
I  returned,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  I  felt  inclined  to  like  you  the  first  moment  I  saw  and  hear^ 
)'ou,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  feel  that  I  should  grow  to  like  you  ve^r-y 
mucli  indeed,  almost  as  much  as  the  two  persons  I  love  best  in  tlr»e 
world." 

"  And  who  are  those  ?"  I  asked.  "  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Woodl^Jf 
I  conclude ;  and  the  other  ?" 

The  boy  did  not  answer. 

"  Your  sister.  Miss  Lawler  ?" 

He  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Your  father,  Sir  John?" 

Again  he  shook  his  head,  but  uttered  no  word. 

Presently  he  said  :  "  I  like  a  low  voice ;  I  like  a  gentle  manr^:*'' 
and  look ;  you  have  a  pleasant  way  of  speaking,  so  has  Mr.  Woodlc^}*' 

so  Aas  " He  broke  off  abruptly. 

"So  has?"  I  rejoined  inqvuringly. 
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**  So  has  *^^,"he  said  softly,  but  empliatically,  with  a  raised  colour, 

••She?"  I  echoed. 

**  Yes ;  her  ladyship,  Lady  Gertrude ;  we  are  coming  in  sight  of 
the  house  now,"  he  added,  looking  up.  "We  shall  not  see  her;  she 
*s  away;  they  are  both  absent,  both  she  and  his  lordship — Lord 
I^aughtonhurst,  1  mean.  You  will  not  see  them  ;  but  I  can  show 
you  her  favourite  room,  I  can  show  you  her  garden,  I  can  show  you 
^1  tlic  places  where  I  have  seen  her  and  spoken  to  her,  and  heard 
•>er  talking  to  others,  or  watched  her  sitting  at  her  embroidery 
''^ame.  I  had  rather  look  at  her  than  at  any  picture  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  sound  of  her  voice  is  better  than  a  song  or  a  piece  of  music." 

The  boy's  manner  interested  me  as  well  as  his  words ;  he  was 
flushed  and  trembling,  full  of  his  subject.  His  excitement  infected 
"**«,  and  I  scarcely  noted  the  beauty  of  the  domain — its  spreading 
*^*odlands,  its  glorious  old  trees — in  my  attention  to  what  Jasper 
Said. 

We  airived  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  steps  leading  up  to  the 
^Otrance-hall  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  throwing  the  reins  on  the 
luiet  old  pony's  back,  he  descended  from  the  little  low  carriage  with 
'*'y  help ;  then,  leaning  upon  my  arm  on  one  side,  while  supported 
"y  his  usual  crutch  on  the  other,  he  limped  lightly  up  the  marble 
"ight,  and  went  straight  in.  He  led  me  first  to  his  idols  wonted 
Sitting-room,  lingering  over  each  vestige  of  her  presence  with 
Worshipping  minuteness ;  her  work-table,  her  writing-table  in  the 
window,  her  pianoforte,  her  book-stand,  the  chair  she  usually 
**Wnipied,  the  very  hassock  on  which  she  ordinarily  rested  her  feet — 
^  Were  pointed  out  to  me  with  fond  and  reverential  particularity ; 
*"en  followed  the  conservatory,  opening  from  the  sitting-room,  and 
"lence  on  into  the  garden  and  grounds  ;  from  these  we  returned  to  the 
house,  entering  by  the  picture  gallery,  which  formed  one  wing  of  the 
*Oansion. 

I  had  scarcely  commenced  an  examination  of  the  paintings  ere  I 
**s  strack  at  recognising  naany  of  them  as  those  I  had  once  before 
"^eld  adorning  the  forest  cottage. 

*  She  is  passionately  fond  of  pictures,"  said  Jasper's  voice,  in  a 
*>"shed  undertone. 

*'  She  I    Whom  do  you  speak  of? "  I  returned,  half  lost  to  the 
Present  moment  in  the  depth  of  my  reverie, 

"  Her  ladyship,  Lady  Gertrude^mj'  lady  that  I  have  been  telling 
*ou  about,"  answered  the  boy,  with  a  kind  of  proud  delight.  "  I  do 
"°l  often  speak  of  my  liking  for  her,  because  few  would  vmdeisUud 
*tiai  J  mean;  bat  I  feel  that  yoa  can  understand  me,  so  I  lite  to  VaW 
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I       to  you  of  her ;   you  are  an  artist,  and  know  what  it  is  to  bBH 

!        beauty  as  yoii  do  in  a  pictuic ;   Mr.  AVoodlcy  b  a  bookman,  i, 

knovrs  how  it  U  to   see  beauty  as  be  does  in  a  book ;   now  ■! 

bcautilul  lady  is  like  a  picture  or  a  book  to  rae,  ai>d  t  like  to  sn 

to  you  and  liim  of  what  I  feel  about  her." 

"Doe*  Mr.  Woodley  admire  your  lady — I .ady Gertrude?"  1  a«ki 

^_^     "Oh,  very  much;   he  says  she  is  the  most  perfect  creature  j 

^Bworld  contains ;   he  once  said  she  was  almost  too  perfect  for  \ 

^Bcarth,  and  seemed  to  think  of  her  as  Catholica  do  of  their  woni 

^F saints;  she  is  tike  a  picture  of  Sl  Catherine  he  told  me,  whicfaj 

had  seen  abroad,  just  so  meek-eyed,  yet  full  of  noble  dignity;  I^ 

l)ctievc  it."  1 

1  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which  I  w:is  roused  by  hearing  j 

young  companion  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  vesatioa :  "  Here  they] 

come,  with  their  silly,  loud  voices  and  their  noisy  laughter.    I  vk 

they  would  not  bring  the  sound  here.  .Anywhere  else ;  but  1  can't  b) 

it  at  Ashdale — and  in  her  picture  gallery,  above  nil  !    I  wonder  i4 

my  sister  can  see  in  that  dashing  fool,  with  his  brassy  bawl  and  1 

rude  sLitc,  to  suffer  him  so  in-ar  to  her.     See  how  slie  leans  upon  | 

^Kano  and  lets  him  chatter  right  against  her  ear.     I  wonder  she  il 

^■Jeafencd." 

Jasper  was  looking  from  the  porticoed  door,  trelHscd  with  ctimbl 
roses  and  magnolia,  which  led  out  from  the  picture  gallery  ;  and  aj 
followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes  and  s.iw  the  company  approach!! 
lieadcd  by  Miss  Lawler  lolling  upon  Captain  Norton's  arm,  tM 
was  something  in  her  position  that  made  mc  hastily  say:  "  Wha( 
Captain  Norton's  Christian  name  ?  1  'o  yon  know,  J.ospcr  ?  " 
"  No.  Frederick,  1  believe,  but  I'm  not  sure.  Why  do  you  ail 
"  Oh,  nothing ;  a  fancy— a  whim."  I  was  about  to  add  :  "  Do  J 
think  it  is-  Cuthbert  ? "  but  merely  said :  "  The  Norton  family  i 
very  intimate  with  yours,  arc  they  not  ?  " 

•'Yes,  they  are  very  old  friends  ol  pajra's,  and  my  sixter  it  rt 

liimiliar  with  them,  but  I  don't  know  much  of  them  ;  I  see  then*' 

the  drawing-room,  but  that's  all ;   I  never  go  to  Norton  Park,  u 

they  never  invite  mc ;  they  seem  to  know  that  I  can't  like  them,  ai 

of  course  they  don't  like  me;  I'm  dull,  and  tbey  are  gay ;  I'm  quit 

and  they  are  noisy.     Let's  go."  ' 

But  Miss  Lawler  pounced  upon  mc  and  would  not  hear  of  i^ 

leaving  the  picture  gallery ;  she  declared  I  was  the  proper  penoo  ■ 

4io  the  honours  of  the  paintings  and  discuss  their  several  mcrie  I! 

Atfr,  /  being  the  only  artist  there  and  s\\c  aci  vm-j  asi  i^aramus.    Q 

■course  this  was  proper  debaleaWc  grovmi,  atvi  \  ^au.'ctl^a«&^ln&''all 
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i  disquisiuoo  upon  her  too  modest  estimate  of  hcrscir,  upon  her 
undoabted  conDOisseunbip,  and  lo  forth ;  all  the  idle  flattery,  in 
■hon,  which  leemcd  to  be  expected  of  me. 

Ciptain  Nonon  appeared  less  gmtified  by  it  than  was  its  object ; 
*hilcshe  smiled  and  bridled,  he  frowned  and  bit  his  tip.  At  length 
Ik  umed  on  his  heel,  muitcrin;:  a  ciirae  ti])on  {uintings  painting 
pUoies,  and  painting  puppiet,  and.  tcixing  Sir  John's  arm,  liurried 
hico  jan.1  to  t)ie  lUbW  that  they  nighl  inspect  Lord  Haughton- 
hiRt's  hunting  stud. 

I  took  this  oppoTtiintly  of  endeavouring  to  lead  Miss  Lao-ler  to 
9«^  wpoo  those  among  the  pictures  which  I  rccogimcd  as  !iiving 
•ttn  txfcre  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  my  first  viait  to  the  cottage 
o  Iht  forest ;  but  she  seemed  more  intent  upon  showing  her  intimate 
tcqiuntaocc  with  their  owner. 

*  loid  Haugh  ton  hurst  is  a  delightful  person ;  quite  the  nobleman," 
1^  aid ;  "  so  liberal  with  his  wealth,  so  generous  lo  allowing  others 
o  njojr  his  possessions ;  he  b  hardly  ever  at  lib  country  seal,  but 
^pmritf  an  posoQs  free  access  to  see  the  houic  and  the  pictures 
••wktct  they  please — upon  proper  application,  of  course ;  nay,  even 
■V*  he  b  here  kv  have  the  privilege  of  coming,  for  he  is  quite  upon 
■>br  terms  with  us;  be  dines  with  us  and  we  dine  with  him 
"waerer  there  Ls  a  dinner  party,  and  as  for  dear  charming  l,ady 
Witiidc  she  is  my  particular  friend  ;  they  once  invited  me  to  stay  a 
■We  month  with  rhcm  at  their  house  in  town,  and  then  1  grew  to 
'"» il!  about  her." 

".Vboul  her,"  I  repeated  involuntarily ;  then  recollecting  myself,  1 
•wtd:  "  I  beg  )"Our  pardon  for  echoing  your  words,  but  you  make 
•**  ctnious  to  hear  all  you  can  tell  me  of  this  charming  Lady 
^^turfe,  diis  intCTcsiing  friend  of  yours." 

*"£&«  is  interesting.  Vou  may  well  call  her  so;  it  is  the  very  word 
"^i  but  1  can't  stay  to  Icll  you  all  her  history  now;  it's  a  long 
**y;  »ome  other  time  you  shall  hear  it." 

"I  dudi  hold  you  to  your  promise."  I  rqjlicd  eagerly. 

"Vey  well.  I'll  keep  faitli,  for  I  dearly  love  to  talk  of  my  charming 
^^  Lady  Gertrude  ;  but  now  let  u.s  go  and  sec  what  has  become 
*'p»(H«id  Capuin  Norton." 

^(Bn  the  temptation  came  over  me  lo  inqviire  the  Captain's 
^"■fitt  Btme,  but  a  feeling  of  delicacy  restrained  me ;  I  shrank 
"^i  awakening  any  memor)--t!ue  lo  what  had  tr.inspired  that  ni^ht 
"•"ig  Miss  fowler's  walking  sleep,  lest  the  finding  hct  accrcl  S^rU- 
**^  might  prove  a  cruel  Sscavety  to  her.  I  prcfcncd  \eavra^ 
*'«Avyy  uacoBschusDfsa,  and  forlx>n  any  allusion  thai  n\\gU 
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occasion  her  pun,  Tepresslag  my  own  curiosity  meanwhile  on  a 
that  was  of  more  moment  to  her  ihan  lo  mysell.  On  another  sub| 
1  found  more  dillicully  in  teaching  my  impatience  to  kec|>  boun* 
1  thimecl  to  lenrn  more  of  Lady  Gertrude,  whom  I  could  not  J 
beheve  to  lie  the  Ktmc  with  the  "lady  of  the  forest  cottage"  and  I 
"my  lady"  of  the  tittle  VVcisli  girlj  the  pictures,  the  invalid  bo; 
description  of  her  voice  and  look,  all  seemed  lo  confirm  the  idcnu 
beyond  a  doubL  j 

But  some  days  passed  without  alTording  me  an  opportunity  J 
claiming;  MIks  l^wler'^  promised  narration;  she  was  too  gidn 
occupied,  too  whiilingty  busy,  to  h;tve  Icbure  for  anything  but  amil^ 
ment  and  mirth ;  she  indulged  in  wild  giggles  and  smiles,  she  ntltU 
away  Yfiih  flights  of  ridiculous  fancy,  and  joined  her  father  in  bun 
of  immoderate  laughter.  Sir  John  seemed  rejoiced  to  have  hed 
this  froticsonic  mood,  often  encouraging  her  in  it  and  remaikmg  iK 
he  had  never  known  Dm  better  company  in  his  life,  api>ealing  at  t 
same  time  to  young  Norton  if  it  were  not  so ;  he  showed  a  marki 
predilection  for  liie  young  officer's  society,  and  employed  ill  kin 
of  de\ices  for  prolonging  his  stay  at  Ha2elshaw ;  the  house  w 
made  a  per[)ctual  scene  of  feasting  and  entertainment,  in  which  t 
host  and  his  guests  took  equal  part.  1  gently  reminded  Sir  Jo' 
that  I  had  come  doHTi  to  work,  and  asked  when  he  could  give  i 
the  sittings  requisite  for  his  portrait ;  at  first  he  put  me  off  witl 
shout  of  derision  at  my  ploclding  propensities,  but  suddenly  I 
yielded  to  my  urgency  and  consented  to  sit  for  an  hour  each  moni 
in  the  iibmry,  making  it  a  proviso  that  all  the  company  should  adjou 
thither  to  keep  htm  enlivened  by  tlieir  conversation  during  { 
dreary  drudgery  of  remaining  still.  1 

The  first  few  mornings  we  had  uproarious  conclaves ;  nothing  B 
jokes  about  Sir  John's  beauty,  banter  upon  his  vanity  in  having  h 
portrait  taken,  jocose  inquiries  as  to  what  learned  society  h» 
requested  to  have  it  as  an  ornament  for  their  comraittec-roon 
jesting  hints  of  his  intention  of  speedily  changing  his  widowerhoO 
and  presenting  the  future  Lady  Lawler  with  this  and  the  origins 
together,  6;c. ;  so  tliat  my  labour  progressed  but  slowly.  Ilo* 
ever,  by  degrees  the  company  tliinned,  dropping  off  by  ones  fl^ 
twos,  so  that  soon  only  his  daughter.  Captain  Norton,  and  ni)* 
were  left  in  attendance,  upon  us  devolving  the  charge  of  cnM 
my  sitter  and  beguiling  the  time. 
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I'IDC  cook  meets  cook  in  fticndly  prorcssional  rivalr>'  it  is  natiir.-il  to 
■fpwe  (htl  Ihc  result  of  ilic  encounter  will  be  a  UetccMbk-  feast. 
6«  Iht  French  cooks  of  New  York  surpaued  themselves  and  cxi>ec- 
'Uka  oa  tl]«  occasion  of  tlieir  annual  sujijier  hcltl  in  support  of 
ticbnds  of  tJie  Soci^tif  Culinnire  I'liilanthropiijiie.  As  a  rule,  a  bill 
t'&reaffortls  a  iDtnimuni  of  infurm-ition  toit<:iiing  ilic  itvtus  of  ihe 
^n  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ni3,gni licence  of  the  n^a.tl. 
Accepting  this  test,  I  need  only  mcniion  tlial  out  of  tlie  Imndjcd 
■iahcs  w)iicli  on  this  occasion  loaded  the  tables  of  the  Socle't^ 
luliaiin:  Philanihropiqiie  there  figured  a  Sutfriie  J  la  Pyca^i,i,  a 
Mmtttdt  Mtr  ^  ia  Ntptunty  a  Mn^asin  Samaritaine  li  In  Si.  //ifer/, 
FBmme  da  Sots,  a  MUraUUuse  Domati^ut,  the  L^re  Je  rHarmanie, 
M  U  Pania-  .)  la  AUtivn.  What  "  The  Man  of  the  Woods  ' 
Bughi,  upon  inv-cNtigation.  have  turned  out  to  be  I  do  not  know,  and 
annular  cloud  of  inystcrj-  hroods  over  the  I.yre  of  I  larniony,  Madnnic 
Kbton's  Panier,  and  the  diaritablc  establishment  dedicated  to  Sl 
HuboL  But  il  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  Salmon  an  Vtitvt  de 
yMfditr,  which  also  figured  in  the  list  of  dishes,  was  an  immense 
'■loco  in  a  sugary  ocean,  supported  underncatli  by  a  miniature 
S*^  scene,  comprising  clialets,  bridges,  fountains,  a  lake  with  live 
!"U  fah,  buntKnicn,  and  game— all  done,  except  the  gold  fish,  in 
"(oe  mysterious  while  substance  ;  (hat  the  Momirt  de  Mrr  was  a 
Ml  but  in  a  wavy,  frosted  ocean,  edged  with  silver  ferns,  a  large  lobsler, 
*awi  in  collar  and  knee  breeches,  riding  on  the  monster's  back  ; 
"^  Alt  the  ACdrailkHtt  DomeUique  was  nothing  more  formidable 
''■•"boned  turkey,"  followed  by  a  regiment  of  cooked  sitiiirrels, 
*faincd  in  their  own  skins,  and  commanded  by  a  big  grey  sqiiiircl 
■•pttiaclcs.  Perhaps  the  squirrels  would  have  been  more  con- 
•"•oit  to  eal  if  they  had  been  out  of  uniform,  and  the  collar  and 
** breeches  could  not  fail  to  have  proved  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
**  ^>KtibntiDg  tlie  lai^e  lobster.  But  these  are  liiAiug  objections, 
'*''<*snot  be  held  to  detract  from  the  success  of  the  supper. 


Have  ttmctimcs  thought  during  these  last  twenly-&ve  ■jtMs, 
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while  watching  the  history  of  the  Second  Fjnpire  in  France^ 
.studying  the  stiangc  and  nn-er  wholly  coiDprchensible  storjr  a 
tifv  or  Napoleon  III.,  that  ihis  might  have  been  a  rcftlly 
cndtiringty  great  and  successful  Sovereign  but  for  the  one  unwam 
and  unwarrantable  superstition  of  his  life — his  belief  i»  Napolo 
Many  students  of  this  remarkable  chapter  of  Imtory  have  rega 
Louis  Napoleon's  curious  expressions  of  untiuettioning  de^'Oliot 
tlic  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  faniily's  grealneRS  as  the  charli 
lEm  of  his  career,  but  I  was  never  satisfied  with  that  cKplanation. 
has  appeared  to  me  ihni  he  wss  possessed  by  a  monomania  abon 
uncle,  indicated  alike  in  his  letters  in  the  time  of  his  early  adn 
znd  in  his  speeches  and  procbmaitons  in  the  da)-s  of  the  Emptn 
have  turned  during  the  last  few  days  to  the  first  voluim 
Bbnchard  JeiTold's  "Life  of  Napoleon  111."  somewhat  engcH; 
see  whether  this  biography  by  on  Knglishman  would  confi: 
diminish  my  imj^rcssion.  It  only  helps  to  confirm  it.  In  a 
speak  unconscious  manner— certainly  without  any  i-isible  dceii 
that  direction — Mr.  Jcnold's  vivid  and  eloquent  book  makes 
once  a^in  by  a  thousand  tokens  the  entirely  unscnipuious,  im 
able,  and  intolerable  selfishness  of  character  of  the  first  Naj 
and  it  also  shows,  even  by  more  numerous  and  conclusive  signs, 
Napoleon  III.  was  morally  blind  to  the  faults  of  this  terrible 
and  was  overmastered  through  life  by  a  certain  hallucination  al 
him.  In  that  haUucination  I  think  I  can  often  delect  the  sourcj 
some  of  the  greatest  faults,  mistakes,  and  disasters  of  the  D 
Napoleon's  career.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  worked  on 
gossip ;  but  1  fancy  there  must  be  some  observers  of  the  even) 
the  last  iliirly  or  forty  years  who  think  with  me  on  this  subject,' 
like  me  they  will  look  for  further  light  on  this  curious  point  in 
succeeding  volumes  of  BIanchar<l  Jerrold's  book. 


A  coRsespoKDENT  sends  me  a  pendant  to  the  picture  of 
EliMbeth  receiving  the  compliments  of  the  men  of  Coventrcc, 
I  referred  to  a  month  or  two  ago.      On  this  occasion  her  Bfaj 
was  passing  through  Folkestone,  when,  according  to  the  trfd 
she  came  upon  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  siinounded 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  town.     The  Mayor,  in  acknowU-dgmcntI 
the  dignity  of  his  oDlce,  was  accommodated  witli  a  stool,  OD  »)ii| 
he  stood,  and,  bowing  to  his  Sovereign,  ^aid — 

Most  Gtadous  Quccnr, 
Welcome  to  ?o\\u:ti^t«t&'.. 
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lerelo  the  pactous  Qucco  replied — 

HiM  fiKknu  fool. 
G«t  oS  that  sloul. 

So  comneDdably  brief  an  addrc^^  deserved  a  kindlier  reception. 


A  i«utu:al  cynic,  uking  noteof  tlie  I>iikc  of  Richmond's  BUI  to 

abolah  patronage  in  the  Kirk,  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  Mr. 

Uisneli't  intention  herein  to  "dish  "  the  Dissenters  across  the  border, 

«  he  and  the  late  Lord  Derby  "  dished  clic  Whigs  "  a  few  years  ago, 

MMuh  of  the  T«r«ed.     Hcic  is  my  friend's  note  upon  Kiik  patronage 

OD  which  his  notion  i»  based  : — "  Although  ]xitronage  in  the  Kirk 

kH  been  in  existence  150  years,  producing  all  sorts  of  cpurrels  and 

tonhiioo.  {unicdjrly  the  Secession  of  1733  and  the  csLnblishmcnt 

tf  liic  Associate  Synod,  the  Secession  of  1753  and  the  establishment] 

of  llic  KcUcf  Synod,  and  the  Secession  of  i  S43  and  the  csUblishmcnt'^ 

(f  the  Free  Churclt,  the  vims  lu«  now  spent  ilsclT,  and  all  that 

Kauned  was  for  the  Sute  to  atH)lisli  patronage  or  for  patronage  to 

ifcnlidi  dw  Kirk."    Thereupon  my  correspondent  sets  to  work  lo 

onnt  upon  his  fin};er3  certain  odicr  acL'^  of  st^ietmanship,  cadi  pcr- 

lomcd  at  the  eleventh  liour  and  c:tch  the  work  of  Conservative 

P^Ricitns.     I  give  his  ovm  words :—"  Roman  Catholic  Ivmanciju- ' 

^  ms  the  work  of  ifac  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Emancipation  was 

illeniatire  of  a  Roinan  Catholic  rtbcliion.     The  repeal  of  the 

Ijws  was  the  handiwork  of  Sir   Robert  Peel,  and  the  Com 

l*«i  were  not  repealed  till  we  were  within  six  weeks  of  a  famine. 

^  Oladstone,  the  author  of  the  'Es»ay  on  Church  and  State,' 

ihfiilied  the  Irish  Church,  and  Lord  Derby,  uking  office  '  to  stem 

^  bdc  of   Democracy,'  allowed  Mr.  Disraeli  to  pass  Household 

^ifliige,  congratitbting  hb  friends  ttiat  therein  he  had  dished  the 

"HpL"     Fof  my  own  part  1  do  not  f|tiitc  understand  these  tnkcns 

(ftODper  on  the  pan  of  my  political  correspondent  in  reviewing 

'^  events ;  but  when  incidents  like  these  arc  thus  collated  and 

"Wghi  to  mind  I  do  iomeiinics  wish  thai  a  wise  man  wiih  a  cool 

•"rf  would  ri«e  up  in  the  mid^t  of  us  and  write  llic  book  that  I  have 

»i  oUcD  longed  to  read,  but  which  has  never  yet,  I  think,  been  so 

■"di  as  attempted,  ai  least  in  the  spirit  in  whidi  1  want  it  written: 

'''"s  NaifRAi.  HisrroRV  of  PAnn-. 


Ub(; 


Wkij  jpu  [(„,  annual  savings  of  the  English  working  dasaea? 
*^ooo,ooo  a/^ar?    The  Rcynl  Commissioners  who  have  tcccn.'i^' 
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Iieen  looking  into  the  working  of  the  Friendly  Soc 
the  aggregate  income  of  ihcsc  iosiitutions  at  £1  r,ooo,d 
and  the  mass  of  what  the  working  classes  put  hy  finds  hi 
tlie  hands  of  the  collectors  of  (he  Foreslen,  of  ihc  An 
Iierds,  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  of  the  Antediluvian  Order  i 
Trades  unions  of  course  »ke  tithe  of  the  wages  of  thcariis 
tithe  can  hardly  he  set  down  as  saving*.  It  is  really  1  _ 
war-iax.  and  is  generally  in  the  long  nin  spent  to  ihc  lu 
on  strikes  or  lock-outs.  A  large  proponion  of  the  £i\ 
paid  into  friendly  and  burial  societies  sticks  to  ilie  pain 
collectors,  frequently  as  much  as  35  per  cent,,  a  coltectoi 
often  being  worth  ^700  a  year.  Five  per  cent,  is  ficquec 
in  what  is  called  "  tush  mone>',"  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  y 
of  the  clubs  divide  tlie  balance  and  stan  afresh,  Tlie  Mi 
Unity,  with  an  income  of  X7*Oi°oo,  is  said  to  have  jC^ 
invested  in  the  Three  pci  Cents.,  and  tlie  Loyal  Order  of 
Shq)heTd>i  has  ^£125,000.  But  these  are  mete  trifles 
parison  with  what  the  amounts  ought  to  be,  and  1  fear  the 
much  truth  in  the  recent  observation  of  a  Scottish  shcrtlf 
of  every  shilling  paid  into  a  friendly  society,  the  poor  migt 
well  throw  6d.  into  the  Clyde.  The  savings-banks  are  pnu 
(iilure,  although  they  hold  twice  if  not  thicc  times  the  am< 
by  all  the  31,000  friendly,  sick,  and  burial  societies  in  the 
The  amount  or  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  National  De 
missioners  at  the  end  of  187s  was  jCS 9'°° "■*''<*■  or  within  ■ 
of  the  amount  held  by  the  savingv-banks  of  a  single  / 
State — the  Slate  of  New  York.  There  is  comparatively 
in  the  Enfilish  working  classes.  But  what  jiremium  do  IW 
thrift  when  the  friendly  societies  fritter  away  40  or  50  per 
the  savings  that  pass  tlirough  their  hands,  and  the  savii 
only  give  2J  per  cent  for  deposits?  John  Bull,  it  has  Ix 
can  stand  a  good  many  things,  but  he  cannot  si.ind  i\  per  c 
there  is  quite  as  much  human  nature  in  corduroy  as  in  broac 
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Part  II.— LACHESIS. 

BOOK   II. 
Eeautv  and  the  Beast. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Full  well  Sir  Guy  knew  how  lo  play 

Wolf,  Roebuck,  Bou  and  Bear- 
But  to  see  a  Rabbil  lum  to^bay — 

What  could  he  do  but  stare  ? 

pORSYTH  and  Olympia  were  otie  day  returning  from 
an  expedition  into  those  recesses  of  Lyke  Wooii 
where  their  acquaintance  had  begun  so  inauspiciously. 
She  was  in  high  spirits  because  her  ivotk  that 
'"""''ig  had  received  half  a  dozen  words  of  scarcely  qualified  praise 
^™  Was  never  in  high  spirits,  but  his  manner  had  of  late 
^''oe  less  studiously  and  consciously,' reserved.  He  had  at  all 
*^'wts  laid  aside  the  inward-looking  smile  that  had  originally 
^udiced  her  against  him  and  had  toldl  her  that  they  were  natural 
enemies, 

^^\n,"  she  asked  suddenly,  "  do  you  think  1  shall  be  able  to 
paint  really  well?" 
'Suppose  I  were  to  say  '  Never  at  all '  ?  " 
f'^  stopped  aghast. 
.    -'f^er?  u  I  thought  you  meant  it  I'ld  take  and  throw  e\etv'L\aiis, 
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"Fie  need  not  have  warned  her  against  juigcr.     She  was  lievrildcicd 
£m  indictment  that  oui-Aunt-Cii'lined  Aunt  Car'ltne. 
*  — And  so — I  want  lo  know  if  you  cvvx  oik^A  jounelf — your  real 
er  self  I  mean — whether  sonic  oftliesc  ii.w\t&  of  yoiu^,  nilhcT  than 
Io*e  of  a  giri  for  her  future  htuband,  have  not  led  yoxi  into  an 
gvmcni  that  does  not  seem  lo  (ill  your  heart  half  so  much  as 
otir  (linuns  of  being  an  impoxrible  she- Raphael  7  " 

X 1  was  out,  then.     She  seemed  to  sec  the  cloven  hoof  itself  as  she 
-swcrcd,  bluntly,  and  with  contempt  for  his  shorl-sighiwl  cunning. 
"  I  suppose  you  mean  I  ought  lo  many  I^rd  Wendale  ?  " 
**  (lood  heaven,  no  1 " 

**Then  plcise  tell  me  what  you  do  mean.  I've  said  ltd  marry 
Id,''  she  sud,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  there's  an  end.  Let's  talk  about 
iCtluRg  else,  please.  One  would  thinl:  to  heir  people  talk  there 
^^^  noihing  but  manying  going  on  in  the  world.  1  wish  I  coutd 
^Tite,  and  then  I'ld  make  a  book  without  any  Io\'e  in  it,  just  for  a 
cliangc' 

"  1  set  If  you  made  the  year,  you  would  leave  out  the  spring. 
Utit  nhai  would  you  do  for  flowers  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  none.  Tbcy  should  all  be  trees,  and  all  the  women 
■hottlil  be  men.  1  suppose  I'm  in  love — and  where  are  the  flowers, 
^d  like  to  Icfio*-?" 

They  wandered  back  to  The  I .aurcis  silently,  without  talking  of  the 
**^m«hing  else  that  Olympia  h.id  proposed.  She  was  trying  to  work 
^t  a  inoblcm.  What  had  he  meant  by  almost  telling  her  in  so 
'I'any  words  thai  she  was  false  to  Gerald,  if,  as  the  tone  of  his 
**clanialioB  had  told  her,  the  idea  of  her  manying  l^jrd  Wendale 
'as  really  strange  to  him  ?  She  was  not  angry  wiili  him  for  giving 
''*i'  a  list  of  her  {aults.  The  very  want  of  somebody  with  an 
^Rutted  moral  right  to  scold  her  had  been  one  of  her  thorns,  l.tkc 
**'  rebds,  she  wanted  a  despot,  and  had  as  yet  found  none.  Like 
***  women,  she  craved  for  a  master,  and  had  only  had  to  deal  with 
"**>w  before  whose  spirits  her  own  could  not  stoop  to  bow. 

They  reached  the  gate  of  the  carriage-drive ;  and,  though  every- 

^ng  looked  as  usual,  the  never-mistaken  feeling  that  something  hati 

r*ppencd  fen  over  her  before  her  feet  had  touched  the  gravel. 

**n(]cring  thoHghts  catch  invisible  trifles,  without  the  help  of  eyes. 

**4ap«  the  gate  was  open  an  inch  more  or  less  than  usual :  that 

^'^^wW  be  more  ground  than  mns  needed  for  a  presentiment  to  grow 

"^     Forsyth  remained  at  the  gate  for  a  moment  lo  bid  her  good-bye 

^H  itvmorrow.     He  wished  to  say  something  more  than  ^jooi-^c. 

^ihifwootJfhat.    Sot  since  thai  evening  in  Don  Vcdto'a  qirmki 
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h.td  his  words  and  his  ihou^hts  been  so  utterly  dit'or<:c() 
.inoiher  as  now. 

"  I  only  hope  j-ou  will  be  atn-aya  true  lo  yourself,"  ho  sx 
"  tvhctber  that  means  being  true  to  Gerald  or  no.  It  may  be  tl 
in  kcepinj;  lo  tlie  letter  of  your  proraiM  you  may  lie  more  fil.ic  th 
if  yoti  had  accepted  Lord  Wendale.  1  sliall  see  you  to-moTrow,  □ 
then  we  will  mention  this  matter  no  more." 

She  went  Klowly  up  to  ihc  house.  Nature  is  but  the  echo  of  a  ^ 
on-n  moods ;  and  the  air,  though  fresh  and  bright  enough,  felt  hca  -^-^ 
to  her,  as  though  cliargcd  with  an  imscen  cloud.  J 

Her  aunt's  face  was  at  the  front  window  ;  as  she  approached  i^-^fl 
the  drive  it  suddenly  disappeared.  No  sooner  had  she  entered  tfc^^ 
hall  than  Mrs.  Wcstwood,  whose  conduct  grew  stranger  and  streng^^^ 
day  by  day,  threw  both  her  arms  round  Olyinpia's  neck,  and  ki«^^^ 
her  on  the  clieek  willi  lips  that  for  once  were  ahnost  lukewann— na^^  * 
lier  eyes  were  moiti,  unless  Olympia  was  dreaming. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Olympia  I— Gerald  has  come  home  !" 

Her  heart  sliould  have  bounded  at  the  words — and  it  grew  i 
and  chill. 

"Come  home?"    was   all    she    could  say,     "Whoc   is  heS 
When  did  he  come?" 

"  Jsn't  it  sudden  ?    But   I   knew  he  wouldn't   be    away  Ion. 

Would  you  believe  it?  he  got  all  my  letters  at  once ;  tliat  Mr.  Han » 

never  took  the  tioulilc  to  send  them,  and  Gerald  never  thotight  "^C* 
infiuire.  Poor  fellow,  he  looks  ijiiite  pale  and  ilL  Dut  we'll  so«^^»  ■ 
have  him  well  agziin,  won't  we  ?  You'll  find  him  all  alonc^and  h  ^c=^  * 
dying  to  see  you.  I'm  going  to  find  your  uncle,  my  love,  to  id!  h  i*^ 
the  good  news.  And  mind,  my  dear,  I  think  long  engagements  e«-^ 
very  wrong.  I  never  put  off  cither  of  my  own  marriages — thcrcf*^^^  ■ 
you  shouldn't,  either.  So,  if  Gerald  says  aiiylJung,  you  have  ac^ci 
consent  to  name  the  day  as  soon  as  you  please.  'ITieie.  I  wo^*^ 
keep  you  now.  No,  don't  go  upstairs  first,  my  dear;  I'm  sur«  ei-^"^ 
thing's  in  the  right  place,  and  you  look  all  you  ought  to.  Bless  y^*i 
both,  my  love!"  and,  kissing  her  future  daughter  a  second  iL«'**^fi 
she  went  off  to  look  for  the  Captain. 

Olympia  paused  at  the  parlour  door,  from  which  Gerald  had      ■m'i'iX 
run  lo  meet  her  as  soon  as  he  heard  her  voice  in  the  halL    X^'  V 
oould  she  not  feel  overjoyed  at    Gerald's  return?      Perhaps     "^-^ 
suddenness  of  the  unexpected  news  had  taken  her  breath  a.'*'^/- 
Jliit  what  rose  up  before  her  was  a  bbnk  vision  of  the  end  of    ''''" 
work — of  her  Wlks — of  her  advancing  journey  into  the  world    o*" 
mintl  that  was  at  any  rtwe  higher  and  W^^i  iXiatv  Vw  •wn.    So"'''  ^ 
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°*^  her  life  of  late  had  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  come  to 
^^  end— and  now,  without  warning,  the  end  had  come.  Poor 
^^rald :  No  thought  of  being  false  to  him  entered  her  soul.  She 
"•^d  not  refused  a  coronet  for  his  and  for  Truth's  sake  in  order  to  ask 
iierself^  after  all,  whether  love  and  loyalty  are  necessarily  one  and 
*e  same  thing. 

She  was  about  to  be  clasped  to  her  lover's  heart  after  many  weeks 
'^^  [larting,  and  she  stood  there  irresolutely  thinking  how  she  should 
oehave.     But  she  opened  the  parlour  door  at  last,  and  went  in. 

There  stood  Gerald,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  back 
lo  the  door.  He  turned  round  quickly  when  he  saw  her,  but  did 
'^ot  nm  forward  with  his  old  bright  smile,  and  take  her  in  his  arms. 
Tliey  stood  and  looked  at  one  another  as  if  embarrassment  had  lied 
their  tongues.  Mrs.  Westwood  had  indeed  told  the  tmch  when  she 
•"^ported  him  as  pale  and  ill.  His  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had  not 
'^een  closed  for  at  least  two  nights  before,  and  he  looked  changed  in 
other  ways  besides.  Something  told  Olympia  tliat  he  was  a  boy  no 
niore, 

She  was  the  first  to  find  her  tongue. 

"  So  you  are  come  back,  Gerald  ? "  she  said,  falling  back  upon  a 

^tipid  platitude  for  the  sake  of  breaking  silence. 

"  Yes — I  am  back  again." 

"  Isn't  it  strange?    Who  would  have  thought  it  only  a  month 
ago  1,, 

"  Only  a  month  ?    Is  it  possible  ?    It  seems  to  me  three  days — or 
^'^e   thirty  years.     Olympia — my  mother  tells  me  you  have  refused 
^rd  Wendale." 
"Of course  I  did." 
'  And — really  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  Whose  else  ?    You  see  you  were  right,  and  the  skies  did  falL" 
"Just  as  though  I  thought — Olympia,  can  you  think  me  such  a 
'"'**■  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  being  a  countess?    I  am  ashamed 

'*^  look  you  in  the  face  " 

'  Ashamed  ?     What  can  you  mean?" 

^Iie  who  had  only  of  late  learned  what  shyness  means  felt  less 

**    ease  with    her  old  playmate   than   she   had  been  with    Lord 

"  endale.     As  for  him,  he  scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 

^ying.    He  had  evidently  begun  to  repeat  a  prepared  speech,  for 

"'^g  and  formal  sentences,  like  those  which  Forsyth  employed  as  a 

^ft  of  conversational  armour,  had  never  been  in  his  line.     Her  inler- 

'^P'ion,  however,  seemed  to  put  Jiim  ou^  and  he  broke  down. 

"iajeaa—giveme  up — /Acre's  a  good  giri." 
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"Give  you  up?    Sure  you're  joking,  Gerald." 

"  Not  .1  bit.     I  was  never  so  serious— no,  not  even  when  I  aslc  ■ 
you  Co  mxcvj  mc.     You  slum't  throw  yourself  away  upon  van. 
won't  rob  you  of  your  diances.     I'm  not  worthy  of  you — and 
Wcndalc's  a  million  times  better  (cllow  t!ian  me." 

This  was  unheanlof  generosity — it  out-heroed  all  the  heroes 
wlioin  she  had  ever  dreamed.     It  vras,   then,  the   struggle   c»C 
Kiibtiinc  Eetr>sacrilicc  that   made    liiin  so  confused    and  ]>i 
stt-ingcly  changed? 

*'Oh,  Gerald  1"  she  exclaimed,  lighting  up  all  in  a  moment  ni 
admiration,  "  then  if  that's  it  I'll  never  think  of  a  soul  but  you.  I' 
say  ■  No '  to  the  King ! " 

"  I  won't  liave  it !"  he  said  more  eagerly.     "  You  shall  not  tin 
yourself  away —     I'm  noffit  for  you —     I'm  "-- — ■ 

"  But  you  are,  though —    I  mean  it's  me  that's  not  fit  for 
Vho  ever  heard  of  anytliing  so  grand?' 

"  Vou  really  love  me  tlien,  Olynipia?    Vou  are  quite  sure  ?" 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart.  Didn't  f  love  you  when  you  were 
fcaby,  and  would  I  leave  off  now?" 

"  .\nd  it  was  because  you  love  me  that  you  wouldn't  take  iL' 
■Earl?" 

"  WTiy  else  ?  Dtdnl  T  promise  to  be  true  to  you  always?  And ; 
I  wiU." 

"  Then— then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said,  OIjTniH.i,'*  be 
-said  with  a  sigh  that  convened  no  meaning  to  her.  "  It's  enough  (or 
me  that  you've  thron-n  away  being  a  cuuntess  forme.  I  belong  b) 
you — so  there.  That's  over —  When  sh;ill  we  be  married,  and  gel 
it  .lU  done?" 

"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry,  1  suppose.  We  do  very  wdl  as  »c  are,  yet 
awhile.     Have  you  made  your  fortune?" 

■■  Well— no.     ^Vhat's  that  noise  ?" 

"  Hush — it  sounds  like  Aunt  Caroline  lislcntng  outside  the  door. 
She  had  on  her  silk  gowni  this  morning,  and  I  might  have  knonu 
she'ld  listen  when  she  said  she  was  going  after  L'nclc  John." 

But  Mrs,  Weslwood  was  not  listening— she  was  o))ening  tlvc  door. 
If  she  expected  to  break  in  upon  nn  interesting  scene,  she  wa*  dis- 
appointed. Gerald  had  returned  to  his  place  by  the  chimney-piece — 
Olympia  had  not  stirred  a  step  from  the  spot  of  carpet  where  she 
bad  first  taken  up  her  stand  half-way  between  her  lover  and  the  dooi.     -^ 

"Gerald— Olympia  !'  she  said.    "WTiy  I  never  saw  two  such  lovers*^ 
hi  my  life — I'm  sLrre  that's  not  liow  I  stood  and  stared,  neither  Ud 
that  I  ivns  engaged.     And  why  sho\i\4n'x.  yi\^  \»ast^  a.  once,  pfay 
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Vou  have  my  consent — and  (hat's  enough  for  everythiiif;,  I  suppose. 
The  coune  of  true  love  never  nins  smooth,  as  my  ]>oor  old  governess 
at  Toaatoo  used  lo  uy,  but  I  should  like  to  know  Itow  much 
smoother  you  expect  it  to  be  ?  Come,  don't  let  me  ha\-c  any  more 
"nch  noasenac.  Some  peoptc  arc  never  picaccd,  I'm  sure,  ^^')len 
yoo  ilidii't  know  your  own  minds  you  were  in  such  a  hunry  it  was 
'lUitc  tm]«oper,  and  now  you  aiand  shillj-shallying.  If  tliere's 
'^^^  Uiing  I  abhor  it's  putting  otT  to  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 
'(May.- 

It  lud  not  stnick  Olympic  that  there  was  anything  strange  in  the 
'o<iincss  whcre«-ith  her  lover  had  accepted  her  suggestion  that  there 
■^  no  harry.  She  knew  nothing  practically  of  the  orthodox  procedure 
"*  *ach  maUeis,  tboi^i  she  had  lighted  often  enough  in  the  course  of 
''cr  reading  upon  distinctions  between  the  maiden  coy  and  the  eager 
*Wai|,^  She  took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  coune  that  her  will  should 
^  Ilia  law:  and  her  mind  was  too  much  absorbed 
"•ytttrries  to  find  room  for  one  more. 

'*  Vou  are  very  good  to  us,  aunt,'*  she  said,  "but  I  do  know  my 

**»>  miad.     I  made  it  up  long  ago.     [  only  " 

"  There,  you  sec,  Gerald.  It's  jou,  then,  that  don't  come  to  the 
P"*'Ot.  Why  you're  as  good  as  half-mairied  already  :  it  isn't  every 
Jawing  man  that's  preferred  to  a  noblcinan.  I  wish  your  father  n-ouM 
^^'Ok.  in.  1  want  to  Itave  it  all  ^etIIed,  so  that  I  may  see  both  my 
^''^t  children  married  before  1  die.  Yes,  my  dears,  if*  ([uite  right  to 
*Pc«l[  of  such  things.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  at  Clifton  that 
*li«l  suddenly  without  making  his  wili,  which  shows  we  ought  to 
'^kc  warainf;.  But  wliere  is  your  father.  (Icrald  ?  I've  looked  high 
*^  low.  Ves,  you  may  come  in  now,  Marian.  They  mustn't  expect 
***'yiliing  to  be  tH4-i-Ult  till  the  honeymoon." 

"  Then  it's  all  settled?"  asked  Marian,  who  had  already  seen  her 
^**tK«:    "Oh  dear,  what  will  that  poor  old  gentleman  say  I" 
'•"Wiai  old  gentleman?"  asked  Gerald,  pricking  his  cars. 
'  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  a  flirt  Olympla  has  been  while  you 
""^  gone.    See  how  slie  blushes !    Never  iiund,  Olympia,  1  won't 
•*ll  t;ii(^     Only  I  mti.it  say  it's  hard  on  somebody  wc  know." 

'Tai  was  Marian's  idea  of  an  excellent  joke ;  and  it  told  all  the 
^*t«  by  making  Olympia's  checks  a  sh.^dc  winner  than  tiefore. 

'  Mifiin,"  said  Mrs.  Wcstwood,  shaq>ly,  once  more  taking  the 
^***  «f  her  step-niece  against  her  own  daughter,  "  I'm  ashamed  of 
■  'f'"*-  Don't  listen  to  her,  (k-rald.  Mr.  Forsyth's  an  excellent  man ; 
B  **^  ihc  idea  of  bis  ffiniivr-'  ''-*  '00  absurd.  And  girls  don't  ttal. 
m     **•«  d.7^  flw^swrf,  Man'xo.    It's  most  improper,  and  I  won't  \i«ai 
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you  tiijKak  of  such  things.     Vou  might  just  as  well  talk  of  Gen 
aining." 

"  IJut  who  is  Mr.  l-'orsylh,  niother?"  atkod  the  once  {taxA.iak 
yoiiDg  man,  hurriedly,  and  looking  nobody  in  the  eyes. 

"  Mr.  I-'orsytli,  Gerald,  is  a  vct)-  di»tingtiished  gentleman,  a  frid 
"  Lord  Wcndale.  who  lias  been  good   cnojigh  [to  give  Olynig 
travrJng-lcssons  without  charging  a  penny  for  ihcm.     He's  a  li^ 
odd  in  his  ways ;  but  then  he's  an  anist,  so  it's  <iuitc  proper.     I 
hate  girls  never  Uiinking  about  anylliing  but  (lining  and  mat 
making.     I'm  sure  1  never  did,  and  I  ivon't  have  it  now.     ^^'hl 
your  father,  Marian  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  mamma,  but  1  rather  think   hc'»  gone  to 
Blick  Prince.     1  heard  from  old  Mrs,  Wicken  that  the  Irirfi  Maj 
there  again." 

Mn.  WeMwood's  face  darkened.  "It's  very  strange,"  she 
"but  quarler-dny  never  coma  round  without  my  hearing  of  tU 
IH^Ii  Major.  It  was  so  last  time,  .md  the  lime  before,  and  now  | 
so  again.  And  yet  Tvc  never  set  eyes  on  him,  and  nobody  seenuj| 
kno»-  his  business — ^not  even  your  father,  Marian.  It's  very  odd 
it's  about  recruiting,  as  he  thinks;  for  there's  never  been  a  )>ou( 
man  gone  for  a  soldier,  except  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  since  SI 
been  here.  Whatever  your  father  can  want  to  see  him  for  is  tod 
than  1  can  say.  That's  his  great  failing,  my  dears ;  he  was  alinl 
going  olV  to  billiard-rooms  and  pbces,  and  keeping  what  I  call  III 
company;  fur  tow  that  man  must  be,  or  he'ld  liave  brought  him  hetij 
If  he  has  to  swear  him  in,  as  .t  magistrate,  he  ought  to  have  hiQ 
respectably  into  his  study,  like  Mr,  Lee,  and  not  go  running  aflc 
him  into  the  village.  I  declare  eveiylhing's  all  at  sixes  and  sevoi 
n'jw  ;  and  if  your  father,  my  dears.  e\  er  thought  of  keeping  a  ^loa 
fiom  me,  I'ld  soon  have  got  at  die  bottom  of  this  recruiting.  Kut  \ 
it  means  cigars  and  brandy- aud-water,  of  course  one  might  ai  wj 
try  lo  get  at  tlic  bottom  of  the  moon.  He's  a  low,  vulgar  man,  duj 
Major,  and  smokes  clay  pipes  with  the  farmers — that  much  I 
know," 

"And  they  say,  mamma,"   went  on  Marian,   "that  he's  a 
friend  of  Lord  Wcndate." 

"  No  ;  tlut  I  can't  believe.    Who  saj-s  so?    The  aristocracy 
mix  witli  people  that  stay  at  public-houses  and  smoke  pipes 
fanners.     Election  time's  different,  of  course  :  my  poor  fitlher,  lb 
knew  all  the  aristocracy  for  miles,  used  to  shake  hands  with  peo| 
he  u'ouldn't  h.ive  known  by  sight  on  other  da>-s," 
"And,  mamma,"    went  on  Mararv,  \)eT^^.  otv  (s^va^  tra  «bO 
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Dundle  of  Gressford  gossip,  "  they  say  "^but  talking  of  the  Captain 
_  ^^^Jght  the  Captain  home,  especially  as  it  was  lunch-time.  He,  also, 
o\^  dot  look  particularly  happy ;  indeed,  considering  how  prosperous 
****!  comfortable  a  man  he  ought  to  feel  himself,  he  always  wore  a 
curiously  hang-dog  look  about  quarter-day. 
.  **  Bless  my  soul,  Gerald!  come  home  again?  I'm  glad  to  see 
y**Uj  ray  boy — very  glad,  indeed,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  misery. 

"  Then  I  think  you  might  scera  a  little  gladder,  John,"  said  his 
"'ife.  "  Good  gracious  me,  how  your  coat  smells  of  tobacco.  Yes, 
*-^^raId's  come  back,  and  now,  my  dear  John,  there's  nothing  left  to 
l*^  done  but  to  name  the  day." 

"  The  day,  my  dear  ?     \Vhat  day  ?  " 
"  John,  how  can  you  be  so  dull !    Why,  the  day." 
*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Gerald,  "  I  am  come  back,  to  many  Olympia,  as 
I  hear  I  have  yom  and  my  mother's  leave."     He  spoke  almost  as 
gloomily  as  the  Captain  himself,  and  took  Olympia's  hand  with  an 
^T  of  defiant  resolution.     She  submitted  silently  and  with  downcast 
*yes,     Mrs.  AVestwood  put  on  the  most  winning  of  smiles. 

"  There,  John,"  she  asked,  "  isn't  that  a  picture  to  make  us  feel 
young  again?" 

The  Captain  breathed  hard  for  an  instant,  and  his  inexpressive 
fece  grew  unutterably  long  and  pale.     For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
nnnuie  he  stood  thus,  as  though  turned  into  a  wooden  image  by 
ticess  of  paternal  emotion.     Mrs.  Westwood  waited  for  the  bene- 
diction that,  at  her  bidding,  was  sure  to  come.     She  knew — and  her 
Itnowledge  had  often  made  her  jealous — that  her  husband  furtively 
loved  Olympia  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child,  and  guessed  what 
"  must  have  cost  him  to   forbid  the  match ;  what  joyful  relief  it 
"I'W  be  to  him  to  follow  his  own  heart  in  submitting  to  his  wife's 
"■     Gerald  and  Olympia  also  waited  for  their  doom. 
'  Jast  he  thnist  both  his  fists  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  the 
^'*'*iul  blessing  came : — 

"Was  the  first  impolite  word  that  he  had  spoken  since  his 

g^     '^ig-day  without  be^ng  his  ivife's   pardon  on  the  spot ;  the 

S^iod  round  oath  that  had  burst  frankly  out  from  a  full  chest,  and 

I'-^Vit  mincing,  since  Lady  Pender  had  taken  his  slippery  tongue 

^^D  her  nipping  finger-nails. 

"*Vas  more  than  an  oath — it  was  a  bombshell.     Mrs.  Westwood 
*>it   too   hard   even  to   ejaculate  "John!"      Marian    almost 
.  ^**ied.    As  for  Olympia,  she  was  in  a  mood  that  was  \ncon¥,vslet\t 
^vipiise  even  had  a  real  cannon-ball  dashed  through  ihe  ^\o\tt 
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window.    She  only  felt  that  Ccrald  started  and  let  go  her 
She,  whose  nerves  had  bceo  clurged  as  if  with  a.  coming  thunder- 
stonn  KttJt  before  she  saw  (ierald,  was  the  only  one  of  them  a>1  whoj 
seemed  calm  before  this  prodi^out  ex|>I(Ktioa.  f 

Mrs.  Westn-ood  was  the  tirrt  to  recover  her  tongue,  though  the 
sheer  panic  of  the  bully  when  his  victim  turns  had  taken  her  breitli^ 
away.    She  instinctively  clapped  her  hands  to  her  cars.  fl 

"John,  you  have  been  drinking  with  that  hislunan!"  she  cried 
out,  .and  taking  her  liandi  from  her  ears,  she  raUed  her  Itandkerchief 
to  hcT  eyes.  She  was  cowed  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  only  instinct 
th.tt  cnitblcd  her  to  make  this  feeble  charge. 

''Drinking?     I'm  as  sober  as  you  arc,  Caroline,  wonte  luck, 
wish  I  was  drunk,  by  George !    This  is  *wful — hoffible !    You  don 
know  what  you've  done  with  your  meddling  " 

"John  !    My  meddling  ?    Was  that  the  word  ?" 

liiii,  if  Mtk.  Westwood  was  astonished  at  the  Captain's  rebdiii 
she  was  not  half  su  much  astonishetl  at  what  he  had  said  and  doa 
as  he.     flis  explosion  was  s|>cnt.     Custom  and  discipline  are 
mulch  for  most  mutinies,  and  he  awoke  to  the  cnonniiy  of  his 
outburst  of  tt;niper  during  a  married  life  of  one-and-lweniy  yi 
Nay,  even  before  he  had  ever  seen  l^y  Pender,  the  dolt  of 
Rector  of  Hithercole's  family  had  never  been  known  to  utter  a  \toA 
•or  hasty  word.     He  did  not  know  himscif;  but  he  knew  only  ti 
well  that  he  had  rashly  displayed  a  standard  which   he  had  iw 
reserves  of  wraUi  to  sustain.     He  bung  his  head,  and  would  lu<c 
whistled  if  his  lips  had  ceased  trembling  with  the  terrible  woid 
that  had  jiist  left  them. 

"Caroline,  my  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  didn't  mean  meddUngi^ 
Gerald — Olyrapia — I'm  very  sorry.  But  1  liave— I  have  the 
possible  objection  to  the  niairiage  uf  cousins.  You  know  you  have  the 
^mc  yourself,  Caroline.    Voit  said  so  just  before  Gerald  went  away." 

"'  John,  how  can  you  say  such  a  tiling  !    I'm  sure  I  never  did ; 
so  fat  from  objecting,  I  approve  of  it  highly.     If  I  said  '  objected  '■ 
whicli  I  didn't — I  meant '  approved,'  and  you  ougiitn't  to  caich  one 
for  a  sli|>  of  the  tongue.   I've  known  most  excellent  matches 
coiL'sins.    ^Vc're  all  cousins,  if  it  comes  to  that,  if  you  go  bade 
enough.     I've  seen  It  proved." 

*'  Very  well,  my  dear ;  but  the  difference  of  age^why,  she's 
-enough  to  be  his  elder  sister  \" 

"John!    Which  is  tlic  older  of  us  two?    Not  by  much,  of  cou: 
but  if  you  mean  to  say  that  what  difference  there  is  is  on  the 
side,  I  think  you'd  better  have  Oioug,\\\.  olxVai.Nidwa.'' 
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""  But,  B^  dear,  GctuUI  itn't  twcDty-oue." 
".All  the  better,  John.  A  jouny  man  can't  inatT>-  too  soon." 
"Tlitn,"  cxdaimcd  the  Captain,  •' there's  on])-  one  thing  to  be 
■4*,  and  if  >-ou  won't  htar  reason,  Caroline" — the  pcrsjJiration 
^uUsuming  to  stream  from  his  fordicad,  for  he  was  pbinly  L»  the 
fiiiblc  postion  of  being  compelled,  for  sonjc  unknoHD  rtasuii,  to 
**m  1  weak  niU  against  a  strong  one — "  Caroline,  (ierald  shall  not 
^''>TOI)'mpia.  He  can't  marry  without  my  consent,  and  lie  Jian't 
"»w  thii,  by— by— by  George : ' 

GxiW  this  be  the  Captain?  or  were  Mrs.  Westwood.  .Marian, 
'™tld,  and  Olympia  ear-witnesses  of  a  miracle?  The  two  lovers 
•^It  only  stare  at  one  another,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or  do, 

"John '.  You  say  /Aw//  to  tac  ?"  Mrs.  Wesiwood  almost  strcaincd , 
•t    "TheoIsayMtf/Zr 

"Cr  husband  looked  round  ax  if  appealing  to  unmc  tinxi,-en  lielp  in 
«  rxtnoiiy.  But  none  came.  With  a  groan  he  escaped  from  llic 
'^^»  leaving  his  family  gazing  at  one  another  in  bl.ink  attaie. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Within  tbe  anlti  wall  tlicre  hutgt  i  door : 
Btjpond  Ibc  iloor,  a  t^te :  ind  (loin  the  gate 
laere  nai  a  load.    Steal  out  by  tloot  and  giit^ 
Hand  fait  in  liaad,  if  m  ii  pIcucUi  you-. 
Aiw)  pan  alone  <I>c  road,  tlill  hnnil  in  band. 
Until  jxni  conic  lo — 

JutitK. —  Whither,  pray,  good  Caspnr  ? 

Catfar. — VTUttict  ?— And  Ihou  a  lot«t  -—Answer  than ! 
We  knew  the  loid  lo  thurch,  when  I  wis  young. 

yutiait. — N*y,  Love  must  aniwei  mc — and  Love  is  dumli. 

**t  Captain's  »T3tJi  might  seem  a  paltry  cloud,  but  it  had  been 

'**'°**gb  to  tlirow  into  chaos  all  Olymjiia's  skj-.      Kverythiiig  \va>  nwv 

.  *«d  wrong  jide  upward.     Here  was  lier  natural  aicmy.  her  ;iiint, 

IpS  all  she  rould  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  her  only  son 

4.  penniless  oq>han  to  whom  &hc  hod  hitherto  shoAn  no  liking. 

"    tile  other  hand  there  wa^  her  uncle  in  open  and  unaccountable 

^Hion  against  his  wife,  and  suddenly  dianging  his  very  nature  fnint 

''tesi  to  obstiriacy  and  from  [KLSttve  kindnciis  to  active  trninny. 

'  ""^t  Caroline's  condiut  was  improbable  enough,  but  Uncle  John's 

T*  *™possibIc.     And  then  there  was  Gerald,  come  back  morvlike  a 

^^*»M  than  a  lover,  mlling,  if  not  Anxioas,  la  give  lict  up  to  a  nva\— 
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such  self-sacrifice  win  »iic1}-  more  noWe  Uun  loving.  And  m« 
wliilt  she  herself  did  not  fuel  very  warmly  on  ihc  side  of  her  oiri 
will.  Was  ii  perhaps  because  ^e  could  not  bring  heisvlf  to  aocqi 
the  alliance  of  Aunt  Oir'line  even  in  her  own  cause  ? 

The  C'aplain  had  escaped  to  \i\&  den,  and  )iad  not  cmcrjted.  Hi 
wife,  however,  was  not  likely  to  let  him  bariicade  hiin.self  out  oi  tt- 
way  in  solitude.  Slic  attacked  him  in  hts  onu  lair,  leaving  Cera' 
and  Olympi:t  once  more  alone. 

"  -So."  said  (Icrald  at  last,  ">-ou  see  it's  no  use — it  can't  be.  Ii 
go  back  to  London ;  lots  of  iliin^  may  happen  before  I'm  t« 
one.     And  till  then  I'll  leave  you  free." 

"  Voii  can't  do  Ihnt,  Clernld.    ^'oii  know  I'll  wait  for  you  (ill  yi 
a,  thousand   and    twenty-one."     She  would  not  accept  sactili 
without  making  a  full  return. 

Ccrald  sighed.     "  Voii  are  indeed  a  good  girl,  Olympia.     We. 
hjfs  for  you  to  decide.     .After  what  you've  given  up  for  my  aak 
■there's  nothing  for  me  lo  do.     Hut,  all  the  same— if  you  should  • 
4:haiigc  your  raind  " 

•'  Never." 

"Then,"  he  said  resolutely,  " Ii!  keep  my  word,  come  what 
We've  gone  through  too  much,  and  given  up  too  much,  for  ooa 
another  to  change  now." 

"Never  fear,  Gerald.      Uncle  John  won't  hold  out  long 
Aunt  Car'line.    And  even  if  he  does,  I'm  yours  now,  as  you  say 
come  what  may." 

".■Ml  the  s.ame,  Olympia — I  can't  bctr  to  think  youS'C  ihiwn 
yourself  away." 

"  riease  don't  mention  Lord  Wendale  again.  I  own  I  liked  hb 
at  first,  but  I  hate  his  very  name  now.  Oh,  Gerald,  for  shame,  L 
think  rid  have  sold  myself  to  be  a  queen  I " 

"  One  thing  more,"  he  :isked  eagerly,  as  if  catching  at  a  last  stni 
"are  you  sure  it  was  only  for  my  sake  you  refused  the  Earl .''" 

"  ( jf  course  it  was.  I  think  vcr)-  likely  I'ld  have  said '  Yes '  wiih( 
thinking  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you ;  I'm  sure  he  tried  hard  enou^ 
make  me." 

"nien  say  no  more.     It  must  be,  and  there's  an  end." 

"  Poor  boy,"  thought  Olympia,  looking  at  him  proudly,  "  I  neHl 
heard,  no,  nor  read,  of  a  man  that  tried  so  hard  to  make  a  girl  S* 
him  up  for  her  own  good— and  Gerald  too :  I'ld  never  have  thoa£ 
'twas  in  the  boy.  Sure.  I'll  neier  find  another  like  him,  if  I 
throtigh  the  world.  He  mayn't  be  wise  or  clever  or  one  to  look.  ' 
to;  but  one  that  would  act  Vite  \ui:v\  "»s  \>e\.Vw  *\as\  'tiiat. — Thd 
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Gerald  dear,  are  you  content  now  ?     And  we'll  wait  qiiieil)',  if  it's 
ever  so  long," 

*'  I  should  be  a  cad  not  to  be  content  with  a  girl  that  loves  niu 
like  you,"  he  answered,  with  a  lamentably  forced  smile.  "  And  so — 
There's  an  end.     Ah,  here's  my  mother  again." 

Mrs,  Westwood  re-entered  the  room  iiuickly,  with  an  unusual 
colour  on  her  cheeks  as  though  fresh  from  a  battle. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing — never,  in  all  my  born  days. 
Vour  father's  out  of  his  seven  senses,  Gerald-  I  always  knew  he  was 
OS  obstiriate  as  a  March  hare,  but  like  this  ! — Reason's  thrown  awTiy 
on  him,  like  talking  to  the  wind.  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  him  but 
'  No,'  I  do  hope  it's  nothing  on  the  brain — I've  half  a  mind  to  send 
for  the  doctor — I  [declare  it's  too  shocking  to  think  of,  and  those 
^ylums  cost  hundreds  and  hundreds  before  you  know  where  you 

"  Well  then,  mother,  we  must  wait,  that's  all,"  said  Gerald,  uith 
""ich  resignation.     "  Olympia  is  willing,  and  so  am  I." 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Westwood.  "The  idea!  I  won't  have  my 
•^ildren's  happiness  sacrificed  to  incipient  insanity.  Obstinacy  I 
ibhor,  and  my  way  I'll  have,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  There's 
*"*>ething  in  this]  more  than  meets  the  eye,  and  it's  my  opinion 
""^t  man  at  the  Black  Prince  could  say  something  about  it  if  he 
pleaded." 

"  But,  mother,  what  can  we  do  ?  If  my  father  doesn't  consent, 
"'^  must  wait  till  I'm  of  age." 

"  Wait  till  you're  the  age  of  a  fiddlestick,  Gerald  '.  What's  your 
wther  got  to  say  to  it,  I  should  like  to  know?  Wliich  does  the 
"loney  belong  to,  him  or  me  ?  He  hasn't  a  word  to  say.  It's  all 
*tlJed  on  myself,  and^I  may  leave  it  just  as  I  like.  .And  so  I  told 
""**,  and  he  couldn't  deny  it.  I'm  set  on  this  marriage,  my  dears ; 
^'^^  though  obedience  to  one's  father  is  quite  proper,  obedience  to  a 
"^^ther  is  commanded  also,  and  where  they  differ  children  ought  to 
follow  the  one  that  has  most  reason.  .As  for  obeying  an  uncle,  that 
'^'I'l  ordered  anywhere." 

'*Aunt  Caroline,  what  on  earth  is  it  you  mean?" 

"You   may   well  ask    that,Umy  dear.     It's    shameful — positively 

st»ariefiil.     There's   no   other  word.     I  hate    tyranny,  and   I  won't 

''^ve  it  brought  into  my  drawing-room.     Your  father,  my  dears,  has 

shoBn  himself  capable  of  such  obstinacy  that  I  didn't  think  was  to 

^  found.     He  won't  change  his  mind — that's  the  great  peculiarity 

"^  obstinate  people ;  and  he  won't  give  a  reason,  because  lie  knows 

^*  got  none.     There/tre,  my  dear  GeraJd,  you  must  eithei  wait  X\\\ 
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you're  of  age,   or— vfcll,  my  dears,   I'd  belter  not  ssf  anTllai!^^^ 
more,  bucauKC  I'd  beticr  not.     Bui  all  I  can  say  is,  you  best  know 
your  oun  minds,  and  I  have  no  thought  but  for  jxtur  happtn 
that's  all." 

'•  \\'hy.  mother,'  said  Gerald,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  joke,  "  on 
would  tliink  you  were  hinting  lo  \i»  to  run  away." 

"  My  dear,  dear  boy.  don't  for  gracious  sake  go  saying  /  ever  pt 
the  idea  into  your  head,  that's  all !" 

01yiii!)ia  considered  for  a  niomem.     "  Vcpu'vc  been  vcr)-  good 
me  »f  late.  Aunt  Car'line ;  will  jou  do  somelliisg  to  please  me  \t. 
n-.mli  indeed  ?" 

"  t'crtainly,  my  ]o\l*  :  anything  in  my  power." 

"  Then  please.  Aunt  Cariinc,  tell  me  why  you've  been  so  good, 
me.  and  exactly  what  you  want  me  to  do." 

'■  01>Tiipia  !    Shouldn't  a  mother  try  to  be  kind  to  ihc  girl  her 
has  diosen?    It  sliall  never  be  written  on  my  toiubsionc  tint 
couldn't  get  on  with  my  daughter-in-law." 

".Anit  what  do  you  want  me  lo  do?'" 

"  My  dear,  to  be  happy." 

"Then  I'll  go  back  to  my  painting  till  dinner," 

She  left  (Icrald  witli  his  mother  and  went  to  her  own  room.  Not 
to  paini,  howe\'er— she  had  to  recall  her  wits  from  ihcir  sca-vojrage. 
Ttt-o  tilings  alone  were  dear.  Gerald  had  bound  lier  to  him  by  l«s 
noble  uitcmpt  .it  seU-sncrigce,  and  she  iiuist  admit  no  thought  of 
breaking  her  word.  .\iid  yel  the  bond  felt  heavy,  and  the  thou^l 
was  knocking  lo  gel  in. 

Much  must  be  renic;mbeted  before  we  suffer  Out:telves  to  fed 
offended  by  finding,  not  the  soft  hand  of  June,  but  the  cold  tmgas 
of  November  belying  the  course  of  life's  seasons  and  bringing  the 
j-ear  into  blossom. 

1"he  i]uality  that  in  Ireok  biographies  we  praise  as  originality,  and, 
in  reading  our  friends  and  relations,  blame  as  eccentricity,  had 
carried  her  in  comparative  safety  tlirougli  a  course  of  education  that 
ought  to  have  turned  her  into  a  fourth  copy  of  the  Miss  Fcndcis. 
But  the  collision  of  character  and  circumstance  had  compelled  her  - 
10  believe  that  everything  she  said,  thought,  or  did  was  nccessatily-^C 
wrong.  The  laurels  being  the  natural  and  obvious  standard  o^^ 
proprietj,  she  was  forced,  judging  herself  l>y  the  only  standard  sli^^-  * 
knew,  to  admit  that  she  descr\ed  a  bad  nnme.  It  was  in  ver^.  ~ 
setious  jest  that  she  had  wished  to  have  been  bom  a  man. 

Meanwhile,  studying  life  .-md  love  in  her  books,  she  had  grown  u P 

m'tlwiit  appiying  to  either  ihe  test  cK  Isno'wXti^ft.    Tlwre  are  mai^^f 
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p^Mifd^  according  to  one  who  knew  his  fellow-afanires  wdl.  ihat 

t«-^»aU  never  hi\-e  (oved  bod  the}-  never  livard  tdl  of  Love ;  siUl  mo 

nxxiMTO«it  are  they  who  love  strictly  according  lo  form  and  nile  unti 

tl'&CTind  him  out  for  themselves,  and  then  they  take  him  for  hate, 

r<r.si,or  fHHni.  or  iui)-thiDg  th*I  he  is  not.  until  it  is  often  too  late 

r^BCopiise  him  ai  alL    Oljnnpia's  engagement  (o  Gerald  had  bcu 

s'CsHo^  accofdin^  to  romance  rules.    Tlicre  were  tlie  cnivl  lutrcnts,' 

C.la«]0vcrTy,  the  enforced  waiting,  tJie  gloQ-  of  i(elf-«ncrincc  tyn  both 

Kido.    What  bill  love,  according  to  ber  book  theories,  couM  all  this 

t>^  ?  And  yet  it  was  not  rrom  Gerald,  but  from  another,  that  all 

^c:!  cxperienre  of  kindness,  happiness,  and  iniercst  in  life  lud  come. 

^SjsA  it  had  come  against  every  conceivable  T^de.     He,  whom  her 

Heatlhad  not  named,  was  no  loiter  young ;  wa^  pljin  in  x!)eech  and 

^»aA  in  nuuiner ;  was  reputed  rich,  that  worst  of  «entirnental  linN. 

^^vticslod  bcr,  not  ac  a  nuKtretSi  but  as  a  child.     She  suspected  his 

***C(i»e(.    He  was  pfaiscd  by  Aunt  Caroline.     But  then  it  was  with 

^in  alone  that  her  natural  impulses  of  thought  and  speech  ro^[hi 

"*»omr  themselves  without  shsinc.     It  was  he  who  had  taken  hi/r 

■^^aj,  however  coldly,  and  had  IctI  her  out  into  another  and  ^amltr 

^wy ;  who  had  taught  her  that  Art  is  no  dream,  bill  the  interpreter 

^  Aexms.     It  had  been  easy  to  refuse  a  coronet,  thoitgli  worn  and 

°^itd  by  the  handsomest  young  man  in  England,  for  the  sake  of 

■tt  nauntic  creed ;  but  to  give  up  the  companionship  of  a  plain, 

*^ crabbed,  rcsened  old  man  for  iliv  take  of  what  she  took  fur 

*^^  liim^elf,  «Tts  to  resign  much  more  than  a  crown.     \\'itb  all  Iier 

*^esire  for  manliood,  she  was  woman  enough  in  heart  to  turn  instine- 

.  'f  towards  the  only  hand  that  was  strong  enougli  to  rule  her 

^•iooi  provoking  her  to  rebel. 

Thus  the  rcium  of  her  lover  seemed  to  ha;c  brought  frost  rather 

'^Q  sunshine.    She  caught  herself  wi.'^iing  tlml  he  hoil  never  come 

^k— tiiat  it  had  taken  him  at  least  a  year  to  make  his  fortune,  and 

"'cn  tJuu  be  had  found  in  some  other  eyes  an  excuse  for  faithless- 

"^^ss  to  hers-     It  was  a  monstrous  iliousht,  for  it  was  treason  to  the 

^'^tOinaniM  and  most  natural  vanity ;  and  iJic  ^lut  her  ears  to  tt  as  if 

t  had  been  treason  to  truth  and  honour.    She  had  nobody  lo  inler- 

^*ei  ha  heart  to  her,  and  as  for  common-sense,  she  knew  no:  iHc 

*wd.   She  longed  to  do  something— anything,  so  that  she  might 

*^  enry  knot  at  once  and  gel  into  free  air,  away  from  the  niys- 

'«no  tod  iDcomjtrchensihlc  complication-s  that  Uie  felt  closing  round 

"Poofier. 

^  wti  walking  backwards  and  forwards  up  and  down  her  room, 
"  '^MBglingto  escape  froiji  cobwebs  xhiX  the  stupidest  of  tHc  ihiee 
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Miss  Pentlcrs  could  have  broken  through  with  case,  when  she  h 
geiitk  tap  at  the  door  jmd  ihc  voice  of  her  aunt  asking, 

"Olympia,  are  you  there?    May  I  come  in  ?" 

Slie  sat  down  hurriedly  at  her  working  table,  soss  not  to 
vrandcrinti;  atiuut  in  the  middle  of  her  inax& 

Mrs.  VVci^lwood  entered,   vnthoiit  waiting  for  an  answer.     " 
^car,"  she  said,  "  I  am  come  lo  speak  to  you  %-ery  teiiously  iiM)< 
I  have  been  liaving  a  long  talk  with  Oerald,  who  is  sadlj'  trou' 
nbout  your  undc's  iinaccomi table  behaviour.     Yes,  and  I've 
talking  to  your  uncle  too.** 

"Well,  aunt?"  she  asked,  assuming  that  the  Capuin 
given  way,  but  by  do  means  overjoyed.  She  waited  to  t«i 
sentence. 

"li'a  enough  to  make  a  saint  angry.  His  own  son— his 
l]Tol]icr's  child !  I  never  he-trd  of  sudi  unnatural  tyranny.  Ah, 
ike*  years  to  know  what's  inside  a  man.  Do  you  know  wlwt  y 
Vncic  John  says?' 

*■  \Vh<a,  aunt?  irA.f/docs  he  say?  I  shall  go  out  of  my  wits 
-all  these  secrets.     Tell  mc  what  he  says,  and  have  done." 

".\h,  I  don't  wonder  you're  in  a  temper,  my  dear,  I've  half 
mind  to  be  in  one  myself,  and  I  will  too,  if  your  uncle  doesn't  min 
1  don't  like  to  tell  you  what  he  says.  You  heard  him  use  thcmC 
shocking  language  yourself,  but  it's  nothing  to  what  i've  been  b«ri 
him  say.  My  dear,  he  said  hc'ld  sooner  he  in  his  grave  than 
you  engaged  to  Gerald.     Those  were  his  very  words," 

"Tlicn" 

"And  worse  than  that !  He  said  that  I — /,  my  dear! — didn't  kni 
what  I  w.is  talking  about.  To  think  1  should  live  to  hear  su 
words  from  a  man  that  owes  all  things  to  me  I — VVail  a  minute,  n 
4ear—  there's  more  still.  So  I  said,  and  I'll  keep  to  it,  though 
might  have  been  hasty— and  no  wonder— Tliercforc,  if  you  cut 
Ocrald  from  your  paltry  ten  thousand  for  niairj-ing  Olympia.  fll 
him  off  from  my  fifty  thousand  if  he  doesn't  marrj-  her,  though  h 
my  own  son — that's  what  I  said,  and  that's  what  I'll  da" 

And,  then,  after  this  startling  prelace,  she  gradually  unfolded 
most  extraordinary  plan  that  inconsistency  itself  ever  proposed 
bewildered  ear. 

Space  anii  time  are  short,  wliBe  Mrs.  Westwood's  style  of 

lion  is  long.     Itut,  though  lier  style  was  florid,  it  was  seldom,  if 

thrown  away  upon  nothings,  and  generally  reached  a  very  dci 

lioa!  in  lime.     Hy  slow  degrees,  too  slow  to  linger  over,  Ol 

aiadc  out  that  a  greedy  woman,  who  wotc\uv\i«4  \W  \«o^tieties. 
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p&iing  a  runaway  match  between  her  husband'ii  pen»ilc%s  niece 

td  her  own  son. 

Otf  iiiliia  knew  too  little  of  liTe :»  it  is  to  be  surprised  at  the  proposal 

bcl  i.     For  aaght  she  knew  to  (he  con(nir>-  clopcnicnts  might  be  iii  the 

rdinary  course  of  thin^  She  had  rciul  of  hundreds.  Besides.  pcqJe 

said  to  be  never  surprised  in  dreams.     But  that  the  |>ropoul  sliould 

Avc  come  from  her  aunt — that  her  attni  and  her  uncle  should  huve 

btiH  cxchai^ed  r^a — that  was  enoii{{h  to  surprise  the  most  invcleriitc 

if  dreamen.    She  was-not  gmieful  for  her  aunt's  iutoandtng  energy 

hi  her  cause.    The  sudden  iransfurmntion  of  a  hard  stepmother  into 

a  more  than  generous  mother  should  h.itc  made  her  shed  tears  of 

fnUludc,  considering  how  much  prejudice  and  dislike  the  mother 

must  tw  sacHftciog  lo  ensure  the  happiness  of  her  only  son.     But  slie 

latcntd  dully  and  coldly  as  Mrs.  Weslwood  cx|toundcd  her  plan — 

how  Gerald  could  not  wait  till  he  was  of  age — how  it  was  improper 

^t  he  slwuld  do  so — ho«'  the  whole  household  would  have  to  livt.- 

Qa  vteichud  atmosphere  of  mutual  distrust  and  anger  till  nil  was 

<W— tow  an  immediate  marriage  would  put  an  end  to  all  difficidtics 

-^  this  cniel  and  tyrannical  Captain  must  ^vc  his  consent  when 

?  Ott  loo  late  to  mthhold  it — how,  in  fine,  she  hud  irrevociibly  vowed 

**tGtnild  should  not  have  a  penny  of  her  money  unless  she  had 

*^*Kj.    She  was  va^c  about  the  marriage  Utvs,  but  both  she  and 

^"nipia  knew  all  about  Grcina  Green. 

^aignments,  though  ill  expressed,  were  by  no  means  til-chosen, 

^'"Ijinpia  was  driven  to  feel  and  own.     How  could  her  undc,  who 

™'*rays  licen  hitherto  her  champion  ntul  jitotcctor  in  his  feeble 

*^'  it  the  one  to  act  so  capriciously  and  unjustly,  without  deigning 

"P'e  a  reason,  or  even  to  whisper  in  her  car  that  he  had  reasons 

**'*'>at  all  would  be  ucil  in  time  ?     Et  lu.  Brute!    As  for  Gerald, 

"*  Was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  her  doom,  however  it  might 

^"f-     lie  wa«  the  only  one  now  lo  whom  she  owed  the  slightest 

^■^ce  of  duty:  .-md  something  told  her,  faintly,  that,  if  she  was  to 

^***'»  IS  true  to  him  in  thought  as  she  w;i*  in  will,  the  best  thing  she 

'*'^W   tlo  would  be  to  fly  from  her  life  at  The  laurels  and  from  the 

"''Shhoodiood  of  Beckfield  without  an  instant's  pause.    All  would 

^  over  then,  and  she  would  know  her  destiny  for  the  rest  of  her 
d%vs. 

rioally.  so  sudden  and  irrevocable  a  plunge  looked,  from  the  shcav, 
.  the  unknown  Something  that  she  was  longing  to  do,  The  |«Jor 
\a  *^  ^  ''^'  ''*"  *  headstrong  child — steel  against  the  lyraoniral 

^      "'e  lursh:   wax  to  the  cunning  who  were   clever  cnoua,\vtb 

»-  kind. 

'''^-  XIU..X.S.  iS/i.  "'"'I 
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"Auat  Oir'line.'' she  said  at  last,  after  a  long  pause,  "Ican'lliel 
it  >•«  of  Uncle  John.     I'll  do  just  what  G«rald  i)le»3ea  "- 

"ITicre's  a  good  girl,  Olyropia.    There's  nobody  to  talk,  tl 
goodness,  and  youll  never  repent  to  your  dying  day.  and  I  bcli 
your  unde  wouUl  he  pleased  in  the  bollom  of  his  heart  if  you  Wi 
only  take  things  into  your  own  hands  and  save  him  the  boi 
Thaf  s  just  like  tho«e  obstinate  men — if  they  once  say  '  No,'  ihi 
ashamed  to  say  '  Yes,'  though  they're  longing  to,  all  the  time, 
different  with  me.     I  have  good  reasons  for  what  I  do.     I've  tall 
it  all  over  witli  fierald :  he  agrees  with  inc,  every  word.     And 
well  for  hiru  he  does,  too.     For  what  I  say  I  stand  to,  right  or 
I  won't  liavc  my  children  ruined  for  whims.     Ther^  my  dear, 
your  eyes  and  come  down  as  soon  as  the  redness  is  gone. 
you,  my  dear.     I  always  knew  you  were  a.  good  girl,  oad  I'm 
often  wrong." 

One  thing  Olympia  could  uow  quite  understand.  She  knew 
aani  well  enough  to  know  tliat  when  she  spoke  of 
Gerald  she  was  throwing  out  no  idle  threat,  but  was 
,  fixed  resolve  lo  have  her  own  way.  ll  depended  upon  Olynpia 
decide  whether  ht:  should  be  his  Other's  or  hts  ntother's  It^r. 
had  therefore  at  lea«t  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for. 
attempted  self-sacrifice  would  not  go  unrepaid. 

Never,  surely,  was  a  girl  in  such  a  situation  before.  She 
tacitly  promised  to  run  away  with  a  man  against  her  secret  vishU 
and  seemingly  against  his  also,  at  tlic  request  of  his  mother,  who  faj 
apparently  e^cry  reason  to  oppose  the  match  altogether.  Where  J 
the  conspiracy  to  make  her  marry  the  Karl  i*  Had  Mn;.  Wcstwtx 
really  been  in  eameit.  after  all  ?  Then  Fors>'th's  conduct  must 
been  falsely  suspected  also.  That  iliought  was  welcome,  but  she 
half  sorry  that  she  had  been  wrong.  The  conspiracy  had 
something  intelligible  to  hold  by,  and  its  iiassiiig  away  had  Iclt 
hopelessly  at  sea,  and  in  a  fog  besides. 

All  she  could  do  was  to  go  straight  forward — to  give  sacrifice 
sacrifice,  and  to  Iteep  her  word. 

She  (ollowcd  her  aunt's  advice  about  washing  her  eyes,  and  tl 
went  downstairs  again  to  see  Gerald,     One  flash  of  sober  cotm^ 
sense  fell  upon  her  by  the  way.  She  would  sec  her  uncle  first,  and 
how  lar  hCT  aunt's  incredible  report  of  bis  stubbornness  was 
He  was  still  in  his  den  when  she  tapped  at  the  door. 

But  her  visit  told  her  nothing  new.     The  Captain  might  faM 

hard  to  playhis  tmcongenial  part,  but  he  kept  to  it,  flinching  txtt.! 

sivcrving. 
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'  M]r  dear,"  he  uhI  at 


;,  "don't  say  you've  oome  to  speak 
txnil  Ccrald,  I'm  master  here,  and  1  won't  have  another  word,"  he 
inr<:at  00,  taking  refuge  in  the  show  of  anger  that  stands  for  tlie  tirm- 
Dcss  of  a  weak  man.  But  she  n-as  no  judge  of  cliaractcr,  and  took 
hitii  at  hi»  word.  All  that  Aunt  Cai'Iinc  had  said,  tben,  was  Ime, 
axid  he  was  her  noA'hcartcd  uncle  no  more. 

"  I'm  noi  going  lo,"  she  said  proudly.  "  I  only  came  to  " Her 

excue  was  not  at  hand,  and  she  shut  the  door  behind  her  sharply 
<as  ihc  left  him.  He  angry— and  with  her !  It  .was  too  bitter  a 
l>iciw:  and  she  also  look  refuge  in  the  anger  that  stands  for  the 
"^alluusocfs  of  one  who  will  not  show  her  wound, 

'But  Gcnld  was  the  strangest  of  them  all.  \Vhatcv«r  had  taken 
I*^  ace  between  him  and  his  mother,  ihcirtilk  had  ended  with  the  result 
^^^jorted  by  Mrs.  Wcstwood.  He  told  Olympia,  as  though  uilking 
**"  X  funcra],  iliat  if  she  was  willing  to  bring  matters  to  an  end  he  was 
^''^1%  too :  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  reach  the  land 
***"  ttsy  marriages,  especially  as  MrH.  Wcstwood  had  supplied  htm 
***)pl)r  with  funds  and  would  take  care  that  any  attempt  at  pursuit 
^*^<Kiid  be  too  late.  Thai  very  evening  !ie  would  Iiavc  Peter  Pigofs 
^^^^^  to  carr)'  them  the  Am  stage  of  their  way  northward. 
^^  "Only  ate  you  sure,"  he  asked,  always  returning  to  tlie  same 
I  ***ing.  "that  you  arc  giving  up  nothing— that  you  still  wish  to  lake 
**»CMlam?" 

"Anyhow,  I  wiD,"  she  said,  leaving  unanswered  ihc  question  as  lo 
•*«ririihii^. 

"Then,"  he  said  yet  again,  with  .mother  last  sigh,  "it  shall  be 
<i<jne.    To-morrow  we  will  be  on  our  way,"" 

"To-morrow,  UcraJd  ?    That  is  too  sudden  I    I've  got  so  much  to 
"•Iwik  of — so  many  things  to  do." 

^Vhich  meant,  "  To-raorrow  was  10  have  been  my  next  drawing- 
Icsion :  I  can't  leave  my  old  life  without  bidding  it  good-bye." 

"The  quidicr  the  belter,  Olympia,     The  sooner  it's  over  the 
*wnei  ifs  done." 

And  ihe  fell  he  wa-s  right,  whatever  he  might  mean.  Tlie  world 
*M  Spinning  round  wiih  her,  and  there  was  nothing  lo  do  but  spin 
on  and  rotuid  with  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  druioi  thty  we  beating,  the  fif«  gaily  play — 
The  ^oltlicn  irc  coming— Quick  toatcli  aad  away  ! 
My  hcan,  how  'tU  bountliog  ihcjr  bogle  la  hear — 
Were  my  kerchief  a  corslet,  my  spindle  a  tpc^rl 

O'er  hilU  ovei  valle)',  with  rtep  linn  •nd  line, 
rid  match  through  the  oounii}-  (o  bottle  like  you  r 
Like  you  thraagh  the  (acmcn  I'ld  charge  ia  th«  van— 
Oh  joy  without  peet  ifa  maid  were  a  Mini 

Tkk  very  next  morning,  theii,  Olympiii  was  to  reach  al  a  boxi 
thnt  conventional  end  of  nil  roninnces  at  which  fiction  ends  and    c — ■"''^ 
begins.     There  wa;*  no  need  to  indulge  any  of  the  feelings  or  to  , 
through  tlic  rites  and  ceremonies  prcsctibcd  by  the  traditional  nt 
Komposcd  for  such  occasions.    There  was  no  battle  between  lo" 
and  duty — between  the  famil)'  alTcciiou  diat  feels  hke  a  tiurdeiuon'' 
nothing  until  it  comes  to  be  biokci'.  through,  and  the  pa»ion  (hat 
tialf  ready  to  turn  to  hate  when  it  demands  its  crown.     Nor,  llioug 
marriage  was  to  her  nothing  more  than  a  name,  was  slie  about  ^—^^m 
enter  u|joii  an  unknown  life  witli  a  stiringer.     ^Vhat  life  would  meo.— 4| 
with    <iLTald    sJic    knew    lok-rab!)'    well.      They   would   always  l^^ 
excellent  friends  and,  when  all   this  trouble  was  over,  she  wDuL  ^ 
settle  down  into  a  quiet  life  at  The  laurels,  first  as  daughter  of  il»  ^ 
house,  tlien  as  its  mistress,  for  the  rvroalndct  of  her  (Lays.    She  woul  ** 
be  Joan  the  Shepherdess  after  all.     She  must  give  up  all  thought  ^^* 
being   anything   more    than    Mrs.    Gerald   AVestwood   of  Orestfo 
Sl  Mary,  and  there,  as  her  futuie  husband  himself  had  said,  r- 
an  end. 

But  how  about  him,  ugly,  elderly,  and  harsh  as  he  was,  who  hi^ 
first  unwittingly  taught  her  that  lo  be  Mrs,  Gerald  Wcstwood  of  T*''*' 
I.aurel£  was  not  to  fulfil  her  destiny — that  the  life  she  had  vagu^^y^ 
(Irc.nmtd  of  with  her  book  in  her  hand  was  not  a  dream — tbaC-  ^ 
marriage  between  heT5elf  .md  Gerald  would  be  nothing  more  thaw*  * 
word,  even  though  it  might  be  the  watchword  of  loyally?  She  ^^^ 
running  away  from  liorae  after  all—from  the  woods  that  were  -**^*' 
true  house  and  home.  She  would  walk  in  tlicm  many  ihous***^ 
times  in  d.iys  to  come,  but  she  would  live  in  them  never  ag**"* 
They  had  long  cc^ised  to  be  a  place  for  chasing  siiuirrel*  iM'" 
butterflies,  even  if  she  had  cared  any  longer  to  cliase  outward  iiisl*^^ 
of  inward  tilings.  If  she  could  only  have  wailed  long  enough  to«'>* 
/Ac  Ctibcr  of  /ler  new  raind  and  spirit  &oo4-\j'je,  sV  -would  have  b*^4 
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1  i  itle  more  content ;  ImiI  she  could  not  persuade  herseir  that  such 
«:«clb  arc  belter  left  alone. 

lui  she  could  at  least  wanij«r  out  to  my  good-bye  for  ever  to  lfi« 

oods  and  Unes  iu  ilie  midst  of  vrliich  she  was  to  spend  ihe  rt^x  of 

«r«-  days,    Slw  obeyed  the  imimlse,  knowing  tliai  ihi;  was  u-ally 

adding  a  last  Eitcv-ell  to  what  must  henccCorih  he  new  noods, 

■<\  Bcwr  more  the  old.    There  was  time  sliU  left  before  the  inevi- 

Ic  dinner  bell  would  call  her  back  to  tlic  house  froin  her  out-door 

me. 

So  the  escaped  from  Gcrsild  and  everybody,  and  went  oul  aJone. 
'r>>erc  was  no  thought  in  hexofgiwng  chance  an  opportunity  to  bring 
:<boat  another  meeting  with  him  to  whom  she  had  resolved  not  to 
VKy  good-bye.    She  was  honestly  on  her  way  to  pay  a  Lut  Wxit  to  Ihe 
l»^«tr  in  which  her  new  life  h.-id  seemetl  to  begin.     She  was  only 
doii^  what  any  girl  would  do  in  Iicr  plaoc — deliberately  seeing, 
hconng,  and  touching  all  the  home  dcL-tiU  she  could  find,  because 
lUcj  would  no  longer  belong  to  her  home.     Only  with  her  the  voices 
"f  iht  woods  took  the  place  of  those  of  wners,  the  lju.*lies  of  cnp- 
'»oarda,  and  the  trees  of  birdcages. 

Ii  may  be  remembered  th.it  to  reach  the  broad  walk  of  Grcssford 

^'ood  from  The  Laurels  one  must  cross,  first  the  back  gaidcit.  then 

Ae  piddock  in  which  Olympia's  Bucephalus  used  to  gra/c.  then  go  a 

""^  distance  along  a  bye-lane,  then  aoss  the  road  1h.1t   passed 

'''Wgh  the  village,  and  (hen,  after  going  ihrougli  a  white  ga:c.  juss 

'"*'  a  piece  of  rough  and  broken  ground.     Olyinpia  was  crossing 

*  toid  when,  some  little  way  olT,  she  caiighl  sight  nf  the  figcirc  of 

***o  walking  at  a  very  leisurely  p.icc  from  the  directbn  of  tlrcss- 

7^     Ijooking  twice,  she  saw  it  was  a  stranger.     Looking  a  third 

**>  she  recognised  the  great  Gressford  enigma. 

t        ^^  a  word,  she  saw  Major  Sullivan ;  and  she  knew  also  that  he  had 

««»hef. 

**^<;  entered  the  white  gate  that  opened  into  the  broken  ground — 

'^  *arae  gate  where  I^jrd  Wendale  had  on<T  thrdwn  to  his  uncle  the 

'""'^  *£  a  glass  of  beer.     Turning  round  on  re.-iching  ihc  to;'  of  the 

^'.  slic  saw  lliat  the  Major  had  also  cnicrcd  the  while  gate  and 

"^  *ho  crossing  the  broken  ground, 

^•is  he  following  her  ?     It  was  noi  likely—  but  the  thought  was 

i"!"   agreeable.    Tliough  she  had  not  seen  him  since  she  was  a  child> 

''^  Memory  was  not  pleasant,  and  Gerald's  account  of  him  had  not 

^***i  her  anxious  for  his  closer  acquainlnncc.     Hut  he  seemed  to  be 

''J^^cning  his  pace ;  so  slie  qmckcacd  hers,  and  went  on. 

**^o^  however,  the  suspicion  tliat  she  was  being  foUowed  Viecamc 
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a  certainty.  She  had  noir  reached  tlic  beginning  of  the  broad  wall 
and  felt,  without  looking  round,  thut  the  distance  between  iheiu,  i 
spile  of  her  quickened  pace,  vrss  growing  smaller.  Tliat  is  ooe  1 
the  tilings  one  sees  with  the  c)y;s  that  lie  in  the  back  of  til 
li«i!,  without  having  to  mm  round.  She  wm  btave  CDOUgh — rsitllj 
too  biavc  sometimes.  But  to  be  deliberately  tracked  by  a  Strang 
like  the  Major  into  a  lonely  wood,  and  thus  openly  pursued,  ma^ 
her  act  like  a  coward.  Without  thinking — as  usual — of  what  wj 
pnidcnt  nr  imprudent,  sane  or  insane,  she  obeyed  ber  panic  just  \ 
at  other  times  she  obeyed  her  temper.  Like  Daphne  before  ApoQ 
she  took  to  her  heels  and  ran.  1 

To  her  dismay,  the  Major  followed  out  the  simile.  He.  thou| 
no  light  weight,  and  carrying  years  as  wdl  as  Sesh,  and  his  famod 
topK:oaI  besides,  began  to  run  also. 

No  help  was  at  hand  10  turn  tliis  Daphne  of  GressTord  into  lauri 
fox-glove,  or  fern.  She  ran  more  lightly  than  the  Major,  but  it  «| 
in  \^\\\.  His  strides  were  longer ;  and,  if  I'car  lends  wings,  he  all 
l;tkes  away  the  breath  to  use  them.  Not  a  yard  was  between  th*^ 
when  she  stumbled  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  caught  her  arfl 

"  There,  I've  caught  y*  up,"  he  panted  out,  while  she  stood  ad 
loolied  at  him  with  eyes  from  which  anger  was  driving  out  useld 
fear.  "Caramba!  ye're  good  at  going,  anyhow.  Sure  yc'rc  M 
frightened  of  an  owld  cahmpcenin'  Major?  Ye've  taken  all  tl[ 
"powder  out  of  me  with  tryin"  to  get  up  to  ye-  Just  vrait  a  minute  tl 
III  get'm  back  again," 

"  How  dare  you  follow  me  like  that?  If  you  don't  turn  back  tU 
moment.  Captain  Westwood  shall  hear  of  it ;  and  he's  a  soldier,  ad 
'U  do  what  t'ld  do  myself  if  I  were  a  man." 

"Oh,  the  bright  eyes  I  Ah,  I'ld  know'ra  among  a  hundred.  ] 
does  an  owid  calimpeenin'  heart  good  to  be  scolded  by  eye*  Uk 
them.  And  whafid  ye  do,  now?  ScahIp  me,  and  broil  mc,  ad 
cat  me,  as  I've  seen  them  cahoibals  do  scores  an'  scores  of  tinua 
Faith,  I  tliink  ye  would,  and  it's  proud  I'ld  be,  too.  There,  doo't  I 
mad,  dariin'.  Denis  Soollivan  wouldn't  let  ye  diame  of  a  tear.  AJ 
to  think  now  of  the  gill  ye've  growed — and  me  clone  out  of  mind  I 
if  I  hadn't  nursed  ye  on  rae  own  knees,  and  made  ye  laugh  bcfid 
ye  knew  how  to  ciy.  Ah,  'tis  a  brave  little  maid  ye  used  to  be  i 
them  owld  times.  Ye  wouldn't  run  olT  from  a  Blackfoot  then,  1| 
alone  an  owld  sowldier  that  loved  ye." 

"The  man  has  been  drinking  1 "  thought  Olympia,  now  ior 
terrified  to  move,  and  thinking  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
"Oh,  prrty  let  me  go." 


Olympia. 

**  Let  )-e  BO,  when  it's  been  so  bitter  cnilc  to  let  yc  go  so  Ion 
Ttiith,  it's  dule — bitter  crule — nhca  I've  kep'  off  ye  all  litem  ye 
zLiid  when  1  fay  ye  ju«t  now,  fiith  't  w:MQ't  in  flesh  and  blood 
keep  off  ye  then — no,  not  to  be  made  byld-inanihal." 

**  Keep  off  from)  me  I "  she  eiccliiiaied,  growing  desperate  will 
indignant  tefrorat  what  sc<n)c<l  like  dnuiken  love-making.     A  wil<! 
us'stiaa  dre<r  her  hand  to  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  where  she  kept 
icliuolboy's  bioken-btadcd  knife  that  Gerald  had  once  given  in  thcirf 
I)La.>iTuUe  days. 

XHc  sair  the  moi,-ement.  and  smiled.  But  it  was  an  odd  and  almost 
tirn<5n-  smile,  and  she  could  have  sworn  that  his  eyes  glistened  with 
"Ii.at  looked  like  teats. 

*"Oli,  gkwy  t"  be  cried  out     "Tis  the  vcr>-  trick  of  ye— don't  I 

raxxad  it  well  ?  and  how  we  all  laughed  once  when  ye  drawed  on  the 

l^vatchmon  down  at  Verba  Buena?     Ve  lutven't  furguttcn  thi:  owld 

wu^-Ti  af(er  all.      But  (hem  divles  of  Yankees  an'  Spaniards  an' 

>t  ctiuns  have  leaned  better  than  that  now.     "Tis  now  shoot  first's 

»Ke  «iord,  an'  kape  off  after.     But  'tis  pleasant  to  see  yc  feelin'  after 

iHtr  itilctto;  £uth.  yc  shall  try'm  on  me  top-coat  an*  welcome,  just 

to  show  y'  haven't  forgotten  ihem  dear  old  days— ah,  'twas  a  good 

^»T»e,    But  there — say  ye've  clone  forgot  roc,  an'  I'm  gone.     But 

ion't.  now,  darliu',  go  lo  say  yc'vc  forgot  Danny,  that  yc  used  to  put 

ycT  Uiik  arrums  about  the  thtotilt  of,  an*  kLtx'm  as  if  yc  lovcd'in  ? ' 

"Ilinny?- 

*'Aye,  Danny.  Ah,  Time's  a  bitter  bad  wcarin'  thing.  Ill  trot 
w*  oirld  coal  against'm  any  day,  an'  win.  ,\nd  yc'vc  forgot  the 
P^*^  that  said  '  Kiss  Polly,'  an'  another  word  I  wouldn't  say  to  a 
S^'^wtdmp  young  lady  not  to  be  King  o'  th'  Injiea  ?  An'  ye've  forgot 
•^t  5tc  Sghl  up  at  Calamarcii* — an'  all  thciii  songs  ?  Well,  may  be 
—'  *  Sfdir '  an*  ih"  Yallcr  Oals '  an'  aU— 

Ahvt  Alabris  SUUa— 

""*  "til  )'Oiir  own  self  used  to  sing'm  like  a  sky-lark  :  none  like  )'e ; 
"^   'twis  me  own  sdf  that  taiighfm  ye.    Ah,  on'  '  Molly  llawn, 
[***  I  used  to  call  ye  in  them  owld  days-  ■ 

Ocb,  MoUy  Bawn,  iloa't  live  me  plnln'. 
All  londy  wiilia'  here  for  you— 

|^*^'s  the  words,  and  the  tune  too.    Sure,  Danny  isn't  clane  forgot 
^IoUy  Bawn?" 

'*  was  Forsyth  who  had  interpreted  her  fading  cradle  dreams,  and 
V    punted  them  for  bcr  in  the  colours  that  lingered  vSmx  A\i£ 
'fiogmiabowhad  £idcd  avray.     That  she  had  Uvcd  «.omc>J(\\«c 
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before  ghc  lived  at  Clifton  she  knew ;  and.  by  much  cflort  rikI 
tlic  foUowini;  back  of  fraginenlary  foocpalhs,  that  previous  cvislcnc 
had  taken  Aomc  sort  of  <:oluur  and  form.  But  wh&t  arc  such  foot|xiil 
without  sound  ?  Our  ears  wake  before  our  eyo.   They  alone  of  all  t" 
scnsc!  know  no  forgetting.     Wc  hear  of  bad  memories  for  Caces,  a- 
we  know  that  voices  change,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  mtniory 
bad  as  to  be  cajxible  of  forgeitinj;  a  song  when  repeated  by  the  viri  • 
rough  or  sweet,  dianged  or  unchanged,  that  first  gave  it  to  the  1 
however  long  ago  ? 

The  tunc,  half  droned,  half  hummed,  by  the  old  comjiotgner  in  i\  ^'"'^ 
solitude  of  Crcssford  Wood  acted  like  a  taliBinan.  It  nude  h^'  ^*" 
recall  nothing  in  detail,  but  everything  at  once,  as  though  her  tj^ 
were  dazxled  by  suddenly  coming  fixim  utter  darkness  into  a  lirii"^* 
liontly-ltghted  room.  "  Danny  1 " — the  baby-name  was  the  touch  ths^  *^ 
set  in  motion  a  long-silent  chord  ;  and  then  the  ronneciion  lietwet 
her  uncle  and  the  Major — a  wild  idea  seized  hold  of  her  brain. 

'■  Good  Cod !"  she  cried  out  to  the  disreputable  soldier  of  fottuw^ 
forgetting  tlie  incoosistcocy  of  his  brogue  witli  her  thought,  "Vouar^^rj^ 
not  my  father  ?"  fl 

"  No,  darlin' — but,  praise  be  to  glory,  ye  know  me  now  !" 

She  sighed  with  relief — it  would  have  been  loo  cruel  to  (ind  Mr"  "■* 
Westwood's  theories  as  to  her  father's  manner*  and  customs  -mi  coa^n- 
plciely  confirmed.     She  was  oshamcfd  of  having  insulted  hci  fathcK"  s — 
memory  by  the  thought.    Uiil  her  fear  had  almost  vanished — jfrhaf**  U 
he  was  really  bonnd  u|)  with  her  earlier  life,  pethajis  at  the  Iioliiim    *»f" 
the  niyatijries  tiiat  surrounded  her  now.   And  so,  with  parted  ljj)s,  s-lic 
wailed  to  hear  more,  charmed  to  attention  by  a  word  and  a  bcok.cn. 
tune. 

"  Ves,  I'm  Danny  !  Not  quite  your  fallier,  but  very  near :  nearer* 
than  if  I  kms,  may  be.  Ah,  it's  high  time  I  came  back  to  ye  — I'I<? 
have  been  content  to  keep  prowlin'  an'  scoulin'  about  the  place  iW' 
havin'  a  look  at  ye  every  now'n'  then,  an'  sccin'  how  ye  growcd 
like  a  soft-hearted  owld  cahmpeenin"  fool  as  I  am — ^but  ihal's  ov-d 
now.     There's  other  fish  to  fry,  an'  I'll  fry'm,  too." 

"You  followed  me  to  tell  rae— what?    Who  ami?    What  ha* 
happened?    Who  are  you  to  me,  if  you  are  not  my  father?     Kof 
heaven's  sake,  let  me  find  somebody  at  last  that  knows  how  to  sp^** 
out  and  say  what  he  means  !     I'm  heari-sick  of  bi'ing  fonlal.     VI  '■ 
Sulliv-iii,  or  whoever  you   are,  I  won't  move  from  here  lilt  I  tn^'* 
everything  in  the  whole  world." 

"Sure.  now.  don't  be  so  keen.     Isn't  thai  what  I'm  come  lot 

)V?    Only  don't  call  me  that  name,  v^ease.     Tliere — Im  bctc*^ 

aow,"  and  he  gave  his  eyes  a  touijla  tvib  VvCft  W  ^xwit.    "l*'"* 
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ttjal  bam  fools  <itt  all  arc,  an'  I'm  ihe  woret  of'ic.  But  I  don't 
t»a.tc  ibottt  the  hush,  anyiioir.  D'ye  mind  ihc  big  l«ltle  ofCara- 
l>obD?" 

*■  1  ttcver  heanl  of  ihe  nnme." 

*"Never  heard  of  Oirabubo?    Sure,  the  sdioohna.iter's  abroad--- 

«L«»ybow,  he  isn't  at  home.    Twas  juit  the  biggest  ihing  in  buHel* 

that  ever  was.  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  §ccm  I  n-aa  theie.     I'll 

"  c xtr  foigct  that  day,  nor  how  them  toy'IisU  'Id  have  uhit)])ed  u*  tmi 

or  our  skins  if  ii  hadn't  been  for  Gin'nl  Bolivar,  and  somebody  else 

%    iNi-uuld  tic  consatc  to  name.     But  I'll  idl  ye  the  IruJimen  did  tlicir 

■«iii«y  that  day,  and   I  was  to  the  fore  of'm.      Vc  set-  (iin'tal  1^ 

ToiTc- 

*'  Have  I  anything  to  do  witli  General  La  Torre?" 

-Nu,  darlin' " 

"Then,  please,  never  mind  him,  and  go  on." 

"Sere  I  am — but  if  yc  don'l  like  Gin'ral  La  Torre  I'll   skip'm. 

^o   the  long  an'  the  short  is  wc  killed  some  six  tliousand  of  iheiii 

•auidcrin'  blagj-ards,  me  and  the  other  boys,  and  we  look  their  guns 

w>*  Ihtir  baggage — and  we  wanted  that  last  badly.  I  can  tell  ye  :  and 

■"■e  Salt  off  La  Torre  with  his  lail  liftwlxl  his  legs-— faith,  'twas  ilealli 

*n'   skwy    that    day,    an'    we    had    the    gtory    an'     llv     bagj;age 

•^^o.  Ob  to  Caracas  was  the  word — there  was  no  sittin'  down  in 

^headafs,  let  alone  Ihe  half  of  u*  had  nothin'  to  sit  in.     I'd  got 

*^*«  bullets  under  ray  own  skin,  and  a  sabre  cut  tiut  half  split  nic 

do»ii_dw:rc's  the  mark  ofm.     Hut  Iwxin't  the  Major  Id  say  '  Hall " 

*"*>  tlie  Gin'ral  said  '  Foni'axd.'    Ah,  thera  was  the  times  !'' 

"And  where  was  all  this  ?    And  what  has  it  to  do  with  me  ?"  she 

**"ed  as  the  Major  paused. 

'  Twxs  in  a  place  called  America.    Sure,  if  ye  haven't  heard  of 

'~*'*bobo,  yevc  heard  tell  of  Gin'ral  Bolivar — him  as  bate  the  King 
Spain  i» - 

"  Was  my  fallier  there ?    Was  he  in  the  battle?   Was  he  killed ?" 

I>cucc  a  bit  I     An'  faith,  if  he  had  been  1  wouldn't  have  known. 

*as  every  boy  for'msflf  an'  ih'  Divlc  for  all   or  none   that  day. 

*as  all  ehatgin'  and  uahmplin'  down  th'  infantry  an'  spikin'  guns. 

*i  enough  ij  do,  I  can  tell  yc,  to  look  after  rac  own  skin  an'  drill 

'^■'^  in  skins  that  waaii't  me  own,  and  so  had  wc  all.     But  wc  nas 

^  U>  Caracas— and  'twas  em|ity  enough  when  we  got  there.     I  never 

^*  siKb  a  sight  of  nobody.     I  guess  tlicy  look  us  for  calmibals, 

"'^y'd  got  such  a  scare — every  man,  woman,  an'  child  Itid  ciit  an' 

'^i  and  left  nothin"  for  pickin'  but  the  pavin'  stones  —  an"  Ilicm 

^c.    Well,  'twas  on  that  same  way  to  Caracas  we'd  haUcA  oixt 

••Kht  DOT  fyr  off  the  baitk  trlierc  some  o'  tliem  blagyurilb  o'  Vto^» 
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troopers  had  made  a  stand — brave  boys  they  were  too,  out  of  a 
o'  rascals  that  bad  heels  for  hesils :  a  bit  o'  tb'  uutgrr  asui,  I  catbl 
cutited  J  an'  'tisn't  for  a  owld  cohiupeeiiei  that's  fought  on  every  sidi 
ye  can  think  of,  turn  as.'  turn,  to  speak  \\\  of  nn  enemy  that's  u  Ulg 
as  not  to  be  a  brother  in  amuns.  So,  thinks  I,  bein'  provd 
marshal  o'  th'  British  Volunteer  laygion,  that  did  kII  the  fightin'  a 
got  Done  o'  th'  picfcia's,  I'll  take  a  look  round  nnd  sec  after  some  c 
the  boys  thaiTl  be  ]>okin'  an'  prowlio'  about  among  them  poor  djvle 
o*  troopers :  for  the  pistoUt  weren't  too  flush,  I  can  tell  ye,  an'  th 
pockets  of  them  that  loses  is  mostly  better  lined  tliaii  them-o'-theo 
that  wins." 

"  Well — and  you~-you  found  my  father  among  those  brave  tneni 

■'  Deuce  a  bit  of  it" 

■'What  did  you  find,  then?" 

"You." 

Olympia  started  at  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  dhwuaneitt  toj 
nunbling  history  of  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  of  which  she  had  i 
heard  the  name  till  now.    She  v.-as  heedless  of  bow  the  Diiuutes 
flying — the  mere  mention  of  a  real  baldc  by  one  who  had 
there  had  warmed  hei  heart  like  the  beat  of  a  drum.     Forsyth  1 
never  entertained  her  witli  his  milit<iry  experiences,  and  she  would  i 
soon  have  thought  of  associating  him  with  the  art  of  war  as  tt- 
Major  with  the  art  of  painting.     She  would  have  been  £iscinata 
even  if  she,  too,  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  battle  of  Cambobo. 

"Me?"  she  asked  breathlessly.     "On  the  battle  field?" 

"Tnasa  poor  scftora,  holdin'  a  baby  in  hci  arms.  She'd 
gettin"  out  of  Caracas,  poor  lady,  as  it  might  have  been  out  of  tl 
fryin'-pan,  and  had  got  into  the  (ire.  Faith,  what  with  one  thing  a 
another,  her  sou!  was  half  way  out  of  her  body  belore  1  came  up  i 
stopped  it  going  farllier  with  a  dose  o'  brandy." 

"Was  she  my  mother?"  asked  Olympia,  solemnly.     It  w»s 
father  of  whom  she  had  always  thought  and  heard,  and  her  mot 
was  a  new  idea. 

'•  Poor  lady  1    As  pretty  a  black-eyed  seiionta  as  an  owld 
pecner,  that's  seen  a  few,  'Id  care  to  see.     Ah,  'twas  sad  to  a  1 
ihat  had  a  soft  spot  in'm  in  them  old  days  to  see  a  dyin'  lady  and-^ 
livin'  baby  lyin'  there  all   no-how  among  them  dead  troopers 
made  a  man  think  a  bit,  and  the  iightin' somehow  turned  sour  ono* 
stomach  after  goin'  down." 

"  And  what  did  j-ou  do  ?" 

"  /  couldn't  leave  a  pig  like  that,  mth  ihem  boj-s  about : 
t^  provost  marshal  had  an  easy  berfti  ovA  \Vnne.    ?»  \  \«e.^ 
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;  iM  pistols,  an'  took'm  right  aw»y  to  mc  own  quaribcrs — «nd' 
th«n  K-at  sUl  the  picktn's  1  got  that  day — a  dyin'  woman  A»d  «  baby. 
IHcXo'l  the  bo)-s  grin  when  they  got  to  know/' 

X  t  hud  happened  to  Major  Sullivan  of  Castle  Sullivan  to  be  once 
or  twice  suspected  of  ronuncing,  or  of  talking  irith  a  purpose, 
t'orsyth,  for  example,  irould  have  given  him  an  exceedingly  bad 
c^*^k»ctcr  in  that  retard  :  Gerald,  if  he  was  any  wiser  now  than  he 
"■^d  to  be,  hod  every  reason  to  suspect  his  every  vrord.  But 
(^l>napia,  though  she  had  learned  to  suspect  everybody  else,  did  not 
R»^f>eci  him. 

■\Miilc  Forsyth  was  leading  that  life  of  concealment  whii^h  gave  him 

>     [acfpctnal  air  of  having  something  to  cooceal ;    while  Capiain 

'iV'^tsiwood  wa«    oatiagbg   his    own    proper    nattire ;    while  Mrs. 

^^^3t«x)od  was  plotting  and  counterplotting  under  the  intltiencc  of 

i^*»c  inexplicable  nodve;  while  Gerald  «-a3  ulking  as  if  lie  meant 

^n<^  thing  uid  behaving  as  if  he  meant  another;  the  bracing  Major — 

'^      luc  no  harsher  word  for  his  eccentridttes — was,  thus  far,  as 

'>_|fa'%Tously  telli;^  the  truth  as  the  others  had  been  telling  or  acting 

'''^^    She  caald  not  have  given  a  reason  for  believing  in  all  this 

*^**aai»ce,  but  she  was  justified  by  a  contrast  that  would  have  con- 

*'*^Knl  all  who  have  any  instinctive  power  of  reading  the  manner  of 

"'Twasn'l  much,  was  it,  after  fightin*  so  hard?"  he  went  od» 
lookiog  at  her  abnott  pleadingly,  as  though  still  half  ashamed  of  not 
'**akiBg  a  better  use  of  the  onwrtiinities  of  which  he,  a-t  a  niaintainer 
*^r  ditdplinc,  had  gone  out  to  deprive  others.  "  Well,  there  was  no 
help  (ui-  it — jui'  ih'  poor  scftora  died  right  away  before  next  day  was 
*l»r6t^  But  she  was  a  niahried  woman,  no  doubt  of  thai,  an'  she 
told  Be  quite  enough  to  put  me  on  tlie  trail.  But  'twasn't  the  time 
to  lend  yc  home  ju-st  then :  and  how  could  I  leave  y'on  the  road, 
P**wliide  brat  that  ye  were,  tlut  smiled  up  in  me  face  ami  Iml  no- 
"^J  to  give  yc  oust  or  crumb  ?  Ve  weren't  much  use  on  a  march, 
"**'  lo  say  yc  weren't  m«c  trouble  than  yc  were  worth  till  1  got  used 
tOye." 

"  Wliat— )-ou  mean  you  " 

Was  just  your  own  father  ao'  mother,  dartin',  .in'  brother  an' 
?^t  an"  nurse  an'  all,  till  1  sent  ye  lo  your  fa — tmcle,  mc  IVicnd  the 
"-■Ptain  at  The  Laur'ls— at  Clifton,  then.  Oh,  but  that  went  mile 
"^U  :— A  quarc  life  wc  led  of  it,  for  yc  went  with  mc  wherever  I'ld 
^  up  from  Cape  Horn  to  Hudson's  Bay  :  but  'twas  a  rare  good 
*'*c,  aad  I  was  just  broken-hearted  (o  part  wid  yc — bul  needs  TCOA 
^^r\  ihc  IMvle  da'ivs.  ~ 
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"  Major  Sullivan '' she  began  timidly,  holding  out  lier  hand. 

"  Say  *  Danoy '  just  once,  darlin' — twill  he  like  the  jew  to  a  on 
«ahtnpecnin  sowl  to  hear  the  owld  word  again." 

'"Danny,"  llien!— I   wouldn't  let  yc  IcJiS  me  once,"  she 
almost  billing  hack  into  her  long  loat  hrof^e.    "  But  yc  may  now." 

"  An'  sure  1  will ;"  he  said,  and  toiichcd  her  forehead  gently  wil 
his  gri^titcd  beard. 

"  But,  oh,  why  haven't  yc  told  mc  all  this  before  ?  " 

"  Yc'ic  wondciin'?    Sure,  'tis  because  I  want  to  save  yc  again." 

It  is  liard  lu  say  how,  but  there  wa.i  an  imperceptible  change  i 
lii.t  manner— it  lost  simplicitj'. 

"  ^'c'rc  goin'  to  be  mahricd,  I  hear,  to  that  young  chap  I  savt 
onc«  from  drownin'.  Never  mind  how  1  know — I  know  more  aba 
yc  than  ye  ihinlt  for.  'Tisn't  for  nothing  I've  been  potthcrin"  abOl 
here  four  limes  every  year — at  odd  times,  I  mean.  WqU,  yc  see, 
goes  Master  Ger'ld,  tlie  young  soimp,  to  London,  mighty 
spoons  on  yc,  I'U  be  bound — soup-ladles,  may  bC)  an'  small  sti: 
to'm  " 

"  Wiat  do  you  mean — are  there  more  riddles  ?     Shall  I 
come  to  an  end  ?  " 

"  Faith,  'tis  no  riddle  at  all.     There's  a  young  friend  of  mine 
there — a  mighty   pretty  girl   she   is,    too — an"   sure  yc   know, 
bo/s  but  a  boy." 

"Then  I  won't  know  what  you  mean,  Gerald's  a»  troe  * 
steel."  I 

"  Pr'aps  he  is— and  steel's  true  to  anybody  that  takcsm.  B4 
nor  bowie  can't  be  true  to  two  at  once,  ye  know.  But  the  gill's  a 
poor  as  Jub— or  the  Major  ;  "lis  all  one.  No,  I  won't  name  name* 
nor  tell  tales.  If  ye  wont  believe  the  man  that  saved  ye  froindyi"' 
on  his  livin'  an'  dyin'  oath,  I'll  say  no  more." 

"  And  I  don't  want  names  nor  ules,"  she  said  proudly.  iho^H 
with  a  chill  at  her  heart.     "  Gerald's  as  true  as — me."  * 

"The  young  blagyard !  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 'm — 'liijtis* 
like  a  brute  baste  to  go  fortune  huntin'  before  your  wild  oao  »** 
sown." 

"  What,  love  one  and  marry  another ?  Sure  you're  laughing al (**' 
to  tell  me  such  a  tale." 

"An'  why  wouldn't  he  ?  I.ove  the  poor  and  mair)*  the  rich— '■^ 
the  way  of  the  world." 

"  Von  mean  he  loves  me  and  wants  to  matry  her?  " 

"Deuce    a    biL      I  mean  he  loves  her  and  wants   t 
7011." 
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"  lliank  you  kindly  for  telling  me  I'm  a  foRuue.  I'm  sure  I  dido 
know  it,  nor  Gerald.  Ifs  me  that  marries  the  rich,  and  him  tha. 
marries  the  poor," 

•M\'hat — don't  ye  know  you're  as  rich  as  a  Jew?    Don't  ye  know 
there  came  a  letter  from  them  lawyers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Faytds  to  say 
ye'd  come  in  for  your  mother's  fortune  in  Buenos  Ayres  ?  " 
"I?    Sure  you're  mad,  or  I'm  dreaming  ! " 

"Deuce  a  bit  of  either  at  alL  I've  not  tasted  a  drop  since 
momin'.  Praps  ye'll  believe  when  I  tell  ye  I've  seen  a  letter — never 
mind  where — but  I  know  me  owld  friend  the  Captain,  ye  know  :  and 
naost  of  what  he  knows,  I  know  too." 

She  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  she  had  continued  to  doubt  or 

disbelieve.      She   was   listening,    not  to  the  mere  words  of  Major 

Sulliran,  but  to  the  light  with  which  they  instantly  fiooded  all  that 

tier  eyes  liad  seen  and  her  ears  had  heard  that  day  and  the  month  that 

tiad  gone  before.    The  possibility  of  her  having  suddenly  grown  rich 

meant,  in  itself,  nothing.      But  the  change   in  Gerald,  her  aunt's 

Uthnto    unaccountable    transformation,     the    secret   conversations 

t>ct»een  the  two,  all  things  except  her  uncle's  stubbornness,  were 

™ote  than  easily  accounted  for  by  her  having  become  rich.     There 

*asno  room  for  wonder  why  she  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  her 

"ihnitance  until  it  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Westwood's  son. 

™e  flushed  up  for  an  instant  with  the  natural  jealousy  that  needs  not 

™™  to  grow  in,  and  with  bitter  disappointment  in  Gerald's  loyalty, 

*»^'im  she  had  believed  as  fully  as  in  her  own.     She  believed,  not 

™^use  the  Major  had  loid  her  to  believe,  but  because  she  believed 

"lai  slie  herself  had  seen  and  had  not  till  now  seen  through. 

Oh,  what  shall  !  do?  "  she  cried  out,  feeling  the  ground  sinking 

"der  her  and  letting  her  fall  into  an  abyss  of  deceit  and  treacherj'. 

"ere  was  none  left  to  trust,  not  one  :   not  even  Gerald,  whose 

^tended  self-sacrifice,  now  that  it  was  laid  bare,  left  him  only  an 

ject  of  scorn,  both  in  his  own  contemptible  character  and  as  his 

'ther's  passive  tool.     The  thought  of  being  rich  conveyed  no  other 

'ughl  to  her,  who  knew  as  little  of  money  as  of  marriage. 

'Whafll  ye  do,  darlin' ?      Sure,  here    stands   Major   Dionysius 

'llii-an,  of  Castle  SooUivan,  County  Sligo,  ready  an'  willin'  to  stand 

«  gainst  all  them  blagyards — uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  an'  all  an' 

-    Ah,  'twas  a  bad  hour  when  I  let  ye  get  among  that  crew — it 

'  me  "own  heart,  that  loved  ye  like  me  own  little  gurl,  and  it's 

ircakin'  yours. — D'ye  mind  now  what  a  free  life  we  had  of  it 

'«  was  nothing  but  me  own  little  gurl  ?  " 

no  \oneiT  stood  siill,  but  began  to  walk  up  and  dovjn  \ielOTt 
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Iboi  ta  as  open  i  revfilt  agaast  aH  uiBwd  *'— "^"^  ss  if  tfac  I 
netcf  Idt  her  £ir  Wcstaa  oadle. 

"  Ah,  t»as  a  mistake  indeed '.    I'm  not  imde  for  them  snd  tt 
«^i— i(*s  ahttj*  been  thr  saw  sdcc  I  «»  bociL    If  I  don't 
tbc  <dd  tnws — I  (ied  ibea^  aid  IH  htrc  il»eai  a^L    Aost  C 
}1wle  me  nm  away — and  I  mSL" 

"  Me  own  biave  gnri ! " 

"in  DM  be   tricked  sod  tmsed  obgot  any  more.    Tbey 
keq>  my  fomme.  hm  njr  famnK^  dm  He.     t(  that's  what 
■sots,  let  him  take  ii.  and  nany  nrcfy  gnl  ihcnc  is,  if  be  «-aats 
Oh.  if  I  wxsD't  a  wotnan  : — whf  wasa*!  I  bocn  a  boy?" 

The  Majov  kxiked  as  if  he  had  taised  a  tptrit  thai  rather 
hitn.     Bot  soddeaty,  as  qntcUy  u  they  had  risen,  the  ugns  of 
Monn  went  dovm. 

"  Take  mc  to  Loodon,'  she  said,  qaicUy  and  ^Mnly,  but  ipii 
like  one  who  has  made  up  her  mind. 

"  To  London  ?  I  didn't  look  far  ye  to  take  it  all  as  hot  and  shd 
as  thU,  a&yhov.* 

"Say 'Yes'oc'No.'  You  don't  know  from  what  you're  sared  1 
— and  to  think  that  to-monow  " 

"Sore,  rid  take  ye  to  the  world's  end  !  ■ 

"  But  to-night— it  will  be  too  btc  to-moiTOir.     Now,  before  I 
any  of  ihdr  fiiccs  again.' 

*'  Vc  mean  it  ?  Ye  bcHeii-e  all  I've  told  ye  ?  Then  piaise  M 
glory ;  I've  but  to  strahp  ray  valise,  an'  there  I  am.  But  youll  b 
SOUK  traps,  I  guess?    An'bowll  ye  get  them  sent  down?" 

"  I  haven't  got  anythii^  and  I  won't  hare  them  sent  down." 

"  m  get  Paytcr's  g^,  of  course— but  howH  I  meet  yc  ?" 

"  I>nre  to  the  sign-poet  bc}-oiKi  Stackworth.     It's  abont  a 
beyond  Morec  the  baker's.    I'll  be  there  by  the  time  you  conK.' 

"What!— yell  be  there  in  the  dark— all  alone?    A  young  H 
like  you  ?  Tltercll  he  the  deuce  lo  pay  an'  alL   111  tell  ye  bow. 
been  thinking  as  1  came  along  " 

"  No  I  I'm  going  to  Have  ray  own  way  now,  oU  the  rest  o(  i 
days.     Wail  at  the  sign-post ;  and  when  yc  see  a  young  mas  " — ■ 

"A  young  man?    An'  who'll  he  be?" 

"  Wait  for  a  whistle ;  and  if  ye  hear  it  like  that — three  tiaid 
nop  and  wail.  Ill  be  with  yc  the  moment  after.  The  dotbesH 
Gerald's ;  but  ne\-eT  mind.  I'll  pay  him  some  day,  if  he's  so  (mi 
money.  No  woman  was  ever  good  for  anything,  wasn't  I  told  ^ 
this  morning  ?  Say  '  No,"  if  you.  like — I'll  be  off  in  my  own  way 
ihcsame. — ^.-Vnd  didn't  I  say  t\>cn  'VVa.\ft\>««i%i  ■««»(»»■>■ 
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Her  shattered  faith  is  Gerald's  loyalty,  her  scom  for  all  the  human 

1>eings  that  surrounded  her  as  their  defenceless  prey,  her  discontent, 

her  ambition,  her  longing  for  unfettered  life,  hei  old  disgust  with  her 

g-wn  sex,  and  the  heritage  of  liberty  to  which,  as  the  Major  had 

painted  it,  she  bad  been  bom— fused  into  one  grand  impulse  that 

carried  her  away  like  a  hurricane.     "  I  wish  I  were  a  roan,"  she  had 

often  said  \  but  now,  in  the  moment  of  impulse  that  came  upon  her 

tike  a  revelation,  she  exclaimed — 

"lo'iffbeaMan!" 

{n  it  coHtinutd.) 


its  luiuun]  meeting  for  1874. 

\\'inc!iwttT  is  not  beatiliful,  nor  poweiful,  nor  poiml 
Bat  it  is  great  in  .indent  stor^'.  B^'Cfy  sqiure  foot  of  the  {thee  ha 
its  hlntor}'.  It  is  not  a  mined  c!^,  but  a  city  in  which  «eenis  to  li' 
to-day  the  actual  spirit  of  times  very  long  gone  by.  There  is  1 
mere  antii]uanan  assumption  about  this  ancicDt  Hampshire  capiH 
or,  to  be  more  uorrect,  this  ancient  capital  of  Engbnd.  The  peop 
of  the  place  an  not  niRicicntty  modern  in  feeling  to  rcalbe  tl 
seniimi.'iit  witli  which  modern  KngUiJiinen  and  l-J^ltKhwomen  lo 
upon  antiquarian  relics  and  tokens,  and  thus  antiquity  itself  seci 
almost  commonplace  in  Winchester.  Memorial  clones,  iQontimen 
and  bits  of  old  aichitcctuic  do  not  peep  out  here  and  there  to  m 
the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past,  but  they  are  exao 
like  everything  else  in  the  city — they  are  the  very  warp  and  woof 
Wiiichexter;  and  as  you  stop  to  read  the  inscription  upon  the  tabi 
recording  the  visitation  of  the  plogtie,  and  look  upon  the  two  or  Ihti 
siny  inhabitants  coming  and  going  wicliin  the  Acid  of  \-ision,  yd 
half  unconsciously  think  of  them  as  having  lost  friends  and  kin  1 
tliat  period  of  c.ilamity  and  woe.  You  perceive  as  you  walk  tliroi^ 
the  streets  ttmt  ihc  dilicrence  in  the  appearance  of  Wlnchetter  frn 
any  one  to  any  other  stage  of  its  histoij*  must  be  slight ;  for  that  hi 
crowned  with  chalk  an<l  scanty  grass  must  alwa)-s  have  looked  do"l 
upon  the  liouses  with  exactly  the  expression  that  it  wears  in  ti 
last  days ;  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  habits  that  must  hai 
be^n  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Old  monumcn 
are  hacked  by  the  common  uses  of  the  dent/ens  more  deeply  Wl 
than  by  age  ;  Hain|>s!iire  sheep  graac  upon  the  grass  in  the  Cad 
dral  cemetery,  and  the  poor  people  hang  their  linen  out  to  dty  api 
the  iron  railings  that  surround  the  temple.  The  merry  archcn 
old  Kngland  in  this  official  Soutlidown  metropolis  may  think 
they  have  indeed  tlrified  buck  to  the  age  of  ihc  long  bow,  for  tl 
is  a  city  which  seems  somehow  lo  have  been  left  high  and  dry  in 
|«issage  of  the  centuries. 
Terribly  practical   as   was   Vhc   ^»0'vnna.i:f%  ait  in    the   daj% 
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"'i«Kb«ter  5  glory,  there  is  perhaps  not  very  much  difference  between 
-""^cwnt  and  modera  arclicry  iu  iu  effects  upon  the  hcaltli  *nd , 
ph^iiul  inxae  of  its  practiuoncrs,  for  all  Uie  phj-sicsl  movements 
"ecefsaiy  in  the  iu*  of  the  bow  axc  about  the  best  adapted  move, 
"leolj  for  tJif  dcvcIoiNncnt  of  health,  vigour,  and  muscular  grace. 
Tha  it  the  conviction  of  the  archery  poet  Wgod,  as  set  down  in  the 
Pagei  of  *■  The  Bowman's  Glory":— 

II  it  ui  nticisc  ftiy  pruof)  bv  «m, 

Whn«  praclicc  dolh  with  Natuic  b«tt  ap«e ; 

OtHttuctioiu  of  the  U*«r  it  prevent*, 

And  lo  tbe  Qcrra  «nd  ort'riet  civc«  extent*. 

To  tile  iploen'x  appllktuin*  clean  the  breut, 

AndaponfQ'ltiiip;  II  isafoeprofut 

Taall  cofiMmptioiLi. 

r  Wood  is  no{  too  musical  in  hi-i  rhymes  or  rhythms,  but  he  wrote 
of  tha  whereof  he  knew  by  the  test  of  practice,  for  Barrington  quotes 
'''cfolloiring  couplet  from  hiu  epitaph  : — 

Lane  ^'^  lie  'ivc  the  hoiour  of  llie  bow 
And  his  £tcat  age  to  that  alone  did  owe. 

***EO  Ajchira— <iu.iinl  old  Roger,  tlie  luak  Walton  of  archery — 

^"fld  to  practise  m.-uiy  houn  a  day  with  the  bow  for  the  benefit  of 

"•*  health,  and  conlimially  recommended  the  exercise  as  an  "inno- 

'-*oi. i»hitai>'.  useful,  and  liberal  diversion."     "It  is."  he  says,  "an 

***itBe  moste  holcsomc,  and  also  a  pastime  mostc  honesie,  wherein 

"™wc  preparetfa  the  bodie  to  hardncsse  and  the  mind  to  couiagious- 

""•C,  suffering  nej-ther  the  one  to  be  madt^  with  lendemcsse,  nor  yet 

y*  Other  to  be  hurte  witli  ydleness."     And  archery  was  eulogised 

T  Bbhop  Luimcr  thtis  ■.~—"  It  is  a  goodlye  arte,  a  holcsomc  kynde 

''>erdse,  and  much  commended  in  physike.'    The  bishop  then 

*>*«»  Marcellius  Phisinus.  who  averred  that  "  it  wrastlcth  agaynt 

^yc  tyndcs  of  diseases." 

.  -^rclieiy  possesses  the  uncommon  advantage  of  being  at  the  same 

^c  a  manly  exercise  and  a  lady-like  accomplishment,  causeless  of 

P*"  lo  any  living  thing.     'I'licti  we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of 

,   *<lamc  Itola,  the  celebrated  dameuse,  that  "the  attitude  of  a  lady 

4c  act  of  shooting  with  a  bow  is  the  most  graceful  that  cm  be 

^^^^"  '<  *nd  Diana  with  the  bow  drawn  is  regarded  by  artists  as 

*  [icifectiofl  of  grace.     Comparing  the  ait  with  other  exerciser  and 

"^"JsemcnLs    Roger    A>ch:un   says; — "Therefore  to    loke    on    ail 

j/T^'^mes  and  csercLtcs  holesomc  for  ihc  bodye,  pleasauni  Tot  \\\e. 

^'•dc,  comlye  for  every  nmn  to  do  i  honcste  for  all  olVicis  XoXoVc 
Vet.  XZtt,  JKJ.  18^4.  ^ 
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upon ;  prolilaWc  to  be  set  by  of  cvciy  man  ;  worthy  to  be  rcbu 
of  no  man ;  ///c  /or  a!l  agct,  perseai,  aid  plates ;  mlye  sA^etiHge  j 
apptarct  wfienin  aU  that  commodities  may  befimHde." 

Although  from  the  i)<:nod  of  iw  disuse  in  this  couniry  as  an  impk 

^mcnt  of  war  until  the  time  of  its  rerlval  in  tite  bst  centuiy  as  at 
instiuiocnt  of  recreative  exercise  the  bow  n-as  but  seldom  spoken  o 
or  used,  the  love  of  ihc  old  national  weapon  was  never  dead,  bui 
pnly  latent.  No  really  new  thing  could  so  lay  hold  of  ihc  hcans  o 
those  who  came  witliin  its  influence  as  does  the  fashionable  rcMora 
lion  of  old  l-^nglixh  .tichery.  And  now  that  the  use  of  the  bow,  laic 
aside  as  a  weapon  of  destruction,  has  taken  its  [ilace  as  a  popular  anij 
recreative  pastime  there  is  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  fal 
again  out  of  favour — certainly  never  while  iu  general  interests  are  ii 
such  exccnent  keeping  as  that  of  the  Grand  National  Archery  Sodet)i 
Since  the  establishment  of  archery  as  an  amusement  the  art  has  ncre 
stood  so  high  in  skill  or  popularity  as  it  stands  in  the  present  day.  J 
An  idea  of  the  present  strength  of  archery  in  Great  Britain  may  ■ 
gathered  Irom  the  following  list  of  existing  societies  : —  T| 

The  Dcrty  and  Antrim  Archers  (Dcrry) ;  the  Armieli  Archcn  |  Armagh) ;  tj 
Weil  Berla  Society  of  Aiciicrs,  the  South  Berks  Arthcty  Club,  and  Huro 
Arcbcre  (Bcrkihire) :  llic  Korlh  Bncki  Archcn  snd  Elihornc  AtthtR  (BwAjnj 
hamahire) ;  Cailow  Archers  (C.irlow) :  Carmarthenihirc  Aichray  Club  (Cams 
ihensliiie) ;  Noilli  Caidiginshire  Ajchciy  Club  (Cardigaaihiie) ;  Wiiml  Atdun 
uikI  ilic  Cheidlc  An'licis  ((^hehhirc) ;  JMallow  AmhcTi  (Coik);  Momit's  Biy 
Arcllfr*  iiid  Ihc  Truri>  Atclictj  (Comwull) ;  llic  Wbdeimere  Archery  CI"!* 
(CumbctUmI) ;  rhe  Ashbutlon  Arthcry  Club,  ihc  Avon  Valr  Arehtry  Chibitio 
^lariiproid  Sjicke  Aichcty  Society,  ihe  BudScigh  Sultntoa  Archciy  SocieCy.te 
Ciitm  \')ile  AriiUcry  Society,  ihc  Dcvrin  and  Cornwall  Ardieiy  Socicly,  llw 
Devori  .iijii  EiL-lur  Aichcrj'  Ctub.  ihi;  F.ii^ntoii  Atfhccy  SocLcty,  tlic  SiifaoUb 
Archery  Club,  the  Souili  Devon  Aichery  Club,  the  Tcicnniauth  Archery  ChlW' 
und  (he  Torbay  Archery  So(;ii.'ly  (Devonshire);  Ihc  AtikIcK!!  Archerj'  QutvlfeP 
Lj-mc  Rtjjb  Archery  Club,  the  Bl.ick moot  Vale  Archery  Society,  ilie  Wqruwutfc 
Aichcty  Society,  .ind  the  Stour  Vole  Archery  Club  (Doraclihire) :  the  Caantyoi 
Dublin  Atclici^  (Dublin) ;  Ihc  Royal  Company  of  Archcn  and  the  Editbar(l9 
ToiuphilUcs  (Edinburfih) :  the  Royal  Diili&h  Bowmen  (Flintshire):  theCcte- 
woUl  Aiclicr>i,  tlic  Froinc  Valley  Aichcrs,  the  We&[  GlouceitcnJiire  Accbo^ 
Society,  the  Dean  Forest  Archcis'  Society,  the  Citcnc«lcr  Put  Arebo*- 
the  Archers  of  the  Channel,  and  ihe  Chdicoliam  Aiehax  ((^lourctltr- 
shiie):  the  Aldeishot  Archery  Club,  the  Soiilb«c:i  Archery  Clah  tk« 
Tjthcilcy  Pnrlc  Archos,  tile  South  Hants  Arcbeiy  Club,  and  the  Wlolo* 
Aichers  (Hampshire);  ihc  Herefordshire  liowmen,  Ihe  Lujg  and  AiW*^ 
and  (he  Archeis  of  Ibc  Wye  (Hcrdbidshirc) :  the  South  Hcrt*  Aithu'^ 
Club,  the  Aldeiiham  Arclieri.  and  Ihe  Kcrtford  Archen  (Ilertfanbhire);  AH 
Ivimbullon  Archers  (Hiinlingil  on  shire) :  the  West  Kent  Aichery  Society  |K(*<B 
tke  Elm  Archery  Society  (Lincoliishice) :  the  John  a'  Gaunt's  BowmOk  !*• 
iMBtdnic.  (fcc  Lune  X'allcj',  and  ll\t  ^oH\i  LoasAsJiE  Xielwct  (LascMhlt^ 
St.  Maago  Archers,  GU^gow  (LanaiksiuwV-  ^ft^Jo^i  l«^»w»v»V«*««Sx\'iI^ 
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AN)KncirihcBann{LoiKliwiI«iTy)il>i«R«]ral^°'^P''i^'<^^**r('-^<^n)-  Ihe 

^«di  Aithtrt(M«lh);  lh«  Nonljometjihiio  Aiclien  (Moiitgomcryihire) ;  llic 

'^(la  Aichcn  iMaBmMitbsIiiK) ;  Ihc  JCofloltt  .md  Niira-ich  An:hcnr  Soclcly. 

•"dil*  \V«I  Norfclk  Ajtlirts  (Xorfolk):  Ihe  Xorilinnijilomliiie  Archery  i^otlciy 

'^oit^unplMnhtrc)  i   the    Xoliinclmm    Pwk  AKhets  |Nollinch«nii.hite):   llii- 

^rwaiMli  Atchcrr  SociMf  (NortbaiMbcrlaiid) :  the  New  College  A>chtt>.  ami 

"le  DolJieclon  Archcfy  Sodtf  y  (CHEanUhire) ;  Uic  Atchert  of  Ihe  Tcnie  (Slirap- 

■Jiinf.  ib«   Italh    AKim,    anil    Ihc    \Vt«l    SometMiiliirc   Arclii;iy    Sodctj' 

'^oacTKlAbiro) ;  the  Norlli  StnlTotibliirc  Bowni«n'(  Kociciy,  aud  the  Liclifielil 

-^'clm  (SUlbrtlthite) :  the  Kmi  Suffulk  Atclicry  Cluli,  (he  Wivcncy  VuIIey 

^'r^tn.  the  Wnt  Suffulk  Archer*,  anil  Ibo  Houghton  Paik  Aich«ry  Society 

(SuitcAi:  tbe  EiM  Sliern  Atctiny  Club  (Surrey);  Ihc  Hot«  Taxoplulite  Sociely. 

''^tl  ibt  Qiieett'i  R»yil  Si.  Leonari'i  Anlicri  (Siumx)  ;  the  E(l|>baiIoii  Archety 

*^*e*oIy,  the  Kcowlc  Aiclitfs,  and  the  Wowlmtn  of  Ardni  {Warnichihire) ;  the 

^'■«»fc«l  Aichen  (Weifoid):  the  WJIUhiie  AKhen.   the  Savcmake  Futeti 

A-Vdny  Ch»b,BiMl  ilie  Souili  Wllth  Archcii^  (Willihiie):  ihe  WotCMlenJiire 

^->-«toy  Socbljr  (Wore«««i>hlre):  and  ibc  Ancient  Yntkihire  Anow  Meollne. 

1^^  LmiIs  A/Aen,  Ibe  N'onii  of  KoGlHid  Archery  Socltiy,  Hie  Si.  WilfiidV 

,  RfpMi  1  the  CUro  Arvh«n  anU  ihc  Kodclifl*  Areh«rt  (YorkkhlN). 


I 
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^t  the  nnnual  meetings  of  the  Grand  N*ation.il  these  societies 
'*^vuta  ia  great  foicc  from  all  (luuicrs.  and  local  champion  compctuH 
^''itU  local  cKimpion  in  Ihe  great  national  contests. 

TTic  popularity  of  arclicry  a«  a  tikillnl  recreative  exercise  dale* 

ftXHn  the  tuter  part  of  the  last  ccn(ur>\     Its  rcinval  occurred  thus  : — 

Abwa  the  year  1776  one  Mr.  Waring,  who  lived  with  Sir  Ashton 

^-e«tat  I^cestcr  House.  l>ccamc,by  reason  of  loo  close  application 

lo  ihc  desk,  afllitied  with  a  acriou*  pulmonary  comprint,  which 

^*M  tfae  ttnitcci  exertions  and  skill  of  the  ino^tt  eminent  |)hysicians 

"f  ihttioK  to  remove.     His  cite  was  considered  hopeless,  when  he 

•oreuatcly  bethought  himself  to  have  recourse  to  the  Ijoiv.     He  tried 

">  Id  in  llie  result  his  hopes  were  more  th.in  re.iliscd.     A  few  days' 

^"tiic  with  the  bow  produced  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  and 

"•Aon  lime  he  emirely  recovered  his  health,  and  attributed  hi» 

**«)Idy  to  the  constant  and  regular  practice  of  archery.     There- 

'PM  Sir  Ashton  Lever  took  to  tlie  use  of  the  boiv  on   his  own 

"•"at ;  he  was  quickly  and  eagerly  joined  by  others,  and  presently 

•?inrt  regularly  for  practice  in  the  grounds  of  Leicester   Hovise, 

'•'oBrd  ihcrosclvca  Toxophiliics.    This  is  the  origin  of  tlic  now 

**Ot«ed  Toxophilite  Society  which  holds  its  meetings  in  the  Inner 


1 
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of  tlie   Regent's   Park.     The  great  success  of  the   Royal 


—  —   — J, . —      —  „ —  --   —   — J  — 

|*opfcaitc  Society,  in  whose  contests  Cjeorjjc  IV.  (who  had  pnic- 
*"'  in  the  gartleiw  at  I«i<;e*tcr  Hoiwe),  William  IV,,  the  late  Prince 
J***!,  and  the  I'rincc  of  \\'ale3  have  coinjjetcd.  led  to  the  (oiroMivoft 
•"rBerous  other  sodedes. 

'  *wa«,  Aonww,  tmtil  the  year  1S44  that  a  national  itwcXm^  o^ 

u  1 
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nil  the  ardicry  sock-lies  in  Grc^t  BKuin  and  Ircbnd  w^3  convi 
This  WIS  held  at  York,  and  the  great  ssaemblage  of  Iiok  men  I 
immense  impetus  to  ihe  movcmcDt.  And  if  we  may  compare  m 
willi  ancieni  archery  the  pcrfofmances  of  some  of  our  lowriKn 
bowwomcn  may  be  said  to  fiiirly  rival  tlic  histonc  and  t>3ftly  falml 
exploits  of  famous  mediaeval  arcliers,  and  bowmanship,  as  a  ski 
art,  has  seemingly  approiLclied  ax  nearly  as  possible  the  poinl 
perfection. 

t^^uly  archen,  u-lio  now  vie  vrith  men  in  the  skilful  handling  ui 
bow,  did  not  begin  publicly  to  compete  for  prizes  until  t!i45< 
since  then  so  greatly  ha*  archery  increased  iu  feminine  favour 
at  one  of  the  National  gadicrings  ninety-nine  ladies  took 
competilivc  shooting,  while  the  number  of  men  competing  reai 
1 09.  The  guaranteed  priic-list  has  usually  amounted  to  about  ^, 

These  National  archery  tournaments  have  been  held  in 
localities — vik.,  four  times  at  Leamington  and  Cheltenham 
lively,  three  times  at  York  and  Derby,  twice  at  Shrewrsbur)".  K 
and  IJath;  once  at  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Worcester,  Oxford, 
Alexandra  Park,  Clifton,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Brighton,  H 
and  (the  present  one)  at  Winchester. 

Soon  after  the  National  meetings  had  been  established  ic 
loiind  necessary  to  arrange  a  regular  order  of  shooting ;  hcDCe 
origin  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  York  Round  "—the  principle^ 
which  all  public  archety  competitions  are  now  conducted.    Tliii. 
gentlemen,  consists  of  C  dozen  arrows  at   100  yards,  4  •!xit£& 
So  yards,  and  z  dozen  at  60  yards ;  and  for  ladies  4  do^'en  at 
yards  and  3  do/cn  at  50  yards.     By  this  arrangement  aicticn  1 
always  ascertain  and  keep  themselves  posted  up  in  the  dcgr«! 
skill  and  iiroticicncy  reached  by  titeir  brothers  and  sisters  of 
bow  who  sojourn  at  inconvenient  distances ;  and  it  is  upoa 
result  of  two  days'  shooting  (or  a  "double  round,"  as  it  is  tecluiic 
called)  that  the  Grand  National  ]>ri/es  arc  awarded  a»  i-he  b 
criterion  of  goodand  central  shooting.    The  chief  of  these  pti«( 
the  "  Champion  s  Gold  Medal  "  for  gentlemen,  and  the  "  Cl»ilei 
Bracer  and  Brooth  "  for  ladies  ;  and  these  greatly  coveteii  hoaw 
are  awarded  for  .i  majority  of  jioints  only,  the  points  for  the  Ch 
pion's  Medal  being  reckoned  thus  : — Two  for  the  gross  score,  I 
for  the  gross  hits,  one  for  the  best  score  at  100  yards,  one  for 
most  hits  at  the  same  distance,  and  the  like  at  So  and  60  y 
/jufcing  in  all  10  jioints.     The  ladies'  Challenge  Bracer,  wlii<i 
prcsenleii  by  the  \\'est  Norto^t  BovmveT\  \n  iSjj,  and  carrici  wi 
the  Indies'  Clian)pionship  for  iVic  ycwi,  \s  wjixv  ***:  vixca 
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kwanltd  fnr  the  grealesi  number  of  points,  in  this  case  amounting  to 

cigbl.    'ITic  hi^lmt  wore  ever  j-et  nf^bierod  at  a  National  corape- 

lition  iiiii  made  by  Mr.  Horace  A.  Foixl  (iiuihor  of  "'Ilie  'Iheorv 

u)d  I'ncliM  of  Archery")  in  the  year  1857,  at  Cliettenhain,  when 

Iw  wml  1,351  in  345  hits,  an  amazing  number,  and  one  whieli 

HiGii;:v  illiutratcs  the  advanced  sintc  of  perfection  to  nhich   the 

t«a(i>ce  tif  archery  has  attained.     Mr.  Ford  gained  the  Champion's 

MoUl  of  Great   Britain   eleven   times  in   succession,  daliiig  from 

ilic  lor  x'k^tf,  and  wa^  without  (Iout>t  the  most  xkilful  of  modern 

The    nearest  ap|<ro:tch  to   Mr.    Ford's  scores    has   been 

-  .y  the  present  Clumpion,  Major  Hawkins  Fii^hcr,   wiio  in 

■Sii  curicd  oflT  the  chief  prixc  with  a  score  of  955,  and  who  alone 

^  ioMicly  scored    i.ooo   on    a   double    round — notably  at  tlw 

•Jrak!  Western  .Archery  Meetings  al  Tcignmoiith  in  iS;o,  when  he 

■Mdr  1,0^4,  and  at  Sherborne  in  1873,  when  his  most  rcmarkjilile 

i^<ntinent  was    1,060.     In  style,  "form,"  aim,  and  grace  M^jur 

^i*^'*  ittiludc  in  shooting  is  the  ncnr«t  apjjroach  to  perfcclion 

''^'  a  nun  can  reasonably  expect  or  hope  lo  attain,  and  may  be 

iluilid  and  imitated  n-ilh  advantage  by  all  young  archers. 

"dhc  b(iy  .nichcrs,  Mrs.  Horniblow  h.is  gained  the  Championcss's 
^<-'n  [en  limes,  the  hij^hust  number  she  has  scored  in  attaining  it 
wmg  jSj,  which  she  made  at  l.camington  in  1873. 

't  it  intcrcsiiDg  to  note  the  progress  made  by  the  Grand  National 
^hoy  Meetings  since  their  commencement  on  August  3,  1S44,  at 
•"iL  On  that  day  the  assemblage  was  in  point  of  numbers  modest 
'**gb,  and  tlieru  were  no  ladies  in  the  field.  Whether  the  ladies  at 
•"*  tioK  regarded  the  public  practice  of  this  most  charming  and 
**Wrfiil  of  all  out-door  amusements  as  "  unfeminine, "  or  wlielhcr  the 
Pwluiitn  were  so  ungallant  as  not  to  invite  them  to  lake  part  in  the 
'"riw.  it  is  now  difficult  to  siy ;  certain  it  is  thai  when  they  did 
•^  » try  tlwir  skill  witli  the  bow  it  took  them  not  long  to  prove 
■■•tiiey  »-cTc  no  mean  rivals  for  toxopbilite  honours.  In  the  year 
"*'*iBf  the  esUtblisIiment  of  ihe  Grantl  National  .\rchcry  Mectiiigs 
*^  bdics  entered  the  lists  and  contended  for  the  six  prizes.  For 
'^''ccBvenicrKC  the  meeting  was  extended  to  Ino  days,  and  each 
*iy  thot  eight  dozen  arrows,  the  range  al  that  time  being  sixty  yards, 
'"beiesult.  Miss  Isabella  'nielwcU,  of  the  Royal  Itrilish  liowmen, 
*»ifcclaicd  t'tiampioness  of  England,  she  having  scored  186  in  48 
^  la  the  next  year  the  ladies  were  again  conspicuous  by  their 
***«*,  but  in  1847  llicy  happily  reapi.cared  and  have  held  tlieir 
**»!  ever  smcc.  Miss  K.  WylJe  cirritd  olT  the  pii/.e  tl\ai  ^cax  av 
""liyvit!)  .f  scotv  of  J4S  ia  65  '"Is.     In  liie  year  toUowinjj  aifto  aV 
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Derby,  Misses  Temple  and  J.  B.ittow  had  a  keen  contest 
superiority,  resulting  in  Miss  Barrow  urinning  l>y  a  score  of  167  in  4] 
hits,  MiHS  Temple  nukini;  160  in  44  hiu,  tlic  number  of  arrowi 
vmitloyetl  being  73  at  t.-.-u:h  disUnce.  In  ihv  succeeding  yv^i,  agUE 
At  Derby,  with  the  tMimc  number  oTarrutn  -is  llutt  now  adopted,  Mb) 
Temple  assumed  the  lead  by  scoring  1S9  in  55  bits ;  the  second  w^ 
taken  by  Miss  Mackay  with  16,1  score  in  43  hits.  In  the  year  i8j 
(he  Scotch  capital  was  the  ]>lacc  selected  for  the  National  assembltg 
wlien  Mri.  Calvert  obtained  the  first  pri;:e  and  Miss  Y^  Foster  1 
xecond,  scoring  161  and  156  respectively;  but  for  Leamington 
rcicncd  the  honour  of  being  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  the  fir 
Queen  of  the  Toxophilitcs,  when  in  1851  Miss  Viilers  made  thi 
formidable  score  of  504  in  loS  bits.  In  1853  Mrs.  Homiblow  can 
to  the  front  and  bore  away  the  CiiaUenge  bracer  with  365  score  ■ 
S<|  hits,  the  second  in  the  field,  Miis  M.  Peel,  being  butonc  lessf 
the  gross  score.  In  1854  Mist  Villcrs,  who  bad  for  some  tiitr 
absented  betsctf  from  the  scene  of  contention,  once  again  put  in  ■ 
appearance  (having  in  the  meantime,  by  virtue  of  some  niysterioJ 
necromancy,  become  Mrs.  Uavison),  and  obtained  489  score  in  1 « 
bile,  Mrs.  Davison  again  carried  off  the  honours  in  tlic  follo«u 
year  with  the  most  triumphant  success ;  the  second  in  the  list,  Bu 
Homiblow,  following  at  no  contemptible di*tancc— the  formcrmakiiqg 
in  115  bits  a  score  of  41)1,  and  the  latter  103  hits  and  437 
In  1 856  seventy-two  archcresscG  entered  the  lists,  the  meeting  bciq 
held  at  Cheltenham ;  here  Mrs,  Davison  unfortunately  be 
indisposed  before  she  bad  lermiuated  her  shooting,  but  with 
arrows  remaining  in  her  quiver  she  made  103  hits  and  scored  461, 
while  Mrs.  Homiblow  scored  4S7  in  log  hits,  and  became  invested 
with  the  honours  of  the  ycttr  in  consequence.  In  1S57  the  meeting 
again  took  place  at  Chelttnh.im,  and  brilliant  was  the  shooting,  the 
remarkable  score  of  C34  being  made  by  Miss  H.Chctwynd;  Mn. 
Davison  scored  54S,  and  Mrs.  Homiblow  took  a  good  positton  h 
third.  Tlie  latter  lady  again  in  185S,  at  Kxeler,  won  the  Bractf, 
with  a  score  of  457  in  101  hits;  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  St.  Geoip 
took  the  second  place  with  4aS  score  in  94  hits.  In  1S59  tbeveij 
satisfactory  number  of  eighty-four  ladies  entered  against  eighty 
six  gentlemen,  when  Miss  Turner  obtained  possession  of  ihe  ; 
making  five  points  out  of  eight  and  3  gross  score  of  630.  In  \\ 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  of  the  Lincolnshire  Archers,  secured  the  murJxox'* 
Bracer,  the  meeting  being  held  at  U.ith. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  t86t,  Liverpool  was  the  locality  sefectcd  lb 
(lie  coming  off  of  the  National  contest,  tliis  being  the  ctghtecMl 
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•umiifisaiy   of  the  csUblishmcnt  of  the  Grand  National  Arcli«ty 

Socici)'.     The  great  meetings,  open  to  all  comers,  had  now  been 

Jircxcediog  for  eighteen  years  with  jtendUy  incressing  [lopwlarily  .ind 

succesi^  each  luccecding  year  revealing  additional  skill  and  advancing 

pTcJiocncy  in  the  an  of  archer)-,  and  there  was  therefore  cvct}-reason 

for  believing  that  a  more  complete  and  vigorous  organisation  wotdd 

tie  productive  of  still  greater  results.    And,  to  judge  from  the  iKifitlon 

archoy  now  occupies,  it  is  not  too  much  to  »y  that  every  iintitiiw- 

Kxoo  has  been  fully  realiKcd.    On  tltis  memorable  occasion  in  the 

anin)i  of  archery  Mrs.   Atkinson  again  became  tlic  Championed, 

wrflh  a  Kore  of  575  ;  the  second  being  Miss  Turner,  wlio  scored  5 10. 

In  iS6>  the  meeting  was  held  in  Worcester,  when  the  Bracer  again 

luaucd  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Horniblow,  she  having  fjaincd  all 

^c]iou)is  and  scored  (Aa  in  tzii  liits,  Mrs.  Atlciniton  being  bdiitid 

t^cTtnth  a  Kore  of  543  in  1 16  hits.     In  the  year  1863  the  scene  of 

thegicBdly  but  warmly  contested  struggle  for  archery  honours  nxt 

cl>aic  Oxford,  and  again  Mrs.   Horniblow  came  ofT  victorious,  with 

**wn  punu  and  a  Korc  of  67S.  Miss  H,  Chetwynd  uking  Iicr  |»lace 

Vtccond  bjr  scoring  66S;  Mt»  D.  Edwards  following  as  third  with 

■4SS-     In   1S64   the  diitctots  of   the    Alexandra   Park,   London, 

SMuiced  a  prize-list  of  ^500,  and  at  the  Alex-mdra  Park   the 

"fcnilws  of  llic  National  Society  next  a^cmbled,  this  time  for  the 

"^  Bracer  to  |>ass  out  of  Old  EngUnd  into  the  dexterous  hands  of 

*tarifcher  of  the  Sister  Isle  ;  this  being  the  year  which  witnessed 

tic  <agBsA    triumph   of   the    Irish    archcicss,   Miss   Itcthain,  who 

""^  h(f  EogUsb  sisters  of  the  bow  by  storm,  and  the  Champion 

"ittiby  the  amazing  score  of  693.    Miss  Ectham  came  to  the 

™»nas  the  representative  of  the  County  Dublin  Archers,  and  the 

fw  sie  bore  away  was  the  Transferable  Bracer.     On  the  same 

""ocoble  occasion  Mrs.  Atkinson  scored  635,  and  Mrs.  Horniblow 

W ;  Km  S.  Butt  coming  in  fouith  with  a  score  of  539.    This  was 

tnaonjioaiily  fine  shooting,  ihc  fourth  score,  even,  amounting  to  a 

"*»!  "hich  would  have  more  than  sufhced  to  have  gained  the  Ladies' 

^^pionship  at  many  of  the   previous  contests.      Miss   Bethani 

'^tnoed  to  carry  off  the  honours  of  the  champion.sbip  for  the  next 

^  jrais,  winning  in  1865  by  606  score  in  124  hits,  and  in  1866 

•^  Wi  score  in    130  hits,    when  she   relinquished    her    envied 

PHiilion  to   Mrs.   Lister,  who  gained   it  ill   1S67   by  scoring  696 

■  ijo  hits.      In   1S68   Miss    Bciham   resumed    her  old  liabit  of 

^ng   jtway  the   Bracer,  by    making  a  score    of  673   in    128 

^  but  in  the  following  year  Mrt.  Horniblow  again  ^sttnced  all 

ha  competilors  and  came  to  the  front  the  proud  Championess  ot 
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Greal    BriUtii,    which   title  she   has   aoQually   and    triumptu: 
asserted  her  right  to  retain,  by  registering  as  her  score,  in  1S69, 
from  123  hiU;  in  1870,  70a  from  i34li!ts;in  1871, 746  from 
hits;  ill  1872,  £60  from  136  hits;  and  in  1873,  764  from  14:  Ij 
u  score  liithertu  unjiarallctcd  in  the  annals  of  ladies'  ardicry  shooCi 
:ind  one  that  would  most  assuredly  have  nude  the  hold  Robin  Ho 
himself  think  more  than  twice  ere  he  engaged  himself  in  a  coni 
with  his  own  weapon  a^iiist  ko  fomiidahle  an  opponent. 

Tills  brings  us  10  tlic  annal.t  of  modern  in^Lsculine  archer)*. 
1844  at  York  Mr.  Higginson  came  off  first  prizeman  with  a  stor( 
221,  Mr,  Meyrick  bdoga  close  second  with  a  score  of  21 8.    1 
hundred  and  twenty-one  seems  a  contemptible  »on  of  score  to  ca 
wkh  it  the  championship  of  the  world,  as  it  may  be  called,  w( 
<:ooi])aied  with  the  present  magnificent  scores  for  the  champion^ 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  early  stage  of  the  c\istcnc< 
the  National  meetings  only  half  the  number  of  arrows  which 
now  adopted  were  employed.     In   1845  Mr.  Peter  Muir,  of 
burgh,  appeared,  and  gained  the  fint  place  with  537  in  his  score, 
second  jilatc  being  taken  by  Mr.  Jones  with  499.     .\  somi 
remarkable  incident  connected  with  Mr.  Mulr's  chain plonithip  ts 
his  success  with  the  bow  was  predicted  In  a  ballad  written  by 
John  Hughes,  then  of  Donningion  Priory,  Newbury,  and  fcith 
Mr.  Tliomas  Hughes,   late  M.P.  lor  Marylebonc.    This  ball.id 
in  favour  of  "The  Fitz-Ooth"  {i.e.,  Robin  Hood),  and  printed 
the  committee.    Tlie  prophecy  ran  thus : — 

Yon  Scolsmon,  too,  will  vrax  the  day : 
CjU  me  J  u'iiii.1, 1  iiiusl  away. 

At  York  in  184(3  there  was  a  tough  and  close  contest,  Mr.  Hubb 
scoring  519  and  Mr.  Meyrick  517,  both  making  precisely  the 
number  of  hils^vii.,  117.  In  1X47  at  Derby  Mr.  Muir 
assumed  the  championship  with  a  score  of  631  against  Mr,  E.  it 
land's  549  ;  but  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Maitland  took  the  ] 
with  581,  tlie  second  in  the  Hst  being  Mr.  Bramhall,  who  scond  5^ 
1'he  day  was  a  stormy  one,  and  conspicuous  for  being  the  one  wh 
brought  out  the  future  eleven  years'  champion.  In  1849  the  hoao 
of  the  National  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  P.  Moore,  who  gain 
them  with  747,  Mr.  Ford's  score  being  703 ;  but  the  btter  genlkn 
\\  as  awarded,  in  addition  to  the  second  pri/c,  the  Champion's  < 
Medal,  which  is  given  for  the  grealest  number  of  points. 
apparent  jncongruily  of  the  Jcwrrf  priieman  carrjing  off  the  1 
pioii's    Gold    Medal    is   thus   e'sp\am«i ■.— "VW  w\t4s,V 
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remarked,  is  given  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  made  by  any- 
archer,  and  these  points  are  reckoned  thus  :  two  for  the  gross  score, 
tiLSf  for  the  gross  hits ;  one  for  the  best  score  at  100  yards,  otte  for  the 
best  hits  at  the  same  distance,  and  the  same  at  the  80  and  60  yard)^ 
ranges.    These  all  counted  make  ten  points.     Mr,  Ford  gained  five 
l>oints,  Mr,  Moore  four,  and  Mr,  Attwood  one.     In  1850  Mr.  Ford 
gained  the  championship,   which  remained  with  him  for  so  many 
years,  with  a  score  of  899  in  193  hits,  against  Mr.  C.  Gamett,  who 
scored  638.     In    1851  Mr.   Ford    scored  861  from    193    hits,   Mr, 
Branihall  being  next  with  760.     In  1852  the  champion  scored  788 
from  1S8  hits,  Mr.  Brarohall  again  being  second  (a  warm  one)  with 
77S   from   184  hits.     The   contest,  as    may  be  imagined  from  the 
scoring,  was  an  exciting  one  ;  and  Mr.  Ford's  own  remarks  upon  the 
occasion  are  worthy  of  quotation  : — "  When  the    last  three  arrows 
alone  remained  to  be  shot  Mr.  Bramhatl  was  two  points  in  score 
ahead.    It  was  then  a  simple  question  of  nerve,  and  I  conclude 
mme  ^as  belter,  as  I  scored  fourteen  to  my  worthy  opponent's  two.'" 
'"  'SjJ  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  BramhaJi  were  again  together,  the  former 
'ith  934  from  202  hits,  and  the  latter  with  733  from  167  hits.     The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  next  following  three  years,  the  scoring 
Ving  as  follows: — In    1854   Mr.  Ford    1,074  from    234  hits,  Mr. 
nranihail  748  from  176  hits;  in  1855  Mr.  Ford  809  from  179  hits, 
Wf.  Bramhall  709  from  r75  hits ;  in  1856  Mr.  Ford  985  from  arj 
•"'ts.  Mr.  Bramhall   785  from  191  hits.     This  was  the  year  of  the 
^nous  gathering  at  Cheltenham,  when  seventy-two  ladies  and  112- 
SWitlemen  arrayed  themselves  before  the  targets.     In  1857  Mr.  Ford 
"""ie  the  grandest  score  on  record — 1,251  from  245  hits.     On  this 
'^<^ion  Mr.  Bramhatl  retired  from  his  long-kept  second  place  in 
'our  of  Mr.  George  Edwards,  who  made  786  score  in  188  hits.     In 
5°  Mr.  Ford  again  amazed  his  competitors  by  scoring  1,076  in 
''4  hits,  and  Mr.  Edwards  kept  the  second  place  with  817,  scored 
^  '87  hits.     In   1859  Mr.  Ford  exhibited  a  falling  off,  his  score 
oning  951  in  205  hits;  and  i860  found  him  defeated  by  his  former 
*cond,  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  who  now  assumed  first  place  with  a  score 
886,  Mr.  Muir  being  next  >vi(h  855,  and  Mr.  Ford  third  with  807. 
1861  Mr.  F.dwards  scored  745,  and  retained  the  championship. 
*"■  Golightly  came  next  with  725,  Mr.  Muir  third  with  G62,  anit 
'■  Ford  fourth,  661,     In  1862  Mr.  Edwards  again  came  in  at  the 
jj^  with  the  capital  score  of  902,  Mr.  Ford  following  with   896,. 
?:'■  E.  Mason  with  788,  and  Mr.  T.  Bolton  with  665.     1863  found 
'■  fcluir  the  greatest  archer  probably  that  Scotland  has  ptoduceA — 
^-rate  in  modem  days— for  the  third  time  cViamyion,  njAV  a. 
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score  of  845,  Mr.  Ford  second  with  780,  and  Mr.  Coulton  and 
Edwards  third  aiid  fourth,  nith  scoii.-s  of  68j  and  669  mpective 
In  18(14  the  championship  again  passed  to  Mr.  Edn-ards.  his 
being  3g; ;  Mr.  Muir  was  second  with  811,  Mr.  Wallers  third  witt 
737,  and  die  fourth,  Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  with  ;i6.  In  iSi>s  Ms 
v..  A.  Molnurs  came  to  the  fore  wiUi  a  score  of  788  fiwo  174  hiti 
In  1S66  Mr.  Edwards  once  more  became  llie  victor,  hb  score  beii)| 
•joo  ill  igj  hits.  In  1S67  Mr.  I-'ord,  (or  the  iwelflh  time,  and  to  iht 
delight  of  x]l  good  archers  and  true,  regained  hi.^  old  pwutioo  bj 
making  the  ntrcly-approachcd  score  of  r,037  liom  115  hits,  if 
ushered  in  a  new  champion  altogether  in  the  pcrsooof  Mr.W.  Rimii 
ton,  who  gained  his  laurels  by  80;  score  in  1S7  hits.  Mr.  Rii 
ington  hejtded  the  list  again  in  1869  wilh  909  score  in  191  hits. 
1:^70  Mr.  Holmes  once  more  ;ippcarcd  ns  tirst  pri/cm.in,  this  tioai 
scoring  807  in  183  hiu ;  and  from  1S71  up  to  the  present  time  tin 
chief  honours  in  arcliery  in  this  country  have  been  monopolised  b; 
M.-tjor  liawkins  Fislier,  who  gained  theiu  iu  his  first  year's  cham 
pionship  hy  scoring  955  in  305  hits,  in  187^  l»y  771  in  175  hit*,  and 
in  1873  by  898  in  198  hits. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  a.  steady  but  marked  improvement  io 
the  scoring  has  cliaracteriacd  the  annua!  meetings  of  the  Grand 
National  Archers  since  their  inauguration,  exactly  tliirty  years  ago. 
Had  feats  like  some  of  tliose  ivliich  i  have  recorded  been  accota* 
plishcd  in  olden  days,  what  songs  of  triumph  would  have  been 
chanted  in  celebration  of  the  wonderful  hits  of  Mr.  Ford  and  Majtx 
risher  I  How  the  wandering  minstrel  would  have  filled  the  baronial 
hall  with  the  story,  told  amid  sweet  sounds,  to  pensive  and  ca^a 
listeners,  of  the  skill  of  accomplished  and  charming  Mesdamci 
Davison,  Homiblow,  Atkinson,  and  Lister,  and  Mii^es  BeUiani, 
Chetwynd,  and  Turner  !  ^Vbat  tales  of  prowess,  lisped  in  doubtfld 
but  piijuame  rhymes,  would  have  become  familiar  in  the  nursery ! 

The  I^amington  and  Midland  Counties  annual  meeting  is  anotbei 
important  institution  in  modern  archery.  It  has  occupied  a  higl 
position  in  toxophiliie  circles  ever  since  ils  foniiation  in  1854 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Henry  Bown.  The  crack  shots  of  Ul< 
nation  arc  invariably  prL'scnt  at  these  meetings.  From  StafTordsllin 
and  Northamptonshire  come  knights  and  peeresses  of  the  bow;  froo 
Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Cheshire ;  ftoo 
the  breezy  downs  of  Sussex :  from  "  proud  Lincolnshire  " ;  from  busj 
I.anc3shire,  shrewd  Yorkshire,  metropolitan  Middlesex,  an<l  remoli 
Flintshire.  Here  i[  was  that  Mr.  Ford  in  1856  took  the  archer) 
world  hy  surprise  wilh  his  then  luieqaaWei  w:oi<:  "A  A,\^&,WviDg 
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(be  uiae  meeting  in  iS6i  scored  1,014.  Here  i(  was  that  Mim 
&  batnaa  oT  rcdoububle  skill  evinced  iliat  her  Tsme  could  no 
kogcr  be  dnimeid  cxclusiv«ly  hy  the  ^Vestero  Counties,  and  ttut  Miss 
BtlhiaicMne  across  the  CHannvl  in  1864,  and  with  a  score  of  735 
fwe  }[rs.  Homiblow  the  "ictoit  couiteous"  for  having  conveyed 
"t/inta  bcr  the  Irish  Clampioiieu's  Braoer  at  Bray  the  ]>revtouJ( 
jot.  Here  luve  champions  and  <rliaiBpioDetstt,  Mrs.  Villcrs  I'orbi's, 
Mn.  P.  I.cgh,  Mni.  Miller.  Mrs,  Kinahan,  Mrs.  Litclificld,  and 
Han.  Spedding,  W.  Butt,  Macnamaia,  Tawnc}-,  Boulton,  Aston, 
^  tlnawn  many  of  t)ieir  preceding  peifomiances  into  the  Nhitdc. 
'nKimuul  nijuch  at  I^xmingtun,  whidi  "came  ofT"  so  recently  as 
1^  141I1  and  351b  June  bstt  afiords  us,  in  the  splendid  scoring  of 
iln  Uitcr,  693,  Mrs.  V.  Forbes,  656,  Miss  Hutchinson,  607.  Mrs. 
•^S^J.  "'fs-  Hornby,  580.  Mr.  Prcscot,  S»4,  Mr.  Dctham,  803, 
"'-  Fr>a,  741,  Mr.  .^itlon,  633,  Mr.  Sagar,  6aS,  Captain  GamcttJ 
''"•  lad  I.ieut.-Colonri  Norbury,  620,  some  idea  as  to  nho  otqI 
^'t^tiacd  10  wear  the  laurels  ct  the  season  of  1S74.  I 

Aaotbei  public  match  is  that  annually  shot  at  the  CiysLiI  I'alacc. 

""•tieisBobctterplacc  in  England  forsucha  "joyous  passage  of  arm*." 

Mieadmirabtc  area  of  level  greensward  known  as  the  cricket  park 

^^'W'fa  verge  and  room  for  the  targets,  and  here  season  after  season,,  J 

^"01^  irhkb  many  counties  of  England  have  persistently  sent  ihcir  • 

^'^I'iiigc&ts  to  struggle  for  coveted  guerdons,  tvc  have  seen  the  best 

^**9lts  promlaenily  placed  before  minor  celebrities,  who  again 

,  *<  RaiUed  upon  men:  novices,  and  set  tliem  seriously  lo  work, 

""Pinnj  hope  even  In  the  breasts  of  those  whose  idea  of  the  wrgct"  | 

^  "as,  until  they  had  witnessed  the  stirring  contcsu  at  Sydenham, 

r*'^y  cxaltod  above  a  mere  playing  at  "  bow  and  arrow,"  and  an 

"^  nuiriicry  of  middle  age  amusements.     In  these  trials  of  skill, 

f***iiig  botli  a  steady  liand  and  a  quick  eye,  the  following  sliootcrs 

"*ft  distiDguished  lhcin.selvct  since  the  nicelings  were  cuinmenccd 

,     '859: — Mrs,   I'inckney,  Mrs.  Kinahan,  Miss   Hutchinson,   Mrs. 

*yhew,  Miss  Kills,  Miss  Stephenson,  Mrs.  Blaker,  Sir  \V.  Baynes, 

,   *|   Messrs.  E.  Maitland,  Mcyrick,  Rogers,  F.  Townscnd,  Swiie, 

jT^t.  Walfofd,  Crokcr,  Everett,  H.  Palairct,  Boulton,  Fryer,  Sagar, 

r?^  Oregjon,  irrespective  of  many  whose  names  appear  in  the  sketch 

^(Jy  givai  of  the  National  Sotiely.     At  the  sixteenth  annual 

U  ^*ting  held  at  Sydenham  three  weeks  since  Mrs.  Pond  achieved  a 

L.     *~J)fize  score  of  700  with  130  hits;  and  Mr.  Rimlngtou,  after  a 

^^  absence  from  public  contests,  making  the  leading  score  of  91 3, 

'    .'"^S  four  points  in  excesi  uf  tliai  with  which  be  \a5t  tooV  \\\c 

^^*opioffl  ^exhl  of  Ote.ti  iitiuin,  and  Afteen  pyinis  Vn  advavxtit 
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Major  risher's    score   which    gained    the    champion    Iwnoure 
I.»tnin};ion  liisl  year. 

The  Grand  Western  riunions — another  public  match  under  ti 
auspices  of  tlie  archers  of  Cornwall.  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
^Vilis  but  open  to  archers  of  die  United  Kingdom — were 
iiicnced  at  Taumon  in  1S61,  and  have  since  been  held  at  Salbbur^7~ 
Weymouih,    lisctcr,    Tcignmouth,   and  Sherborne;  and   some 
lliesc  meeting*  have  been  of  a  cbaiacter  scarcely  secondary  to  the 
of  tlu-  (irand  National  either  in  the  number  of  competitors  or  th 
variety  and  value  of   the  prices.     There  are,  in  coniioction  w 
this  popular  contcii,  two   challenge  trophies,  which  can  onlj 
won  by  residents  of  the  five  counties.    'Hie  pomcs«ion  of  thee      _  — 
honours  entitles  ilie  winnern  to  be  considered  the  Champion  ar 
Championess  of  the  West     The  greatest  scores  by  which  the  pric 
have  been  obtained  were  6t)<»  by  Miss  Ripley  in  iS;i,  and  8 
by  Mr.  Wabond  in  iSji.     The  Lady  CLimpion  Bell  was  aUo  *- 
in  i36i  liy  Miss  A.  Turner  :  in  i86j  by  Mis,  vX.  \.  Malet ;  iu  tS<^ 
181)4,  and   1 8(36  by  Miss  S.  Dawson  (now  Mrs.  W.  ituti):  ill  iS^ 
and  18G9  by  Miss  Ripley;  in  1S70  by  Miss  M.  Lockyer;  and    «" 
jSjs  snd  i8;3  by  Mrs.  Pinckncy.     The   Gentlemen   Champion* 
haie  been — in   i36i,  1S61,  1S63,  and  1864,   Mr.   H.   B.  llarc;  i^ 
1866,  Mr.  H.  Walrond;  in   iS68,  Colonel  Ward;  in    1869,  Mr.  R 
I'ricc ;  in  1S70,  Mr.  Walrond  ;  in  i8-s,  Mr.  Price,  and  in  1873  Mt-^ 
().  K  Prcscot.     It  was  at  the  Grand  Western,  at  Sherborne,  tn  1&71, 
that  Major   Fisher  made  his  most  remarkable  score  of  1,060  in 
5SO  hits,  of  which  twenty-one  were  golds;  and  within  the  last  few 
yenis   ihi;   best  deeds  of  the  undermentioned   arcliers   have  been 
chronicled  in    connection   with    their  achievcmcnls  at   the  Grand 
Western : — Mrs.  Everett,  Mrs.  Kinahao,  Mrs.  Hicks,   Mrs,  Lelts. 
Mrs.  V,   Forbes,  Admiral  Lowe,  Colonel  Smyth,   Messrs.  C.  H. 
Kvereit,   G.  E,  Fryer,  ,\slon,   Rimington,  Coulson,   Jenoer   Fust, 
K.  N.  Snow,  and  C.  H.  fiamett — the  last  an  honoured  name  among 
the  bowmen  of  England,   and  one  which  will  be  foimd  time  after 
lime  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  NaiioaaL- 
Society,  equally  with  those  of  the  veteran  judge,  Mr.  C.  M.  Calde — 
cott,  and  the  courteous  secretary,  the  Rev.  O.  Luaid. 

,\  pecoliariiy  of  the  Leamington  meeting,  in  which  it  was  imitated  bv^ 
those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  Grand  Western  toum.iys,  wa^ 
that  winners  of  first  or  second  National  prices  within  the  pre%'ious  ihre^  ' 
years  were  prevented  from  counting  their  while  and  black  circles,  anc^ 
wiimers  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  cr  sixih  prices  within  that  period  thci  ^ 
outer  whites  only.     This  \s  a  5ome'«\^a,\.  svnftW  o.Tti.'&^etnaft,  \» «,! 
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'I'kich  obliges  a  Dcfby  winner  w  carry  extra  weight  for  ilw  (;ootI- 

'O^kI  Cup;  and  it  seems  an  c<itiiub]c  artangcmcnt,  u  a  lolcraUty 

-^^cunite  ihoi  now  and  then  >unds  a  good  cli.tncc  .tg.-tinst  civiin- 

S>i^n3,  fftifi  oihenvoe  would  be  certain  to  secure  the  bc«l  prices.    Of 

*^K>\xtK  those  who  xtt  losen  by  these  regulations  grumble  a  little ', 

l.>«t  this  »  of  snmtl  cioiisc<iucn<:c  when  comiiared  with  the  additional 

.3e<rst  with  which  all  ollici  candid:ites  for  the  honours  (>f  the  award 

«?nteT  the  lists.     It  is  at  the  National  that  the  great  giiiix  va\\>\  loot; 

iVir  their  burels,  and  be  cx>ntent  to  allow  rising  celebrity  to  have  n 

€sk.\r  tield  eliewhere. 

.At  the  (.iiand  National  meeting  held  ix  Chelteoham  in  1873  the 
^«3^iiiiEiittcc  resolved  to  leconiniend  that  in  fiittire  the  winneis  of  llic 
l*rindpal  prizes  at  the  National  competitions  tliall  at  public  matches 
fcntjinit  to  deductions  io  the  following  ratio  :— 

'Vrlanors  of  tinx  wore  placet  at  any  National  within  three  ytui  In  \\i\t  ID  pcr 
ccoL  iJMluctod  IVom  thdi  giou  icorct  i  uinncix  of  Ihc  icconil  xud  Ihiicl,  1  j  |)cr 
<cnt.i«Iilw  fourth  and  fifth,  loper  («nt.,an(t  uf  the  other  >C9iepiiM»  3  per  ccni. 

niiete  deductions  arc  to  apply  to  hits  as  well  as  to  scores,  and  to 
laciiei  as  well  as  to  gentlemen.  This  new  plan  of  pcircniagc-hondi- 
*- *pping,  instead  of  the  former  system  of  dcdticiing  bUtki  and  whiles. 
^^^^'^nx  into  operation  with  the  J^ean^iRgton,  Sydcnbain,  and  (irand 
"  •=*lcm  Committees  during  the  season  of  1873;  and  loral  ardiery 
'^''^ics,  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  improvement,  have  nol  been 
*^w  to  adopt  a  similar  system  at  their  pti/c  meclingi, 

•An»ODg  the  older  existing  Knglish  societies,  the  most  venerable  is 

**'"obably  the  one  known  as  the  "  Ancient  Vorkshirc  Arrow  Mcetiuf;. ' 

*'cli  was  revived  as  Ihr  back  as  1673,  from  which  d^lc  a  regular 

.*^'^^^rd  of  the  winners  has  been  kept.     'Ihc  priie  {an  arrow  of  silver) 

*  "Competed  for  annually,  and  is  obtained  by  the  first  hit  in  the  gold. 

^*Ic  the  second  prite,  a  silver  bugle,  goes  with  the  first  hit  in  the 

j^^-      The  winner  of  the  first  prize  is  the  captain  for  the  yc.tr.  and 

^  >vbo  carries  off  the  wlver  bugle  is  constituted  lieutenant  lor  the 

^^'ic  periotL     Tliere  are  also  two  other  prizes,  viz. :  a  medal  for  tlte 

**»lest  number  of  hits,  and  a  very  3n<:ient  honi  spoon,   M'hich  i* 

^Crvcd  for  the  archer  who  last  hits  the  white.     'Ilic  lime  and  place 

*>aecting  (always,  until  lately,  within  twenty  miks  of  iTiholincon- 

*^-*l'e«)  arc  fixed  by  the  captain. 

iTic  Woodmen  of  Anlcn  (Warwickshire)  is  aiiollier  old  society, 

^***i  «at  rcvivx:d,  after  a  long  lapse,  in  Uie  year  1 7S5.     The  number 

mcmbcn  is  limited  lo  eighty  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  society  were 

J^^r^nded  by  general   consent  m  favour  of  llie  \ave  Sit  V^Wtt 

*^«»f  00  the  occasioa  cf  the  jubilee  festival  in  1S35.    ■V\\e  ¥At\  ^ 
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Ay'lesford  is  Lord  Warden  of  the  Woodmen  or  Ardcn,  who  hold  their* 
meetings  it  Mnideii,  where  a  forest  hall,  used  botli  as  a  (lining-room 
and  a  iMllroom.  was  erected  in  1S44.    The  ihooting  grounds  nre  in 
the  Forest  of  Ardcn,  and  consist  of  nboiit  twelve  ncres  of  land.     The. 
silver  bugle  horn  of  Ardcn  was  presented  to  the  sodcty  in  1787  by 
the  I'^rl  of  Aylejford ;  it  is  never  shot  for  at  a  less  distance  than] 
nine  srore  yards,  which  may  be  extended  lO  twelve  score.     In  the 
following  year  l^dy  Aylesford  gave  the  woodmen  a.  silver  arrow, 
be  shot  for  nl  nine  «core  yards.    Afterward:;  two  medals,  a  gold  aitctf 
a  silver  one,  were  gi\cn  to  the  society  by  Mr.  William  Palmer  ns 
prizes  for  the  Master  Forester  and  Senior  Vcrdcrer.     A  small  Irnglc  | 
and  arrow  arc  awarded  annually  as  ladies'  prizes,  on  the  days 
shooting  for  the  bugle  and  arrow,  tlie  mode  of  atvarding  them  beinij 
this  .■— 

F.vtry  woodtnSD  wbUoe  lo  contend  for  the  biij[1e  or  umw  dnwt  »  ntimtie 
by  lot  for  his  tank  Id  ihaollnc:  the  numlK'rx  iic  .iftti ward*  put  tfelo  a  bi^'i'iJ^ 
ilrawii  by  tlic  Inrtics  and  »Ii<  w'lo — bring  0  ipiiitt(r  or  a  bride— is  fojiunnle- 
enouch  lo  draw  Ibc  nuoibtr  of  tlio  winner  it  prCMnlcd  with  the  piitc,  ind  i» 
exprcU'l,  ;iH  "<iaccn  of  the  day,"  to  Open  the  dunce  in  (he  Bwotpg  wiihtlie>J 
wiiuitr  fur  a  [larliicr.* 

There  are  two  other  medals  than  those  ]>reviously  mentioned, 
which  were  given  in  the  year  1818,  by  Mr.  \Vriotbesley  Oigbj-,  thej 
then  secretary,  as  prices  for  the  best  archers  of  the  year  at  100  j-ards 
range— the  gold  one  for  the  woodman  who  shall  gain  tlie  greatest 
number  of  jiriies  at  tiie  grand  urgct.  or  "  wardmote,-  and  the  rilve 
one  for  him  who  shall  gain  the  next  greatest  number.    The  n-inners 
of  these  medals  rank  for  the  year  ensuing  next  alter  the  Senior  Ve^ 
dcrcr.     The  Master  Forester  for  the  year  is  the  woodman  who  first 
hits  the  gold  at  the  annual  w.irdinotc.  and  he  who  makes  the  nest  ■ 
gold  is  choEcn  Senior  Verdercr  for  the  same  period.  I 

Another  good  archery  society  is  the  (JiicL-n's  Kuyal  St.  Leonard's 
Aichers,  formed  in  1833  at  Hastings,  undt-r  the  special  patronage 
of  the  late  Duchess  of  Kent ;  the  late  Prince  Consort  waa  a  patron 
of  this  society,  and  to  ii  the  Queen  and  her  royal  mother  presented 
in  1S34  two  peq>ctual  lionorary  prii:ea  to  be  &hot  for  annually,  called 
"Tbc  Royal  Victoria  Priies,"  together  with  a  "  banner,"  as  a  token 
of  their  illustrious  patronage.  Tno  more  hotiomry  priics  were 
added  by  the  same  illustrious  donors  in  1837.    The  challenge  priies  ^ 


•  TtJs  rule  suggested  lo  Mr.  J.  Hu(;ht3,  of  DoDcinston  Priory,  o«ie  of  tlie^B 
Biiinyt  songs  with  wiiich  he  promoted  tlit  liaiwAm  ntcn^menl  of  hvir  mMtiogi  io^* 
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of  the  society  are— for  ladies,  ilic  first  Viclorin.  for  higlicst  score,  and 
consisting  oToroamenls  for  the  hair,  and  the  second  \'ictoria,  for  th«-, 
Sreauit  aumbcr  of  hits,  also  an  honorary  star.     For  gcntlctnen  Iht 
are  1  silver  Iwglc  and  an  honorary  star,  the  former  being  gained: 
by  the  bc»  score. 

Aitheiy  in  Ireland  appears  unfortunately  to  be <)cclining.    Erin' 

onct  t<ULi'lcd  of  her  National  Meeting.  an<l  besides  possessed  three 

public  matcbcs,  viz. :  The  Grand  Ulster,  the  Grand  Lcinstcr,  and 

the  )lui»ter  Grand ;  but  all  liave  passed  away.     It  was  ai  llic  Irish 

National  in  1864  lliat  ML«  Itctham  achieved  one  of  her  best  scores, 

65s  6001  la;  hits;  that  Mr.  Edwatds  scored  Sa;  from   191  hits; 

>oditui  Mr.  Bclham  in  1S66  first  obtained  the  Irish  Champion's 

Mcdti  on  a  total  of  800  in  i  ;6  hits:     Tlie  gentlemen's  and  ladies' 

cnas^ioo  honours  at  this  meeting  were  last  gained  by  Mr.  Betb.ini 

">d  Mis*  Hutchinson  respectively,  both  of  whom—and  also  Miw. 

"^tfttai,  daughter  of  the  former — have  conspicuously  distinguished 

"^^vsdves,  as  lias  been  already  described,  at  our  English  matches  ; 

*''■-  Iklham  being  the  best   shot  Ireland  has  produced,   and   still 

"•^Mcr  of  tlie  Irish  Champion  Medal.    In  August  Usl  Sir  Edward 

^^  arranged   an  open   match  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition 

**2cc,  Dublin,  in  the  hope  of  resuscitating  the  declining  art  and 

establishing  at  least  one  public  match  in  the  Irish  inctrojiolis ; 

^'  the  laudable  effort  bore  little  fniii,  and  archery  in  liclaiid,  which 

Jy  the  time  seemed  to  be  looking  up,  now  appear*  to  be  hopeless. 

**i  Sir  Edward  Lcc  remained  in  I>ublin,  the  hope  of  seeing  archery 

, .  "^^ed  there  in  all  its  glory  nould  have  been  a  reasonable  one,  but 

j~^  l^resence  I»-<  been  ttuusfcrred  to  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Miiswcll 

^1-     At  the  match  referred  to  Mr.  Eetliam  registered  the  liighcsl 

'^^*'c,  and  won  the  chief  pri2e,  a  silver  ciii>,  making  666  in  161  hits. 


fid 
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*  neat  principal  priic  fell  to  the  share  of  Miss  Hutchinson,  who 

j**ic  tiw  greatest  gross  score  among  the  lady  competitors,  viz. :  C38 

(-.    *  3'  hili.     At  this  meeting  the  Northern,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Ring's 

^^•^nty,  and  I-ongford  Clubs  were  well  represented. 

*'lic  Itiih  (.'hampion's  Medids,  formerly  the  great  attraction  of  the 

^f   defunct    Irish  National    .Meeting,   were  last  contended  for  in. 

j?**9.  and  anardcd — the  ladies'  championship  and  medal  to  Miss 

'^ichinson  with  a  score  666  from  130  hits;  and  the  championship 

^""l  medal  to  Mr.  Bedlam,  for  716  score  Ln  164  hits.    This  was  the 

^^*  ofthcoocc  famed  Irish  National. 


T'hc  only  archery  clubs  now  existing  in  Ireland  are  the  Count)' 


-  -'^tiiin,  the  Wexford,  the  Ijongtord,  the  King's  Coiitity,  vhe  .\traA^\, 


^liow,  tite  Deny  and  Anxfim,  tlic  Banii,  and  U\e  Mea\.\\. 
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Archery  in  Scotland  is  not  quite  so  dourishii^  as  could  be  wb}ie<I ; 
yet  the  lii.*iory  of  some  of  the  Scotlish  'I'oxophiliie  AsMX^iitions  i^ 
both  interesting  and  iTurioux.     The   Kilwinnin);  Papinijo  vras  |>cr>S 
milted  10  die  of  neglect  in  1870,  after  having  atlaiued  its  jSjth  yeir. 
'I1ie  chief  honours  of  this  society  were  ([Auied  by  tlie  archer  whu^j 
with  his  foot  placed  against  the  luse  of  the  church,  cotild  knocl: 
one  oT  the  wiugs  of  3  woodcu  bird,  representing  a  jiopinjay,  and 
^xcd  to  a  pole  projecting  fiom  the  steeple,  by  discharging  his  ar 
at  it  perpendicularly  from  the  ground.    The  prine  vras  a  silver  airow. j 
The  present  Prince  of  Wales  was  tlie  last  patron  of  this  sodeiy.    It] 
is  to  be  hoped  tltai  the  lovers  of  archery  in  Scotland  will  seek  v\ 
Tcvivc  the  glories  of  this  most  ancient    and  historic  inst)tuttoD.| 
Another  famous  society  no  longer  existent  was  the  Irvine  Toxophi- 
litcs,  formed   in    iSu-     '"    '^39   it^  members  took  pan  in  the, 
£glii)toa  Tournament,  cUd  in  lincoln  green  and  buff,  and  wca 
Iiuck.skin  boots.    They  were  conimnnded  by  Captain  Orahame,  ^nd 
the  I'^^rl  of  F.glinton  (aftt-rwards  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  wai  soj 
impressed  with  the  event  that  he  caused  to  be  olTeied  for  annii 
competition  a  gorgeous  gold  belt  and  quiver,  set  with  large 
valuable  cubuncles,    and   known    as   the    "  Eglinton    Toumame 
Belt,"  and  every  year  the  Kglinton  trophy  was  shot  foi  until  lh( 
society  came  lo  an  end. 

-Vnolhcr  imporiant  body  of  ancient  bowmen,  and  one  which 
the  advantage  of  present  existence,  is  that  of  the  Ro>'aI  Company  ■ 
Archere  known  as  "The  Queen's  Body  Guard  for  .Scotland."    This' 
society  is  sii|)i)osed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  comnii.tsi oners  appointed 
by  J.inies  1.  of  .Scotland,  who   enforced  the  practice  of  archeiyX 
ihroiiehom  the  countrj-,  and  it  received  tlie  title  of  "His  Majesty^!™ 
Company  of  Archers  "  in  the  year  iiJjy  from  the  King  himselC    The 
usual  range  is  i3o  yards,  and  the  shooting  is  limited  entirely  to  the 
members  oi  ihe  company.     The  Roya!  .-Xrchers  liiild  their  privileges 
under  the  ("rowii  by  Roya!  Charier,  which  enjoins  upon  them  ibe     ; 
service  of  a  [i.iir  of  barbed  arrows  to  the  Sovereign.    Thus  a  pair  of^ 
these  arroivs    were  presented   to   Cicotgc  IV.    at    Lcith,  upon    thi=» 
occasion  of  that  King's  visit  to   Kdinburgh  in  iSaj;  and  also  lc^_ 
Queen  Victoria  when  she  visited  Holyrood  in  1841.    The  api)oiiit»'.ai 
mcnt  of  the  company  to  be  "  Tlie  King's  Body  Guard  for  Scolland  -M 
was  confirmed   by  \Villiam   IV.,  who  presented  it  witli   two  n« 
oolouis.    The  collection  of  ancient  jiaperi  upon  archerj-  which 
so  long  remained  in  the  posse.ssion  of  this  distinguished  body 
Ui\o\}\{iXtte%  -ind  which  Mr.  Julm   Balfour  I'aul  has  underlaken 
arrange  and  edit,  is  now  in  the  ptws,  a.ni  \\s  ■^wWicaiton 
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e^erly  irelcomed.  The  Salisbury  Archers  of  Edinburgh  are  now  no 
moie,  and  I  fear  not  much  better  report  can  be  made  of  the  St, 
Moogo  Aichei?  of  Glasgow. 

The  Championship  Medal  of  Scotland  is  io  the  possession  of 
ColoDel  Robertson,  of  the  Royal  Toxophilites  (London),  who  has 
won  it  more  tlian  once. '  It  is  annually  shot  for,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Champion  Medal  of  Great  Britain,  sometimes  at 
Edinbuigb,  Linlithgow  Palace,  or  Glasgow.  Scotland  has  produced 
some  fine  shots  in  our  time,  prominent  among  whom  stands  Mr. 
PeierMuir,  twice  Champion  of  Great  Britain  and  many  times  cham- 
pon  in  bb  own  country.  It  was  at  the  meeting  held  at  Stirling,  in 
"Ms,  that  a  remarkably  keen  contest  took  place  between  Miss  Betham 
SDilltn.  Homiblow.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  there  was  but  one 
{"^between  the  ladies,  that  point  being  in  favour  of  Miss  Betham, 
"leo  champiooess ;  at  the  termination  of  the  60  yards  on  the  second 
^  but  6  points,  and  at  the  finish  29  points ;  and  this  not  from  any 
^ing  off  in  Miss  Betham's  magnificent  shooting  that  season,  for  she 
^^^  at  Stirling  the  largest  score  of  the  yean7i4),  but  from  the 
ffttdid  scoring  of  Mrs.  Homiblow,  in  whose  favour  685  weru 
'^giawed. 

•Tie  principal  societies  in  Wales  are  called  the  "  Royal  British 
■^owtnen"  and  the  "Raglan  Archers." 
I  must  defer  till  next  month  the  consideration  of  the  moot  question 

^  range  and  certain  suggestions  for  increasing  the  popularity  of  the 

art. 

An  Edin'bi;roh  Salisbury. 
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Love  in  Winter. 


BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
L 

tOVE  h  liki  Ike  ma^ 

Ami  a-fry  rott  shaUfaUt 
/vr  sure  itj  summer  dsta 
They  perish,  atu  and  ail, 
27im  love,  tMJe  leava  are  m  the  tree. 

And  birds  sii^  in  the  bawers : 
IVhen  Tifinltr  eaims,  loo  tale  'twill  be 
Tofliuk  the  hapfy  flowers" 

It  U  a  Tnaiden  tinging. 

Ad  ancient  ^x\  in  sooih ; 
The  <S\ii.y  room  is  Tinging 

VN'ith  her  slirill  song  of  youth ; 
The  white  keys  sob  as  swift  ^e  tries 

Eacti  slirill  and  aliricking  scale  : 
"  O  t^>e  is  like  l)u  roses!"  cries 

This  muslin'd  nightingale 

In  a  dark  comer  dozing 

1  close  ray  eyes  and  care, 
And  call  up,  while  reposing, 

A  glimpse  from  other  years; 
A  gen  re- picture,  quaint  and  Dutch, 

I  sec  from  this  dark  seat, — 
'Tis  full  of  human  brightness,  such 

As  makes  renienibr<ince  sweet. 

II. 
Flat  leagues  of  endless  meadows 

[In  Holland  lies  the  scene]. 
Where  many  pollard-shadows 

O'er  nut-brown  ditches  lean  ; 
Orcy  clouds  above  that  never  break. 

Mists  the  pale  sunbeams  stripe, 
Vf\\\\  grouys  of  steaming  cattle,  make 

A  landscape  "  ahct  Ciiyj" 
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A  windmill,  aad  below  it 

A  cottage  near  a  road, 
Where  some  meek  pastoral  poet 

Might  make  a  glad  atx>de ; 
A  cottage  with  a  garden,  where 

Prim  squares  of  pansies  grow, 
And,  sitting  on  a  garden-chair, 

A  Dame  with  locks  of  snow. 

In  trim  black  tniss'd  and  bodiced, 

With  petticoat  of  red. 
And  on  her  bosom  modest 

A  kerchief  white  bespread. 
Alas  I  the  breast  that  heaves  below 

Is  shiivcU'd  now  and  thin, 
Tho'  vestal  thoughts  as  white  as  snow 

Still  palpitate  within. 

Her  hands  are  mitten'd  nicely. 

And  folded  on  her  knee ; 
Her  lips,  that  meet  precisely. 

Are  moving  quietly. 
She  listens  while  the  dreamy  bells 

O'er  the  dark  flats  intone — 
Now  come,  now  gone,  in  dying  swells 

The  Sabbath  sounds  are  blown. 

Her  cheek  a  withered  rose  is. 

Her  eye  a  violet  dim ; 
Half  in  her  chair  she  dozes. 

And  hums  a  happy  hymn. 
But  soft  !  what  wonder  makes  her  start 

And  lift  her  aged  head. 
While  the  faint  flutterings  of  her  heart 

Just  touch  her  cheek  with  red  ? 

The  latch  clicks ;  thro'  the  gateway 

An  ^ed  wight  steps  slow — 
Then  pauses,  doffing  straightway 

His  broad-brimm'd  gay  chapeau  ! 
Swallow-tail'd  coat  of  blue  so  grand, 

With  buttons  bright  beside. 
He  wears,  and  in  his  trembling  hand 

A  nosegay,  ribbon-tied. 

s  1 
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His  thin  old  legs  Irip  lightly 

In  breeches  of  luiikeen, 
His  wrinkled  face  looks  brightly, 

So  rosy,  fresli,  and  clean — 
For  old  he  n  and  wrinkled  plaiit, 

Willi  locks  of  goldeii-gray, 
And  leaning  on  a  tusell'd  cane 

Me  hobbles  on  bis  w-ay. 

Oh,  skyUrk,  singing  o\a 

The  silent  mill  hard  byi 
To  this  so  happy  lovct 

Sing  out  with  sumnter  cry ! 
He  hears  ihcc,  tho'  his  blood  is  cold. 

She  hcar^  tho'  deaf  and  weak ; 
She  elands  to  grccl  him,  as  of  old, 

A  blush  ujKjn  her  check. 

Ill  spring-time  they  were  parted 

By  some  sad  wind  of  woe  ; 
Forlorn  and  broke  a-hearled 

Each  fullered,  long  ago ; 
They  parted,^ half  a  century 

liacli  took  the  path  of  pain — 
He  lived  a  bachelor,  and  she 

Was  never  woo'd  again. 

But  when  the  summer  ended. 

When  autumn,  too,  was  dead. 
When  every  vision  splendid 

Of  youth  and  hope  was  (led. 
Again  these  twain  came  face  to  fac« 

As  in  the  long  ago — 
They  met  within  a  sunless  place 

In  the  season  of  the  snow. 

"  0  ^f^  w  like  the  rous. 

Lm-e  comts  and  leve  muslfifc  ! 
Btfert  the  summer  doses 

Lev^s  rapture  and  Imt's  gift  I " 
O  peace  !  for  in  the  garden  there 

He  hows  in  raiment  gay ; 
DofTs  hal,  and  with  a  courtly  air 

Presents  his  tond  bo\srvA»:>- 
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One  day  in  eveiy  seven, 

WhUe  church-bells  softly  ring, 
The  happy,  silent  Heaven 

Beholds  the  self-same  thing : 
The  gay  old  boy  within  the  gate, 

With  ribbons  at  his  knee!^ 
"  When  winter  comes  is  love  too  lateV 

O  Cupid,  look  and  see ! 

O  talk  not  of  love's  rapture, 

When  youthful  lovers  kiss  ; 
AVhat  mortal  sight  may  capture 

A  scene  so  sweet  as  this  ? 
Beside  her  now  he  sits  and  glows, 

While  prim  she  sits,  and  proud, — 
Then,  spectacles  upon  his  nose. 

Reads  the  week's  news  aloud  ! 

Pure,  with  no  touch  of  passion. 

True,  with  no  tinge  of  pain ; 
Thus,  in  sweet  Sabbath  fashion. 

They  live  their  loves  again. 
She  sees  in  him  a  happy  boy — 

Swift,  agile,  amorous-eyed ; 
He  sees  in  her  his  own  heart's  joy — 

Youth,  hope,  love,  vivified ! 

Content  there  he  sits  smoking 

His  long  Dutch  pipe  of  wood ; 
Gossiping  oft  and  joking. 

As  a  gay  lover  should. 
And  oft,  while  there  in  company 

They  smile  for  love's  sweet  sake. 
Her  snu(f-box  black  she  hands,  and  he 

A  grave,  deep  pinch  doth  take  ! 

There,  gravely  juvenescent, 

In  sober  Sabbath  joy, 
Mingling  the  past  and  present. 

They  sit,  a  maid  and  boy  I 
"  0  l<rve  is  like  the  roses  !  "—No  ! 

Thou  foolish  singer,  cease  ! 
Love  Smds  his  Preside  'mid  the  snow, 
And  smokes  the  pipe  of  peace  1 
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Influence. 


IT.— MANCHESTER. 

Manchester  has  a  long  pa«t  history  as  well  as  a 
powerful  modcTD  inHiieiice.  Cells  of  several  uibes, 
Latins,  Saxons,  Danes,  andNonnans  have  foiiglit  over 
this  site  on  the  banks  of  Ihc  oarrow  Invell,  and  it  was 
throii^'h  much  tribulation  and  sufTcriiig  th^t  Manchester  became  a 
settled  ponion  of  tliat  many-raced  Engbnd  in  whose  futuie  history 
she  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a  pan. 

Old  Leland,  whose  testimony  rclaies  to  ilic  period  of  the  reign  wf 
Henry  VIII.,  says  of  Manchester : — "  It  standetb  south  side  of  thefl 
IrwcU  river,  in  Salfordshirc,  and  is  the  fairest,  best  builded,  qnicklicst 
and  most  populous  townne  of  al  I^wceslreshire." 

Camden  confirms  this  sL-tteinent  a  little  later,  and  says  that  itfl 
surpassed  the  neighbouring  towns  "  in  elegance  and  popuknisness."  " 
Its  importance  then,  as  now,  was  due  to  the  cvccllcncc  of  its  manu- 
facture of  woollens,  which,  curiously  mough,  were  early  called  J 
Manchester  cottons.  In  1714,  according  to  Dr.  Stulccley,  Manchester^ 
was  the  "  largest,  most  rich,  populous,  and  busy  village  in  England,""" 
and  lie  adds:  "Their  trade,  whicli  is  incredibly  targe,  consists  mucl^a 
in  fustians,  girth-webh,  tickings,  tapes,  &c;,  which  are  dispersed  al^E! 
over  the  kingdom  and  to  foreign  jiarts,  They  have  looms  which — i 
work  twenty-four  laces  at  a  time,  which  were  stolen  from  the  Dutdi^H 
[Was  this  an  anticipatory  notion  of  Free  Trade?]  There  is  a  fit— i 
school  here,  maintained  by  a  mill  on  the  river,  which  raises  ^10-^ 
per  annum.  And  on  the  same  river,  for  the  space  of  three  Tn'''r'""' 
iipA\irds,  there  are  no  less  than  sixty  water  mills." 

In  the  dispute  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  Man^hrtl-^"" 
like  almost  all  the  large  towns,  took  sides  against  the  King,  ar  ^ 
successfully  resisted  an  assault  made  by  the  royal  forces  under  Lo  ^^ 
Strange.  It  was  renowned,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  as  "  a  zeali^"*^ 
:iiid  godly  place,"  and  it  was  probably  for  its  zeal  in  the  p(^"^>- 
cnuse  that  Cromwell  in  h«  "Rrforov  Ml"  anticipated  183a  *-^^ 
S-t^c    .^    member  to  this  among  il\c  cj\\\«  \wj,ft  Xwres.  '«\«»[& 
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I  sumaontd  to  send  rcprescntslivcs  to  his  {mi  ParlianK-nl.    "  Bonniv 

I  PiioK  Chultc,"  in  his  rash  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  hb 

I  wniars,  eatLted   MandMxtcr  on   November  39,   17451  iind  was 

I  [«xbia)ed  here  u  Janes  III.     His  so^-cicignty  was  a  short-lived 

L  <nt,  kt  ns  not  a  Uttic  diuistious  to  the  town  and  its  inhabitants. 

I  BjKm  3.  native  poet,  and  a  warm  partiun  of  the  "  Prince  Pretender," 
"•(iplitd  his  friends  with  four  lines  which  long  ser»'ed  ihein  for  » 

L  Xaston  festive  and  public  occasions.    They  are  the  well  l:nown  : — 

I  God  Men  the  Kka^ !  I  mean  out  b'aiih*i  DeUaAa : 

I  God  falcu — DO  hann  in  blMnn-— llio  Prelender  I 

I  But  who  Pictondn  i»  or  who  ii  Kin g. 

I  God  U(n  tm  all,  b  qmli!  atiolhcr  tbinj;. 

I  ^  the  present  and  the  put  the  intlucncc  of  Manchester  on  the 

I         ^»iuty  u  lorxe  springs  from  the  same  source,  and  that  influence 
I         *st«en  more  social  and  economic  than  political.     It  was  based     ■ 
I         "Poo  mde,  and  her  greatest — akDosi  her  »nly  really  great  achieve-    f 
."'co^  the  Free  Trade  agitation  and  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  had 
''*  oripn  in  and  drew  its  strength  from  tlie  disastrous  consequeDccB 
*^  InCection  upon  trades  and  maDufactuTcs. 

I'd  Maacfacster  bdongs  the  honour   of  having  formed  a  dis- 

"*»<tiTe   school   of  public  men  in   the  Free  Trade  stiu^c ;  but 

^*btm  preceded,  and  was,  indeed,  the  necessary  forerunner  of  Free 

/"twJe.    Like    Biraiinghara,    Leeds,  anil    other    large    centres    of 

*^ttiaij-,  Mancliester  had  been  unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Cotn- 

****"».    The  member  given  by  Cromwell  was  of  course  taken  away 

***<''  the  Resumttion.     The  French  War  resulted  in  dear  food,  heavy 

^*w,  and  distress.    The  colliers  dragged  two  can-loads  of  coal  from 

^'liloa  to  Cartton  House,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  m  the 

'^i'e  tliat  if  they  could  bring  llicir  sufTerings  and  want  visibly  before 

*^e  actual  Iiead  of  the  State  he  might  put  an  end  to  them,    A 

"nilar  fancy  look  possession  of  ihc  poor  workmen  of  Manchester. 

_^   '819,  a  year  of  fearful  distress,   they  proposed   10  luarcli   10 

^*'>doD  and  lay  their  complainu  before  the  Regent.     They  pro- 

P'^'cd,  of  course,  to  *ralk  all  die  way,  to  sleep  under  hedges  or  in 

r^'OiS  at  HUghl,  and  die  poor  simple  souls  had  provided  iheniseK-cs 

Jj^'h  blankets  for  that  purjiose.     They  were  rather  roughly  treated  by 

^*    not  over-scrupulous  authorities  of  the   time.    These   elotpient 

-|,****gh  almost  speechless  proclaimers  of  ihc  people's  miseries  were 

**l>«scd,  imprisoned,  and    never    allowed    to  reach   the  august 

.^*"**cncie  of  him  whom  tlicy  fondlj-  hoped  to  move  by  ihcw  U\t  cS 
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The   remedy  in  which  the  people  believed  was  Parliantcn 
Keromi.     Early  in  ihis  memorahle  year  of  1819  a  great  meeting 
bckl  at  Manchester,  and  again  the  people  resolved  not  to  apply 
Kirliamciil  but  directly  to  the  Prince  Regent     Tlieir  profound 
h-belicf  in  the  want  of  sympathy  bctw<;en   tlie  Legislature  and 
people  led  to  this  inEauiation.    The  year  was  destined  noi  to 
vviihoiu  making  widL-r  the  gulf  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
the  Iiatied  of  class  a^-ainst  class,  which  had  recently  been  < 
igrievuusly  quick  growth,  was  intensified  by  the  shedding  of  ionoca 
[blood.    'Iliis  was  the   Peterloo  massacre.     The  Government  h 
publlslicd  jiroclamations  against  "  scditiou*  meetings."     The  ti 
"  legislatorial  attorneys  and  representatives  for   llirroinghani "  hi 
been  elected,  and  a  pToclamation  against  mock  elections  had  al 
Lbeen  issued.    Nevertheless  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting 
lanchester  to  pelition  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  reform  of  Fi 
liamcnt  and  the  repeal  of  the  com  bws.     August  16  was  the  di 
fixed  for  the  meeting,  and  ,1  field  near  St.  Peter's  Church,  calli 
St.  Peter's  l-'icld,  ilic  place.    The  people  were  assembled — 60,000 
number — and  the  chairman,  "Orator  Hunt,"  was  addressing  iha 
when  they  were  alUcked  by  a  body  of  yeomanr^',  who  killed  etg 
persons  and  wounded  about  600   in    the  .ittenapt  to  disperse  ll 
meeting  and  arrest  its  chairman.   This  attack  of  the  yeomanry  on  tM 
people  has  inspired  seventl  local  ballads.     1  quote  a  leise  from  OM 
of  these  broadsides  as  a  specimen  of  the  popular  political  muse  ol 
the  time : — 

Mr.  Hunt  neaw  cocim  roirard  an'  tpoke  a  few  wotd*. 
When  Ibe  Pclerloo  cut-my-llironls  shakeii'd  th'  iwdods  ; 
Aw  thort  iure  cnoi>f  Ihcy  were  ninning  thct  Hgs, 
Till  .-iw  seei!  mom  nor  Iwenly  lay  bleeding  like  pigs. 

From  tliis  time  the  people  of  Mancliester  became  bitterly 
supporters    of    Parliamentary   Reform,    and   when    the    lime 
rendered  effective  help  in  carrying  the  BilL     It  was  here  ihat 
1831,  on  the  last  defeat  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords,  the  advice 
first  given  to  "go  for  gold  and  stop  the  Duke."    That  this  advS 
was  given  in  earnest  and  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  out  to 
fullest  is  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  there  was  a  run  on  the  Manche 
savings-banks,  and  no  fewer  than  C20  depositors  gave  notice  of  wi 
dtaivals  10  the  amount  of  upwards  of  ^16,000. 

In  a  few  graphic  sentences  Lord  Macaulayhas  described  the  if 
Chester  of  16S5,  when  its  population  was  under  sin  thousand  pco] 
'/Vie  Rev.  W.  N,  Molesworth  sx^s  <!x^  to  iSjo  "it  was  a  iKiKt 
cj'j'hcr,    i;nrepresented   in   VaiUatnenx,  an4  ^CNwcg.  -dse. 
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insKOions  of  a  village."  H>-  iS^ft  it  hail  grown  to  be  "Ihc 
■KDopolis  of  a  ftreni  jMit  of  thu  nonhcm  nnd  midland  counties,  and 
'^i  more  es])ecially  the  ccnlre  of  2  disuict  which  was  regarded  as 
«ttliw  wax  «meiging  from  barbarism,  the  inhahiUnta  of  which  still 
■■Kd  u  uncouth  dialect  whidi  )>rovoked  the  derision  of  tlicir 
■Mthon  couDtryinen,  and  wtiidi  inx  diidly  known  by  its  smokini; 
^^nert,  its  perpetual  raiiu,  the  length  and  severity  of  '\^a  winter, 
iiitltnost  sunlet-s  sunimer,  as  well  as  by  a  lawless  turbulence  which 
"olMBMSed  the  Govenimenl,  perplexed  the  Legislature,  and  dii- 
"aitd  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  kingdom," 

Htf  the  day  of  Manchester's  jiolitical  greatness  was  approaching. 

'oe  tavcotions  of  Atknright   and  the  application  of  steam   had 

'•evtioped  her  old  cotton  trade  into  one  of  the  most  ihrixiiig  in- 

^tistties  of  the  kingdom.     The  ])<is«ing  of  the  Reform  Bill  gave  two 

*c«bcrs  to  the  constituency,  and  hastened  on  the  agiwtion  fi)r  the 

'*pal  of  the  com  Uws — an  agitation  which  was  organised  and  con- 

'•Urtrf  mainly  by  Manchester  men,  an<!  carried  to  a  successful  issue 

"V  JIaachesier  in)!itenc&    Free  Trade  had  its  birth  andgrottnh  in 

***ugrtai  town,  and  its  victories  arc  due  to"thc  skill,  Ihc  indoniiuble 

^'^•'g)-,  and  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  Manchester  School. 

The  first  members  returned  for  Manchester  were  Poulett  Thomp- 
*^''.  "afterwards  I/>Td  Sydenham,  who  at  that  time  was  the  most 
^Oasjactjous  Free  Trader  in  the  kingdom,  and  Mr.  Mark  Thillips.  well 
■^•><»n  «  an  ardent  Radical  and  a  zealous  Free  Trader."  Public 
**Poiion  in  the  great  towns  was  being  educated  by  the  teachings  of 
"••■"ie  early  advocates,  by  the  stirring  poems  of  Ebeneier  Eitioi,  and 
y  those  still  more  elTectual  tutors— bad  trade,  low  wages,  high 
^^*^  and  empty  stomachs. 

'laocbestec  was  by  .tiiuation  and  by  the  condition  of  the  people 
^•Jiirably  fitted  to  conduct  such  an  agiMtion.     She  was  liic  active 
7/**   indosiriwis  centre  of  the  rapidly  increasing  cotton  trade,  a 
^**W  largely  depending  on   foreign  markets,  and   the  great  mill- 
Peters  and  manufacturers  found  their  energies  crippled,  their  skill 
^ftlcd,   llicir  resources  jeopardised,    and    the  industry  3ii<l  skill 
^^  their  workpeople   rendered  of  little  avail  by  the  infiuence  of 
***«  com  laws  and  the  prevalence  of  Protection.     It  was  a  question 
'^'  life  and  death  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  who  entered  on 
^hiKr  Free  Trade  crusade  with  all  the  resolute  calmness  and  unliinch- 
'^  courage  of  men  who  had  calculated  the  strength  of  the  cucmy's 
•"^cndimcnts  and  were  resolved  to  carry  the  position.    The  struggle 
***  fcn  years  of  sharp  aad  unceasinp;  agilation. 
'*&w  AatiCom  Law  Avsonation  was  organised  in  IjOfitloft  m 
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tlie  year  1S36,  but  U  did  Little  v.-ork,  h.-id  tomparatirel}-  no  inRuenc^ 
and  s|>ec<til)-  died  of  inanition.    It  was  in  1858  that  the  agitatioi 
iKcsmi:  powerful,  and  it  was  then  that  an  association  was  ft 
wltich  was  not  disiolved  until  the  work  vras  done.    The  Anti-Com 
Law  Leuj^uc  was  founded  in  Manchester.     When  ll>c  time  yeas  ripe 
the  nLin  was  rmdy.     Kidurd  Cobden  ounc  to  the  iixMt,  and  wtt 
him  were  ;;»ociatcd  s  bold  amy  of  able  .ind  earnest  lieuteoantt 
Poulett  Thompson.  Mark  PhiUips,  l>r.  Bowring,  J.  B.  Smith.  Mil 
Gibson,  George  Wilson,  C.  P.  ViUicr*,  and  John  Bright.     Cobden 
and  Bright  were  the  Achates  of  the  agitation.    They  were  in  some 
rcspcds  tlie  antithcMs  of  e-ich  other.     Cobdeo  wu  calm,  lopcal, 
and  imiin[nil.tive :  strong  in  leatoninc  jKiwerful  in  figures,  a.  perfects 
master  of  tlie  subject,  he  exercised  an  enormous  influence  overfl 
hearers  and  readers.      Bright  was  fervid,   eloquent,   "  toribly  in 
eamcsi,"  and  daiuncbtory. 

The  dtfTicultieti  were  increased  by  the  course  taken  by  a  laige 
portion  of  the  workuig  elates.    The  lime  of  the  Com  Law  Lea^c 
was  also  the  period  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  and  Feargus  O'Connor 
and  his  forces  were  .irrayed  against  those  led  by  Kicliard  Cobden. 
Free  Trade  meetings  were  disturbed   by  Chardsts.    Amendments 
were  proposed,  although  rarely,  if  ever,  carrimi ;  and  the  bottle  of 
Protection  was  fought  by  Protection's  own  victims.    The  Cfaartts^Bu 
contended  that  the  shortest  way  to  repeal  the  com   laws  was  tt*™ 
pass  the  Charter.     Vet  the  com  laws  were  repealed   twcnty-fivesi 
years  ;igo  by  the  iinrefotmed  Parliament,  the  Charter  is  not  yet  th^Sl! 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  second  Household  Sutfisgc  Parlianvcnt  i^ss 
governed  by  the  old  Protectionist  party. 

For  six  years  the  Anti-Com  I^w  League  worked  unceasingly.  Tb^| 
Leaguers  built  a  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester,  and  when  that  w^m 
Inimt  down  they  erected  another  :  "tlic  largest  room  available  *' li^3 
such  purposes  "in  the  kingdom."  liaxaars  were  held  in  supp^^l 
of  the  lAragite,  and  at  one  of  these  the  money  realised  amounted  "«■ 
^35,000.  The  money  raised  for  this  agitation  was  enormous.  Ii^  J 
speech  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre  on  February  19, 1845,  Mr,  Bri^li 
said: — 

In  (he  ycxr  |SJ9  we  (int  i&lced  for  subsciiptioiui,  and  jf ;/xm  vu  ^voi,  ^ 
1840  we  asked  fur  moie,  and  between  ^Ifica  and  ;^,ooo  was  mbiciibt<l.  '^ 
1B41  wt  held  lie  great  (otiferenee  at  Mnnchelcr,  at  which  upw.iids  of  y*' 
nilniilcn  allendcJ.  In  184J  wc  had  out  great  haiaat  in  ManchcitcT,  from  wl»^^' 
/lo.ooo  was  realijcd.  In  1843  «e  asktd  foi  /jo.ooo,  and  got  it.  In  it\^  '"" 
r.iWptJ  for^ioo.ooo,  and  between  /8o,ooo  and  /*90,ooo  hw  been  paid  in,  berf^* 
what  u-ill  be  received  from  the  b»iaat  to  \)e  \ieVd  m  May.  Thl»  ye«r  U  y? 
ymine,  bat  wcbave  not  been  idle.    We  liaie  aaVtiwai  ■S«e'S\»fi«ttwtit»     * 
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<k«  mitBa  tMinUn  to  conTcrt  mmim  of  their  propettjr,  m  it  to  be  able  lo 
<UaliMrri|^t(«iiil  ptopcttitsai  ihc  huslinei.  Tbi*  hu  boca  iJaiie.  and  it 
"M  4f(Bf  iM.  'C  (^  tKommoiidaliaa  of  the  Coondl  of  tlte  League,  our 
Makb  IJncMhire.  Chotbirp,  wid  Yoikibite  ba*c  invcttcd  n  >uni  of  not  lc» 
te^ijtveooin  tfacpuKhuc  of  cuuniy  qnolilinliom. 

Kn  As  was  not  enough.  Another  appeal  n-as  made  to  the  Man- 
(tetcr  Frc  Tiaden.  A  roceling  was  )i«id  at  tlic  I.eague  oflices  on 
Dnabo  13,  1845,  of  sneniy  of  ilie  largest  subdicriliets  to  tlie 
is^  ntd  it  was  resolved  to  make  njijical  for  ^£350.000.  Another 
tau^  Ibr  this  purpone  tn,%  held  on  the  ajnl,  at  which  in  an  hour 
MdaUf upwards  of  Mxt)-  thousand  pounds  wa«  subscribed. 

^  B  provincial  public  spirit  in   IflngUnd.     London  was  little 

■»n  ifun  2  spectator  of  this  siupcodous  agitation.      Manchester 

w  ihe  political  capital  for  the  time.     Free  Traders  throughout  tlif 

U  bed  their  e)«s  on  Manchester  and  from  Manchester  took  their 

*».   To  (he  great  cotton  capiul  belong  the  diicf  honours  of  the 

'■ifospi  and  the  »-iclory.     Manchester  converted  Sir  Robert  Peel 

"d  the  Dnkc  of  Wellington  from  the  old  dogma  of  ProtcclioD  to  the 

"•oced  of  Free  Trade.     The  town,  which  was  unrepresented  in 

*«  House  of  Comtnons  in  1S30,  in  1846  dicUled  to  the  British 

^**liuiKnt  a  policy  which  is  revolutionising  the  commerce  of  the 

***tkl.    The  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  astii  of 

'•^iit.  and  on  the  ind  of  July  ihc  League  was  dissolved.     Its  last 

**^t)  were  lo  vote  £,\ojo<ie>  to  its  chairman,  Mr.  George  Wilson, 

**itl  10  take  ste]K(  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  enable  Mr.  Cobden 

^*   lievote  himself  to  the  public  service. 

Tic  pnblic  inilucnce  of  Manchester  ailminatcd  for  tlie  time  in  the 

r**^WK  of  this  famous  a^tation.    To^iay  the  "  Manchester  School " 

**  >fhnuc  of  history  and  not  of  current  politics.    But  its  work  did 

**^  mojt  cease  in  1846.     The  Manchester  School  was  inspired  by 

^i^*! leading  principles:  Free  Tnde  and  non-imetvenlion  in  foreign 

*^«t     Non-intcrv-cntion  is  not  now  tlie  Ii3<)ge  of  a  political  section 

r**"  Iff  nwllo  of  an  agitation ;  but  the  theory  h.Tt  had  an  immense 

**^fijoicc  on  British  statcsmanshipi,  and   Manchester  may  f;urly  lay 

;  ***iB  to  much  of  the  honour  of  such  incidents  as  the  Geneva  Arbi- 

**'«ico  and  tlie  French  Treaty. 

Bia  if  Non.inter\entioii  has  set  iu  mark  pretty  deeply  on  British 
**^«rial  policy,  as  a  banner  of  agitation  it  almost  extinguished  the 
*'  ^'anchestcr  School."  Cobden  defeated  Ixinl  Palmcrston  in  1857 
**"  tJic  Chinese  tjucslion,  but  it  was  upon  our  policy  in  the  Crimea, 
''"'tr  than  upon  our  acts  in  Chios.  thaX  in  ihc  genci.'i\  clecvion  wVi^dx 
"''ourrf  the  M.jiiefKStcr  School  was  ticlea ted  along  Utc  w\wj\c  Wtie. 
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<Job(!en  tost  hb  sent,  and  Mandiester  [ejected  both  Jolm  Bright  and 
Milner  Gibson  by  Urge  majorilici.  \ 

Hut  ihc  decadence  of  the  direct  infliicnM  o(  the  MaudiMter  School 
'\%  not  a  measure  of  the  fall  of  the  city's  political  influence.  Tbc 
-School  dies,  but  Manchester  lives,  and  presently,  when  the  time 
comes  for  understanding  the  political  developments  through  which 
we  are  now  passing,  it  will  perhaps  be  seen  that  ihc  great  town  which 
was  once  the  capital  ol  the  Free  Trade  movement  became  the  r<al 
■centre  of  thai  "  Conservative  Reaction  "  which  has  liad  almost  as 
potent  an  influence  u|>on  a  period  of  Parliamentary  histoid  as  Itad  the 
\nti-CotO  Law  League  of  Ihirly  ycare  ago, 

U  must  not  be  forgotten  liial  the  Manchester  School,  or  nuher 
^reat  body  of  politicians  identified  witli  it,  were  early  leaders  in  ' 
figitaiion  for  national  education.  In  1849  the  Lancashire  Fubll 
School  Association  was  formed  for  the  pufjiose  of  obuining  a  sysiera 
of  national  education  very  like  that  now  advocated  by  the  League. 
In  October,  1850,  a  conference  on  the  subject  was  held  at  Mao- 
chcaicr,  at  which  il  was  resolved  "  That  the  Lancashire  f'ubtic  School 
As^ior.iation  be  resolved  into  a  society  lo  be  called  the  Naliooil 
J'ublic  School  Association,  for  the  eslnblishment  by  law  in  England 
and  Wales  of  a  general  system  of  secular  instruction,  to  be  main- 
tained by  local  rates  and  under  the  management  of  local  nulburiiies 
specially  elected  by  the  rate|)ayers."  Mr.  Cobdcn  was  one  of  the 
most  earnest  supporters  of  this  associaiion.  and  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  National  Associaiion  held  also  in  Manchcilcr  on  January 
33,  1 85 1,  be  moved  a  resolution  and  nude  one  of  bis  best  speeches 
in  support  of  the  system  proposed.  The  labours  of  thb  society  pre- 
pared the  way  for  future  action  on  the  education  question  :  and 
.-tlthough  it  failed  in  its  direct  object,  it  materially  helped  to  form  a 
Jicalthy  public  opinion,  to  remove  many  prejudices,  and  lo  disscnu- 
iiale  a  large  amount  of  information  which  has  since  been  used  with 
much  practical  effect  When  this  association  failed  it  was  spcedil) 
J'oltowed  by  the  formation  of  an  F.dvicttion  Aid  Society,  whost 
objects  were  to  gatlier  statistics,  to  create  a  demand  for  education,  IC 
inform  and  direct  public  opinion,  and  to  pay  the  school  fees,  eiibci 
in  whole  or  part,  of  indigent  parents.  So  useful  was  this  wctciy  and 
so  thoroughly  praiseworthy  its  work  iliat  similar  soneiies  vrcrt 
ibrmed  in  other  large  towns,  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  Iht 
Covemmeni  to  deal  n-ith  elementary  education  as  a  national  (|ucsticn 

In  Ihc  formation  of  the  Nnlional  Education  League  Manchester  tool 

iXtt  I'virf)' and  .1  somewhett  influentiitl  jiart ;  but  subse<iuenily,  in  accord 

nnce  with  that  turn  of  the  gtealcoiVQtv«i'5\\a,\V(™oTiis  Conscr^aiiw 
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Tiwtion  whicli  began  with  the  Crimean  \Var  ami  was  slicnglliL-ncd 
bj  lie  course  of  Ilic  Americ:m  War  of  Secossion  and  its  inllucncc  on 
Miochtsttr  inaiiu£ictuTe,  the  chit-f  cdiicalional  influence  of  Man- 
'!intff  !iai  I.een  thrown  into  the  scale  of  ihc  rival  society,  ttit- 
N«*:nil  Kdiicalion  Union,  which  has  its  headqitartcn  in  that  city. 
^Ck:,  ai  the  present  tDomcnt  Manchester  is  the  greatest  uj>poiieni 
rflbe  doctrines  of  ilic  National  Education  League ;  and  if  it  is  widi 
•nj  propriety  that  this  last  aociet)'  is  called  the  "  Binningliant 
I'^u"  its  fotmidabli-  antagoni&t  may  with  eciual  truth  be  described 
*  itie  "Manchester  Union.'  The  town  that  accomplished  Free 
Tadt  luu  done  more  than  any  other  place  in  the  country  to  present 
ttitiqwil  of  the  Twcnt>-fifth  Section  of  the  Education  Act  and  to 
Wtnl  the  denominational  system  of  education  from  its  enemies. 
T^  tnianphs  of  Manchester  arc  of  various  sorts,  but  they  arc 
lAnpht  none  the  lesi ;  an<l  none  can  call  in  question  the  {{re.-it 
>ftuate  of  the  fainoui  metropolis  of  tlie  North  any  more  lo-d:ty  llun 

I*  loal  matters  the  public  spirit  of  Manchester  has  rarely  bceu 
•T^IW  and  never  siirjmscd.  The  wealthy  have  never  failed  in 
ite  duty.  The  public  buildings  which  adorn  the  city  are  among 
■*<  &«  and  most  costly  of  modern  structures.  The  Assixe  Courts, 
**  i^xtfauigc,  the  ncu-  Free  Trade  Hal!,  and  the  Town  Hall  arc 
•pltalij  examples  of  their  kind.  The  charities  are  nutnerouK,  cxten- 
S'f  ind  rounificenily  sui)i)orted.  Including  the  I'ccI  Vark  at  Salford, 
•-' !:  is  teally  a  Manchester  institution,  there  arc  four  free  parks,  tiircc 
<i*«fah  were  purchased  by  public  subscription.  To  Manchester 
^''■iji  the  honour  of  establishing  the  lint  free  library,  in  1851, 
""41  to  the  unceasing  exertions  of  Sir  John  Patten  and  Dr.  John 
^'K  There  arc  now  one  splendid  Reference  and  six  district 
^oing  Libraries,  each  with  a  news  room  attaclied.  From  the  last 
P^Wiihcd  report  (the  twenty-first)  I  find  that  during  the  year 
'*i*-3  "609,462  volumes  were  issued  for  home  reading,  141), 093 
'"•oaweie  used  by  137,718  readers  in  the  branch  reading  looma, 
l-T^j  \<olnmc3  and  91,702  specifications  of  patents  were  issued  in 
""  (rincipal  or  Reference  Library  to  54,172  and  984  readers 
"'I'Wnely,  being  in  the  aggregate  943,708  issues  to  703,300 
^^T  It  is  aiso  stated  that  1,741,960  persons  have  iised  the 
'^■'"'K rooms.  "This,  added  to  the  number  of  borrowers  and  readers, 
""*"  «n  aggregate  of  2,301,564  persons  who  have  availed  them- 
"  of  the  free  libraries "  in  one  year.  Every  reader  will  re- 
""""^  the  magnificent  An  Treasures  Exhibition  which  vas  o\iene<\ 
■^clxster  in  j'isj.    tn  1S42  the  town  was  created  a  sec,  iu4 
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the  Rev.   Dr.  James  Prince   Lee,  tbeo   Head    M:LStCT  of 
Edward  VI. 't  Free  Grammar  School  at  Binningham,  was  appoint! 
the  lint  bishop ;  the  second  is  the  already  famous  Dr.  Ftaser. 
the  words  of  Mr.   DUraelJ,  "What  art  was  to  tJie  ancient 
dencc  is  lo  the  modem— the  di-stinciive  facuhy.     In  the  i 
men  tile  useful  has  succeeded  to  the  bcautiltil.     instead  of 
of  the  Violet  Crown,  a  Lancashire  village   has  expanded 
mighty  region  of  factories  and  warehouses.     Vet,  rightly  iiDdcrstn 
Manchester  is  as  great  a  human  exploit  as  Athens." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  doctrine  of  noD-intervention,  whidi 
conspicuous  an  article  of  the  political  creed  of  the  Ma 
School    under  Mr.   Cobdcn's  leadership,  that  i«  due  in  a 
measure  the  change  which  h.is  come  over  the  course  of  Mancli 
politics.    Free  Trade  was  thirty-five  years  ago  a  tiling  capsbl 
Tcalisation   in   the  immediate  future ;  non-intervention  was  a 
more  remote  pos^bility.    We  are  not  yet  so  civilised  as  to  lislfi 
with  cool  blood  to  the  trumpet  of  buttle.     The  Crijneau  Won 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  Manchester  influ 
and  the  doctors  of  Universal  Peace  came  for  ilie  time  to  be  i 
less  as  i>oliticians  than  as  propheuof  the  time  foreshadc 
port — 

When  the  wTur-dtum  thiolM  no  longer,  and  the  bnttlc-ttneK  are  farkd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  llic  fedcntion  of  tile  wDikt. 


There  are  other  causes,  Iwwevcr,  for  the  more  recent  relatio 
Manchester  towards  the  policy  and  progress  of  the  nation, 
from  the  oom  la^vs.  Free  Trade  was  looked  upon  b)-  the 
working  class  rather  as  a  manufacturer's  than  as  a  workr 
tion.  No  sooner  was  the  Act  passed  aboUshing  the  duty  on  com 
other  social  questions  arose,  in  discussing  which  the  Manchc 
School,  true  lo  its  particular  principles  of  political  economy, 
placed  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  tolerably  well  understood ' 
and  wants  of  the  working  classes.  They  opposed  all  factory  le 
tion,  and  in  opposing  the  Factory  .\cts  they  committed  a 
blunder  from  the  eJfecls  of  which  they  have  never  yet  recovefe 
The  Protectionists,  smarting  under  their  recent  defeat.  suj^xvH 
Mr.  Fielden's  Bill  for  sliortening  the  hours  of  labour  in  £ictotii| 
The  Manchester  School  opposed  these  measures.  This  was  F« 
Trade  with  a  vengeance,  and  Manchester  was  defeated,  and  V 
School  lost  its  hold  upon  tlic  sympathies  of  the  working  classes. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  in  Manchester  are  divided  into 
ciasses— ihe  wealthy  miU-owaas  aoi  \\\t  ov^win^  who  depend  i 
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01  tbilj- wort:  Tor  ilicii-  daily  bread.     Il  is  almost  impossible  to 

*vt»d  4  certain  Uck  of  social  sympathy  between  tlic  two  chsscs-    'I'liey 

e  loo  widely  separalcd  from  eadi  other  in  habits,  tastes,  manners, 

«»odts  of  liiought,  and  ways  of  living;  to  jitoduce  that  h;armoniou8j 

3UKl  organic  vrliole  which  a  required  for  joint  action  or  for  .1  deeply 

Byn^thetic  pursuit  of  a  common  object  and  end.     In  this  respect 

MuchestcT  is  in  curious  and  not  advantageous  contrast  with  Bir-. 

soajham,     tn  the   Midland  capit.-i1,  in  consequence  of  the   vast 

vaoidy  of  industries  and  the  small  amount  of  capital  needed  to 

txinn  basincss  in  so  many  of  [hem,  the  wealth  of  die  place  is  more , 

«tiujlly  divided  among  its  people,  and  there  is  consequently  a  closer^ 

onion  of  interests,  of  tastes,  and  of  oomraon  fellowship  than  perhaps 

Badcr  the  circumstances  is  possible  in  Manchester.     In  Dimiingham 

thoe  are  fewer  millionairet  and  more  well-KMlo  people  in  i>TopoTtion 

to  Ifae  population  tlun  in  .iny  otlier  large  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  in 

Mtndietter  the  case  is  rc%crsed.     Nevertheless  in  a  city  of  upwards 

of  blf  a  million  inhabitants,  of  almost  cxhaustless  wealth,  of  great 

P<&  spirit,  of  (rained  skill,  of  quidc  praclicaJ   intelligence,   the 

CQUeofone  of  the  nmst  important  of  the  iodiaslries  of  the  kingdom, 

il  •ill  always  be  comparatively  easy  so  to  awaken  public  interest 

*ttl  to  excite  public  opinion  as  to  give  the  city  a  powerful  and  for  a 

Boe  even  a  paramount  influence  in  public  afifairK.    That  influence  is 

k*  coospictious  to-day  titan  at  certain  past  periods  in  our  political 

^HOtf.    The  School  of  politicians  bearing  the  citj-'s  name  on  its 

^Bti^  wbich  passed   laws    and  overturned    Ministries,     h^tJi    for 

*I1|actical  purposes  ceased  to  exist.     I'hc  n-ork  which  has  been 

*oe  remains  a  great  work  in  history' ;  it  has  enriched  our  Statute 

fiwl,  benefited  the  country,  and  earned  and  well  descn-ed  the 

Aaks  and  gratitude  of  the  nation;  but  the  School  is  dead  and 

■1  nAiefice  is  gone,  even  before  the  departure  of  all  those  who 

Ik1[  pan  tn  its  creation.     For  such  a  dty  probably  is   reserved 

•*«  »d  even  nobler  work  in  the  future. 

$KXACSKAR[AN. 
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BY  THE  MEMBER  FOR  THE  CHILTERN  HUKDREDS. 
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v.— THE  SILENT  MEMBER. 

^N  th«  closisi;  sentences  of  liitt  speech  on  the  second  Teidini£ 
of  the    firit   Rdbnn   Bill,    iniToduccd    lo    the   Hoim-  of 
Commons  by  J.ord  Jolin  Kiisscll  in  1S31,  Sit  Robert  Peel 
impressively  warned  the  House  to  "  take  care  thai  it  did  no* 
signalise  its  own  destruction  by  bearing  down  the  pillars  ot  the  edificc 
of  its   liberty,  which  with   .ill    its  imperfections  still  conUiDCd  tin 
noblest  society  of  freemen  known  to  the  habitable  world."     Ttii 
high  encomium,  true  in  the  day  when  it  was  spoken,  albeit  the  noble 
owner  of  Gallon  with  its  conslilucncy  of  five  and  the  right  boa.  pro- 
prietor of  Wartham  with  ibi  score  of  voters  were  represented  in  Uic 
Commons  House  of  I'arliamenl,  is  infinitely  more  tnic  at  the  presci 
time.     Regarded  from  any  |K>int  of  view  the  House  of  Commoos 
not  its  eiiial  anywhere  as  a  legislative  assembly.     Its  composition  i 
the  most  harmoniously  diverse,  its  sense  of  honour  is  the  highest,  i 
perception  of  humour  is   the  keenest,  its  business  cajudt)-  is 
largest,  its  collective  wisdom  approaches  the  oearext  to  perfection,  i 
purity  is  the  most  stainless,  its  appreciation  of  native  t^ilcnt  is  tb' 
quickest  and  most  generous,  and  its  instinct  is  the  truest  of  any  of  ii 
compeers  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  eailh.     It  is  the 
British  Institution  which  no  Uriton  need  fear  to  vaunt ; 
foreigners  are  foremost  in  their  praise  of  it  and  arc  united  in  the 
attempts  at  imitation.     Next  lo  being  the  Lortl  Mayor  himself,  to 
a  member  of  Parliament  is,  as  Mr.  Mmidella  can  testify,  the 
passport  to  distinction  for  mediocrity  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
the  simple  letters  "  M.P."  on  the  bearer's  card,  even  though 
bearer  be  Mr,  Mitchell  Henry,  are  an  open  sesame  to  all  the  clioici 
treasure  houses  that  lie  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  tlie  Bay  <^ 
Eiscay. 
This  is  a  high  tribute  paid  to  l.\ic  Homsc  qS  Cwunons,  but  it  d- 
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le  <Irachiiu  beyond  the  jiisi  due.     The  British  House  of 

OsbMU  K  I'lcn,  incompsirjble.     Who  makes  it  so  ?    It  is  not  ihc 

Cnur.  for,  as  wc  have  scvn.  the  House  couni>  but  two  in  all  its  ranks. 

It  at  scirccly  be  the  Ofhcial  }klembcr,  for  his  put  is  but  to  tough 

''n  the  ends  which  the  House  itself  shapes.      Tlie  Imlejiendeni 

Mtinber,  Umuf^li  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  t}io  osKmbly,  ix  not 

»tn((j  enough  o»  stiRideiitly  united  lo  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

*t  iiDM  the  Talker,  for  he  ut  a  weed  indigenous  to  all  legisJiitivcas^cni- 

^liti,  he  they  called  Scaocarium,  Congress,  Corps  Lcgistatif,  National 

AsMmbly,  Coitcs,  Kdchtrath,  or  what  not.    There  remains  only  the 

^iltni  Member,  and  wc  aic  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 

be.   Kcgaidcd  numerically  there  is  rcjisou  for  this  conclusion,  for  of 

•heijj  members  who  sit  in  the  present  House  of  Connmons,  tlie 

Duubcr  who  actually  carry  00  the  debates,  and  whose  names  appear 

&>Dn  day  10  day  in  the  newspaper  reports,  do  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

Bat  of  the  remaining  553  is  il  to  be  said  that  they  have  no  inHuence 

■nixaiing  the  character  of  tlie  Hou«e  of  Commons,  ajid,  quite  :iiK)Lrc 

Ina  voting  |iowcr,  \u  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  empire  ?    1  do  not 

■'■FPMC  that  any  responsible  |>crson  would  adopt  that  view,  and  some, 

*>mlfing  directly  in  the  opiwsitc  direction,  might  well  be  inclined  to 

ekRfjf  (he  inarticulate  multitude  that  sit  night  after  ui^'bt  on  the  green 

^wbcs,  per6>rmtng  the  great  work  of  making  a  House,  keeping  a 

^*iK,  cheering  their  own  clumpions,  and  catling  "  'vide !  'vide ! " 

•^  distasteful  pcRons  from  the  other  side  "tatch  the  Speaker's 

^*    U  has  been  estimated  by  a  high  authority  that  speech  is 

'«>tT  but  silence  is  soldcD,  and  if  we  can  think  of  what  the  House  of 

^<BinoBs  would  be  without  the  Silent  Member  we  siiall  be  fain  to 

•JfcitluU  Ihe  aphorism  is  not  exaggerated.     Wiat  a  difference  there 

*WU  be  in  the  speeches  of   Mr.  Glad.ttone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 

"^A  supposing  the  Siicnt  Member  were  rooted  out  of  the  House, 

*l  Iberc  remained  only  the  Talking  Member,  ambitious,  resdess, 

^^  to  be  on  hk  legs  and  fill  the  chamber  with  the  sound  of  a 

"*e  deaiec  to  his  own  ears  than  that  of  Demosthenes  would  have 

'•to  lad  the  great  orator  lived  in  the  present  day  and  repceseaicd 

^(■■h  Shropshiic  !     We  owe  much  lu  the  Silent  Member,  even  Cruni 

[oiot  of  view.     Archimedes  was  never  able  to  carry  out  his 

design  of  moving  the  world  out  of  its  orbit,  because,  thougli 

"••  prepared  to  construct  a  lever  big  enough,  he  could  never  find 

['''ittm  on  whidi  to  rest  it.    The  Siicnt  Member  is  the  fulcrum  by 

7^  the  onuurs  of  the  House  of  Commons  move  the  world,  and  he 

^''''Corttideration  acconlin^lj'. 

/""troi-er  dtere  is  no  proof,  beaiMsi:  [Jie  Silent  Meiu\}ei  maVi:'!  ivi 
'"«-  xns..  X.S.  ,874.  „ 
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speeches,  tint  ihcrcrorc  lie  is  npt  eloquent. 
oaly  distingtiUhcd  pcnonagc  who 

although  ht  hatl  much  wit 
Wm  vtij'ihy  of  mios  it. 


Hudibns  ti  not 


"  (^Mmd  m  It  pail  fain  f^irltr  U  rst  aJMi'ntUf," 
dc'  Stael  of  Goethe  afin  ha\iiig  vUited  him  at 


wTxMe  Mad 

Weimar,     il 
possibl}-  it  is  the  same  with  the  Silent   Member.      If  wc  < 
knew  bow  to  make  him   talk   he    would  excel    thow  who, 
that  ^:it  Talker  of  the  Parliament  (hat  with  hojiclcss  dcspcft 
kicked    against    the    pricks   of  the  Kcfonn   Bill,   contemptiiai 
twit    them   with   their   i^idtumity.       "  Does   the   l»n.    tnentb 
said   Sir  Charles   \\'ethcrell,  making  his  "dying  speech"  for 
borough  of  Itoroiighbiidgc  which  had  a  prominent  place  in  L 
John  Russell's  wAv  expur^lerrus,  "who  cries  ' Heai,  hear*  i 
'  Question,'  and  says  nothing  else,  never  affording  others  the  o^ 
lunity  of  redjwocating  the  s;une  cries — does  the  hon.  gentlei 
behind  the  clioii  sup|)ose, "  A:c.    I  daresay  the  honoitraUlc  mea 
referred  to  shrank  further  back  b<^ind  the  Speaker's  chair,  nod 
certain  that  the  boisterous  baronet— of  whose  manner  we  have  in  tl 
later  days  seen  a  servile  imitation  in  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne — eo)o 
a   momentar)'  triumph.      Hut  hrid    not   natural    modcay  prevaS 
"  the  hon.   gentleman    bel^ind   llie    chair "    might    have    3cee| 
the  implied  cliaJlenge  to  conlrovcrvy  .-iiid  been  aWc  to  a)>ow  tha 
tnily,  he  did  not  talk  much  he,  like  the  sellIot's  parrot,  thought 
more,  and  nus  a  [trime  poncr  to  k  great  assembly. 

There  is  no  phrase  in  more  common  use  in  Parliament  than  " 
House,"  "  The  House  will  remember,"  *'  if  the  1  louse  thi 
proper,"  "'  the  House  will  now  adjourn,"  the  House  will  do  this 
the  House  will  do  that — toujeurt  the  House.  What  is  "  The  Hoca 
The  House  is,  1  venture  to  affirm,  the  estimable  gentleman 
comes  down  to  Palace  Yard  with  un\'aiyiiig  regularity,  gcnerall] 
the  family  carnage,  and  uot  imfrequently  accom|>anied  by  fcn 
mcmlwTs  of  his  family,  of  whose  agreement  with  the  n»in 
of  dii.t  chapter  I  am  at  least  assured.  He  is  either  the  scion  of 
ennoliled  race  or  a  successful  tradesman  or  merchant, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  conventional  light  of  an  aiuemblf 
the  select  of  a  great  people,  the  Silent  Member  in  moments  of 
ness  sfimeiime^  poses  himself  witli  the  historical  question 
troubled  the  great  King  Gcoi^e  HI.  when  he  disco^'ercd  the  applt 
the  centre  of  the  dumpling,  "How  did  he  get  (here?" 
qamiioa  is  one  which,  lo  ai\s^ci  tft\\.  waiAi  &<nca»&.  a  re»ie» 
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ior  Kiigltib  socieljr  not  lo  br  compa.ucd  within  the  Kmils  ol 
ig^jiuiiic  nuinl>eT.  SnfBcimt  (hat  he  k  there,  and  Kati&faclor}'  th;it 
htAict  his  duty  nunfully  and  wiih  .1  siokail  dUrcgard  of  the  mental 
■nltiii]  ]>crfional  iitcon\-cniencc  cnt&ilcd  upon  Uii».  Pnrliomcntiry 
taoir  has  its  duties  as  well  a&  its  privileges,  and  tlic  Silent  Member 
BaHlhe  man  to  sliirk  them.  The  Whip  Tinds  no  more  reliable 
tmepondent  than  he.  He  nill  leave  the  most  charming  after* 
dxBa  lociety  to  \\\ary  down  to  ihc  Hou.te  and  vote  with  his  )mrt>' 
caigresi  division.  On  smAll  4Uc:siions  of  rommittce  he  is  niually 
GRiil.  From  the  smoke-room,  from  the  tea-room,  Irom  the  dining- 
Ul,  fiom  Uk  hbrary,  from  the  pleasant  terrace  facing  the  rirer 
■toe  he  can  sit  on  summer  evenings  and  watch  the  stately  coaJ 
t«gi$  go  up  to  their  liaven  at  Fulham  CretV.  the  Silent  Membei- 
Ona tiooping  at  t)ic  sound  of  the  dltiuon  bell,  and  bloclis  up  tlie 
t>M.  «^ng  for  the  ttignal  "  Aye^  to  the  right,  noes  to  tlic  left. 
Ttfcn  (or  the  nyes.  Mr.  Black  and  Mr  Yellow ;  lellera  for  the  noe», 
Hf-HTiitc  and  Mr.  Utuc,"  What  »  the  (jucstion  upon  which  the 
<:>*ttu»ec  arc  going  to  divide?  Perhaps  some  intricate  matter  of 
Gad  in  a  Ijind  1'ransfet  Bill,  of  the  bearings  of  which  the  Silent 
MtnlKr,  fresh  from  the  terrace  or  the  tea-room,  knows  no  more  than 
*<  bfjec  he  has  been  wMching  through  the  bhie  whiff*  of  smoke  that 
lUpmity  rose  from  his  cigar ;  possibly  on  an  abstruse  <iiicstion  of 
potftiire  under  a  Judicature  Act,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  to 
^oastered  by  the  non-professional  mind  only  at  an  expenditure  of 
■wdi  |}ioti5hl.  Happily  for  the  Silent  Member,  he  is  not  called  upon 
to  farm  an  opinion  on  the  subject  or  even  to  know  what  the  division 
•s  ihuiii.  His  duty  is  to  follow  Hhck  and  Yellow  or  WTiitc  and 
^of  into  ihc  lobby,  record  his  \-otc.  and  go  back  to  the  terrace  to 
''lisii  his  cigar  and  wail  till  the  tintinabulation  of  the  division  hell 
'"ict  mure  calls  him  to  arise  and  save  the  State. 

Nearer  midnight  the  Silent  Member  often  becomes  entliusiastic, 
*>lionietimes  even  vocal,  tiiough,  as  in  Sir  Charles  WethereH's  day,  his 
"   ::!iry  of  speech  is  limited,  and  "Hear"  and  "Question,"  with  an 

'Hal  burst  of  cock-crowing,  occasionnl  dies  of  "Order,"  and  one 
'"liroar  of  "  Uividc!"  comprehend  its  full  volume.  Those  crises  of 
Political  history  when  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  at  a  certain  hour  of 
^tniglil  the  fiirthcr  progress  of  a  party  measure,  or  to  hasten  on  « 
iiioQ  after  the  leaders  have  delivered  their  swords,  arc  the  Waterloo 
t Silent  Member.  He  has  tvimed  tip  rcURiously  precise  at  prayers, 
*Bd  has  secured  a  comfortable  and  commanding  seat.  He  haii 
•"l^  through  llie  question  time  and  tJi«  opening  ot  the  dcbalc,  "m^v 
*  Ae/iMrKT-  of  tlic  boiiky:inls  sips  his  glass  of  absinvhc  Xv^ott 
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going  to  dinner.    Then  he  dines  leisurely,  leaving  the  Hottie  i 

CommonN  from  seven  lo  nine  an  abandoned  pl&cc  on  the  desert  ■ 

of  which  lliL'   TaJkcr  wastes  his  tloqucnce.     At   nine  live  Sila 

Member  reiurns  wiih  n   loothpick   and  in   a   condition  of  f;oa 

humour  wilh  hirnscU  and  ali  ihe  iworid.     About  balf-|>asi  nine  lb 

higher  class  of  Talkers  who  can  keep  an  audience  logelher  bejpn  I 

show  (hcrasdvcs,  and  the  debate  grows  exciting.     In  the  days  befd 

Achilles  sulked  in  his  icni,  and  wlien  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  cvo 

victorious  jihalanA,  Mi.  Uisraeli  was  wont  to  nse  from  the  Fra 

t>ppOKitii>n  Bench  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  for  the  hour  or  lo  0* 

%vhich  his  harangue  extended  there  was  much  [ilcasurable  exQl 

mcnt  for  the  Silcm  Member,  culminating  when  Mr.  (iladstonc  tptai 

up  impulsively  and,  breathing  fire  and    flashing  brand,  tet  tit 

self  to  the   task  of   repelling  assault  and  advancing   to    cnu 

victory.      It  seemed  a  special  providence   that   the  rival  lead* 

^Of  party  should  be  men  of  such  diametrically  opposed  tern; 

ment,  and   that  a  feast  so  spiced  with   variety   should    be 

vided  for  llie  delectation  of  the  coiuoisseur.     An  artificial,  lii{ 

polished,  keenly-sharpened,  cpigrammaiic,  terse,  nocmotional 

that  of  Mr,  Disraeli ;  and  then  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Gbdsti 

trembling  through  every  fibre  with  the  quick  hot  rush  of  pissii 

glowing  and  copious  in  language,  luvurianl  in  Euicy,  fervid  in 

viction,  and  often  beside  himself  with  righteous  rage — surely  lliii 

a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  yilenl  Member,  better  than  iheal 

oiK-ra,  walt£,  or  whist.     Finally  arrives  the  moment  when  he.  al 

a  latent  power  in  the  House,  openly  manifests  lib  supremity.    S 

obstinate  Talker  who  has  carefully  prepared  his  speech  and  hasfi 

no  previous  opening  for  its  delivery,  presents  lumsctf,  and  gels  ai 

as  "Sir."    Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Goldney;  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be 

Whitwell :  and  it  may  be  Mr.  WSieelhouse.     Thereupon  arises  a 

such  as  is  ebewhere  heard  only  in  the  National  Assembly  when 

(inmbetta  delicately  distinguishes  as    "mis^rables"   peisuos 

differ  from  him  upon  particular  processes  of  usurping  suptcme 

])crsonal  government  over  the  people  of  France.     This  is  the 

Member  become  vocal,  and  as  his  stock  of  voice-|)owcr  is  untm| 

by  lavish  use,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  stubborn  Talker  attempts  to 

headway  against  the  angry  torrent     He  is  but  one  and  they 

by  the  score  ;  and  in  the  end  he  sits  down  hoai^c  and  hearlbi 

for  not  a  word  he  has  uttered  has  reached  the  Press  GallcT)-,  and 

world  is  bereaved  of  his  counsel. 

On  occasions  when  the  object  in  view  is  temporarily  to  suy 

progress  of  a  measure  oc  lo  ctouia  W  ai^\w«TOwai\  at  a  debat« 
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Sieiii  Member  rises  to  siill  grcalcr  heights  of  heroism,  and  shows 
Obi  vim  need  be  he  can  do  more  than  iihuui  "  Divide  I ''  lucideutai 
tbmce  has  been  made  in  ]>re<:edii)j;  chapicri  to  alternate  motions 
ikii  "(he  Mwue  do  now  .nljoum,"  and  thai  "this  debate  be 
■UJMninl.''  It  nuy  be  u-v:riil  to  explain  that,  accordtiij;  to  the  forms 
c'lhr  HoUfCtan  hon.  member  nuy  at  any  stage  of  a  debate  move  it-s 
•^Mminent.  discussion  may  thereupon  take  place,  and  if  the  motion 
hfOffuH'd  a  division  H'illbccallcd.  On  the  figures  bein(;  announced 
uMlitr  hon.  member  may  straightway  get  up  and  move  the  adjotirn- 
anil  (if  il>e  House,  whereupon  will  follow  a  second  division,  10  be 
wtmkd  by  others  on  alternate  motions  for  ihe  adjournment  of  the 
*i«le  and  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  the  only  limit  to  ilic 
tiiriL-f  i^ng  (Ik;  strength  of  the  minority  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
During  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Dill  of  1831  the 
f  the  Opposition  being  to  delay  the  measure,  the  Hou^u 
-  ^ct-cn  times  on  the  alternate  motions,  there  being  debates  uii 
ath,aiKi  the  Single,  commencing  at  midnight,  closed  at  half-jKLst 
*«(Mi  ibc  fotlon-ing  morning  with  a  victory  for  the  minority.  In 
^Sciskm  of  1869  a  struggle  only  leu  desperate  arose  in  connection 
*ih  llr.  Nev-degate's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  monastic  institutions, 
*tH«iie  adjourning  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sun  ofa 
"Boa's  day  liaving  for  nearly  two  hours  been  shining  through  the 
^BOKUn  on  the  lirave  but  pallid  and  hcavy-cycd  representatives  ol 
*  jeopic  who,  as  Napoleon  I.  pctohntly  s.iid,  never  know  when 
^  m  beaieo.  The  hero  of  these  fight',  as  of  many  otiicrs,  was  the 
■^i  Meinlier,  who  Stubbornly  remained  at  his  pes i  and  "saw  the 
^11^  (ml "  whilst  the  more  brilliant  Orator  and  the  busy  Talker  w^rre 
•"iTcil  in  slnmbcr, 

Tli*  is,  however,  only  one  phn-jc.  and  that  obvioiisly  not  the 
'f^.  of  the  character  of  the  Silent  Member.  Some  of  the  best 
^•wa.  most  highly  valued,  and  most  useful  members  of  the  House 
*<a  nalce  a  speech  and  rarely  even  throw  in  an  observation  in 
""Mc.  Btit  their  influence  is  nevertheless  fdt,  for  others  speak  the 
l^ghtsof  which  they  can  make  communication  freely  enough  in  pn- 
*%C(iavcrsation,  though  longtie-lied  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly 
"otogtdiCT  for  the  distinct  puqjosc  of  dclote.  These  men  are  able 
'^'iios  in  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  Rill,  or  in  Ihc  work  of  Select 
^miiiees.  After  a  late  sitiiug  of  the  House  they  arc  lo  be  found 
'  *  "ooo  in  the  committee  room  upstairs,  hearing  and  weighing 
''"Inice,  and  preparing  reports  upon  which  great  Acts  of  Parliament 
*'^t)i:  passed.  At  half-jMst  four  o'clock  they  are  once  mote  ii\tivcvT 
'^''flia  the  House  re.it/rflJirfn'atcA/u/ in  the  service  of  iheir  coumty- 
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It  bagrcatthingforanuiou  lluuabody  ormcusuchostliaiwli 
Hils  inSt  Stephen's  should  be  found  wilting  to<lc%-otc  iuelf.fix  the  mod 
liarl  without  money  juyincnt,  to  the  gui<bncc  of  the  ailairs  o(  the 
empire.  U*hen  the  colouilcss  glass  of  tlw  unprejudiced  ubM'rvcr  ii 
levelled  at  individuals  then;  is,  as  we  have  Heen.  much  imperfection  i 
various  kindi.  But  lake  it  fur  all  in  all  the  Houie  of  CommoR 
is  vrliAC  Mr.  ClaiUioiic  in  tones  of  generous  pride  called  it  «): 
addressing  it  loit  month  on  the  Public  ^V'onhip  Regublion  BO 
"ihc  gicalwtdclilK-talivciivHcmbly  in  the  world."  If  we  anal)-^  tt 
sources  of  this  greatnexK  we  whall,  1  venture  to  W-ticvc,  find  a  chief  < 
in  \\\  abundant  store  of  hutnan  nature.  iJrydcn's  lines  describe  d 
once  its  power  and  its  chorrD  of  ab«orbi»g  and  ever  fresh  inteieai 
It  is  an  assemblage  of  a  ch&ractcf 

BO  Tsriout  that  il  *MnM  to  lie 
Not  one  but  nil  Riaiibiiid'i  cpilonw. 

If  a  personal  criticism  which,  it  sometimes  apparently  lunb 
possibly  ol\en  faulty  has  always  been  honest  iii  intention, 
the  effect  of  throwing  into  high  relief  some  evidences  of  d: 
verbosity,  and  vaniiy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  Houie 
Commons  is  a  representative  assembly  not  of  gods  bot  of 
^nd  that  men  are  sometimes  vain,  verbose,  and  dull,  .^nd  ix 
not  sometliitig  to  W  |>ruud  of  tlut  not  a  breath  can  be  whispccni 
against  the  personal  honour  of  Members,  and  that  those  araon^t 
lis  freest  from  uiiil  of  sycoi>lianty  and  constitutionally  incapable 
of  reverence  for  any  particular  groupings  of  the  alphabet  regarded  a* 
mere  groupings,  take  off  their  hats  and  salute  the  House  of  Caar 
inons  as  the  highest  model  of  the  true  gentleman  anyvhcre  xo  b^ 
found  ?  'I1ie  House  of  Commons  is,  like  all  other  human  aaoo' 
blies.  built  up  of  clny.  But  the  closer  our  study  of  its  Men,  and  tl*c 
more  intimate  our  ac>iuaiut;Lncc  with  its  Manner,  the  readier  ii  oitf 
acknowledgment  that  the  particidar  material  used  in  its  coaslructioa  i* 

T^e  poicelain  cky  of  human  liind. 
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SciENTiPic  Pilgrims. 

BY  J.  E.  TAYLOR. 

\K  oic  beginning  tu  ttiidcrstaiu]  tlut  science  need  not 

be  dry.      Tbc  generation  of  ta|>ci-h«aded  )-outh« 

whose  portraits  in  ihc  ]>ag:es  of  /iv/i  gave  «>  much 

effect  to  llietr  coninction  tlut  Danrin's  theory  is  all 

taunbug  hu  not  yet  died  out ;  but  at  the  meetings  of  i)ie  learned 

•ocictics   at    Butlingtoa    Houko    may   be    ^ccn    Another  type  of 

young  men.  leading  iKtpers  and  (iguring  in  discu^on.    llicy  have 

fnysical  letters  behind  their  names,  but  ihcy  arc  not  othcrwbc 

^liuugiutbed  by  marks  of  eccentricity  or  insanil)-.    They  do  not 

diftr  in  coiunie  or  gentkmaiily   address   from  well-bred  )'oiiiig 

Man  who  have  not  made  science  a  iKinuit.    Tlieir  hair  is  not  long, 

Mt  tre  their   faces  thin,  or  pole,  or  unenviably  studiouvlooking. 

Ilwircoats  and  trousers  arc  not  cut  in  strange  fashion.    Possibly 

^  hats  are  larger  than  the  usual  run,  for  they  have  to  roof  bigger 

la  ihcm,  sdcDcc  as  a  hobby  docs  not  render  young  men  snobbi&h 
•^•oie  than  docs  horse  racing  or  billiard  playing.  And  there  is 
™*  tea  ibc  movement  of  a  little  of  the  old  Norse  6ghting  temper  at 
fc*  lamed  gatbctings.  Thi-re  is  a  ^ajus  M/i  in  almost  every 
l^nry,  and  the  strife  is  very  like  tlut  into  which  men  plunge  in 
■•Oeis  of  everyday  dispute,  alihovigli,  mayhap,  the  .subject  is  archc- 
*VtiMas  or  the  sarcodc  nature  of  the  hydroid  t>o!y|>ifi;Ta. 

Ilii  a  promising  fact  that  wc  arc  growing  out  of  the  old  cant  about 
*w«cc.  If  it  be  the  "  wisdom  of  Cod  to  hide  a  thing,"  then  is  it 
'"«  glory  of  a  king  to  find  it  out."  Still  brighter  is  the  promise  io 
"K  Ific  great  questions  in  which  the  human  intellect  is  now  engaged 
*|*tiieo  up  tfy  the  young.  If  iheir  ardeiil  spirits  Hy  somewhat  loo 
jjlilytt  hypotheses,  wisdom  is  long-lived  and  can  wait  The  years 
.'•'I  tone  down  the  fiery  /cal,  and  sober  indivstry  and  plodding 
••^(tijalioo  will  follow.  Indeed,  i  am  atmosl  unjust  even  in 
f***auing  the  lumcs  of  young  men  of  science  with  far-reaching 
'Pothcsca,   for  the  authors  of  some  of  the  boldest  arc  an\i>u 


»fco 


have 


and  our 


,     -  .U..E  grown  white-headed  m  the  service  of  science, 
^^^tlest  workers  in  the  laboratory  and  dissecting  room,  at  the  micro- 
^^pc  and  ID  tiic  fielc^  are  under  forty  years  of  age. 
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Once  ft  year  these  invcuigston  of  natural  Inus,  oUl  and  jftn 
assume  the   habits,   if  not   the  garb,    of  pilftritnx,   and  conv 
from  every   part   of   Great   Britain    tow.irds   (be  tily  wHere 
British  Association  holds   its  meeting.     As  the  Conjfrew  uxi 
occurs  in  Aiigu.it,  during  the  I'ailiainentar)-  recess  and  tlic  univi 
vacation:^  the  event  i.s  a  holiday  as  vrel)  as  a  pilgnuiage.     More 
two  thousand  lovers  and  |iuRtueT$  of  tnidi — ladies  as  well  as 
mcn^atlcnd  this  "  fntliamciit  of  Science."    'I'he  lime  U  past 
the  few  savans  who  lirst  met  in  a  little  room  at  Voik  and  founi 
this  learned  body  h.id  their  efforts  partly  ridiculed  and  partly  [mi 
Nobody  drcanu  thai  the  little  Araociaiion  xrould  ever  attain  tu 
present  importance  and  iniluencc,  or  imagined  th.it  other  couni 
would    proudly    copy    our  example    and   found    national    u 
for  the   advancement   of  science  ii|>on   the   British  model, 
institution,  not  even  the  venerable  Koyal  Society,  lias  etpial  j 
inHucnce  with  llic  British  Association.     Other  leanied  sock-tin 
their  regular  meetings  in  London,  but  the  outside  world  rarely 
anything  about  them.   Not  so  the  "  British.'   For  forty-four  years  it 
not  only  allied  itself  with  scientific  re-seaicli  and  investigation,  bi 
has  been  the  nursing  mother  to  some  of  the  most  important  pO| 
discoveries  of  tJie  period.     It  has  worked  out  the  thcorj'  of  the  li 
the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  laws  of  storms,  the  «| 
cession  of  life  upon  the  earth,  ilic  spectrum  analysis  of  terrestrial 
well  as  celestial  bodies,  the  nature  of  comets  and  shooting  stars,  d 
the  antiquity  of  nun.     Its  voice  has  been  ht;ard  whenever  Parlbeoj 
has   demanded  scientilic   authority,    or    when  any  of  those 
national  undertakings  have   been  afoot  which  bind  peoples 
nearly  together  than  even  their  kindred  language^  and  single  lin< 
descent.     In  the  lists  of  its  presidents  are  the  most  brilliant  nai 
in  British  science. 

The  Association  has  been  the  training-school  of  young  and  ard 
investigators,  and  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  world  men  \ 
ideas  which  would  perhaps  not  otherwise  have  been  beard  of.  n 
a  doKcn  other  societies  and  congresses  have  copied  its  ex.-unpk  \ 
uodden  in  iw  footsteps,  but  no  other  organisation  has  securcdl 
};reat  a  popularity.  \ 

'Ihe  bold  which  the  British  Association  has  upon  the  intcUiga 
of  the  nation  is  exhibited  in  the  eagerness  with  which  its  i,*! 
arc  sought  by  our  large  towns.  On  about  the  fourth  day  of 
Congress  the  general  committee  assemble  to  delitienile  on  the  * 
place  but  one  that  shall  be  visited — for  that  of  the  immediately  l 
cccding  /car  has  been  already  duddcd  ttv^o"-     Deputations 
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frHia|«  lalf  a  dozen  towns,  rcpnricnting  the  lown  coundls,  locak, 
TOCTlific  R>deti«s,  guilds,  manuCiciurcs,  and  arts,  are  ushered  in  Iff' 
dtscrilw  ihc  advanugcs  which  their  rcspcclivc  localities  may  present 
— gtologica!,  botanical,  mcdianica),  or  otherwise.    Tlie  competing 
toum  piit  forward  tlieir  best  spokesmen,  und  the  meeting  is  uAeii 
■nstcd  by  features  of  strong  humour  its  well  as  intercut.    I'lrrhaps  th^j 
clai&i  of  a  particular  town  have  been  patiently  adi'anccd  for  tJiiec  or 
(out  Tears  in  kUcccsKion.  and  then  sometimes  Ihc  others  will  recognise 
tJivduBn,  and  withdraw — only,  howe^■ct.  to  urge  ihcir  own  pclitiot) 
Wtdt  OBponunatcly  next  year.     And  when  the  decision  is  made  a 
P"HWtivc  scientific  "revival "ensues  in  the  fortunate  town,  which 
'onWith  |)roceeda  to  raise  a  fund  to  rocci  the  cost  of  rooms,  all 
■HaMer  of  local  expenses,  and  hospilalily. 

Tic  local  newtpapcn  are  tuually  out  of  ])oclcct  by  events  of  this 
'''■4  but  lliey  bear  the  sacrifice  cheerfully  and  produce  a  voluiuinouft 
™*f)  of  the  event  for  honour  raihcr  than  profit.  They  engage ' 
'I>^j1  tu/Ts  of  reporters  from  Ihc  metropolis,  and  frotuently  scain.- 
'''t  saiiccs  of  scicntt5c  writcra.  The  old  weeklies,  and  bi-wccklici. 
*  Ibe  case  of  ll)c  smaller  towns,  arc  jerked  out  of  the  comfortabU- 
S'tTC  in  whtch  they  have  been  quietly  spinning  for  years,  aiid  sud-  1 
^y  fiad  tfacmsclvcs  mctaniorphcscd  into  "  dailies  "  for  the  first 
•o*  m  tlicir  existence, 

l^ne  arc  scientific  pilgrims  who  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
*^W  misB  one  of  Iheic  meetings,  and  these  arc  wont  to  compare  one 
!^i  local  reception  wiili  another  and  lo  mark  the  curious  differences, 
"t  nuatler  towns  break  forlh  into  a  blact  of  colour,  whereas  sucl> 
Pto  IS  Liveqiool  and  Bradford  hardly  honuiir  tlie  occasion  witU 
""  *  doxen  yards  of  bunting,  life  being  too  iMmesl  and  arduous 
'•tliehanging  out  of  banners.  But  cvcrynhere  the  local  publir 
*''0S  the  doors  of  the  buildings  where  the  evening  Jcctuies  and 
"^tratmKt  are  held,  hopini;  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  owners  of 
I  9^  SUDCS  whose  publiiJied  opinions  or  researiihes  may  have  caused 
I  '^  iheorica  to  ^t^  and  totter  if  not  to  fall.  N'owhcie  have  I 
'  '^  w»  eager  a  gathering  or  witnessed  so  much  intelligent  curiosity 
^^Wijs  kind  as  at  Exeter  and  Bradford.  Of  late  years  the  committee 
■Pfe  thrown  a  very  popular  clement  into  ihc  annual  gathering  of  the 
^**<icBition,  by  telling  off  one  of  their  best  known  members  to  the 
"■"fy  of  giving  a  lecture  on  some  important  scientific  subject  to  the 
**fking  men  of  the  district.  The  lecture  is  usually  delivered  on  a 
,  UinJjy  evening  in  tJie  largest  hall  in  ihe  j)lace,  and  the  room, 
j^^^eier  large,  is  alw.iys  densely  crowded,  the  working  men  having 
^*wd   a  committee  and   made  .irningcnients   for   l\\e  fiiscouRc 
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TW  Mrwiwuc  of  the  oMinbcTS  of  the 
OS  B  Moatf  SaMMm,  m  mda  that  the 
fcr  lAiMk  tfccf  an  imaiei  o^r  ht»e  Mcaanodadon 
Ttatfae  kctiBci  aicineKdto  by  apfwrimw  aadkoocs  I 
o«d  B^.  Tbe  «»rt  of  tammiodtia^  and  c^eAy  am 
*Mteiia»  wikosc  &oa  we  direucd  unanb  ifac  pbtfatu  «s  the  &ce 
«me  aaa  kam  «  jpecbEb  aot  to  be  fafBoaen.  Socqc  of  tltc 
poimfar  kcOBCi  ^och  hasc  been  paWaed  m  recent  years 
|»igiM*j  tfav  d^vtted  Thk  pEuwvonhx  eadcavour  to  bni 
totcdKr  dM  hi^  poeats  of  xieace  ad  ifae  iDdnbal  pot 
who  aic  ofifed  m  cuiyvg  oat  mio  pnetiori  eOea  the  ffttt 
tific  aiifJiraliowi  of  the  dty  ns  first  cooiaKaced  by  Mr.  J 
<;tovc  at  Nottio^iMn  in  1S66.  he  bciB(  pmideitt  o(  the  Brili 
Aimrinnwn  ibtt  jreu.  At  the  not  iMcUBg  Profenor  TyndiU  (ih«i 
pwjjton  far  the  pccxcnt  jmr)  pve  ooe  of  his  most  animated 
vieOKms  docounes  w  die  wotkiag  okd  of  Otindee.  In  N 
in  186S  Profeaor  Htudejr  lecBxted  oa  a  "  Piece  oT  Chalk " 
iKudi  rcpublisfaed  in  hii  -  Lay  Scnoons  "  ).  Sir  John 
«f  ibe  moei  aunctive  of  popuUr  leauren.  addressed  the 
li*«ipoolon''Sanges''  in  1S70;  whibt  Mi:  Spottiswoode,  ooe  0 
the  best  physicists  of  the  day,  lectured  to  the  working  men  0 
Brighton  00  "  Polaibatioo  '  in  187^ 

Formeriy  the  presidem  in  his  inaugural  address  vnts  voni  t 
INCsent  a  kind  oT  review  of  the  pragrcss  each  science  bad  nta 
dDfing  the  year— "to  take  stock,"  as  ooe  of  them  termed  it.    Roh 
ever  useful  to  the  intcUgent  poUic  this  custom  was.  it  became  vatt 
thfficult  year   by  year  owine  to  t)K  gigantic  strides  which  m 
itdence  niadc.     At  length  k  was  found  impossible  to  crowd  into  1 
hour  and  a  halfs  address  even  the  barest  outline  of  scicniific  d 
cokcry  and  invention,  and  no«-  each  president  confines  himsetf 
such  subjects  as  his  hearers  kno«-  that  he  is  best  acquainted  widi. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  meeting  the  Associau 
K|iltls  itself  up  into  seven  sections  named  aRcr  the  first  xven  leti 
ofdicaliihabet.    Thus  raathentatic^  astronomy,  and  jAysica 
the  attention  of  the  first,  chemistry  of  the  second,  gmlogy  of 
third,  biology  of  the  fourth,  geography  of  the  fifth,  ethnology  of 
siilh,  and  ntechanical  science  of  the  last 

As  eai^y  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  **  reeeption  19001 
o|>ened,  and  here  the  temporary  post-office  delivers  letten.     A 
"journal "  can  there  be  procured,  in  which  will  be  found  the  lists 
ftaptn  to  be  read  during  the  day  in  each  section.    The 
,proc««diE^  tcnninatc  at  three  f>^at\~,  aad  from  tlut  tioM 
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■MOioi  aie  free  unlil  alioul  etglti,  wlien  itie  IccIuk's  toirm,  &c.. 

MORMDce.    *I'lie  reception  room  in  iu  l)Uiy  lioure  is  nn  aniiiuitcd 

■wl  inicfeuing  Kcne.    On  the  opening;  day  it  is  crowded.     People 

Ho  hive  not  seen  each  other  for  twelve  months,  but  who  vas,y  have 

'■wo  «oiuiig  SRonb  in  l!ic  |uges  of  some  scientific  journal  mcan- 

■ini(,  irc  shaking  hands,  uch  i}cihaps  racatally  taking  stock  of  the 

<U)Sct  which  the  comoion  eneniy  has  made  on  ilie  otlicr  in  the 

"tmA    Other  nutten  of  interest  inoti:  the  >piTiu  of  the  throng  in 

ihe  Meptioa  roam   on   the    suoccedinK  <lays.     Kvcrj-lody  iceuis 

*tt>Mi  10  hear  or  lo  tell  M>ine  new  thing.     Readers  of  juiiers  are 

'OUmiiog  the  discission  which  was  abni]>tly  terminated  in  the 

*«li)ii-tooni.     An   enthusiast  who  has  a  crotchet  lo  vcniilaie  is 

Pnhl|pis  loreiiiJy  button-holing  two  or  three  unwilhng  Ualcncri  loo 

**i>fteowi  to  deny  htm.     Meanwhile  notable  introductions  occur,  and 

"beatific  meo  from  dilTerent  t>aTts  of  the  country  or  different  quarters 

*^  tiie  globe,  engaged  ]>er)uiM  in  the  same  scientific  pursuit,  ktioivn 

"*  each  other  by  fiune  and  i>erha)M(  by  e[H«(olar>-  cormpondcnce, 

"^  meeting  for  ilic  first  lime  in  their  lires  and  laying  tlic  founda- 

Ooris  of  penonal  rricivdship. 

At  tiK  scientific  im-ia  assemble  the  ino«l  eminent   nntiiitilists, 

*=t>l<igists,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  geographers,  and 

"■Kbeen    in    the  world.      They  rqwcseni    the    high-water  mark 

™    sdimtitic  thought  and  enterprise.     One  wears  a  green  shade 

^^"cr  the  vyc*t  having  nearly  lost  his  sight   peering  ihrou;;!)   the 

"t^tic  tube  at   the  world  of  the  "infinitely  little."     Another  is  a 

**cjiiie-faccd  ir,ivcllcT  who  for  many  years  has  been  living  among 

**Vsige5  in  order  to  trace  the  course  or  origin  of  an  unknown  river 

"■■    to  mark  on  the  map  the  boundaries  of  a  great  and  hitherto 

^^Ver-heard-of  lake.     He  is  talking  to  a  man  wlio  has  also  been 

P^p  'Voluntary  exile  tat  years,  collecting  tht;  jtUtnts  and  insects  of  a 

^•^iige   land.      Uy-and  by  a.s   you   move   through    the  well-dressed 

*^**^  duuiy  throng  yoii  encounter  a  tar^t/it  prematurely  old,  his  jialc 

^^'^  wrinkled  iukI  puckered  in  lines  of  thought.     He  has  (Icvoled 

"*%  Bfe  to  abettact  mathematical  investigations.     Merc  is  one  with 

-^Kk  uansually  broad  and  square  forehead  whose  name  as  an  engineer 

**     wtirid-wide,  who  has  spanned  the  largest  rivers  with  bridges, 

***«^nclled  through  the  hearts  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges,  or 

*^^**.  a  canal  from  one  sea  to  another.      By  his  side  is  a  fanions 

chcniiit  lookii^  a  score  of  years  older  than  he  is.     That  pallor 

'*    due  mainly   lo   the  fumes  breathed   in   the  laboratory.     You 

'"^y  be  almost  certain   that   the  group   of  niddy-faced  cheerful 

"***  Uitghing  logctlMT  in  one  comer  of  the  hall  are  g,co\ogis.ls 
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r.ir=r-.:-is:&     Tb:  ieirafci  canymT  is   periuips  dircisified  by  > 
■X  rro  -*---"--  ::)i  j-Tiettadei  Junes  vbose  appeariDce  does  a 
V<?I;v  :':is  c-~c---srb;'=il  iita  «'  ibc  ~  bhi clocking,"  although  the 
.'.rv  T"---y  V-— :^  ;c  t^  u5t  ux  is  ihe  compaDf  not  less  leans 
.-  i-,^::^^^sV~i  arc  '--  *nr  rcsped  less  gncefiil  or  bciuiti&il  fl»: 

N^;  srm-  zf^itz.  eii=  ^mos^  ciose  well  acquainted  with  t 
■■■.K,-T\-  iT>i  u-.f  oojig-  '^^  ^^  Sritish  Association,  has  heard 
:>,o  "  R?i  L;;^=  C'ub-'  Thi  celehfated  sodety  is  now  on  the  wan 
I:s  .TiiL-.r^i.-r  w^  rrccsssar  Edwaid  Fort>es,  a  man  who  too 
>ji-h  ;:  '-.vj  ca  :^f  :^ik=:::ic  ci  his  sdentific  tomfrera  that  thoug 
'.u-  hjs  beer,  cwd  e~i'*:K=.  yciis  his  menxHy  is  yet  fresh  in  tb 
'.nii^s  i--:"  ihjsf  w":^>  » ire  pers^gn'iiy  acquainted  with  him.  Abou 
:hiny  xf.x;^^^;.'' h^  w:.?  ~  rbin^  yo'-^ng  nun,  and  like  many  other 
-jNv,::  >..ra  who  atrmd^i  lie  meeting  not  orerburdened  witJ 
.Ash.  The  i:vi;--r:»  of  O-.s  As»:«ciatioa  were  just  begianiiig  to b' 
t>.\.-o;t: ■-,-,:  by  — ;:r.i;;';\il  auOiondcs^  and  innted  to  big  dinners 
".he  \,-r.-.-;^r  scU-rirc  laer,  bsic;  icn  out  in  the  cold.  Thereapo' 
Vor.\.->  .--i;  ,\  :"cn  V.-iirci  spiiits  deiennined  to  start  a  club  c 
:hi-:i  .-nn,  .-.;  w"-:,:h  Sw^f  sreiki  jad  stout  or  ale  should  form  th 
_\.',;-  ..-,  *.>■,;:,■_■-.■.■,■,  »r.>.  whisky  ;>>ddy  to  follow,  accompanied  i>; 
M»H!;s  jr..'.  S.;".„:is,  ni.istly  itfr.-njvm.  with  witt>'  parodies  of  sciennft 
jviiH-rs  .'.lid  ;e\-;-,;res.  The  ioI\>wing  year  the  club  was  duly  an* 
n.\;Hl.ii!y  :>.;:idi"\;-  -ir.d  iO:ae  o:"  ihe  rules  of  the  Afa^  club,  lAicl 
U.iil  Kcii  i:-.s;:r.::c.\;  ,;;  Fci::b::r;h  by  Forbes  and  others  when  fa- 
was  •>  siciU-a:  ^•.  thf  I'r.iversin-.  were  dovetailed  into  those  0 
the  "Ri-d  lions.  The  r:imc  was  derived  from  the  sign  of  th' 
t.tvorn  whoiv  the  f.rs:  Nx:  steak  sjjiper  was  held.  The  membei 
i>f  tho  110V  club  *crf  s'.i  rl»:aj;  men,  and  their  company  as  we 
;',s  their  ilnl>  K^an  to  be  s.v.:j;hi  af:er.  The  doings  of  this  gatheiiii 
i>r  sci(.-n;i:'ii-  jivV'd  iV.low^  presently  became  somewhat  famous,  fi 
m  tlie  t\iibiTai:.c  o;"  his  inupnative  fim  Forbes  had  introduce 
.\  >vsitin  nf  l-.Kliorv'v.s  ni.v.k-nu*onio  mmerics  and  practices.  Son 
ti)"  ihi-si-  still  ctiii;:  :\'  the  "  Red  lion  "  Club,  although  some  j-oui 
iMliirali-iis  arc  j»revcnt<\l  from  toining  by  the  guinea  annual  dimu 
fiir  iho  flub  h.ts  unwisely  foi^aken  its  primitive  diet  of  beef  and  al 
ami  l.iken  tt»  Oiwrses-  It  has.  also,  lost  one  of  its  most  cheeif 
infii)lM.-rs  in  the  person  of  Troiessor  Rankine,  whose  Jove-like  he 
never  looked  so  grand  as  when  he  was  siting  one  of  his  own  son 
unions  the  Red  Lions.  For  several  years  Rankine  was  "Iion-Kin{ 
iJie  fijuivalent  (rf  "  ohainnan  "'  in  the  language  of  men. 

The  young  pronncial  nalvtaiisi.  wW  \Bs\w:k«dMV  *o  the  lead) 
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xcicDce  wit&  reverential  awe,  is  a  Utile  uken  abode  vrlicn  lie  is  Tiret 

IntFodiKcd  to  the  "  Red  Uon  "  Club.     Whilst  dinner  i.i  beiii);  nuivccI 

Of  waited  for  leonine,  untine,  and  lii|)i)OiioUmu.'i  grxinti  ami  rtjars 

■v«  heard,  and  the  aflrighied,  iicr(i>iring  waiters  van  as  tliey  are 

itvrviAg  the  soup  to  some  ramiuint  "  Kcd  Lion,"  snd  get  a  ^Iiarp 

sna»l  and  snap  instead  of  the  ordinary  "  thanks ! "  Grace  bcfoa-  ine.il 

is  ipoken  by  the  "  Lion -Cba plain  "  thus :—"  Brother  lions,   let   us 

^tyf  The  chair  and  vioe-chairt   are  filled  by  men  distinjiiiUlied 

■a  the  scientific  world,  who  seem  to  enter  into  the  rollicking  fun  of 

*^e  thinjc  with  all  tlie  r^est  of  minds  that  have  not  been  unbent  fur 

twelve  months.    The  s|>eeches  m-erflow  with  wit  and  briiuO  luiinoiir, 

and  arc  responded  to  by  the  leonine  roan  of  the  aiulienct.-,  who 

firowt  and  wag  the  iai!s  of  their  dress-coats  in  apjiroval. 

Belfast  eoicttains  the  British  Association  this  year,  and  Jlrislol 

next    The  meeUag  commences  on  the  iijlh  of  the  piescni  nionib, 

tiodcr  the  prexidency  o(  Professor  Tyndall.    from   whom  may  be 

expected  .in  animated  pliilosophical  addres>L.    The  railway  companies 

4wia1ly  allow  the  membcre  of    tite  Aisocialion  to  trat  el  over  ibdr 

lines  to  the  place  of  meeting  at  reduced  fares  on  tlie  production  of 

Ihcir  membcn'  tickets.     Belfast  must  jiruve  an  attractive  locality. 

Itt  univerniy  tx  iimoui  for  its  professors,   one  of  wliom,   I'rofesscir 

Harkaexs,  is  well  known  as  a  leading  geologist.      Ilie  N.mitahsls' 

^ield  Gub  of  Belfast  is  the  most  active  in  Ireland,  publishing  a 

f^f  report,  with   |>aperB  read   and    excursions  made,   of  more 

*ra  usual  interest.     1   hardly  need  say  that  liic  neighbourhood 

''xwkIb  in  general  as  well  as  special  interest,  for  at  a  sliort  distance 

■e  ihc  Giants'  Causeway,  the  wild  .Antrim  coast,  and  antiiiiiarian 

®d  hinorical  incidents  .•(U]>erabiindant.     The  coa,<t  is  iioolosically 

*^  botanical ly  rich,  whilst  the  chalk  in  such  places  .xi  Woodlivirn 

^'™  yields  abundance   of  characteristic    fossils.      Tlie  tiaie   Mill 

1'*'its,  Deer  Park,  Mountstcwart,  Grey  Abbey,  &t.,  arc  well-known 

°'**iiical  collecting  grounds.     The  basalt,  which  has  contracted  in 

'^inj;  into  Ihc  polygonal  pillars  tliat  have  given  its  popular  nauie  lu 

"*  Oianis'  Canscway,  is  of  Miocene  age,  and  forms  part  of  the  same 

*'^'»«  sheet  that  has  produced  such  scenic  effects  about  I-klinhiirgli. 

"■"i  crops  up  in  Fingal's  Cave,  and  forms  a  submarine  pl.^tcau  tliat 

l^ej  up  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  is  pos.ilbly  continued  into  Iceland. 

"the  last  evidence  we  have  of  active  volcanic  disturbances  in 

^*l  Britain,  occurring,  however,  during  a  period  we  may  consider 

feojogicatly  recent.    The  basaltic  rocks  in  the  nurtli-east  of  Ireland 

rv^Ubtedly  present  tfic  grandest  display  of  volcanic  bttaU.  \n  Or<»V 

'"'Un.    jhcy  cover  wxrJy  the  whole  o(  .Antrim,  which  tQun\v  ^\\'*3''* 
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lies  buried  beneath  an  old  lava  sheet     Its  average  thickoess  is  o^^ 
seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  chalk  on  which  it  rests  is  frequently  to     h 
seen  altered  from  its  usual  earthy  appearance  into  a  crystalline     or 
granuhr  structure,  oning  to  the  intense  heat  and  pressure  it  li^u 
undei^one  during  the  ancient  volcanic  overflow  and  disturbance; 
The  basalt  of  the  Giants'  Causeway  contains  scams  of  Ognite,  or 
brown  coal,  the  representative  of  the  v^etation  which  flourished  here 
during  the  Miocene  period.    In  other  places  this  old  lava  stratum 
contains  iron  ore,  in  which  (as  at  Templepatrick)  may  be  found  the 
fossil  remains  of  plants  and  insects.    These  well-known  ge<d(^;ictt 
areas  will  be  visited  during  the  meeting,  and  tolerably  full  detafl* 
will  be  given  of  what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  shape  <tf  roiacn)i, 
fossils,  plants,  &c.,  that  being  the  custom  adopted  by  the  Local 
Committees  for  supplying  their  visitors  with  as  full  a  descriptioii  of 
the  scientific  features  of  the  locality  as  possible. 

The  pilgrims  leave  their  mark  upon  the  localities  which  ■dxf 
visit  A  spurt  is  given  to  scientific  investigation  and  inquir;', 
which  is  usually  visible  during  the  succeeding  winter  montiis.  ThoK 
who  aro  interested  in  science  will  then  utilise  the  encouragement  and 
pojiuUirity  they  have  enjoyed  to  oi^oise  scientific  lectures.  Yoons 
students  are  made  by  these  meetings  and  older  students  take  fresh 
courage. 

So  the  Association  on  its  travels  is  tnie  to  its  piupose  as  a  society 
founded  lor  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Waterside   Sketches. 


v.— MIDLAND  STRKAMS. 

OWPER  roust  indeed  lave  been  a  poet  to  find  so  much 
in  ihc  RivLT  Ouse  worthy  of  his  .iitcntiDn.  True,  his  na-i 
a  humble  soul,  and  very  little  gave  hltn  content, 
htuiiog  and  wrandcring  he  saw  more  sermons  in  stones, 
n  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything  than  mortt  men. 
He  U  an  interesting  river,  but  it  k  not  romantic.  It  it  pros.iic 
poess-tikc  from  beginning  to  end,  fulfilling  its  course  thmugli 
trosd  postures  of  Northampton,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Bedford, 
gdoo,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  like  a  respectable  commcrciat 
t  who  has  to  "work''a  certain  districi,  and  is  prepared  to 
iKUcicDtiously  lo  the  hil  Cowpor  had  a  fuvouriic  expression 
base.  He  called  it  "slow-winding."  The  poet  was  accg- 
ic  rivw  is  slow,  and  I  bdit-vc  il  pursues  the  most  serpentine 
of  all  out  riren,  through  the  flattest  part  of  our  great 
ifaires.  Thus  it  fiilly  justifies  Cowiwr's  double  use  of  the 
loo  referred  to.     He  Miys  : — 

Shot  out  from  laotE  unpmunt  vietn 
t'ui  by  the  baukk  of  (he  tlow-niiiilinc  Ouvc ; 
Ccattenl  ifthaB  M^uetlcnd  I  luayniiM 
A  iDoniiM'i.  though  not  n  |ioct'>  pnritc, 
AkI  while  1  teach  an  in  loo  little  knomi, 
To  cloM  life  wiiely.  may  aat  waste  my  owii. 

Kh  words  terminates  i)ie  not  half  ap[)rccialcd  poem  on  '*  Re* 
n."  Yet  again  the  poet  returns  lo  hi*  idea.  He  has  not 
nuny  pages  of  his  "  Sola  "  before  he  draws  a  picture  of  the 
K  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  much,  which,  like  all  his  pic- 
^  Ac  oountiy  about  Olney,  is  Wilkic-Ukc  in  its  fidelity  to 


line  Owe,  ilow-wiodins  thfoagh  a  level  plain 
OCipaciou  meadi  with  caiilc  t])tinklc<l  o'n. 
CocMluctl'  the  eye  jilonE  the  linuon'  coorw 
Deliehlcd.    llicic  Citl  motcd  in  iheit  bank 
St  md,  never  ovcilookcd.  out  ravauriic  cbiu 
That  iciee^i  (be  licidunan'K  tolitaiy  but : 
While  lif  beyoai  auil  ttverthv/Mi  the  ftttcam, 
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tlic  tlapini*  laud  imocIm  iiuo  th«  ckiuib, 
l>ltjib)'inj'  on  iXM  T4ric<l  side  ths  snce 
Of  hcd|;<;-iuw  bcjuiks  Dunibeilcii.  ujuvt  lowtr. 
Tall  s|)irt  frnm  wliicli  Lhc  soaoil  of  chtcrful  bclb 
Juii  undublci  npon  the  liucmng  cm  i 
Grant,  hcotb*.  snil  *mi>kia2  vUlagei  Kmole. 

lliiii  sketch  is  as  rniihful  now  as  ever  it  was,  and  it  is  a  dCKriiiiic 
that  may  be  said  to  apply  not  only  to  the  particular  dlttiict  in  whio^  -ch 
the  poet  lived  and  suffered,  1>ut   to  the  gcneml  cluractcr  of  th.^Fhc 
■river.     Here  and  there  the  Ousc  is  not  witiiout  pic(ures<)ucncvi,  li-^C-iui 
there  is  atwayi^  tliat  fine  itiiggcstion  of  molten  glass  inlaying  tJi!!_he 
vale.     Ily  no  chance  will  the  Uusc  c^'cr  be  ttkcn  into  custody  flK:  for 
'brawling  or  riotous  behaviour.     \Vhcn  the  rains  descend  and  i    ^-^h, 
tloods  come  the  Ouse  swells,  muddcns,  and  overspreads  the  nieadoi^^ivi 
in  a  lucthodical  manner,  doing  its  overdon-inj;  with  divinal  thiftuu^^^^. 
ne£(,  but  conducting  itself  with  persistent  n^pecUbilily,  under  ^^u. 
s.'iimstanccs  which    would  warrimt  any  other  river  in  roaring  ^^mn^ 
tmrapling  down  all  that  lay  in  its  way. 

In  summer  anii  in  winter,  going  to  Ousc-sidc  with  a  pocket  cdtc  coo 
of  Cowper  in  my  pocket,  I  have,  when  sport  failed,  b^utled     lie 
time  by  following  his  minute  obKe^^■ations  of  the  scenery,     [  couV 
give  you  Iht  address  of  that  boy  of  freedom  of  whom  it  is  written  .-— 

To  snore  ihc  mole,  or  with  lU-Iuhioncil  hooli 
In  drnw  the  inciuliaui  minnour  fmrii  llie  litook, 
.\ic  lifc't  prime  pleasurct  in  his  iiinpli;  view, 
Mis  ilock  ihc  chief  concern  he  ever  knew. 

The  young  rascal  will  get  you  a  can  of  gudgeons  for  a  considera- 
tion, and  forsake  his  6ock  to  accompany  you  on  your  piscatorial 
wanderings  in  the  fields.  .-Viid  as  you  wander  you  sliati  be  eter 
•and  anon  reminded  of  the  river's  poet.  By  Sandy  1  have  met  that 
"recking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase"  who  hunts  that  pan  of  the 
world  to  ibis  day.  The  Utile  inn  when;  you  slay  has  its  "  cieakinji; 
4:ountry  sign,"  and  "  ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  doot."  On 
every  side  "  laughs  the  land  with  v;Lrious  plenty  crowned."  Many  is 
ihc  lime  when,  smoking  "  the  i)ipe  with  solemn  interposing  puff."  1 
have  stood  "ankle  deifp  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme,"  or  taken 
shelter  from  showers  under  "  rough  elm.  or  smooth-grained  ash  or 
glossy  beech,"  and  in  the  absence  of  luck  have  returned  "at  noon 
to  billiard  or  to  books."  Whether  poor  Cowj>er  added  fishing  to  his 
simple  aniusemtni.'i  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  recorded,  but  you 
ni;iy  remember  how  sagely  he  observes 

.So  when  the  cold  daiinp  ■•^ades  otniglil  (iccvail 

IVonnsmay  be  caught,  by  iWi«\ie»4Qi\^, 
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statctocat  of  Csci  which  Icodi  roe  1o  suspect  that 

7*  [«xt  had  ai  some  period  of  liis  life  been  intctcttcd  in  that 
'^ibr  o]>ei3tio«  to  the  angler  of  stalking  "lobis"  id  the  garden 
"th  J  biitcin  and  flower  pol,  liaving  an  eye  to  the  bream  to  whom 
let  (Iiiatics  arc  an  irrcsisliblc  bait. 

T^as  pulietic  couplet  on  nx>rmology  must  be  a  reminder  tlut 
IS  i^  Dot  an  essay  on  the  poet  Cowper,  but  a  ttkeich  of  the 
'■CI  by  which  he  spent  so  many  yeara  of  his  life  The  Oubc 
Ughly  speaking  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direclion.  Rising  in 
onhamplonshire,  it  for  a  while  divides  the  counties  of  Nonli- 
Spton  and  Buckingham&hiie,  touching  and  indeed  almost  eiicir- 
ng  the  iQwn  of  Buekinghan,  and  aHcruards,  beyond  Stony 
radbrd,  receiving  the  Tove,  which  passes  near  the  rare  old  town 

TowcestcT  and  takes  in  the  drainage  of  Wliittlebury  Forest. 
:  Newport  1'agnril  the  Ousc  is  increased  by  the  little  Oiwcl.  then 
t«s  on  to  wooded  U'csion,  where  stands  the  i>ark  placed  at 
awper's  disposal  by  his  faithful  friends,  and  to  Olncy,  where 
;  Kved  in  neighbourship  with  John  Newton,  of  OIney  hymn 
RK.  By<u>d-by  it  comes  to  Bedford.  At  Tcmpsford  it  is  joined 
<f  the  Ircliit  becomes  a  broad,  deep  river  in  Huniingdonshirc,  tikes 
I  Qonerous  minor  streams  in  its  course  through  the  Fen  Level,  and 
IUt  150  miles  of  persevering  twisting  and  turning  delivers  up  its 
lilww  in  goodly  volume  at  the  cMuary  of  the  Wash. 

t^  Oine  is  an  excellent  pike  river,  and  remarkable  for  the  si/c 
md  qaaotity  of  its  bream.  For  the  greater  portion  of  its  length 
"•il  recently  it  was  under  no  taw  but  that  most  wholesome  law  of 
**»pw,  which,  judiciously  enforced,  is  so  potent  a  preserver  of  wood 
''wtnto  when  other  proi-isions  fail.  And  there  is  probably  no 
•''wnin  En^and  which  has  been  more  poached  than  the  Ouse,  It 
''**  ^cen  \oag  a  recognised  custom  for  men,  armed  with  nets  nude 
"icr  a  Cuhion  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  to  undertake  a  tour 
*'*cs>l*rty  as  the  spring  comes  round,  and,  placing  their  abominable 
'^P*  across  tl»e  mouths  of  the  brooks,  to  drive  down  from  the 
^"C  vater-courses  the  fish  which  have  pushed  tlictrwayup  to  spawn. 
/•'"ily  nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  nets  so  used ;  and  as  in  the 
"^  country  the  little  water-courses  are  narrow  and  deep  and  frc- 
^"•^^  the  brooks  and  ditches  arc  capital  breeding  grounds.  A 
"""tinan  last  March  in  Huntingdonshire,  riding  leisurely  home 
^»  day  with  the  hounds,  leaped  one  of  these  yard-wide  watcr- 
"^fti  and  started  a  poacher  who  was  hiding  under  a  hush.  The 
^tider  had  been  using  the  net  above  described,  and  in  his  dirty 
Vpctc  several  pike  of  about  two  pounds'  weight,  and  one  fiT\e 
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fish  of  o\-er  twenty-eight  pounds,  ijuite  out  of  condition  and  boq, 
wiih  »])awn.  To  be  sure  the  rights  of  propoty  must  be 
.-tnd  if  the  furmurs  .-uiit  other  occupicre  of  (he  land  have  no  objcdiui 
to  this  Eon  of  tish  murder  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

But  that  spirit  of  pr<»crvation  which  in  a  fomiei  )>a|Kr  I  mentii 
as  so  beneficial  tu  the  Tliatne*  is  not  confin«l  to  mcuopohun 
quarters.  In  all  parts  of  the  countrjr,  riven,  to  foul  and  pootch 
the  public  from  time  tmmeniorial  fancied  they  had  a  prcsoii 
right,  are  being  protected  by  local  societies,  and  although  that 
geticrally  some  son  of  opposition  at  fint  from  the  obsliaatc 
meddlesome  wiseacres  who  imagine  tliem.^lvet  called  upon  to 
village  Hampden s  at  every  new  proposition,  howcrcr  triiling  it  019 
be,  before  long  the  innovation,  proving  iisclf  an  iropTOVcnieiii^  * 
warmly  accepted  and  supported.  Nothing  would  be  more 
hensible  than  the  sluilling  out  of  the  public  from  opponuniti($ 
enjoying  the  delights  of  angling,  and  as  a  rule  this  coune  it  scnipi- 
lously  avoided.  ^Vherever  iheie  associations  exercise  j 
you  find  a  certain  stretch  of  free  water  as  to  which  the  only  lestoc- 
tions  insisted  upon  are  those  which  are  necessary  to  good  order 
fair  play. 

Here  let  us  relum  to  the  Ouse.  Fomierly  the  river  in  and  nar 
Bedford  was  worthless  to  the  angler,  but  it  is  now  most  sensibly  jw-, 
served  by  the  Bedford  .\ngling  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Howard,  4e 
lamous  impiemenl  maker,  is  president.  The  most  v.iluable  nilt  tie 
club  lias  passed  is  that  which  leaves  the  jack  unmolested  till  Sep- 
tember, up  to  which  month  Master  T.uce  should  unquestionably  1* 
allowed  in  evtry  water  to  fatten  himself  for  the  sacrifice.  Agun,  die 
club  permits  no  fishing  on  Sundays,  and  the  "  free  water "  in  6e 
centre  of  the  town  must  be  fished  under  the  eye  of  the  keepers,  hi 
a  year  or  two  Uie  Ouse  between  Bedford  and  Harford  Bridge— •ill>i' 
two  hours'  reach  of  London  let  it  be  remembered — will  be  uS 
amongst  the  pike  waters  at  our  disposal.  Fiah  of  ten  and  Iweht 
pounds  are  abundant  in  the  long  sluggisli  reaches,  where  the  watttf  " 
frequently  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  seldom  indeed  does 
angler  return  without  a  brace  or  two  of  good  pike.  Toward*  il*l 
close  of  last  season,  in  a  Nortli  London  angling  club,  a  tray  of  pft* 
was  exhibited  as  an  illuatraiioii  of  the  value  of  the  Ouse :  there 
two  fish — a  handsome  pair,  alike  as  two  peas — of  nine  pounds  snd 
half,  four  between  five  and  seven  pounds,  and  tliree  not  much  alxive* 
or  below  four  pounds.  That  was  the  reward  of  one  short  wiivtei 
day's  /iVe-baiting  three  miles  or  so  below  Bedford. 
"Red  Spinner"   found  VuroseU  \i^X  aawima  m  a. 


"hot  connetH 
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die  Ouse  jack.  I  hnd  a  Cowper  in  mj  pocket, 
in  mjf  hmt.  Two  da)-s  had  I  been  sojourning  at  a 
tcTside  inn  at  Carford  Bridge,  a  mcUnchoIy  example  ol 
rct-CTses  to  which  the  angler  b  subjected.  The  "tip 
been  seal  me  that  the  pike  were  feeding,  and  off  I  went 
(o  Sandy  by  train,  and  to  Borford  per  dogciri,  with  a 
who  meditated  valiant  deed*  with  his  hail  can.  Hven 
iting  Ironi  ihc  iwo-wheeler—  ax  u  matter  of  fact  my  eom- 

ruinI)cTe<l  with  three  rods  and  little  short  of  lulf  a  htindred- 
misccJUneous  impfdmaiia,  tumbled  out  bead  foremost, 
■led  the  baiting  needle  he  had  ostentatiously  stuck  in  his 
■aw  an  urchin,  wielding  a  clothes  prop  and  line  to  nintch, 
is  jiikelet  cloie  to  the  bridge:  and  rubbed  our  handx  at  the 
I  But  the  entire  day  wa.<t  a  bbnk.  SomcJiow  the  fish 
K*  and  fed  not.  Perha[>s  the  wind  Imd  dioppcd  round  to  the 
■IB|M  the  6sh  knew,  as  they  are  said  to  do,  that  atmosp>|erio 
\iKK  pending:  peHiaps  they  had  retired  into  the  nuigni- 
tckets  oi  tufted  reeds  which  rose  like  n  wall  out  of  the 
B  of  the  fiver ;  i>crhaps  the  qiortsmen  were  not  sufRciently 
|tb  tbcir  lures. 

k  are  oAcn  Laughed  at  for  that  ready  excuse  the>-  have  under 
BnstanceK  and  at  all  times  to  explain  ill  luck  :  the  mater  a 
too  high,  too  bright  or  too  coloured,  or  the  weather  ts 
or  ha«  been,  or  threatens  to  be  so.  Nevertheless, 
my,  it  is  undoubted  that  lish  do  suddenly  ard  without 
reason  drop  into  listlessncss  and  lie  at  the  bottom  like  a 
I  be  tempted  by  no  bait  wluitsoever.  On  this  morning  we 
ky  expedient ;  roach,  dace,  and  gudgeon  were  in  turn  placed 
t  lire  bait  tackle  ;  every  spinning  (light  in  the  box  was 
il;  anificial  trout,  ph-inioms,  and  rcd-lastellccl  spoon  bail 
id;  and  finally  we  settled  down  to — what  is  alter  all  the 
•od  of  fishing  the  Ousc — trolling  with  the  gorge  bait.  .\ 
lues  during  the  day  we  distinctly  saw  pike  laxily  follow  the 
)r  dead  roadt  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  never 
^■the  cheats ! — to  touch  the  bail,  but  pursuing  it  out  of  mere 
t  instinct  We  thus  returned  to  our  hostelry,  muddy, 
M  of  heart,  and  hungry ;  and  stamping  our  feet  at  the 
Ifirantcd  the  country  postman.  There  he  was  to  the  life  as 
{ "  The  Winter  Evening."  We  had  heard  his  horn  twanging 
}ei  bridge  wliile  we  passed  thiougb  the  third  meadow  witli 
slanting  o%'ei  our  shoulders.  He  was  tlie  poet's  "pott" 
I  tiw  touches  ofdiffaatcc.    Tiic  boots  were  spattered,  utd 
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tlie  waist  strapped  as  of  yore,  but  his  locks  n-ere  not  frozen  fai 
otnious  reason.     It  was  not  frosty  weather,  and 

lie  whUtlc*  u  lie  coa,  lieht-hcAitcd  wreub. 

We  did  not  whistle  as  we  went,  and  I  have  already  inttmalcd 
we  were  not  exactly  light-hcaried.     Not  at  any  rate  until  wc  hi 
plodded  up&uirs  into  our  snug  fittiing-TooDi.    Ah  '.  what  a  friend 
friend  a  blaxing  wood  fire  is !    How  the  flames  seem  to  wink  at  )Xii 
ai)d  how  the  crackling  and  s])iuicring  suggest  somebody  laughic 
and  nudging  you  under  the  lifth  rib  I    (It  is  the  fitth  I  bcli 
Why,  a  ten  pound  note,  or  tlitec  fives  at  the  outside,  would 
purchased  the  fumiiuTc  of  that  cosy  room,  outside  of  whose  wiodn 
the  sign  swung  and  cicakcd.     But  it  was  a  palace  to  us,  though  i 
branches  scratched  the  window  as  if  they  were  angry  fisbwoi 
clawing  at  a  husband's  face.    There  was  a  storm  brewing 
eastward,  and  the  rising  wind  made  mad  work  with  such  few  la 
as  were  Id^  upon  the  branches,  while  the  day  faded  out  is 
siillcncst  of  moods. 

\\'hat  more  suitable  time  for  rdisliing  the  warm  chamber,  i' 
slijipcrs,  cleanly  spread  tea-table,  and  savoury  ham  and  eggt! 
made  love  to  ihc  Dresden  shepherdess  in  china  on  the 
piece,  and  admired  the  cheap  hunting  scenes  on  the  walls,  and 
tumbling  out  the  winches  10  wind  llic  sodden  lines  round  the  d 
backs — never  neglect  that  precaution,  Mr.  Pikcfisher — we  tunil 
also  the  Cowpcrian  pocket  edition  out  of  the  wallet,  what  more 
than  lliat,  thawing  into  good  humour,  we  should  hold  forth 
recitation  ?  My  companion,  the  "  Gay  Comrade  "  of  our  first  Wa 
side  Sketch,  rather  prides  himself  upon  his  elocutionary  ^pSa  i 
graces.  The  shadows  of  the  wood  fire  Rickeied  about  his  cur!y  h 
in  the  darkening  room,  as  he  extended  his  right  ana  and  in  o 
man  ding  tones  began — 

Now  slir  the  fire,  and 

Margaret  of  the  ruddy  cheeks  and  white  apron  at 
moment  silently  entered,  hearing  candles;  with  a  little  shtid: 
observed^ 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  please  don't ;  them  logs  churkle  dreadful,  and 
sparks  '11  pop  out  and  you'l!  burn  the  carpet  if  you  poke  the  fire.' 

The  G.  C,  somewhat  abashed  at  being  caught  in  a  tragic  atti! 
at  my  laughter,  and  at  being  so  ruthlessly  brought  down  into 
ham-andeggs  atmosphere  of  every  day  life,  pierced  the  poor 
straight  in  the  eyes  with  a  fearful  glance  of  Othclloish,  Maci 
and  Hamlecian  power.    Then  he  resumed — 

AnJ  close  ihe  shulleri  fast. 
Let  fsU  the  ciatufis,  wlicd 
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"m  ttj,''  (fuoth  M^LTgaret,  "  to  Tast  up  the  shuts,  but  t  know  two 
d'lhchiDgcsU  broke,  and  the  blind  don't  come  only  half  ways  down." 

The  RCtlCT  here  found  U  convenient  to  gaze  vacantly  out  into  tlie 
glcata  uid  hum  something  until  the  handm&id  had  descended  into 
i)k  tower  regions,  and  then  good  humourcdly,  :in<i  with  a  6ne  son  of 
finqr  ID  his  expression,  lie  finished  the  broken  measure — 

— wheel  the  sofa  round. 
Am)  iriiU«  Ike  bubbline  oiul  loud  hiudnE  urn 
Tlirowt  np  ■  «lc3Riy  column,  and  (he  cup<- 
Tlut  cheer  but  DOl  iacbiiaie,  wiil  on  each, 
So  let  bt  wekcine  peaocftil  evenine  ia. 

Vefaithwith  welcomed  according  to  oui  lights.     The  sofa,  weak  and 
Oftattd  in  the  hind  off  castor,  refused  to  be  wheeled ;  the  sleamtng 
"lisis  arose,  not  from  the  dear  old  urn  now  so  seldom  seen,  but 
•  hot  water  jug  doing  duty  ax  .a  reserve  force  to  the  teaimt; 
'  iinesi  (poor  M  honest  as  the  story  books  have  it)  the 
ot  tiuiie  so  innocent  as  those  handed  round  in   Mr. 
.Nctiou  i  Buckinghamshire  Vicarage  01  Mrs,  Unwin's  parlour,  for,  as  a 
JRonbon  against  cold — and  understand,  once  for  all.  from  no  lets 
^Httttvoithy  motive— OUT  tea  was  flavoured  with  JList  a  suspicion  of 
ttpur,  which  increased  the  cheering  (jualily  without  producing  actual 

his  Cowper's  fault  that  by  this  time  I  have  almost  forgotten  my 
'biteonier"  experience  on  the  Ouse.  I  apologise  and  pass  on. 
tWrnraing  after  we  had  welcomed  our  peaceful  evening  in— do 
•••I  far,  I  realty  will  not  wsntler  away  from  the  point  any  more — 
RUnragalc,  and  we  had  not  been  out  of  doors  five  minutes  before 
"  nrc  drenched.  At  length  we  got  a  mile  or  two  down  the  stream, 
fcn  ihc  blank  of  the  previous  day  was  repealed.  like  those  very  old 
Wmaen  we  read  of,  we  toiled  all  day  and  caught  nothing.  The 
^  begin  to  set  in  a  copper  coloured  and  wild  sky  nbout  five 
"i^Kk,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  discu^ion  as  to  whether  we  had  not 
■ow  go  back  lo  welcome  another  &-c.,  the  wind  fell— soughed 
**wlavciy  amongst  the  quivering  forest  of  reeds,  sighed,  and  went 
|*i«p.  Now  mas  the  time.  A  lively  gudgeon  cast  within  a  few 
*4a  of  an  island  of  rushes  in  the  middle  ol  the  river  did  i!ie  iriek ; 
4  I  twinkling  the  Boat  darted  away  and  the  winch  xpun  round 
*mly.  In  all  directions  the  small  fry,  leaping  out  of  the  water  anil 
fatotng  00  the  surface,  betrayed  the  whereabouts  of  the  ravenous 
Sih.  Released  from  the  mysterious  spell  laid  upon  ibcm  to  our  loss 
bring  the  two  previous  days,  ihcy  now  :ippeared  lo  ihrow  catuioii 
ihe  voDds.    jU  bst  as  I  rcbaited  my  Hoat  disappeared  and  a  fish 
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come  to  tusk.  Who  shall  account  for  the  unaccounublc ! 
G.  C.  i<  in  all  points  a  biitter  ugtcr  than  in}'scir  \  his  ucJtlc  wi 
and  his  sljrlc  of  liKhing  more  aitittic.  Yci,  whca  too  duk  to  i 
river  wc  relucUnily  reeled  up,  his  bait  bad  not  been  touched, 
half  a  dozen  pilcc  ulccn  in  the  manner  1  have  described  bjr) 
were  liopiiii^  about  in  the  jcrass.  It  wasatl  tliemorcsiagularli 
my  friend  lud  thrown  his  baits  into  i>laci.-s  where  fi^  we»' 
mov-ing,  and  where  direcdy  he  ihifled  his  position  1  was 
suoecssful. 

Ill  July  and  August  there  are  almost  miraculous  draughts 
amongst  the  bream  in  the  Ousc.  Not  a  hundred  yards  from  I 
Bridge  there  is  at  least  one  bream  hole  out  of  whidi  suiy  poi 
fiSh  liave  been  taken,  and  you  heat  of  bream  of  six  pounds, 
however,  is  an  extrdoriiinary  weight,  but  a  three-pound  fish 
at  sU  uncommon  in  any  part  of  the  river.  I  must  cortfess  to  n 
Tts^sx  for  the  Cyprinui  Brama.  A  fish  that  is  shaped 
bellows,  that  is  as  thin  as  a  John  Dor)-,  that  is  as  uneatable 
John  Dory  is  delidous,  that  is  capricious  in  hin  habits,  n 
ntrely  rises  it  a  fly,  cannot  be  tenned  bcAUtiful  or  useful  tc 
cook  or  sportsman.  In  the  Ousc  country,  notwidistanding  lui 
sod  general  insipidity,  the  poorer  people  do  eat  tlie  bream  i 
him  passing  well.  At  Huntingdon  on  one  of  my  holidays 
Ouac  [he  landlady  of  a  small  iim  served  up  a  breakfast  dishl 
relished  to  the  extent  of  absohite  consumption.  It  was  a  th 
of  while  fisli.  from  which  the  bones  had  been  extracted,  and 
was  served  up  yellow  brown  with  some  description  of  savou 
sauce.  Having  calen  every  liike,  iniiuiriug  I  found  it  v 
Itreani  I  had  on  llic  previous  night  so  execrated,  llut  frequei 
since  have  utterly  failed  to  make  the  bream  a  decent  edible. 

'I'hc  processes  necessary  to  successful  bream  fisliing,  Uki 
insisted  upon  by  barbel  fishers,  aie  not  nice.  Ground  baiiir^ 
before  you  fish  (days  before  should  you  fish  in  the  broads  of  I 
also  celebrated  for  their  bream)  is  a  necessity.  Great  lat  lol 
arc  the  best  bait,  and  the  fish  himself  is  covered  with  slime 
not  pleasant  to  handle.  No  angler  would  care  to  fiah  o! 
bre.im  if  there  were  other  fish  within  his  reach,  but  iu  Bedfi 
and  Huntingdonshire  men  of  the  artisan  type  manifest  a 
affection  for  the  sport,  and  wherever  bream  exist  I  have  fa 
-same  predilection,  and  always  look  upon  the  brood,  fork-tatli 
brown  bottom-grubber  as  a  kind  of  working  man's  candidate, 
by  a  village  I  once  visited  in  Yorkshire  there  ran  a  canal  ii 
there  were  a  good  many  brcain.     Amount  tlie  ni«n  who  I 
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■it  bet  tntervnls  lined  the  banks  od  a  summer's  evening  was  a 
quint,  shrewd  Baraslcy  pitman,  with  whom  I  became  very  Euniliar. 
He  wcttld  think  notliing  of  a  rourtcen  miles  walk  for  the  sake  of 
line  boon  with  >iis  pet  bream,  tlum  whidi,  he  firmly  bcUcved.  no 
BtUcr  guK  twam  the  water.  He  was  a  consiimmiite  coarse  fish 
)4^>  and  a  hero  amongst  the  Yorkshire  Wjilionians.  Poor  fellow ! 
Yen  passed,  and  I  had  forgotten  him.  Then  1  saw  him,  blackened 
loiikad,  ooe  of  a  ghastly  row  of  unfortunate  colliers  just  brought 
*F  from  a  pit,  lud  out  on  bendics,  and  ticketed,  till  the  coroner 
ikuld  inquire  into  the  miserable  circumstances  wliidi  without 
■Biog  cut  them  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Ouse  J  ought  to  add  that  it  contains 
«(Wt  fish  than  bream  and  pike.  Perch  of  two  poimds  and  upwards 
vt  often  caught,  and  the  anglers  who  give  themselves  entirely  to 
pddi  fishing  will  not  allow  that  ilie  Ouse  ts  second  to  any  oilier 
■bid  ertber  as  to  t)ie  quantity  or  quality  of  the  bold  handsome- 
IfeUow  which  we  all  know  so  well.     I  have  slain  heavy  baskets 

Uriiicd  perch — that  is  to  say,  three-quarters  of  .1  pound  or  there- 
Dls~-andcr  the  railway  bridge  across  the  Huntingdon  Kace> 
toou,  and  \  took  there  close  10  the  bank  one  of  a  pound  and  a 
bit,  tA\  a  mere  scrap  of  worm.  Chub  arc  common  in  the  Ouse 
»4  iffoid  good  evening  sport  with  the  fly,  and  roach  of  course 
*>«m  b  Sttdi  a  stream  :  eeb  likew-i^c.  The  Bedford  district  I  have 
notioDed  because  it  \i  nearest  lA>ndon,  but  there  is  do  better 

jimg  for  pike  in  the  Ouse  lh;m  the  five  or  six  miles  of  which  St. 
s  nay  be  made  the  half-w.-iy  house. 

WiiJioot  intending  to  be  disrespectful  or  unfaithfiil  to  the  queenly 
^Iuks,  I  must  profess  an  undying  adoration  of  the  Trent,  the 
■i^anned  Trent  that  lakes  much  of  its  inspiraiion,  if  not  its 
*!«,  from  the  breezy  highlands  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  a  kingly 
l^,  and  terminates  its  long  stiitely  journey  by  joining  anotlicr 
"•s,  many-armed,  and  mountain-flavoured  as  itself — the  Yorkshire 
'^  The  only  resemblance  existing  between  the  Ouse  of  the 
'G^ds  and  tbc  river  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  north  and  soullt 
^iiioB  line  of  the  kingdom  is  that  each  has  its  poet.  Cowper  sang 
^  Ibe  Ouse,  Drayton  and  Kirke  White  of  the  Trent.  Drayton, 
•fcpiBig  a  prevailing  legend,  has  a  somewhat  bold  way  of  accounl- 
i^for  the  word  "Trent"— 

Tbn*  «hocM  l)c  (otind  in  lier  of  riihci  thirty  Idnd ; 
Aad  lliiity  iblxiv  eiot,  in  place:  f»l  and  iunk. 
Should  in  luccccidiiig  lime  bu  bulldcd  on  her  bunk ; 
Aad  thirty  stToal  ilitami  (inm  many  a  lunilty  way 
UMo  h«  greatntM  should  ihdr  wM'iy  iribnte  pay. 
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Incliidii^  th«  DcThy-shirc  strcAms  vrhich  are  sn-allowed  up  in 
the  Treni,  no  doubt,  could  Mcld  specimens  of  every  fish  kiiou'ii 
EngtUh  rivers.  The  Ouse  I  have  chosen  to  describe  as  sul)C 
[^minded  An<!  Kut>!ttiLnti:kI.  'I'he  Trent,  so  Ext  as  I  hare  seen  it,  if 
ikling  genius  that  makes  its  presence  known  by  infinite  brigl 
dash,  and  impulse.  1*he  Ouse  is  a  solid  line  of  inranlty ;  1} 
Trent  a  glittering  squadron  of  light  cavalry.  Its  scenery  a  among 
the  best  to  be  Toiind  in  the  Midlands,  while  there  are  spots  noirha 
to  be  excelled  this  side  or  Severn  or  Tweed.  Serving  the  bo 
Potteries  in  the  outset  of  its  course,  it  becomes  arisucratic,  and  rui 
through  Trcnlham,  whose  trees  it  lovingly  laves,  flowing  vriili  mod 
rated  pace  through  the  beautiful  park,  and  lending  nevclurrost 
its  far-famed  gardens,  terraces,  temples,  founuins,  and  hu^ng  pin 
tations.  In  the  valley  which  the  Trent  gladdens  arc  other  gra 
rfsmity  seats — Sandon,  Ingcilrc,  Tlxall,  Hagley,  and  Donningtod 
•where  clilTs  enter  romantically  into  tlie  composition  of  ill 
In  nd  scape. 

My  practical  angling  acquaintance  with  the  Trent — in  this  l»p* 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  Denvent,  Wye,  or  Dove,  not  wishing  I 
associate  their  trout  and  grayling  with  meaner  company — is  conlinC 
to  a  few  miles  below  Nottingham,  and  unkind  i*  tlie  fate  which  pfi 
vents  me  at  least  once  every  summer  from  standing  knee-deep  foe 
day  or  two  in  the  rippling  Trent  It  is  Kirke  White  who  appi 
to  the  river  the  terra  "rippling."  Writing  in  Wilford  churebyai 
exclaims  :— 

II  is  a  lovdy  spot !    The  niltry  wn, 

I-"tom  liis  meridian  height,  endeavours  vainly 

To  juercc  the  shoiiowy  foliage,  while  the  /cphyt 

Conies  w^rting  gently  o'er  the  rippUH^  Iient. 

And  plays  aboat  my  won  check.    'Tis  a  nook  mc»t  plconnt. 

The  Trent  anglers  according  to  my  observation  arc  more  sport! 
manlike  than  their  brethren  of  the  Thames,  and  much  more  skiKii 
as  "  all-round  "  anglers.  Punts  are  scarcer  on  the  Trent  than  on  li* 
Thames,  being  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule ;  and  punt-fishiftg 
pure  and  simple,  is  not  Waltonianism  of  the  highest  kind.  In  ^ 
meadows  close  to  Nottingham,  even  amongst  the  lads  who  bod  ' 
livelihood  in  catching  dace  for  bait,  a  frank  generous  spirit  «'*" 
ainongst  rivals,  and  there  is  none  of  the  jealousy  and  gnidgini;  ^"' 
meanness  I  have  seen  with  Cockney  pot-hunters.  The  Noitinsh" 
sisreni,  vi/.,  the  nmniiig  line  and  travelling  bait,  is  moreanisiie 
idling  than  the  tight  line,  so  mucVi  so  xViax  'Wia.wi'a  and  Colac  "»' 
arc  adopting  it  more  and  moie. 
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Tlic  Trent,  in  sjMte  of  the  [proverbial  variet)'  of  tls  finny  poputa- 
bo^  ti  diieftjr  intcmting  10  the  angler  Tor  its  dace,  bairbel,  and  pikr. 
SfOR  vith  them  may  be  rectconed  upon  at  times  and  in  places  where 
nMhio{  else  could  be  procured.  [*enon.t  familiar  with  the  river  and 
ill  diK])s  fiivd  it  worthy  of  all  their  attention  as  x  haunl  of  pike. 
"Here  and  there" — and  it  is  yearly  becoming  still  more  "hcn- 
ad  there  " — you  may  pick  up  a  grayling.  The  Trent  was  once  a 
■wed  gnyling  stream,  and  HoRand,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of 
<*|lag  authorities,  a  pleasant  writer,  and  a  prince  of  fiy-fixhers  and 
Vnakcrs,  thought  well  thirty  years  ago  of  the  river  in  that  character. 
■*  fe*  grayling  arc  will  r-aught  ever>- season,  but  they  arc  fast  div 
M'^inng.  Salmon,  though  not  unknown  in  the  Trent,  arc  also  few 
M<)  Iir  between. 

■^1  to  barbel,  take  the  following  quotation  from  a  paragraph  in  Ihc 

"^of  the   iilli  Jiily:  "Mr.  U.  .ind  a  friend  captured  over  loo 

FMBii  in  one  day  near  Collingham.  and  Mr.  C.  and  a  friend  «cnt 

^<o  pounds  on  Wednesday  night,  with  insiiuctions  to  meet  the 

"**»  every  night,  for  they  were  hooking  iliem  every  swim.    Some 

""•wrer  nine  pounds  each."    I  saw  a  pretty  afternoon's  sport  one 

*^P«t  day  under  the  lee  of  a   lonely  wood  below  Lowdham.     A 

''**o  and  two  friends  in  a  boat,  after  a  few  swims  fmiHog  no  biles, 

^'  4ihore  for  an  hour  and  reiumetL     The  liarbel  at  the  previous 

'"J  ^crc  splashing  like  poqioisct  and  turning  over  on  the  top  of  the 

^^^  :  now  they  were  still  as  mice,  and  the  three  men  at  their  first 

*"*  *cre  fiist  to  a  fish  each.     So  they  went  on  catching  great  ruddy 

^"'•i  lively  fellows  which  gave  capital  spon,  and  rcc|uircd  every 

"He    ^  them    careful   playing    and    a   strong   landing-neL     Tlie 

^""^rn  o!  iheir  boat  was  covered  with  spoil  when  the  game  was 

''■^^O,  up. 

"*cj    Nottingham    Uridgc  was  a  many-arched  and  picturesque 

'*'*^ttirc,  from  which  it  was  possible  between  the  racing  currents  to 

*"*■*  barbel     There  was  a  noted  angler   in  the  town  whom,  for 

''"'^enicncc,  we  will  designate  Bowles,  and  he  w;is  quite  historical  as 

■""ftTbd — a  Gamaliel  to  whom  the  stocking- weaving  Sauls  sat  tt> 

^"^   the  wisdom  jiertaining  (o  grcave.'s,  dew-worms,  marsh-worms, 

"^filings,  gilt-tails,   red-worms,  tegg-worms,  pcncock   reds,  doct- 

'*'>«,  and  so  forth,  in  which  your  Trent  anglers.  Id  me  say.  are 

^•arfcably  learned.    Bowles   was   an    institution  on   Nottingham 

7'<'ge.     Tradesmen  and  workfolks  strolling  tliat  way  in  the  cool  of 

~^  tveaing  naturjUy  looked  for  Bowles,  his  spectacles,  and  his  strong 

""'ocl  rod.     Hm  he,  I  am  /nformcd,  was  never  seeti  al  V\\5  v^^^ 

■**=^  the  fofh^ii^  ocaincnce :— 'fhe  word  was  passed  that  "ftowXc* 
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had  hooked  a  monster  barbel.     Thi:  news  pcnciratcd  into  the  to« 
ascended  lo  the  workshops,  tan  along  the  meadows  up  and  dow 
and  cuuscd  great  esKcilemenl.     Looms,  counters,  lea-tablcs,  buaoi 
and  (ilrjuirc  were  alike  fonaken,  and  tlierc  was  a  regular  stampci 
in  ihe  diaxtion  of  Nottinj;hain  Bridge.    Sure  cnou^jh  Bowleii  wi 
eiijjiijfcd  in  a  might)^  Ktruggle.    The  old  man  pcrsi>ired,  but  dcw 
blenched.    The  crowd  became  immense.    Bowles  would  wtnch  tt 
monster  in  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ^orc  when,  whew !  out  it 
into  the  stream  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow.    The  supeib  skill 
liatli:nce  of  Bowles  were  audibly  commended ;  be  was  too  wUy 
check  the  monster  in  those  (iirious  rushes,  but  waited  till  the 
slackened  to  winch  him  cautiously  and  proudly  in,  amidst  such 
as  "  Hravo,  Bowles,"  or  "  He  won't  get  over  you,  guv'nor,"  or  *'  Gin 
him  time,  tlcorgy."     The  noise  of  the  crowd  bushed  at  last,  fil 
youtij;  Badger  had,  by  direction,  gone  down  to  ilie  water's  edge 
iixe  the  Undin;;  net.    Bowles  was  bracing  binuelf  uji  for  a  final  effi 
\Vind,  wind,  wind  went  the  u-inch ;  in,  in,  in  came  the  in< 
"  Be  ciieful,  Badger,  be  csrelul,"  said  the  crowd ;  "  Now  then, 
hint,  ni]>  liim,"  thouted  Bowles.     Ah  !  me,  what  a  tremendous 
there  was  when  the  monster  was  lan<led — a  drowned  retriever, 
whose  blown-out    carcase  the   eddy    had   been    playing   unkia 
pranks! 

Would  you  not  consider  sixteen  dozen  of  dace,  the  tawlUl  captai 
of  the  arlilicial  fly,  a  ]irelty  decent  day's  spoil?  I  saw  it  with  ii| 
own  eyes  done  by  a  Nottingham  angler  two  years  ago.  It  was  al  i 
part  of  the  river  where,  broad  though  it  is,  you  may  «'ade  scroa 
and  wade  you  must  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done.  'Iliis  daot 
master  had  occupied  the  same  compartment  of  the  train  as  I  had 
and  had  courteously,  considering  my  sirangerhood,  offered  to  sboi 
me  the  best  shallows  and  to  place  his  fly-book  at  my  disposal.  Ht 
laid  stress  upon  the  latter  because  a  special  description  of  sduH 
hackle  is  required.  His  fishing  boots,  however,  gave  him  an  UB 
approachable  advantage.  Sixteen  doxen  dace  and  three  or  foa 
pound  roach  lay  in  his  rush  basket  when  we  met  at  night,  all  laktt 
by  a  thinly-made  red  palmer  with  gold  twuL  Even  I,  the  strangd 
whipping  from  the  bank,  could  show  over  four  do):en  silvery  fisfe 
running  about  three  to  the  pound,  cxcjcisitety  shaped,  and  moB 
gamesome  than  the  dace  of  either  Thames  or  Colne.  Angkn  4t 
not  always  return  from  the  Trent  with  sixteen  dozen  dace,  but  lliQ 
would  be  ilown(4ist  indeed  if  they  did  not  surpass  my  four  doccn,  0 
which,  ncvcnhclcss,  I  was  very  ptoud. 
Of  the  Trent  in  its  higher  waleta  \  Vuo-w  ■Ml^SK«l^,  cuat^  \Vest  k  i 
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said  to  contain  trout  and  grayling,  and  that  Armstrong  thus  de- 
scribed it:— 

If  the  breatUess  chase,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  ' 

Exceed  ;our  strength,  s  sport  of  less  Estigue, 

Not  less  dehgbtfal,  the  prolific  stream 

Affordi.    The  crystal  rimlel,  that  o'er 

A.  stoimy  channel  rolls  Us  rapid  maze, 

Swaims  with  the  silver  fry.    Such,  through  the  bounds 

Of  pastoral  Stafford,  nma  the  brawling  Trent. 

Rbd  Spinker. 
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BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 


ORTSMOUTH  always  has  been  lo  me,  since  lar-ofTdaj 
a  place  of  absorbing  inicrc&t     I  made  its  acquaintan- 
primorily  through  the  page*  of  Captain  Mar^-alt's  nove' 
and    "The    Hard,"  and   "The   I'oint,'  and  "»n>j 
Street "  were  familiar  places  long  before  ray  eye  rested  or  my  fc 
trod  upon  them.    Wordsworth  has  a  dainty  fancy  about  '•  visitm^i 
Yarrow  "  expressed  in  a  poem  which  must  liave  charmed  even  savs 
J.ord  Uyron,  who  did  not  like  Wordsworth  and  had  the  inanlir»< 
to  say  so.     "  Winsome  Manow"  takes  il  as  a  matter  of  course  xt 
Wordsworth,  being  in  Scotland,  will  go  and  see  llie  classic  stream 
Scotch  poetry.    But  no — 

Be  Yarrow  slrnm  nnscen.  unknown ; 

It  musl,  or  we  shoU  rue  il ; 
Wc  have  a  vision  of  oni  own — 

Ah,  wliy  ilioulJ  wc  undo  it  3 
Tlifr  (.rc.'LsurviJ  dttjim^  oftimc^  I'^ng  pabt 

We'll  keep  Ihem,  winsome  Marrow, 
I-'or  when  we're  there,  althougii  'lis  fair, 

'Twill  be  mother  Yanow. 

Vonsmouth  is  "another"  place  from  the  one  sketched  in  stray  i 
'sages  of  Captain  Maryait's  sea  novels ;  but  still  it  is  a.  town  full  i 
old  world  memories  and  whiffs  of  salt  sea  breexes  that  liave  whistli 
through  the  yards  of  the  phantom  frigates  in  whidi  Peter  Simjil 
served  as  midshipman,  and  in  which  tliai  supremely  sclf-satisded  anc 
well-nigli  perfect  youth  Percival  Keene  sailed  as  first  lictitcnanc 
Tlie  beautiful  while-winged  frigates,  sloops,  and  liue-of- battle  ship' 
that  once  passed  slowly  up  and  down  the  neck  of  Uie  harbour  hav- 
icailed  iiway  out  of  human  sight,  cut  up  far  firewood  or  at  ancha 
round  the  coast,  raaslless  hulks,  on  which  lads  arc  ti:iincd  lO 
sailors  or  men  are  tended  through  sickness  and  death.     The  t'u/er_ 
that  often  proudly  passed  with  spreading  sails  by  the  beach  at  SouttT^ 
sea,  going  out  to  battle  or  coming  home  from  triumph,  is  moored  ■ 
a  last  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  with  a  small  slab  let  into  tlie  de<rk 
inaik  the  i>lace  whore  Nelson  fell.     Here,  also  a  sheer  hulk,  lies 
-C.  /&<■(»/,  overtopped  and  put  Vo  sV\a.mc  \\y  the  /?aie  of  Wtiiit 
herself,  albeit  the  AdmiraVs  flag-s\up,  fev^ateim  ^S^t  tssMSrtjian 
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Ok  Admirally  hy  llie  ugly-looking  craft  called  the  Dn-astatwn,  whidi 
» Irng  at  uichor  off  Spiihead.  Wiih  the  trAn«tion  from  wood  to 
'I'M  )sA  &om  Mil  to  xtcam  all  the  traditions  of  tbi:  navy  have 
•*Mg«|,  and  with  thcin  has  altered  the  Portsmouth  of  Cai>iAii> 

But  tbo  Hard  ts  there  still,  and  so  arc  Broad  Street  and  the  Point, 

thot^ih  the  two  latter  have  in  a  n-oeful  way  come  down  in   tlic 

*ort(l  since   the  introduction  of  railways.      In  the  coachmg  da)'s 

WMd  Street  was  a  great  centre  of  business,  wheic  shops  and  inns 

''Wd  to  drive  a  trade  only  exceeded  by  the  more  ambitious  Haril  on 

"le  oihvr&ide  of  the  water.     Here  iras  the  famous  Blue  Po»w  Tavern, 

''"-'  |>lBoe  of  which  Ike  faeclious  coachman  who  brought  I'eter  Simple 

*"l  hb  first  journey  lo  Portsmouth  remarked  : — "  'Ihe  best  inn  is  the 

Blue  Potttctscs,  wl«tc  the  midsbipiiicn  leave  their  chestesscs,  call 

'■^  tea  and  toastesscs.  and  sometimes  forget  lo  pay  for  their  brcak- 

'^Wcsies."    The  ghost  of  Pcler  Simple  would  look  in  vaia  today 

'"W  the  IJuniliar  Blue  Posts,     They  also  have  vanished,  having-  fusi 

'Jccaycd,  aJike  in  woodwork  and  character,  and  were  Anally  bumi 

'''**n,  leaving  an  empty  waUcd-in  space  offering  an  eligible  site  for 

"'wilding.    Bol  Brood  Street  is  not  a  place  to  build  in  jii*t  now, 

"^  lovm  having  turned  roun<l  to  lace  the  railway  station,  ;«  window 

l*«nij  tnm  10  die  light,  and  poor  Broad  Street  chancing  to  be  on  the 

f***^er  side  is  left  in  the  cold  shade.    Neither  is  the  Point  itself  what 

"  Us<xl  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  when  the  fleet's  boats  used  to  make 

'*  their  landing  pbioc,  and  w!icn  the  jolly  boat  was  wont  lo  lie  abreast 

***"  >i  whilst  the  presaging  were  ashore  ravaging  the  public-houses.    A 

^^^t  iron  floating  bridge  creaks  and  groans  its  way  acros.s  the  Straits, 

***d  the  boatmen  liave  descende<l  to  the  depths  of  touting  for  penny 

^**s  to  compete  witli  it !    Su  Iramila  x/oria. 

As  long  as  the  water  runs  through  into  the  brood  bosomed 
■^^^bour  the  Point  will,  however,  be  a  centre  of  attraction.  Th« 
^*aiiDcn  will  cling  lo  it  as  of  old  and  lounge  about  day  and  night, 
*^'*tl  winter  and  uunmcr  in  thick  pilot  doth  coats  and  am|kle  neck- 
*"**>tJig  of  woollen  or  worsted.  They  havea  curious,  though,  seeing 
*l^ai  the  tide  washes  die  end  of  the  street,  perhaps  a  not  altogether 
^"^'eaiOfiable  &ncy,  tliat  the  sole  end  of  man  in  entering  Broad  Street 
**  to  hire  a  Ijoat,  They  stand  in  relays  fitom  the  barracks  down  to 
/*c  water's  edge,  and  the  circurasunce  lliat  the  unfortunate  visitor 
^**  nwre  or  less  peremptorily  declined  the  overtures  of  an  andcDt 
*-*^»incr  thirty  paces  (town  the  street  altogether  fails  to  convince  the 
'^^'■iaet  stationed  at  every  subsequent  five  paces  thai  \\^  tcblW'j  "w. 
"t  ttinr  nn  (he  watcf  and  will  not  want  a  boat.    \  ^\t:A.  aX  'Oku 
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Point  whilst  sojouRiing  in  ronsmouth,  and  though  I  weot  down  tbc 
street  sevcial  times  a  day  for  a  fortni^t,  otn-ioutly  witli  the  simple 
intentioa  of  reaching  mine  inn,  I  was  not  spared  3  single  fiolidtatioiL 
It  w&s  wearisome  for  the  first  fii-c  days,  but  happily  htiman  oatore 
has  A  marvellous  adiptabiliiy  lo  drciunsiances,  and  it  is  even  con- 
cctvabtc  that  one  direlling  at  the  Point  vould  in  coarse  of  lime  come 
to  feci  that  sonietUiiig  was  lacking  in  his  daily  life  if  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  rcjicating  at  every  fire  paces,  •*  Not  itMlajr,  thank 
you,"  in  response  to  the  imguiiy,  "Want  a  boat  to-day, sir?" 

Point  Tavern  is  not  exactly  the  place  at  which  one  who  hankers 
after  the  elegances  of  the  modem  liotd  would  care  to  take  rooms.  I 
stumbled  upon  it  in  the  dead  of  night,  having  left  my  first  love 
among  PoRsmouth  hotels — one  in  the  High  Street,  niicrc  Nelson 
slept  the  night  before  be  set  ou*  on  the  cniisc  that  ended  in  the 
Bay  of  Trafalgar — to  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  by  the  dark  waters  that 
lapped  the  shore  at  the  Point.  Here  of  course  were  the  inevitable 
boauneD,  and  here  I'cler  and  I  struck  up  an  acqnaisUnce.  which  be 
was  not  slow  lo  suggest,  in  a  roundabout  way,  was  worthy  of  the 
pouring  out  of  a  litiittion.  So  Peter  led  the  way  to  the  Poin; 
Tavern,  and  there  I  met  my  fate.  I  had  not  been  in  the  place  five 
minutes  before  I  found  myself  wandering  up  staira  and  down  stairs  bt 
company  with  Matey,  who  carried  a  tallow  cajidle  in  a  bottle  and 
was  showing  mc  the  glories  of  the  eslablishinent.  Matey  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Tavern,  of  which  lie  had  recently  got  possession,  and 
which  he  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  fond  affection  really 
touching  to  sec  He  had  been  a  bumboatmaa — ^was  so  still,  in 
fact,  or,  to  adopt  the  inscription  on  his  card,  was  "  Purveyor  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh."  Having  saved  some  money  he 
liad  taken  die  tavern,  and  his  life's  ambition  was  lo  make  it  equal  to 
"  the  Zodiac,"  a  neighbouring  hotel,  the  coffee-room  of  which  could  - 
have  conveniently  accommodated  the  Tavern  from  cellar  to  root 

"  There,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  said  Matey,  his  straw  hat  ^ 
more  than  ever  at  the  back  of  his  head,  a  short  clay  pipe  in  hb^ 
mouth,  his  bared  arras  tatooed  like  the  lost  Roger  Tichbome's,  aod-E 
a  look  of  beaming  satisfaction  on  his  honest  &ce. 

"That"  was  a  little  room  in  front  of  the  bar,  into  which  the  stranger,. -a 
unsuspicious  of  a  step,  had  literally  dropped  out  of  the  passage— '^ 
It  was  about  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  broad,  and  had  originally^  1 
been  some  six  feet  high.  But  Matey,  conscious  that  competition  wiilrC; 
"  the  Zodiac  "  waa  incompatible  with  the  adjunct  of  a  bar  only  sue:* 
feet  in  height,  had  dug  a  couple  of  feet  downward  and  so  lowered* 
the  iloor. 
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"TtatU  be  a  glass  wintlow  all  across  this,"*  *aid  Matey,  n-aviog 
the  tiOo*  candle  to  and  fro,  "w-iih  bottles  and  cigar  boxes  all 
absot,  aod  me  at  the  opening  serving  out.  I'm  going  to  lave 
bcakm  ill  nwnd  the  <n\\i,  a  nice  mrc  blind  in  thu  windovk-,  with 
'Wba  and  Spirits'  in  fine  lettera.  There'll  be  a  firvgratc,  glass, 
i^Uadelicr,  and  nutiit^  all  over  the  place ;  and  if  '  the  /odiar  '  can 
beu  thu  dten  I'm  done.  Well  be  able  to  make  up  five  beds  every 
njlhl  vtien  we're  all  settled,  and  I.ietilenant  Stubbs  of  the  S/ariier 
**!»  ilui  as  soon  as  I'm  ready  he'll  never  *el  fool  in  'tlie  Zodiac' 
4pio.  and  so  say  all  of  the  oRiccn  of  the  JMofm." 

Uocf  took  (DC  upstairs,  and  ushering  mc  solemnly  into  a  little 
tawooTcd  room  slowly  passed  the  bottled  candle  round  the  walla 
*^i\K  were  looking  for  a  crack.  He  did  not  speak  a  word  beyond 
^^  tl*  nioooiylbble  "  There  f  but  his  eye  glowed,  his  form  grew  erect, 
^■■Bdlknnr  well  that  we  were  in  the  best  room  of  the  Point  Tavern. 
^B'likt  the  od>cr  chambers  before  the  liand  of  modem  improvement, 
^r*"^  by  the  proximiiy  of  "  the  ZodL-ic,"  had  ntutcked  the  flooring, 
•*t  "Xini  was  low.  There  were  a  coudi,  a  table,  a  capacious  and 
"""iddy  arm-chair,  and  three  other  diairs.  On  the  wall  were  two 
"'Mdable  pictures  done  in  needlework.  One  rcprestratcd  a  ship  in 
■"ail,  with  the  pennant  streaming  downnard  ftom  the  lofly  top- 
■*  and  Irailing  for  half  a  cable's  length  in  the  yeasty  sea.  The 
*'•«  wu  a  spirited  sketch  of  an  island  visited  by  the  Galaiea 
"•tt  Matey  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  cruised  in  l-,er ;  a  lirown 
""on  island  riung  oiit  of  a  green  cotton  sea,  widi  while  cotton  tents 
"Owning  its  summit,  and  an  inten.tely  blue  cotton  sky  glowing  over 
*"•  including  the  Calttioi  lying  at  .inchor  in  front  of. the  island. 
^windows  of  the  room  opened  out  on  a  broad  balcony,  below 
'  **'*ch  tbe  sea  glistened  in  the  starlight,  spreading  right  and  left  in 
{  ^  apparently  dliraitable  expanse,  dotted  with  $<hips'  lights  that 
^'Qated  ghostly  glimpses  of  mast-heads  and  yard-arm*.  The  look- 
^t  from  the  balcony  was  decisive,  and  I  engaged  the  room  on  the 

t^  t|  was  done  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  communicated  by  Mate)-. 
Ij'^t  I  do  not  think  I  regretted  it  during  my  ten  days'  sojourn  at  the 
'-'ijiL  It  is  true  that  several  drawbacks  in  the  culinary  department 
^"^ttifested  themselves  owing  to  Matey's  experience  in  this  direction 
l^-Ving  been  exclusively  acmuircti  in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship.  The 
"^*tralMlily  of  always  having  a  tablecloth  spread  before  taking  a 
^^al  was  an  abnormal  circumstance  to  which,  af^ct  a  day  or  two, 
"^  took  with  much  alacrity.  But  the  chop  or  stcaV,  smtnmvaR  'vtv 
^*.Ty,  alwa/s   amc  up  ia  one  soup   plate,  and  the  poiatocs  Vo 
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another,  as  if  they  were  ntions.  U'e  nncr  got  beyond  a  ratsti 
ehoju  aiid  stoks  as  tlie  fOtt  de  rhhUinet  at  dinner.  Matey 
failed  to  turn  up  in  the  morning  with  hts  straw  lut  respc< 
removed  liom  the  back  of  his  head  and  liU  short  pipe  decoi 
disposed  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  say — 
■'  U'hat  would  you  like  for  dinner  to-day,  sir  ?" 
"What  did  I  have  for  dinner  yesterday?" 
"  Yesterday,  sir?  You  had  chops,  sir." 
"Tlien  we'll  have  a  nice  steak  to-day." 
On  the  following  day  a  precisely  similar  conreraation' 
only  reversing  the  relative  position  of  the  i^ps  and  steaks, 
save  time  I  once  gave  Matey  a  stondin);  order  to  serve  up  cho 
steaks  on  alternate  days ;  but  he  steadily  ignored  tlie  instru< 
and  came  up  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork  to  "take  his  ord 
in  a  formal  manner  understood  to  be  observed  over  the  wt 
"  the  Zodiac." 

l-'rorn  my  balcony  was  spread  a  glonouK  sight  of  sea  and  ship 

It  seemed  but  a  giiu-shot  across  the  Straits  to  the  low  land  oi 

Other  side,  where  Haslar  Hospital  modestly  hides  its  noble  Y 

and  yet  ships  of  stateliest  build  sailed  by  so  close  that  their  ; 

arms  almost  brushed  tne  balustrade  of  the  balcony.    The  Cu 

House  authorities,  alive  to  the  conveniences  of  the  situation, 

hired  the  house  next  to  the  Point  Tavern,  and  stationed  there  a 

w'lh  a  speaking  trumpet  of  farcical  si/e  and  a  misiion  lo  asccrtaii 

name  of  every  craft  that  jiassed.     \\''henevci'  a  sail  hove  in  s 

from  a  coasting  lugger  lo  a  five  thousand  ion  steamer,  be  sure 

the  colossal  s|)eaking  trumpt;!  would  emerge  firom  the  opened 

window  and  a  deep  voice  issue  with  the  cliallcnge  and  the  qu 

"Ship  ahoy!    Where  are  you   bound  for?"    The  emphasis 

always  the  same,  a  solicitous  insistance  on  the  personal  prononfi 

if  the  speaking  tmm pet  would  convey  lo  the  captain  of  the  ve 

bailed  that  there  was  oa  the  part  of  the  country  a  peculiar  intc 

felt  in  his  jounieying,  and  that  though  a  good  many  ships  p« 

that  way,  yet  after  all  the  prime  question  was   "  \\1icre  arc , 

bound   for?''    Silting  here   one  morning    in  the    spring   of  ' 

year  i  saw  steam  by  a  long  while  hidl,  weather-stained  and  s 

blistered-     A  little  group  of  men  stood  on  the  poop,  some  in  civil 

dress,  some  with  military  cloaks  hanging  loosely  on  their  shouMi 

some  in  the  scarlet  of  the  Briiisli  Army,  and  some  in  nondesa 

unifonns  of  grey,  with  white  canvas  helmets  and  leggings  oftintani 

Icaiher.   Land  and  sea  were  alive  with  men  and  women,  racing  ale 

the  s/iore  or  rowing  madly  u^i  ihe  \\ij.\\jQ'4i  \»  It^eg  yacewU^ 
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lilr  hull  ihat  seemed  to  move  onwanl  by  magic,  for  sails  it 
le,  and  the  phenomenon  wss  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
pBtnct  of  paddle-boxes.  The  bells  were  cbngiiig  from  every 
Wiffci  dnims  beat  and  tiumpcts  blared  from  point  to  point  along 
Ihe  toitlniKntcd  pier;  BogK  Haunted  from  cver>'  masthead;  the 
lauuKd  the  yards  of  the  men-of-war ;  the  white-smncked  boys 
DfiDe.9.  yiMont  swarmed  on  the  Inilnarks  of  the  old  ship  like  a  hire 
of  b«n ;  cheer  echoed  cheer  Uota  ship  to  ship  as  the  steamer  glided 
on.tnd  the  prolonged  roar  of  llic  mulltiudc  that  thronged  the  Hard 
mndcd  like  the  mecii»({  of  many  waters.  It  was  a  great  welcome 
hoiK,  and  well  earned,  too,  for  the  figure  in  ihc  froggcd  military 
<iaA  iliai  leaned  in  easy  attitude  on  the  bulwark  and  with  Hushed 
•ittk  surveyed  the  glorious  scene  was  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy,  home 
&«B  Africa.  Mid  among  tlie  little  group  uho  stood  around  lilin  were 
rate  who  had  fought  in  every  fight  from  the  Prali  to  CuunuKuc, 
■Ml  «h<He  names  will  live  in  history  as,  long  as  the  siory  of  the 
•oBdious  campaign  is  read. 
Ponimouth  b  a  place  whose  topographical  peculiarities  are  sure 
Mrikt  ai>d  «eii  to  bewilder  the  visitor.  Strictly  speaking  the 
•("•a  is  confined  within  the  limiUof  the  site  of  the  old  walls,  and  the 
ttiKhbuuriDg  localities  arc  named  lexpcctivcly  I'ortsca,  Souchsca, 
^Gotpoii.  But  the  distinctions,  except  as  regards  Gosporl,  which 
5«  die  other  side  of  the  harbour,  are  too  fine  for  the  mind  of  the  castul 
^'^onogiasp.and  tljc  conglomeration  of  houses,  shops,  and  streets  here 
flUKd together  "a  simple  Port.tmouth  is  to  him,  and  it  is  nothing 
""t"  For  those  uho  like  a  bit  of  old  world  scenery  oi  the  maritime 
'"'■Ilic  Hard — reached  byboat  from  the  I'oint,  or  by  road  over  ancient 
*i»liridges  and  under  mustj-  arches— is  a  place  in  which  to  saunter 
*^  an  afternoon.  It  is  not  much  altered  since  it  was  the  pro- 
"Httde of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  (Jreat  War,  except  perhai)s  that 
""leof  the  shops  have  been  rigged  up  with  new  fronts,  and  arc  less 
"•"•ctive  in  coojeiiiiencc.  The  class  of  business  carried  on  has  not, 
"***«,  altered  by  a  single  cocked  hat  or  one  brass  button  with 
^^t"*!!  and  anchor  displayed.  Heie  are  the  same  windows  full 
**  fflvil  uniforms,  swoid  belts,  and  cutlasses,  the  same  little  col- 
wion  of  lijieign  coins,  ugly  china,  and  bits  of  old  lace,  and  here  in  a 
next  door  to  one  kept  by  Captain  Cuttle's  friend,  Mr.  Sol 
'^Is,  is  the  veritable  "  chest  containing  an  officer's  suit  of  clothes  " 
•Inch  Pcitr  Simple  had  the  opportunity  of  buying  a  baigain  seventy 
nariago. 

^  Leodon  and  South  U'eslern  Railway  Company,  \ia^"^>-  \ft  'Jsvfc 

'***»si(w  of  "ihc  direct  route,"  run  frc(iuem  and  cVitay  vra\vii  Vi 
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I'orlsmoutb  this  holiday  weather,  and  the  place  is  oae  where  a  «eck 
ur  a  fortnight  xtixy  be  well  and  hcallhrutly  spent,  for  has  not  SoutliMS^ 
an«  of  the  ftnest  buihtng  beaches  ui  the  kingdom  ?    On  ihU,  Uic  ko- 
«i<l«  of  Portsmouth,  lies  the  smooth  expanse  of  SfMthead,  uilh  th( 
Idc  ol  Wight  bounding  the  prosjiecl  and  inviting  ft  viaL     1^' 
stiaits  are  s|tccdily  bridged,  for  boats  cross  from  PortsnxHUk  \ 
Soiithsea  nearly  every  hour,  and  in  twenty  minutes'  swt  Ryde  Pier  ■! 
reached,    (ioing  direct  to  tlie   Isle  ol   ^Vight  Crom  London,  th' * 
holiday-maker  docs  not,  unless  he  pleases,  cjdl  at  Portsnotilli,  To' 
he  ukcs  train  from  Waterloo  for  Kyde,  rv'd  Stokes  Bay.     But  in  a*^ 
case  he  \vill  land  at  Rydc  Pier,  and  will  pay  twopence  [kt  head  fo* 
his  pany,  as  liis  contributioD  to  a  fund  continiwlly  being  railed  t"^ 
trnable   the  steamboat  companies  to  pay  for  the  convenience 
mooring  their  boats  at  the  [uur.     From  the  pier  to  the  r.ulway  : 
a  distance  of  a  mile  iiiicTvcne»,  and  a  tram  runs  to  and  fro^  tt 
est  charge  per  jiaueDger  being  one  ^lulling,  which  is  pretty  •£ 
an  omnibtis  running  a  mile.     As  visitors  going  by  rati  iovariib] 
book  at  the  pier,  this  charge  i$  made  with  impimity,  stnuigcrs  o* 
knowing    tlut   a   proportion   eijual    liometimes   to  one-half  of  (!' 
through  lure  is  a  charge  on  account  of  the  tram  car,  and  malodictJoir^ 
are  consci]ucntly  occasionally  muttered  anent  the  cuortion  of  tt^^fl 
Isle  of  \Vighl  Railway  Company,  whose  fcires  for  sliort  jounKyB  a^S 
thus  made  lo  look  monstrous.    Visitors  who  do  not  care  about 
shilliiif;,  but  who  care  a  great  deal  about  checknisting  extortion,  <r  ^ 
do  ivell  to  note  that  the  station  is  to  be  reached  comfortably  >t*-fl 
walk  of  twenty  minutes,  or,  if  they  prefer  to  ride,  there  arc  plenty    f 
ta^bs  at  the  entrance  to  the  pier  whose  r.ire  to  the  station  is,  f<«  ti^** 
persons,  one  shilling  ;  three,  eighlcenpcnce ;  four,  two  shillings.         ' 
the  train  or  boat  arrive  with  anything  like  punctuality,  there  is  ptar»t] 
of  time  to  get  to  the  suttion  by  the  road,  and  when  it  is  done  c  1" 
traveller  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  kno«'ing  that  be  i;as  smite 
imposition  in  its  tcnderest  pwnt. 

\'entnor  is  the  terminus  of  the  little  railway  that  bLsccis  the  Ide 
\Vight,  .xnd  where  all  is  lovely  it  bears  away  the  palm.  Independ^^i'' 
of  its  natural  attractions,  Vcninor  lus  a  special  durra  by  reason  of  «-*** 
irregularity  with  which  it  is  built,  AVith  the  exception  of  Lydd,  wU«=** 
the  houses  seem  to  have  dropped  from  the  sky,  and  where  sor*** 
turning  their  backs  on  tlic  street  at  an  angle  just  suBicienily  acui^  ' 
show  their  thorough  independence,  open  their  front  doors  on  top^*-^ 
less  fields,  I  know  no  English  town  more  dclighltuily  irreguUr  in.  * 
.streets  than  \"entnor.  It  has,  moreover,  an  ;LdvanL.-tge  over  L^^* 
/JMsjuuch  as  the  fortntT  is  liuttl  on  vW  \«tt\  uS  \\w  ^'ai^Jie,  whec^ 
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Pfalaor  is  built  uf>  and  doiru  a.  cliff.  ( itocc  Greenwood  travelling  in 
Feui  niated  a  pUcc  called  Stod^ton,  reiiowned  for  the  depths  or  iu 
mud  Unc  still  spring  day  a  rainerii  hat  tr^s  ob$cr%-cd  in)-itcriously 
monng  along  the  sur&cc  or  Uk  grouad.  A  levy  of  the  inhabilant>i 
mealed,  the  hst  was  seized,  and  the  discovery  maAa  that  there  wan 
a  uruger  under  it,  who  when  exiiicaced  observed  as  he  Kcooiwd  the 
nniil«tit  of  his  eyes  lliat  he  "  had  a  mtilc  down  ihor."  Tlw;  memory 
of  thii  stranger's  hat  i.'i  borne  in  tipon  the  visitor  to  Vcntnor  as  he 
*^ak)fig  the  high  roads  and  suddenly,  on  the  right  or  IcTt 
CMntsaixm  a  chimney  peacefully  smoking  at  the  Ic\'cl  of  the  pathway. 
I'Ookiag  over  the  hedge  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is  "  a  house 
<l6w  ihar,"*  a  Imuse  proUibly  three  stories  high,  with  rich  gardens 
iprod  at  its  feci,  and  vi»ons  of  other  chimney's  indicicing  the  exist- 
CKc  of  houses  below  their  level  Some  oftlie  cottages  appear  to  he 
OMiKnKted  on  the  primitive  principle  of  hewing  a  hole  in  the  clifT  and 
ixiSdiag  out  from  the  side  a  shell  of  three  walls.  In  High  Street  the 
^ooiC9;a5  befits  the  dignity  of  the  localit}-,  are  exceptionally  built  in  a 
linft  But  by  way  of  recompense  the  eye  gratefully  rests  on  the- 
It^abr  outline  of  roofs,  which  is  prodigal  of  cur\  es  and  angles  anil 
■ioglflj  colotu-.  All  the  dwellings  are  built  of  stone,  and  a  garden  is 
'"Wler  of  course,  though  tlie  I^ndoner  happily  does  not  soon  grow 
^Wiaiomed  to  the  sight  of  geraniums  j;ri>wing  in  btivlies  up  the  sides 
"''Rehouse,  side  by  side  with  great  rose  trees,  and  with  fuchsi.is  in 
'^ttas  nich  as  Clumdalclilcli  would  not  have  scorned  to  wear  in  her 
''*if  when  she  drc»scd  to  captivate  her  little  lover  Gulliver.  I 

I        ^  die  foot  of  the  town  the  sea  is  spread  out,  a  constant  source  ol 
'     *ii^  for  tlie  cj-e.  a  nio\Tng  picture  whose  colours  never  pall,  and 
i     "f  whose  *'  composition  "  wc  never  weary.     White  here,  as  it  dashes 
'P'OM  rocks  wlicrc  tlie  »ea  weed  blooin-s ;  green  in  ilie  near  dis- 
'Wcc,  save  when  a  cloud  floats  over  il  and  paints  itself  in  dark 
'''Tie  on  the  rippled  surface ;  light  brown  where  it  washes  over  the 
•ftftiank ;   a  broad  belt  of  azure  beyond,  deepening  to  a  purple 
''Bigc  as  it  nears  the   horizon;   and  then  a  gauxy  veil  of  ha/« 
"''Own  over  the  dreamy  distance  where  the  blue  heaven  bends  down 
■"•^l  sea  and  sky  ki**  each  other. 

'^riving  along  the  UndcrtJlIT  to  Black  tang  Chine,  the  sea  pla)-s 

,  '*^"  and  «ck  with  you  for  the  full  disLtncc.    Somclimcs  it  is  lying 

'*■  fUU  view  below  you  on  the  left,  with  the  stately  ships  sailing  on 

^  ^hoT  haven  under  the  hill,  moving,  as  it  seems,  so  slowly  along 

yj®  Vast  expanse,  that  it  is  only  by  w;ilc!iing  them  grow  larger  as  tWj 

i^?'**^  up  with  the  w-Jtcs  (ram  rJic  Allanlic,  or  go  out  1,0  sea  ajai laAe 

ttc  watem  horiioa,  that  yoti  know  they  reaUy  at«  TaoVvn^,  mA 
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arc  not  jiaintcci  ships  upon  a  painted  ocean.  Soroelimes  the  n 
hidden  by  clumps  of  tjccs  or  coey  countr>-  houses,  and  sudd 
jtounces  upon  you  as  you  dear  a  gable  end.  Once  you  gUdly 
it.  for  the  pile  of  buildings  that  obstniccs  the  view  ts  one  it  does 
good  to  sec,  and  guards  tiic  Undcrclift'from  the  applicatioiE 
atrocious  couplet  we  sometimes  sing  with  such  unction — 


Whore  every  proi-jieci  picucs 
Ani^  oiily  man  it  vile. 


ouj 


The  buildings  form  a  terrace  of  houses  running  parallel  with  the 
road  and  standing  a  short  distance  back,  and  though  we  see  1 
only  from  the  rear  wc  recognise  tlie  lightness  and  handsome  dc 
^  of  the  structure  and  Uiink  that  if  u-e  Iiankcrcd  after  residence 
terrace  on  ,a  somnolent  country  side  "  them's  tlie  jockeys  for 
l-Vom  the  far  side  we  get  .1  glimjue  of  the  triuily  kept  garc 
facing  due  south,  stietcliing  down  10  the  sea,  and  nooiog  the  gi 
/eptiyrs  that  blow  across  tlic  water.  At  the  Vcntnor  end  of 
terrace  we  see  the  masonn  busy  building  two  more  houses,  an< 
fervciitty  hojic  that  no  "  sirika  "  may  ever  come  to  stay  the  pro( 
of  the  work,  for  this  is  the  National  Cottage  Mospiial  for  Const 
lion,  the  earthly  Paradise  of  oiur  brothers  and  sisters  stricken 
the  fi.-llest  and  the  most  sorrowful  of  all  human  diseases.  May 
shaduw  of  this  noble  terrace  never  grow  less  on  the  greensward, 
rather  lengthen,  westward  to  kocken  End  and  eastward  to  Vcni 
till  its  arms  are  long  enough  to  enfold  at  least  a  tithe  of  those 
seek  to  be  at  rest  within  them. 

iSl.ick  Oang  Chine  is  wortli  visiting  chiefly  for  the  drite  alon^ 
UndcrclilT,  the  varied  beauty  of  which  is  unsurpassable.  The  C 
itself  is  a  break  in  the  cliffs  leading  down  to  the  sea,  and  vi.  unf( 
nately  "the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  ba/aar, "  tlirough  which 
visitor  must  perforce  pass.  1  wonder  who  leased  out  a  pice 
<jod's  workmanship  lo  a  keeper  of  a  "bazaar,"  and  brought  abo 
state  of  things  in  which  one  may  not  n-alk  down  to  the  sea  throuj 
gully  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  British  Islands  without  undenal 
in  the  first  place  to  "  buy  something  at  the  bazaar"?  It  is  im 
Bible  to  look  in  the  face  these  rugged  volcano-ient  dtHs  wit 
three  and -sixpenny  scent-bottle  in  one  pocket  and  a  blue-top 
half-crown  toilet  vase  of  real  lioheniian  glass  (bought  at 
Iia^aar)  in  the  other.  But  if  you  tumble  the  l.iottlcs  over  the 
of  the  precipice  yoii  will  find  it  easier  to  scramble  down  your 
nnd  the  sea  is  worth  getting  at  here.  It  rolls  in  upon  a  bead)  wl 
iiifinitely  small  pebbles  take  the  place  of  the  commoner  sand 
glisten  in  the  sun  like  a  field  o(  duWcd  dianuinfe.    Tfeiwe  is  w» ; 
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of  life  save  where,  miles  and  miles  away,  a  full-rigged  ship  is 
coming  up  on  the  wind  with  alt  sails  set.  A  canvas  tent,  apparently 
dexried  by  a  nomad  tribe  of  Ordnance  surveyors,  gives  the  last 
touch  to  the  absolute  solitariness  of  the  scene.  And  then  tin; 
peculiarly  huntan  moan  of  the  sea !  I  never  heard  anything  like  ii 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  is  sorrowing  for  its  dead ;  perhaps  it  is  an 
univailing  and  hopeless  cry  of  rage  because  it  can  never  get  at  the 
ciilTs  that  provokingly  overtop  it ;  but  if  wc  must  answer  little  Paul's 
"luKtion  I  should  record  my  belief  that  the  sea  is  thus  ceaselessly 
moaning  because  of  its  utter  loneliness. 

living  Ventnor  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  glorious  walk  through 
I*onchurch  and  by  the  Landslip  to  Shanklin,  Passing  by  the  little 
churchyard  in  the  comer  of  which  John  Steriing  sleeps,  you  come 
«uon  the  cliff,  clothed  with  verdure  to  the  edge  and  bedecked  with 
itnisand  wild  flowers  that  pass  a  pleasant  summer  time, 

Ri>cked  by  hreeies,  touched  by  tenJer  light. 
Fed  by  dens,  and  sung  to  by  the  sea. 

•ou  meet  in  this  brief  walk  brown  heatJi  and  green  wood,  corn- 
fields gay  with  poppies,  cliffs  grown  grey  with  sentry  work,  ([uiet 
^wintry  lanes  strung  on  either  side  with  high  thick  hedges  such  as 
'•ev'Onshire  might  envy,  a  few  houses,  a  distant  church,  half  a  dozen 
™H  a  dip  through  a  lane  cut  in  the  coo!  rock,  and  then  Shanklin 
with  its  pretty  houses,  its  glorious  cliff,  and  its  broad  blue  bay. 
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London. 


!^E  morning,  as  we  entered  the  Libraiy  lathcr  car 
ihan  usual,  wc  found  the  room  alKadjr  occupied 
Jasper  and  his  tutor,  sitting  tberc  ai  ibcir  studies, 
letter  having  rtflumed  from  his  short  absence 
1  was  drawing  bnck,  not  wishing  to  intrude,  hut  M 
l^wlcr  said  Itghdy  :  "Oh,  it's  only  my  brother  and  Mr.  Woodli 
we  need  not  mind  them  ;  they'll  be  gone  with  tlicir  books  in  a  I 
minuti-s  I  d;ue  s.iy  ;  here,  CapLtin,  just  drsw  back  this  carta 
its  shadow  tails  across  the  easel." 

"  Don't  go,  Mr.  Woodlcy,"'  said  Sir  John,  as  the  preceptor  quii 
rose  to  withdraw ;  "  don't  go.  Jasper,  my  boy ;  try  what  )-ou  can  b 
do  to  liiid  us  in  talk  for  an  hour  or  so ;  we're  ploguey  few  of  us, : 
every  one  is  some  help.  Come,  let's  hear  if  you  haven't  someth 
to  make  us  merry  with  ;  now,  then,  for  .1  funny  anecdote,  Jasper, 
lad :  wliat's  the  use  of  all  your  books,  my  tine  fellow,  if  you  a 
find  us  one  good  story,  at  a  pbch,  out  of  them  when  wc  want  one 

The  boy  tried  to  return  his  lather's  gleeful  look,  but  only  ont 
his  serious  smiles  crossed  his  thin,  pate  face, 

"Can't  you  give  us  one  of  your  military  talcs  of  adventure 
exploit.  Captain?"  said  Miss  Lawler;  "my  father  is  always 
interested  with  your  stories," 

"  Ay,  that's  one  of  the  many  famous  good  things  a  soldier's  dc 
at,"  said  Sir  John ;  "  he  makes  a  capital  hand  at  playing  knife  1 
fork,  rattling  a  dice-box,  and  drawing  a  long  bow." 

"  Thai's  a  hit  in  revenge  for  my  slaps  at  your  |K>rtrait  mania, 
John,"  roared  young  Norton  ;  "  but  Miss  Lawler  will  bear  mc  win 
that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  strictest  truth  always." 

"  Oh,  as  to  Dru,  she's  always  ready  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  i 
thing  that  is  amusing — and  I  like  her  the  better  for  it,"  said  her  &I 

"Like  your  daughter  the  better  for  being  ready  to  ntvii/-.  Sir  Jc 
drat  it :  '' ejiciaimed  the  faccUows  o\'fttct,  "\ivi,\v.\vi\a  asMagfoj 
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Ihit  ii,  l))r  the  bye,  or  your  dat^ter's ;  '  Dni '  you  oil  her — short  for 
'Aanlb,  J  iipprchend.  ^Vhat  on  4:anh — if  )-ou'll  give  me  leave  to 
't  w  blunilv  expostulaiot)' — wliac  on  vnrth  could  induce  you  to  have 
Mia  Uwlcr  baptised  by  m  excruciatingly  oul-oT-thc-n-ny  a  name  as 

"Oh,  I  doo't  knoir,"  replied  her  father;  "we've  had  tsther  ;i 
fiuhion  for  oul-of-thc-n-ay  Christian  names  in  our  family  ;  my  mfe"* 
OftHK  was  Jemima  ;  mine,  besides  John,  is  <rabrtcl ;  wc  called  our  boy 
Jasper,  and  our  giil  Drusilla — odd  names  rather,  every  one  of  them ; 
there's  Hr.  Woodley,  loo,  his  is  an  unusual  name  also — hi&  oajnc  is 
Cuthbcrt." 

I  Malted  as  if  a  shot  had  been  discharged  close  to  me ;  I  could  not 

help  it,  I  was  so  completely  taken  l>y  surprise ;  1  felt  suddenly  put 

into  poueaiion  of  a  secret,  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  my  knonring 

which  could  no4  croM  those  in  whose  preMUce  1  liad  learned  it,  and 

Ihc  light  of  their  utterly  unconscious  faces  added  to  my  sense  of 

otroaitcness :   my  own  abrupt  becoming  aware  of  a  fact  so  vitally 

conc-ming  ilicmsdvcs  made  the  calm  feature?  of  Mr.  Woodley  and 

Ihc  opeu.  suiiling  countenance  of  Miss  lawler  strike  me  as  most 

^■npilar.     I  gtaoccd  at  each  of  them  in  turn ;  his.  grave, ■im|>erturtied, 

»ttetiavc  10  something  tlui  his  pupil  was  saying  lo  him  in  an  undcr- 

'<*n<;  hers,  gay,  easy,  inirthfully  di^pu^ed  for  raillery  and  spriglitly 

■^^  She  iras  handing  me  ray  paint  bnish,  which,  in  the  fint  start  of 

^^Tiise,  I  had  let  drot*  and  had  unconscioti^ty  .illowed  her  to  sloop 

^  «id  return  to  me.     As  I  took  it  from  iicr  hand,  bowing  and 

'tteinpiii^  some  sportive  apology  in  answer  to  her  lively  banter  upon 

'^y  atucncc  of  mind,  1  thoi^ht  how  curiously  her  countenance  would 

'ftaiige  if  ri^c  could  suddenly  see  what  was  iiassing  within  me  and 

^***  the  exact  cause  of  my  pn:ocnipation. 

^'i^scDlly  a  soimding  oath,  rapped  out  by  Sir  John,  made  us  all 
^^  round;   it  was  in  reply  to  something  that  had  been  said  by 
^I'tiin  Norton,  who  now  stood  aghast  at  the  sudden  storm  his 
^''^^i^  had  raised. 

.       Von'rc   a    whij>peT-snappcr,   sir,  to  make    any    such    remark. 
^'trr's  as  good  a  name  as  Norton,  any  day,  and  you  must  be  an 
^^  ^^nt  youag  chap  to  insinuate  the  contrary.     Who  asked  you  tu 
^****ge  her  name,  sir?    Not  I,  sir;  not  her  father,  sir;  I  shouldn't 
*K»ae  you  to  do  it,  sir,  although  Drusilla  can't  be  altered  and  Lawltr 
r?** — for  that's  what  you  meant  to  hint,  sir,  by  your  speech.     Oon't 
^**»ipl  to  deny  iL" 
_5**pt»in  Norton  endeavoured  to  make  himself  l\eaid,  \«o\.es>MV¥, 
saeh  inieipmtation  of  his  jneAning,  but  the  angi^  S«  ^o\\\\ 
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burst  in  asaiii  wiih  another  e\plosion  :  "  Don't  palter,  young  man  : 
don't  prevaricate  and  try  to  make  out  that  black's  white,  and  wliite's 
black ;  tell  me  plainly,  yes  or  no,  whether  you  didn't  mean  to  say 
that  you'd  be  happy  to  change  Dni's  name  of  Lawler  into  Norton. 
Tell  me  that,  young  sir," 

"Sir  John,   I   should  be  only  too  proud   to,"  stammered  the 
Captain. 

•'There,  sir,  there,  sir,  that'll  do;  I  see  it  all;  you  needn't  say  a  word 
more;  I  see  it  all,  clearly  enough  ;  I  was  an  old  fool,  a  purblind  ass,  , 
not  to  sec  it  long  ago ;  but  I  see  it  now,  sir,  I  see  it  now.  I  see  you  j 
want  to  marry  my  girl,  to  make  a  soldier's  wife  of  her,  to  take  her  —m. 
away  from  me  and  make  her  toil  after  the  camp  or  stay  at  home  and  Jb 
break  her  heart  pining  after  her  vagabond  husband;  that's  all^# 
soldiers'  wives  have  to  expect,  and  Uru  shan't  be  a  soldier's  wife  s 
no,  no,  my  girl  shall  neither  tramp  her  life  out  far  away  nor  wear  Vcm  £■ 
out  here ;  she  shall  neither  trudge  her  legs  off  abroad  nor  cry  her  eyes*  ^ 
out  in  England.  Say  no  more,  sir;  say  no  more;  you  can't  and  shan'w  ".■ 
have  my  Dm  for  your  vnfe,  sir;  excuse  me,  but  I  wish  you  a  verytr^—m 
good  morning,  sir."  ^Vhereupon  Sir  John  made  a  sudden  dive  a_«:^ 
the  bell-handte,  rang  it  violently,  and,  when  the  servant  appearedd^ 
said  :  "  Order  Captain  Norton's  curricle  to  the  door;  he  is  returning 
immediately  to  Norton  Park  ; "  and  when  the  man  was  gone,  h 
turned  again  to  the  young  officer  and  said  :  "  No  ill  will  between  i 
you  know,  but  you  can't  be  my  Dru's  husband,  thafs  all ;  slial-  "  1' 
hands,  my  good  fellow;  we  part  friends;  but  Dm  shan't  be  a  soldicr^::^! 
wife — that  I'm  determined." 

On  Captain  Norton's  departure  there  ensued  a  general  pause;  the 
Miss  I-awler  broke  into  an  irrepressible  laugh,  mingled  with  liyste 
sobs,  and  stood  trembling  with  excitement.  At  sight  of  her  agiiatiu-^"W 
Mr.  \\'oodley  rose  hurriedly,  but  his  movement  was  not  perceived  b^Vb)' 
Sir  John,  who  went  to  his  daughter,  trying  to  soothe  her  with  kii^^md 
and  fondling  words. 

"Don't  take  on,  Dru,  my  girl;  he's  not  worth  a  second  though it; 

he's  hut  a  whipper-snapper,  a  dandy  soldier.  I'll  find  you  a  husl>a  "'' 
worth  twenty  of  him.  I  was  afraid  all  along  that  you'd  a  fancy  rr^or 
him,  yet  I  thought  you  were  too  sensible  a  girl  to  care  for  a  fell- 
that  would  be  sure  to  break  your  heart  in  the  end ;  alt  soldier 
jockeys  do — they  can't  help  it,  it's  the  feult  of  their  calling ;  they  brc^~^t 
their  wives'  hearts  one  way  or  the  other,  either  moiling  their  li  "^'W 
ijiit  by  taking  them  abroad,  or  fretting  their  lives  out  by  leaving  tt»  «"! 
ill  home.  Don't  think  of  him  any  more,  Dru,  my  dear  girl" 
Mias  J^wler  looked  up  wilh  one  oY  \»tt  Wv^Vj  ^aBCKa,ia.*ftnu<to 
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^iberwbbing;  "I  nevn  thought  of  htm  at  all.  papa  :  1  thought  jtw 
*ahnl  me  to  think  of  him." 

"I.  girl?  Not  for  «  moment :  1  Ulccd  him  as  a.  ncightiour  and 
(W  (On  of  ad  old  friend — but  for  a  son-in-law,  no,  no ;  he's  a  nooJ 
*bM,  t  capital  judjce  of  horsct  ai]d  (logif,  n  very  good  fellow  in  his 
wy ;  but  a  husband  for  my  l)ni !  no,  no,  no." 

"^Vhat  son  of  man  should  you  think  a  fit  husband  for  your  Drut 
|Mp3?"  whispered  Miss  Lawlcr,  half  plucking  up  a  saucy  spirit,  half 
liiaidly. 

"Time  enough  to  think  about  that  when  the  htDiband  offers, 
child,"  said  her  father,  pnttvng  her  on  the  shoulder  laughingly. 
**  Now  let's  fui^t  there  are  any  such  people  as  husbands  in  exist- 
ence, and  put  olf  talking  of  ihcni  till  the  time  comes  when  we  mutt 
<hoo«e  one.    Thank  Heaven,  thai  needn't  be  yet  awhile." 

1  thought  1  pen-cived  Mr.  WoiKlley  make  another  motion  fonrard, 

AS  if  ihe  impube  were  strong  upon  him  to  Hpeak  out ;  but  a  bcseech- 

iafl^ce  from  .Miits  Ijiwler  arrested  his  inlention.      The  specimen 

I  had  jtist  had  of  Sir  John's  violence  when  thwarted  made  me 

*entd)-  wonder  that  his  daughter  shrank  from  confessing  her  secret 

*J»ioe,    I  now  could  understand  th.il  her  flirting  with  yoimg  Norton 

l^ad  betn  used  as  a  means  of  mblcading  her  father's  suspicions  from 

tnj  fyht  object  ;  still  1  could  hardly  absolve  her  from  blanu-,  in 

'^'inning  to  conceal  the  irxith  from  him,  and  I  even  more  wondered 

^^ *•«  bujiiand  consenting  to  this  contintietl  concealment. 

^lia  same  day  I  chanced  to  w.inder  far  into  the  woods,  .iiid  my 
'^V  iniiinctivcly  turned  in  the  direction  of  Ashdnle.  I  w;is 
''"*in(!  many  sweet  and  some  une.isy  thoughts,  when  I  was  joiiKcI 
"•  my  »ili  by  Miss  I.aw!er,  who,  like  myself  had  been  induced  by 
^Itaniy  of  the  afternoon  to  lake  a  ramble  of  some  distance. 

"'  hate  not  forgotten   my  promise,"  she   suid,  smiling,    as   we 
^"PPt4  to  rest  on  some  felled  trees  that   offered  a  templing  seal ; 
'fllijitm  excellent  opportunity  lo  fulfil  it  by  telling  you  something 
"***«* my  friend  I.ady  Gertrude." 

^Ou  are  generous  in  needing  no  reminder."  I  returned.  "  I 
^**  I  might  rely  upon  your  redeeming  your  pledged  word  of  your 
"^^  accord." 

t"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  myself  to  think  about  her  and  to  speak  about 

/**>' Ws  die  reply.    "I.ady  Genmdc  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 

^'^ninion  creature  I  ever  knew  ;    she  is  more  like  a  heroine  in  a 

jL*^^  or  romanc<'  than  an  ordinary  woman.    I  feel  proud  of  knowing 

^^1  and  interested  in  all  I  knoif  of  her ;  there  is  a  pccuWant^  ivXtwiV 

^^    nory  and  .i  c<t,-t--;   r.-.-.tery  attending  some    parts  ol  iV  xV\a.t 
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inspire  mc  n-ith  a  sentimeni  for  her  different  froin  that  I  havi 
experienced  for  any  one  else.  She  is  not  the  least  Itltc  young 
in  general ;  Lady  Gennidc  makes  me  Tcel  better,  and  more  sobef 
into  soroethinfc  worthy  And  good,  when  I  have  her  before  me,  etd 
in  fancy  or  in  re«lit)'." 

,Aj  my  companion  said  this  solely,  1  thought  I  had  never 
herself  to  stich  advantage,  so  little  of  the  usual  Highty,  frivi 
inconsequent  Miss  Lawlcr  in  her  manner. 

•'  Lady  Gertrude  A'irian  is  an  orphan,"  she  continued,  "heima 
considerable  estates,  and  bom  to  an  elevated  rank ;  she  is  an 
daughter,  and  her  motlier  was  a  countess  in  her  own  right ;  she 
indulged  from  babyhood  and  a  comf^ete  spoiled  child  of  fbi 

"  When  she  lost  her  parents,  however,  she  ptosed  into  the 
of  her  uncle  and  gu:irdiin,  Lord  Haughloahurst,  who  is  a  ta| 
di&ciplinartan.  Thorouglily  courteous  and  condescending  to  all  Q 
world,  in  the  management  of  his  niece  he  is  rigidly  despotic ;  be) 
regardful  of  her  Ustet,  lavish  in  his  appointments  for  her  COmB 
and  luxiir)',  but  percjnptory  even  to  severity  in  his  control  over  ■ 
inclinations  and  actions.  DuHi^  lliat  month  1  passe<I  with  theia'|| 
London  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  strong  proofs  of  thi.t  9 
own  ap:irimcnts  were  furnished  in  a  style  of  gorgeous  clcgartce  iW 
might  have  suited  a  palace,  her  equipages  were  magnificent,  t 
establishment  of  servants  numerous  and  richly  liveried  :  but  ■ 
rooms  seemed  superb  security,  the  carriages  more  for  state  tn 
freedom  of  range,  and  the  retinue  of  domestics  father  janitors  tn 
attendants ;  the  obsenant  tvle  and  petpeninl  super^-ision  exercal 
by  his  loidsbip  over  the  whole  gave  them  this  air  of  restraim  \ 
could  perceive  that  the  same  impression  existed  in  Ijidy  Cettrua 
and  that  her  free  spirit  fretted  beneath  the  tliraldom,  though  sbc  « 
too  gcnde  of  twlore  to  make  any  active  efTort  at  resisting  it,"        J 

"  A  guardian  !    A  tyrant  gaoler  rather !"  I  involuntarily  exclaimal 

"Vet  he   thought   himself  only  fiilfilling   the  tliatatrter  of  H 

former,"  replied  my  companion.    "  He  watched  her  jealously,  mii 

tained  a  vigilant  authority  over  her  conduct,  and  believed  tliat  iui 

doing  he  was  but  performing  the  duty  of  guardian  and  proIocWl 

his  orphan  niece.   She  could  speak  to  no  one  without  his  knowldjN 

she  could  go  nowhere  without  his  sanction ;  he  was  appmcd  of  14 

everj'  look  or  woid,  dictated  her  every  communication  or  roovem^ 

*•  Once,  I  remember,  slie  ventured  to  take  a  drive  ui  the  park  1^ 

Jicrsclf,  .ind  came  home,  with  a  beautiful  colour  in  her  checks,  tow 

iag  happy,  absorbed,  and  (uU  ot  \>\ttajsa.tit  thought ;  when  my 

expressed  lofty  displeasure,  begg^^d  a\v<:  ■«0VL\i  ws^  W(*as.wch 
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Kl  dT  ■niemioioe  independence,  and  scowled  reairdljr  aU  the  rent 
ofikdiy. 

'Another  time  she  and  1  n-erc  driving  out  together  when,  on 
|ni!Uig  down  a  by-streei  in  the  ncighbotirhood  of  Oxford  Street,  a 
paiottBg  caught  her  t-jc,  in  the  shop-window  of  a  picture-dealer,  that 
lock  her  Cincy  intently.  We  could  not  stop  then  because  tl)c 
caniigc  had  been  appointed  to  call  for  Lord  Haughtonhum  al  hi* 
cliil\  on  our  way  home,  and  it  was  near  the  hour  he  had  named : 
Imh  K^  Gertiude  recurred  to  thv  subject  that  evening,  when  wl- 
"^cic  ilone,  and  next  day  sbc  drove  straight  to  the  (lieture-dealer's- 
to  B)ke  inquiry  ailer  the  painting." 

"Which  was  the  street  wliere  thix  pictuie-detUer  lived  ?"  I  could 
(KXkcip  inquiring. 

MiB  Lswicr  named  the  street  and  resinned — 
'The  picture  was  no  longer  in  the  window  when  wc  arrived,  and 
*  entile  coocem  sciied  l^y  Gcrlnidc.     With  eagerness  she  got  ont 
^iWairiflgc  and  entered  the  shop, 

"'Thtre  was  a  paintiog  here  yesterday — I  saw  it  ta  yoiir  vrindow 
>a  1  puicd,'  she  said  to  the  pictuic-dcalcr ;  '  I  trust  it  is  not  sold ;  I 
**»«iy  much  to  purchase  it ;  I  hope  it  is  not  ^one.' 
*"!  an  sorry,  madain,  it  is,  since  you  wisli  to  have  it ;  it  wat 
last  evening.  An  American  gentleman  admired  it,  came  in, 
\  ^  it,  and  toot:  it  away  with  him  in  a  hackney- coach  at  once. 
'  >• »  picttirc  of  decided  merit,  the  work  of  a  very  promising  young 
■■tt  nc  was  here  with  a  friend  of  his  yesterday ;  )'ou  niij^hl  have 
"bq  the  artist  and  secured  the  picture  both,  madain,  \a.<\  yott  then 
"•pped  and  made  your  purcliaic,  for  I  remember  seeing  your 
•"ri^  ])ass  just  as  he  left  my  shop.  He  is  a  young  man  of  vcTy 
PW  talcn^  and  has  already  attracted  distinguished  notice.  Thai 
'";  picture  of  his  was  to  have  been  c.ihibited  this  season,  but  it  was 
"1  bsbed  in  time,  though  he  worked  early  and  late  to  get  it  done.' 
'1  beard  Lady  Gcruiide  draw  a  deep  breath,  and  tlieti  nhc  said, 
[•bo  low,  sweet  voice,  'Can  you  tell  me  the  artist's  name.^'  'Yes, 
,  it  is  Matirice  Darwin.'  Lady  Gertrude  gently  thanked  die 
'  ^te^icaicr,  aod  we  hrft  the  shop." 

'  utiercd  oo  word  that  could  interrupt  Miss  I^wlcr,  who  pro- 
^Wded- 
"Aftti  this  I  jjerceivcd  Lady  Gertrude  grow  more  than  ordinarily 
I taive,  silent,  and  abstracted;  she  lost  her  spirits,  fell  ill,  and  at 
[*Wi  became  so  seriously  indisposed  that  Lord  Haugh  Ion  hurst,  in 
' '■nn,  caDcd  in  the  first  physician.s.     Her  malady  took  ihefotmol 
^  fruCTV  AivJ  for  some  days  I  never  ()tiittcd  her  \jcds\dc-     ViW 
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IcMt  consciousness,  and  in  her  roumnircd  waaderings  the  lumc 
Mauritrc  more  ihan  once  escaped  her  lips.  I  was  anxious  that  thit 
should  l>c  imobservctl  by  any  tmt  myself,  and  »|iecially  apprehended 
lest  it  Khoiild  conic  to  Ihc  knowledge  of  bcr  austere  guardian.  Uu' 
once,  when  he  was  in  the  room,  minuiely  questioning  mc  as  lo  he 
state,  whi]e  she  lay  sunk  in  a  torpor  of  burning  sleep.  Lady  Onnid< 
stirred  languidly,  and  breathcil  the  name  '  ^[aurice  Danviii '  in  %j 
<arne(t  ton&     I«rd  Haughtonhurst  eagerly  bent  down  to  listen,  am 

^•gain  the  words  came  feebly  but  distinctly  forth,  '  Maurice — Mauiaj 

arwin,*    I  shall  not  readily  forget  ibc  look  of  suppressed  wraih  (ha 

^owed  in  the  listener's  &cc  as  he  turned  to  me.     He  seoned  abou 

%0  overwhelm  me  wilh  furious  wurd^  of  rejiroach  or  queslionin^  buL 

checking  himself,  he  stalked  out  of  ihc  room.  f 

"  During  the  remainder  of  her  Illness  he  took  no  notice  of  whit 

had  passed,  merely  visiting  her  chamber  d.iily  with  cercnionK 

^inquiries  after  her  health ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  conwlracent  ttual 
treated  her  as  if  qiiile   recovered,  and  prestcd  her  into  cofflp 
He  encouraged  visitors,  and  daily  presented  new  aciitiainuncti  i 
tier.    More  than  one  suitor  sought  her  hand,  and  Lord  Haughtonhiu 
tirged  her  to  make  selection  among  them.     Upon  her  first  ew 
And  then  declining  every  advance   her  uncle  fiamcd  out  io«e 
3U)ger.     He  taunted  her  iviih  indulging  a  secret  preference  for  J 
obscure  artisl,  a  nobody  ;    loUl  her  be  had  taken  pains  to  diwo 
wbo  was  the  object  of  her  unworthy  fancy;  vowed  that  she  jho 
»ioI  disgrace  herself  or  her  family  name  ;   insisted  that  she 
make  choice  of  one  or  other  of  the  men  of  rank  and  he 
■courted  her  alliance,  as  the  only  mode  of  ])roving  that  she 
cherished  a  romantic  and  degrading  passion." 

.\x\  irrei'istible  movement  of  indignation  on  my  ]>an  made  '■ 
Lawler  exclaim  as  she  resumed — 

"  Yes.  Lady  Gertrude,  feeling  her  delicacy  outraged  by  thtt  < 
imputation,  summoned  siiirit  to  resent  it,  telling  her  uncle  he' 
fitraining  bis  authority  in  seeking  to  control  her  scniinienis  :tndi 
prescribe  her  choice.  But  Lord  Haughtonhurst  3^l^we^ed  ihll 
would  ijmve  to  her  th.ii  he  had  full  authority  to  restrict  hrtini 
■ways ;  that  he  was  empowered  by  law  to  enforce  his  delennin 
with  regard  to  her — namely,  her  preservation  from  a  di!| 
marriage — in  short,  he  carried  mailers  with  so  high  a  hand  tlt»tl_ 
suceeeded  in  overcoming  Lady  ( lerlrude's  brief  show  of  rewit^"'^ 
and  since  then  he  has  obt.iined  her  passive  submission  to  hi*  willi* 
iill  things,  sa\e  that  of  marrying.  She  will  listen  lo  no  suitor,  he*r<r 
no  afhance,  accept  no  husband ;  but  in  everything  else  she 
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htm  cstiie  obedience :  nim  goes  wliere  he  (luoks  6t,  sojoums  where 
hcji<[wints,  Ina  as  he  desires. 

"(Inc  lime  he  took  her  down  to  a  sequestered  collage  in  ihc- 
iiiidii  or  a  thick  wood,  where  he  thought  she  would  be  secure  from 
'hi:  jdjresses  of  a  cenain  spcndtlmfl  baronet  who  laid  close  Hege  to 
I,  and  who  was  a  match  he  <tiupi>roved.  Another  time  he 
led  her  off  into  V^'ales,  where  he  thought  she  might  have  changc 
and  learn  to  forget  her  Jtr«t  obscure  predilection.  Aftcr 
roi^lit  her  to  Ashdalc,  nherc  Jasper  and  1  renewed  our 
Una  intercourse  witli  her ;  but  since  ihcn  he  lias  taken  her  awuy 
Ufte  Continent,  Iwping  that  travelling  and  jierpettial  novelty  may 
Wiplctd)'  obliterate  the  impression  which  he  believes  to  be 
p&ullir  fading  away  from  Lady  Gertrude's  mind." 
"And  do  you  share  this  belief?"  1  asked. 

~t  do  not,"  answered  Miss  Lnu-lcr.  "  From  wlmi  I  have  wit- 
■timl  of  lady  Gertnide's  behaviour,  and  from  what  1  know  of  her 
ctaractcT,  1  should  think  that  she  will  probably  continue  to  acquiesce 
10 sll  exterior  and  immaterial  things  ;  th.il  she  will  go  on  folltwJng 
lui  uncle's  dictates  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  mere  forms  of 
«isieiicc ;  but  lliat  in  her  inner  self  she  will  ])rescne  her  own 
^gbls,  her  own  feelings,  her  own  preferences  and  inclinations; 
that  if  she  should  indeed  have  clicrishcd  one  ptculi.ir  sentiment 
tk  extent  of  refusing  all  idea  of  other  attachntent  for  iis  Siikc. 
Bute  is  c^cT)-  protjoibility  that  it  will  endure  unchanged  to  her  life's 
«e4" 

At  Miss  Lawler  roncliided  slie  rose  from  her  seat,  and  we  look 
nrmy  faoraeward  in  silence,  I  musing  deeply  upon  all  I  had  heard. 
mhI  ninitally  revolving  each  point  of  the  story  as  it  corresponded 
"ift  my  previous  kno»'ledgc  of  events, 

'That  cottage io  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  or  forest,  which  you 
iWiiioned,"  I  presently  resumed — "was  it  effectual  in  concealing  the 
Wi  from  her  admirer,  the  spendthrift  baronet,  alike  disapprovtd  by 
''oguanJian  and  herself?" 

"Curious  enough  that  you  should  ask  tliat,"  remarked  Miss  Lavvler. 
"^0.  He  followed  up  his  unwelcome  pursuit  by  an  attempt  as  bold 
"il  ns  unprincipled ;  ht;  tracked  her  down  to  the  secluded  spot,  lay 
i"  tail  for  her  with  a  travelling  cliariot  and  four,  tarried  her  off,  and 
•"uld  have  succeeded  in  his  p;irpose  of  conveying  her  to  Scotland, 
there,  by  a  Gretna  (keen  marriage,  have  secured  her  person  and 
ine — the  Utter  being  doubtless  his  chief  object— had  it  not  been 
the  carriage  broke  down  on  the  way ;  and  thus  1-ord  HaughioQ. 
I,  who  meantime  received  inicliigencc  of  the  daring  attempt. 
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was  enabled  to  m-ertakc  tliern  S3\A  tl-kciw  his  niece  from  this 
Sir  Heniy.  I  had  iho  jUTiiciiUn  of  the  drciimstancc  chicRy  (1 
faithful  female  servant — Sarah  I>iigd.-tlc — who  was  pUccd  by 
lord  aboul  the  person  of  I^y  Gcrinidc.  Sarali  was  at  the 
in  attendance  on  her  raistress  at  the  time  of  Sir  Henry's  enterp 
.ind  it  wa&  during  a  tnomentary  absence  of  the  n-onhy  womtn,  1 
Lady  (JcTtriide  wok  alone,  without  h<:1|),  without  motirce^  lb) 
.-iiulc  upon  her  retreat  and  forced  her  an-ay.  Sarah's  despcruia 
finding  her  lady  gone,  and  at  the  thougiit  of  his  ]ordshi{i^ 
pleasure,  caused  her  to  keep  out  of  hts  u([ht  for  a  time ;  but  she 
subsequcndy  resiored  [o  !us  good  graces  when  he  found  how  est 
innocent  she  nss  of  any  blame  in  the  matter,  and  she  gained 
mission  to  return  lo  Ashdale  before  Lord  Haughtonhurst  rctt 
from  Wales.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I  gathered  wh*t 
|)asscd ;  for  Sjrah  knew  well  how  1  csiecmcd  and  loved  her  ladj, 
willingly  related  to  me  all  t  sought  to  learn." 

"And  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,  in  my  turn,  lor  repOli 
to  me,"  I  said,  "  for  although  unknown,  your  I.ady  (icrtrudc  ini( 
an  interest  stronger  ihan  most  women  do  upon  personal  acqi 
tancc ;  believe  ine,  I  feel  more  gratitude  than  I  can  express  f* 
account  yoii  have  given  me  of  your  beautiful  friend." 

"  1  know  not  how  it  Is,"  snid  Miss  Lawicr,  with  her  (rank  « 
"  but   I  think  you   have  an  especial  gift   at  winning  conMi 
Mr.  Hamilton  ;  what  a  delightful  father  confessor  ywi  would 
were  you  a  friar  and  1  a  good  Catholic  ;  as  it  is,  I  could  fiixl  ii 
heart  to  tell  you  many  a  peccadillo  and  trouble  of  my  own  tl 
should  no  more  think  of  disdosing  lo  most  people  than  of 
the  mooo  ;  now,  how  are  we  lo  account  for  this?" 

"  irtiless  by  the  fact  of  my  having  a  discreet  air  and  a 
gnmdfathcrly  look  which  guarantees  my  being  a  safe  deiKtsiio 
a  lady's  perplexilies,  I  cannot  tell,"  I  te]>lied.  ■ 

"As  to  the  grandiathcriy  look,"  said  she  archly,  "1  lea* 
cannot  say  much  for  that ;  but  as  rt- gards  the  discreet  air,  you  I 
it  in  perfection ;  I  feel  thai  I  could  trust  you  with  a  matter  1 
involved  e%cn  honour  and  life,  were  it  necess.iry,  an<l  that  you  w1 
neither  reveal,  betray,  nor  take  advantage  of  the  confidence :  I  sji 
gravely,  but  I  feel  gravely.  t)o  you  know,  that  scene  of  this  n 
ing  unburthencd  my  heart  of  so  j;reat  a  load  that  I  must  expreu 
lense  of  relief  lo  you  who  were  :i  ivitncss  of  it  I  had  fcaivd 
/.'tther  wished  a  imion  belwcen  Captain  Norton  and  myself, 
/«irt/y  with  a  desire  to  gtatW?  Vnm,  "^anl^  wiUi  a  view  to  ana 
purpose  1  had,  I  fell  inlo  the  ioWf  <rf  Kv\'Cn«j,  wA  ooctufecmf.' 
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letting  a  levity  not  oatural  to  mc.  Oh,  the  n-carhiess  of  that  self- 
impoied  task !  And  oh,  the  reUef  of  no  longer  being  under  the 
necessity  of  acting,  but  returning  to  my  own  unshackled  freedom  of 
spcedi  and  manner !" 

"Keep  steadfast  to  that  right  emotion,  and  dare  to  be  your  on-n 
tank,  open,  candid  self  throughout!"  I  exclaimed.  "Be  true, 
sincere,  and  honest  in  all  things,  dear  Miss  Lawler,  and  your  future 
to  will  be  no  less  happy  than  your  present  relief  of  heart  predicts." 

She  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  moment,  then  turned  her  eyes  on 
4e  ground  and  sighed,  pausing. 

Another  moment  or  two  she  walked  on  without  speaking.  I 
<aed  not  to  disturb  her  reflective  mood,  and  thus  we  both  arrived 
4t  the  plantation  adjoining  the  house,  silent  and  full  of  thought 

In  the  shrubbery  we  found  Sir  John,  Mr.  \Voodley,  and  Jasper. 
^^  were  sitting  in  a  thick-pleached  arbour,  formed  of  mingled 
aibtttus  and  Portugal  laurel,  and  directly  Sir  John  espied  us  he 
<idamied — 

"Welcome  back,  you  truants.  I  came  out  to  meet  you,  but  soon 
felt  gUd  to  sit  down  and  wait  patiently  here,  not  knowing  which 
*intction  you  had  taken," 

Miss  Lawler  gave  her  father  some  smiling  answer,  but  continued 
'fr  return  to  the  house,  still  apparently  lost  in  reflection. 

"Dm  seems  not  quite  herself,  this  evening,"  said  Sir  John,  looking 
^  her ;  "  she's  been  all  life  and  spirit  since  my  return  till  now  ;  I 
■^IWe  it  was  our  chancing  to  fall  upon  the  subject  of  husbands 
^  morning  that  has  made  her  thoughtful;  all  the  fault  of  that 
HDluli  young  chap  Norton.  What  must  ail  liim,  in  the  name  of 
wnscnse,  to  take  a  fancy  to  my  Dm  for  a  wife,  when  he  might  have 
«wwn  I  couldn't  spare  her?  Why,  she's  the  light  and  life  of  my 
*»« ;  1  can't  have  her  getting  married  and  running  away  from  me, 
\iKi,no,  no  !  Let  me  put  you  at  once  upon  your  guard,  Hamilton; 
^f^ymi  be  taking  any  foolish  notions  into  your  head  about  my  Dru, 
''wauie,  I  tell  you  fairly  and  frankly,  I  can't  let  her  go.  You've 
■Wn  having  a  long  ramble  with  her  this  afternoon,  but  I  hope  you 
■wn't  been  leading  her  astray  with  any  tomfoolery  about  love  and 
■•iTjing,  and  such  like.  I'm  open  and  above-board  myself,  and  I 
^ol  out  straightforward  what  I  think  and  what  1  mean." 

I  *as  about  to  reply,  when   Mr.  Woodley  spoke.     "Sir  John 
'^let,"  he  said,  "  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  with  one  of  so  open 
"d  Hraig^tforward  a  character  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  even  the 
■w  shadow  of  concealment;  how  much  more  IteenVy,  tlven,  4o  \ 
■d  to  ^Aame  ia  having  practised  it  on  the  nearest  and  deate^t  ^q\iA, 
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and  in  having  $0  bug  delayed  avowal  of  the  wrong  I  haw  comml 
Your  daughter.  Sir  John,  i»  dear  10  me  as  my  own  life,  and  1 
itarcd  to  think  of  her  as  my  "- 

Sir  John  burst  in  witli  "  You  too  ?  You  mnsi  take  a  whbn  fc 
IJru  :  Why,  1  think  all  the  young  fellows  ate  mnitii^  mad  \  A  j 
soliiT  fellow  like  you  !— a  ]kanon  ! — a  tutor !  Uy  the  bye,  Ja>[)« 
boy,  go  avray  ;  tlii»  i^  no  talk  for  you  to  listen  to ;  go,  boy — ga" 

"  With  your  leave,  Sir  Johu,  Jas])ei  shall  slay,"  iutcrposcd 
Woodley;  "he  has  been  so  long  accuxiomed  to  rcgaid  ine  as 
entitled  to  all  respect — as  one  well-nigh  infallible — tliai  it  is  f 
should  Icam  how  fallible  wc  all  con  be  when  tcmiitation  beset 
and  it  is  (it  that  I  should  bear,  as  part  of  my  inuiishincni,  the  n 
ficatioii  of  owning  my  transgrc^.slun  before  him.     Let  Jasper  sU^ 

"  Vou  would  teacli  both  my  children  to  disobey  inc,"  growlei 
John  \  "  ijut  be  it  so  1  let  the  boy  stay.  Let  the  pupil  hear  hou 
master  has  forgotten  bimself—ii  will  be  a  lesson  for  him ;  Id 
brothtr  hear  liow  you  have  wished  10  lob  me  of  his  sister, — I 
suppusi:  that's  the  point,  ^'ou  \o\x  IMi,  aiul  want  to  pcrsuadt 
to  steal  herself  from  me  and  give  herself  to  you  ;  that's  the  long 
the  short  of  it,  I  conclude  ;  you  love  Dru,  and  wish  to  marry  ha 

"  I  love  her  and  1  /iiJ7'(r married  her,"  answered  Mr.  Woodlcy; 
liM  been  my  wife  these  six  weeks." 

Sir  John  folded  his  hands  on  the  top  of  hU  stick,  icanod  bis 
upon  them,  and  sat,  with  compressed  lips,  motionless. 

'■  III  a  rash  moment  I  aiowed  my  loie,"  resumed  Mr.  Wool 
"and  lost  all  prudence,  all  self-control  uj>on  discovering  tliM 
love  was  returned ;  I  pleaded  that  if  once  she  gave  herself  10 
beyond  tlie  power  of  fate  to  disunite  us,  if  once  she  became 
wedded  wife,  you  yourself  would  sanction  the  gift  and  forgive  a  t 
that  was  past  recall-  I  now  see  my  error,  Sir  John,  .ind  see  thai 
selJish  sophistry  should  have  blinded  me  to  the  injustice  of  dqm' 
you  of  your  jiatemal  voice  in  the  disjiosal  of  your  child.  1  cugb 
have  openly  laid  my  hojies  before  you  and  relicil  upon  your  cant 
and  good  feeling  for  their  receiving  a  patient  hearing ;  I  ou^ 
have  awaited  your  return,  .^nd  then  entreated  you  to  listen  lavoon 
to  what  I  could  urge  in  my  own  helialf ;  I  ought  to  have  begged 
to  think  whether  worldly  considerations  should  wholly  prevail  1 
mutual  affection,  a  daughter's  happiness,  and  a  heart  devoe 
attached  to  her  appealed  for  a  just  and  tender  decision  from  yov 
ou^ht  to  have  fairly  staled  ray  claims  to  your  indulgent  rcccpticii 
my  suit ;  I  ought  to  have  submiued  my  \>Tospects  in  life  to  yow  « 
aad  exphined  what  resources  \  W\\4  \\^'^  W  "iv*  ft»K,  «itIV*>t 
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*nr  (bmhler  as  mf  wire,  ^fy  foriiiu:  is.  at  present,  of  most  modest 
iMOiK.  iKtng  chiefly  derived  froni  my  income  .is  tutor  to  your 
Its  curate  of  HazeUhavr ;  but  [  .ini  not  n-ithoui  hope  of  pre- 
fwirnai,  and  I  will  spare  neither  industry  nor  energy  to  make  my 
ponnon  worthy  of  \xt  whom  I  have  induced  to  share  it  I  shall  rather 
hoptto  prove  this  by  my  future  conduct  than  seek  to  convince  you 
"f  ii  by  tny  present  speech ;  let  my  acts  here-ofler,  instead  of  my 
L^wnjiaon-,  .-ttle:it  the  Sincerity  of  my  purpo-sc." 
^P  Mr.  Woodlcy  paused.  Sir  John  neither  moved,  spoke,  nor  looked 
F  tw^td?  him  ;  but  a  servant  chancing  to  cross  the  lawn  skirting  the 
^imbbery,  his  noiislet  shouted  to  him :  "  Thomas,  go  bid  my 
•hughter  come  here  immediately ;  I  have  something  to  iay  to  her." 

Thtre  was  a  dcxil  silence,  during  which  Sir  John  t^crawled  figures 
*"li  tile  point  of  his  w.ilking-stick  on  the  ground  before  him. 
'"twrnly  Mr.  Woodley  said  in  a  low  but  firm  voice — 

"Sit  John,  however  harshly  you  may  think  of  my  conduct  in  thia, 
1^1  not  your  resentment  bll  upon  your  daughter ;  she,  at  Ic^st.  is 
1  of  all  but  listening  to  the  eager  pleadings  of  one  who  should 
ttrengthcncd  instcid  of  weakened  her  filial  dread  of  your  dis- 
flewun; ;  she  would  never  luve  forgotten  her  duty  had  I  not  lost 
'■ofniincand  besought  her  to  risk  nli  for  my  sake,'' 
Siill  Sit  John  took  no  notice  of  him  cither  by  word  or  look,  but 
rantuined  do^edly  scrawling  on  the  ground  with  his  stick. 
■•^t  lenjjih  his  daughter  appeared. 
"  Coiac  hither,  Mistress  Wood!L7,"  he  sdd. 
SI'S  flushed  scarlet  at  the  words,  tlien  turned  dreadfully  pale ;  she 
<^  1  hnrried  glance  at  each  in  turn,  .ind  then  she  moved  forward  a 
'*"'  'i«ps,  cbsping  her  hands  as  she  faltered  out — 
father,  I  loved  him  I" 

Humph  ! "  replied  Sir  John  ;  then  he  looked  at  her  earaestly  for 
'  "lOjnent  and  Added  in  a  way  that  was,  as  it  were,  gruffly  jocular, 
»"J  yM  solemn  too— 

"Those  whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder — not 

evoia  faiJier,"    And  he  placed  her  iu  her  husband's  arms, 

Jlpergot  xi\\  limped  towards  Sir  John,  and  threw  himself  upon 

"Nk.  "  Dear  father,''  said  the  boy,  "  I  never  loved  you  so  well, — 

""«  honoured  you  so  much ;    1   never  admired,  respected  you 

iperly  till  now." 

Vou're  not  the  first,  my  boy,  who  feels  little  inclined  to  esteem  a 
Ic,  laughing  man ;  but  some  day  or  other  you'll  find  that  wc 
fellows  have  as  much  in  us  as  your  quiet,  alea,d^-^om^ 
("^bcaids,  who  look  aU  wisdom  and  gravity,  but  who  are  not  a.  -wVa 
for,  XW.,  N,  s.  1874-  s. 
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xaoK  solid  than  a  blinking  owl — a  bundle  of  (catbcts  with  a  1 
of  flesh  and  blood  in  th«  midst.     Vour  old  d«l*s  Rot  a  heart 
l»dy  for  all  he's  s  roofing  blade  ax  ordinaiy  tiincs.    And  now, 
in  the  mood  for  a  bit  of  sober  sclf-rcioark,  let  nw  tdl  j-oo,  Jocp 
boy,  that  it  vrasit't  quite  right  of  ne  to  rebuke  yooi  tntor  bdbn 
his  own  noble  wajr  of  forestalltng  repcoof  made  it  tmgenesDUS 
to  do  so ;  but  1  moke  up  for  it  now  by  telling  you  he  is  wor 
your  esteem,  which  I  know  he  hu  always  posseised,  Ua  h 
manly,  honourable  fellow  who  knows  how  to  atone  for  a  nA 
honest  confcssoD  and  hearty  pleading.     He  deserves  Diu  f 
frank  speech  and  his  warm  cotrcaty ;  they  «ron  ne  over,  and  1 
wonder  they  won  my  girl  over  before  me— eh,  MiWeM  Wo< 
Come  here,  hiiitse)',  and  give  me  a  kiss,  and  promise  me  you'l 
your  husband  into  living  with  us  always,  and  not  taking  dther 
liimself  away  from  mc  and  Jasper." 

'Hie  joyous  light  which  danced  in  his  daughter's  eyes  as  shi 
him  the  cvcss  he  asked  wax  most  ]>leasant  to  behoM,  and  d 
bright  gleam  in  my  memory  long  after  1  had  left  Hazclshaw. 

Sir  John's  portrait  was  soon  finished,  and  I  relumed  ho 
London  with  a  handsome  sum  in  my  pocket,  which  would  caal 
sister  Helen  to  keep  house  with  for  a  long  while  to  come,  a» 
my  health  and  spirits  all  the  better  for  the  late  pleasant  change 
had. 

But  my  heart  smote  me  at  first  sight  of  my  sister,  who  was  b 
pale  and  ihtn,  iliough  she  as  usual  received  mc  with  a  fitce  of 
checrfiil  welcome.  She  had  been  suffering  mucli  anxiety  00  a 
of  old  Mrs.  Fretchlcy,  whose  gradually  declining  health  was 
considerably  worse,  and  whose  incessant  demands  upon  Hden 
and  attention  doomed  her  almost  wholly  to  the  confinemw 
close  air  of  a  sick  chamber.  This,  no  doubt,  suflicienUy  aco 
for  my  sister's  wan  cheeks,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
misgiving  that  there  was  yet  another  cause. 

I  asked,  in  ns  indifferent  a  voice  as  I  could  asnnne,  whedi 
had  seen  anything  of  my  firiend  Maurice  during  my  abscnc< 
town,  and  immediately  upon  my  question  I  could  contplain 
lack  of  colour  in  Helen's  countenance — up  to  her  very  b 
iDOuntcd  as  she  replied — 

"  He  came  here  to  incjuitc  for  you,  Sydney ;  he  called  af 
know  whether  I  had  news  of  you ;  and  after  that  to  tell  tne  I 
received  a  letter  from  you  himself." 

"  Vcs,  I  wrote  in  reply  to  one  he  sent  me,"  I  answered,  will 
restraint. 
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"Anil  he  knew  I  sbouh)  be  glad  lo  leam  all  the  intelligence  he 
ttdidgii-c  me  of  ho*  >-ouwen;  enjoying  your  visii,"  iciumcd  Helen; 
"I  «u  to  great  Ivupe  that  you  would  benefit  by  it  after  your  itlncsii. 
Sir  Jcbn  seems  a  sturd)-,  bluff  old  gcntlenuo,  and  t  hear  that  lie  Ika« 
a  FD«a  daughter  and  a  young  son.  How  did  you  tike  thcin  ? 
Woe  Ihcy  pteauni  P  Was  Miss  Lan-lcr  amuble  ?  J>id  she  coo- 
doDcnd  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  tlte  young  artist  her  father 
IttUenscd?" 

"Sbewas  the  least  proud,  the  least  stilT,  of  any  young  lady  you 
On  ba^nc.  She  treated  the  professional  young  gentleman  as  if  fac 
hid  been  bom  and  bred  her  equal." 

"As  ia  all  save  worldly  wealth  he  iit.  He  was  her  father's  guest 
1x1  friend ;  that  alone,  independently  of  hi.s  own  claims  to  her 
'Bf'ce,  was  sure  (o  command  courteous  trcitmenl.  Moreover,  he 
■*  EOod.looking,  well-bred — no  moclc-modcst  disclaimers,  brother 
^fdney ; — therefore,  no  wonder  a  handsome  young  anist  should  meet 
*«i  litde  pride  and  reserve  from  a  handsome  young  kdy,  tliough  slie 
'"A  toTonct'i  d.iughier.     Is  Miss  Lawler  handsome,  Sydney?" 

"  Vo — no — I  think  not — I  can  liatdly  tell.     Pretty,  perhaps, 
^'her  than  handwmc,  but  very  gay  and  attractive,  both  in  person 
•d  nanncr." 
"  So,  so  I     And  piay,  brother,  is   this  gay,  attractivG  Miss 

I*»i^er" 

"  She  if  no  longer  Miss  Lawler,"  I  interrupted;  "she  lately 
""•^ed,  and  is  iMW  Mrs.  Woodley.™ 

*^  den's  surprise  and  Inquiries  whether  tlie  wedding  h-id  taken 
P|^c  during  my  stay  at  lia^Ij^luw  I  an»wered  by  recoimttDg  to  her 
"  John's  discovery  of  his  daughter's  sei-rct  nuniage,  and  his 
S^czocu  treatntent  of  the  young  couple  upon  ber  husband's  candid 

''he  story  made  my  sister  Iboug^htful,  and  slic  made  litUe  comment 
"P^Ti  it,  save  to  express  hei  admiration  at  die  father's  unexpected 
8^lie  behaviour. 

"  He  is  somewhat  given  to  blustering  generally,  it  is  true,"  I 
'•t*U«l;  "but,  in  the  main.  Sir  John  i.s  a  genuinely  good-hearted, 
K^'^-lcmpcred  man ;  and  that  is  not  the  nature  to  remain  insensible 
**  *  manly  avowal  of  sincere  Iwc,  such  as  Mr.  Woodley's." 

^clen  said  no  more,  and  the  conversation  dropped,  she  resuming 
^  book  and  I  my  work  at  the  easel. 

^oi  long  after  a  knock  at  the  door  made  us  both  start  from  the 
"enct;  into  which  we  liad  mutually  fallen.  It  was  Mauiicc  Daiw'wv, 
***^«,  he  sai4  to  greet  toe  on  my  return  home,  aud  10  ^Ua^v  \iiin>^^ 
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as  to  whether  my  excursion  had  benefited  mc  as  he  had  cxpccti 
it  would. 

"  Ves ;  Sydney  is  looking  completely  his  former  self  again,  n-hen 
1  used  to  pla^ic  him  t>y  iellin(;  him  that  if  he  wanted  a  model  for 
Endymion's  face  as  it  won  fair  I,un;i's  enamoured  fancy,  gazir^  her 
heart  through  her  eyes,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  paint  from  what 
he  saw  in  the  glass,"  smiled  my  sister.     "  1  liked  to  sec  him  frown 
jmd  bite  his  lip,  and  pish  and  pshaw  at  what  he  couldn't  deny.     _ 
There!  there's  not  only  the  old  Endymion  £»ce,  but  the  old  fro^-ns,  .^. 
and  knitted  brows,  and  pursed  lips,  to  try  and  hide  the  Iau};h  lie  can'tMg 
help  «t  his  Helen's  sisterly  folly."  ■ 

"  Beware  I  do  not  frown  in  good  earnest,  sister  mine,"  I  answcTw*   ^[ 
as  my  eye  fell  on  her  tliin  liand  and  hollow  cheek,  so  visibly  alteri 
since  I  had  last  seen  tliem;  "bovare  I  don't  call  you   to  Rrav* 
account  for  the  flesh  you  have  lost  during  my  absence.    What 
become  of  the  rosy  plumpness  I  used  to  pinch  here  when  I  rcbuk< 
your  flattery  ?    What  has  become  of  the  dimpled  white  fingers  t! 
used  to  threaten  reprisal  ?     I  sliall  call  upon  old  Mrs.  Ftctchle 
now  1  am  relumed,    and  asccrtiin   what  compensation  she  c: 
make   me    for  having  robbed    my  sister    of   her    bloom    by  s 
those  sick-room   exactions  which  she  has  so  peculiar  a  facultj- 
devising." 

"You  see  it  then,  Sydney,"  exclaimed  Maurice,  hurriedly ;  "y 
perceive  it — you  see  how  your  sister  has  fallen  away,  on-ing  to  t-m«;i 
ceaseless  attendance  upon  that  diabolical  old  woman;  I  kncw>^<i>u 

could  not  fail  to  observe  how — how  " He  broke  off  in  gr 

excitement,  looking  into  my  fact  eagerly  and  inquirmgly. 

"I  Aai'e  observed  it,  and  my  first  care  shall  be  to  remedy  i^ '• 
Helen  shall  go  with  me  down  into  the  country  for  a  spice,  and  ■»*'< 
will  see  what  pure  air  and  dairy  diet  will  do  to  restore  her;  I  fcno" 
of  3  pleasant  farmhouse  where  I  can  obtain  a  lodging  at  a  modern  ^^ 
charge,  and  luckily  our  finances  just  now  will  permit  US  to  take  sis^Ji 
a  holiday  with  ease." 

Maurice  Darwin  made  no  answer,  but  took  up  the  marker  that  1^ 
in  the  volume  Helen  had  been  reading,  and  drew  it  absently  throuff" 
his  fingers  as  lie  sat  in  silence.     My  sister  glanced  at  him  once    ** 
twice,  then  said  timidly — 

"I  have  not  forgotten  that    I   promised    to   work  you  a  bo^**' 

marker,  Mr.  Darwin,  when  you  were  last  here  and  chanced  to  adrn**'' 

the  fashion  of  that  one  ;  it  is  here,  ready  for  you."     Helen  stepped   *" 

Acr  work-box,  and  took  from  thence  a  little  silk  •embroidered   s'^'^ 

of  cad  and  ribbon,  bearing  loi  moivo  ftvt'wcnai,  "  Ifiaismltd^e,  ''^ 
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wing  whcKwith  we  8y  to  Heaven,"  on  one  side,  and  on  ihe  reverse 
»ho  iniluls  "  M.  D." 

Al4iiricc  took  it  from  her  hand  with  some  muttered  words  of 
lltanks,  t»it  did  not  rni^e  liis  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  lioolc 
t>cfi>re  liim  ;  which  I  noticed  was 'a  volume  of  Miss  Edgeworth's— 
containing  Jier  clever  ule  of  "  Vivian."  The  name  Kinick  uiion  my 
hcnrt,  as  I  wondered  whether  it  carried  any  conitciousnas  to  his. 

At  ihix  moment  Mnt.  t'retchley'H  old  Kcr%-ant,  Betsy  Robins, 
entered  the  room  ;  she  lud  come  from  her  mistress,  who  had  been 
taken  (bngctously  SI,  she  said,  and  had  sent  for  Miss  Hamilton. 

I  would  have  answered  for  my  sister,  saying  that  I  could  not 
alluiv  her  lo  go,  as  lier  heulili  hod  suffered  from  so  much  ni^ht- 
^■■atcliing  lately ;  but  Helen  ticsought  me  not  to  hinder  her  from 
'***tt?ning  to  her  old  friend  now  that  she  was  in  actual  d^tnger. 

"  Ah,  that  she  is,  miss,"  rejoined  the  faithful  woman.  "  Missus  is 
i^nlly  ill  tliis  time,  and  peThajis  we  shan't  liavc  her  long  wiili  us,  to 
ni:l|t  and  nurse  at  all ;  so  lose  no  time,  please,  miss,  but  put  on  your 
"Ortnet  and  come  with  mc." 

I  hastily  took  leave  of  Helen,  telling  liet  that  I  should  c.iU  round 
"*^f(ire  nightfall,  to  learn  how  Mrs.  Frclchlcy  was,  and  lo  hring  herself       - 
"ciine,  in  case  there  were  no  absolute  necessity  for  her  remaining.  I 

f"or  some  time  after  my  sister's  departure,  Maurice  and  I  did  not 
*Pcak;  I  stood  at  my  easel,  and  he  sat  still  brooding  over  the  book 
*oe  i^  heen  reading,  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  upon  the  open  page, 
^**  hand  enclosing  the  two  markers. 

Presently,  finding  me,  as  he  supposed,  absorbed  in  my  work,  he 

'^'sed  apon  one  of  them ;  it  was  ihnl  which  simply  bore  the 

!^^Woidercss'B  own  name,  "  Helen."  After  a  moment  he  softly  raised 

,  '"^  his  lip^  and  pressed  them,  witli  a  mtirmurcd  blessing,  upon  the 

"''en  letters  ;  then  he  suddenly  exci.iimed — 

"  Sydivcy,  listen  to  me.  Seeing  your  evident  avciscncss  from  my 
f'^'iressing  your  sister,  I  have  striven  against  my  passion,  earnestly, 
**'>cstly,  thinking  that  what  was  so  imwelcomt  to  you  could  not  be 
/^''g  desirable  to  me ;  I  yielded  to  your  visible  wish  that  I  should  for- 
^^  my  vi«t«  ;  I  understood  your  tacitly-conveyed  disapproval,  and  cn- 
^■ivourcd  to  abide  by  what  was  your  decision  ;  but  1  have  seen  her 
^i*in  and  yet  again,  Sydney,  I  have  known  her  sisterly  devotion  to 
J**",  her  unselfish  attention  to  an  exacting  woman  to  whom  she 
***lieve»  she  owes  some  gratitude ;  I  have  beheld  her  sweet  beauty, 
^  modest  wortli,  her  gentle,  womanly  character,  and  I  have  not 
1**^  able  to  withstand  their  combined  inDucncc  upon  my  Yicaix.  \ 
^**c  her,  Sydaey—I  love  her  passionately,  and  \i  you   ^essisX  Va 
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forbidding  m<  to  hope  lo  win  her,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
for  life,  nil  chance  of  happiness."  My  Iriend  once  more  sn 
little  nurkcT  to  bis  lips,  and  kissed  Uie  name  repeatedly 
undisguised  desperation. 

I  walked  lo  where  he  sat,  nnd  placed  my  hand  upon  \& 

"  Maurice,"  I  said,  "  you  confess  you  have  perceived  an 
ness  on  my  pan  that  you  should  entertain  this  feeling  foi 
Now  tell  mc,  and  answer  truthfully,  whether  you  knoi 
beaiing  the  name  here  set  down?"  and  I  pointed  to  the 
tale  before  him,  "  Vivian." 

"Upon  my  honour,  as  a  loyal  man,  no,"  he  answrered;  bul 
Tt«bly  pale  as  he  spoke,  although  he  uttered  the  words  w 
ness  and  frankness  that  vouched  for  their  integrity.  '*  I  w 
Sydney,  J  once  knew  a  petson  who  bore  a  name  very  am 
is  probably  of  htm  you  have  heard.  At  the  time  whci 
foolish  youngster,  a  mcrt:  Stripling  student,  Rushed  wit 
promise  of  success,  and  my  brain  half-turned  with  llaitt 
nostics  that  I  should  turn  out  a  second  Raphael,  '. 
to  become  acquainicd  willi  a  certain  Mr.  Vibyon,  who 
the  societies  where  I  was  introduced  by  that  scatterl 
Everett ;  tliose  societies  were  not  of  the  most  select  O 
jMitable  class,  but  were  of  that  free-and-e.isy  cast  wh 
men  are  apt  to  think  it  a  privilege  to  frequent,  as  a 
•seeing  life'  as  it  is  called.  If  'life'  indeed  consiate 
scenes  and  associates  existence  would  scarcely  be 
having.  However,  at  tliat  time  1  had  not  such  sobered  the 
fancied  late  hours,  jolly  suppers,  games  of  chance,  ai 
companions  the  supreme  of  felicity ;  and  1  gloried  in  dissij 
and  throwing  away  my  money  with  a  recklessness  that  sh 
the  admiration  of  my  associates.  Among  the  chief  of  th 
subtle  encouragement  and  dexterous  inducement,  was  M 
he  led  me  to  drink  hard,  under  the  name  of  good  fellowshi 
play  deep,  under  the  name  of  amusement  I  had  ahead; 
feel  an  instinctive  dislike  to  the  man,  when  I  discovered  t 
the  hired  lure  of  a  celebrated  gambling-house,  and  that 
avocation  was  to  decoy  young  men  into  the  net  of  his  emp 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sydney,  that  I  broke  willi  him  at 

that  I  have  never  seen  him  since ;  but  I  fear  it  is  a  knowl< 

acquainUnce  with  George  Vibyon  which   influenced  yo 

rfefcrminalion  that  I  should  hate  no  opportunity  of  atlt 

n-in    the  affections  of  youi  sffiVei — ^^aie,  ^cnUcj  innoa 

He/en. 
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"Bat  believe  ine,  Sydney,  when  1  vow  to  you  tlui  her  purily  and 
have  completed  the  ttUma  which  my  ovm  rq>ugiiaiici:  to 
origimllf  coRUDcnced ;  and  that  since  I  h»vc  known  Helen 
Hmnltfln  I  have  not  only  abjured  degrading  company,  but  1  have 
ACivr  louclMd  cords,  dice,  or  biUiard-cuc." 

I  ■nog  mj  friend's  hand,  and  in  strong  but  simple  terms  assured 

'■in  I  had  no  doubts  remiiiniDg,  that  now  my  dearest  wish  for  my 

■iata  would  be  to  see  her  \\a  wife,  and  tliot   I  should  feel   her 

"■Pptnen  was  ensured  could  he  succeed  in  persuading  her  to  commit 

its  care  to  him  hcnocfonh.| 

He  accompanied  me  that  evening  to  Mis.  Fretchley's  house  to 
|ctch  Hekn  home,  and  on  the  way  opened  to  roe  his  prospects  of 
ii^^ving  fomme :  lie  told  me  his  pictures  now  obtained  high 
prices,  and  that  h«  had  several  excellent  orders  on  hand ;  he  talked 
^  taking  a  house  in  the  West  En<l,  and  laughingly  si>okc  of  assuming 
*^  style  and  state  of  a  fashionable  painter, 

"  From  what  I  know  of  quiet  Helen,"  said  I,  "she  will  hardly  be 
*^zled  bj'  the  fashionable  painter  if  her  heart  have  not  already  lieen 
touched  by  the  anist-Btudcnt ;  you  tnust  rest  your  hope  on  that,  if 
you  talte  my  counsel,  Maurice." 

'"  1  trust  your  words  may  jaove  of  good  augury,  Syd,  Now  that  I 
^ra,  tsa  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  lover,  I  begin  to  have  qualnis  of 
humble  doubt  and  trembling  anxiety ;  I  long,  yet  1  dread,  methinks, 
•o  See  my  (air  tnistresa, — the  arbiircss  of  my  fate," 

As  1  returned  some  smiling  answer  to  Maurice's  gay-toned  speech, 
l>is  ixirds  "  Now  that  I  am,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  lover" 
'^vm  lac  into  musing  on  that  jKiwcrful  secret  preference  which  he, 
^  UBtDnsdously,  had  inspired,  and  which  I,  all  unknown  to  him  its 
f^ject,  was  cognisant  oC 

Our  arrival  at  Mrs.  Frctchlc/s  house  intenuptcd  my  train  of 
'^'''^l,  bat  it  often  recuned  afterwards;  nicanliine,  Maurice's 
P^f^ttUy-cxpTicsscd  fear  of  encountering  the  "arbitretts  of  his  fate" 
**  destined  to  be  protracted,  for  we  found  that  the  old  lady  had 


km 


pronounced  by  her  physician  not  likely  to  live  through  the 


^™'»  so  Helen  would  not  hear  o^leaving  her. 

^Xi  day  Mm.  Fretchlcy  died,  and  upon  het  will  being  opened  it 

t>und  that  the  bulk  of  her  property  was  left  to  her  dear  and 

jrf*^'"  >■**"'*  f"""l  Helen  Hamilton,  who  had  been  more  than 

1  ^**^^lcr  in  loving  care  and  attcDtioa  to  a  sadly  ailing  but  giatefiil 

jjj^^'    sister  was  now  rich,  .md  Maurice  Datwln  iti  deWcacf  lcrt\««« 
*''*^  '     Act;  bat  this  1  would  not  permit;  1  idl  vl  iuc  W>  '0^e 
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dismiewstediwss  of  my  friend's  love,  which  he  had  avowed  w  iw 
wbcD  he  thought  my  sister  [luor,  that  her  change  of  fortune  tbwiil 
not  occoiion  his  generoux  aiTeciion  to  remun  unl:nont.  Hi 
hesitated  to  speak,  so  I  spoke  for  him. 

•'  Sister  mine,"  I  said  to  Helen  one  evening  when  she  was  (|uirtl)r 
making  tea  for  us  according  to  her  wont,  Maurice  having  talW  w 
sec  ire  {of  eourse,  only  me)— 

"  Sister  mine,  1  am  troubled  n-iifi  a  dilemma,  and  1  want  fwr 
asusiance  to  help  me  out  of  il  An  unliappy  >'oting  fellow  ct  mr 
actjuaintance  confided  to  me  the  other  day  hb  affection  for  a  girt  "I" 
hadn't  a  fsrlhtng ;  he  thought  her  rich  in  ever>'  good  (itialiljr.  Iwt 
knew  her  wanting  in  pelf;  even  then  his  adniitation  of  her  real  ■W^^ 
made  him  quake  to  confess  his  love.  Judge,  therefore,  what  wat  ^ 
dismay  when  she  suddenly  became  as  bounteously  endowed  will' 
money  as  she  liad  atirays  been  with  other  good  gifts ;  if  lie  tw 
trembled  to  speak  out  before,  lie  doubly  trembled  now ;  the  pcmioii- 
less  beauty  tic  might  have  ventured  upon,  but  tlie  beauty  and  iIk 
fortune  in  one  were  loo  much  for  him.  Me  told  me  he  would  Im 
risked  asking  her  when  the  competence  he  had  to  offer  her  vm  I" 
be  set  against  her  world  of  chnrms  alone,  but  that  he  hadn't  iS* 
face  to  ask  her  to  give  him  herself  and  her  wealth  into  the  hoigUB- 
So  he  resolved  to  bold  his  tongue  about  his  love  juid  die  a  bochd" 
for  her  sweet  sake.  Now  as  I  feel  eon^dcraUc  regard  for  ^ 
young  fellow,  Helen,  and  would  not  have  him  die — bachelor  01  ■" 
tiachelor — I  want  you  to  hel]>  me  to  some  arguments  thai  iff 
jicrsuade  him  to  try  his  fate,  and  give  up  this  foolish  Tesohitioa  •* 
going  to  the  grave  without  revelling  his  alTcction.  Come  IK*'" 
Helen,  for  some  good  sound  arguments — out  with  them,  there't 
dear  sister ! " 

"  He  would  have  taken  Ihe  penniless  girl,  you  say,  Sydney?"  w 
Helen  softly.  "  Thai  surely  ought  to  give  him  counige  to  ask  thebis 
of  the  rich  young  lady ;  he  wrongs  her  disinterestedness  no  less  iktf 
his  own  ilj  he  forbear  to  speak  out ;  he  does  himself  injustice,  and 
perhaps  her,  by  withholding  the  knowledge  that  hc^tliat  he  "^^ 

I  supplied  the  words  that  (altered  on  Helen's  conscious  Iip;"T1iaP 
he  loves  her  ;  exactly  so.  .\nd,  moreo\-er,  it  is  my  belief  that  he  1X0 
only  tortures  his  own  heart  by  rcsimining  the  avowal  of  his  love,  boi* 
that  the  bdy  herself  suffers  no  little  pain  at  this  rcscr\-c  on  his  part;' 
it  is  my  opinion  that  she  " 

•'  Sydney  I "   exclaimed  Helen,  Huiricdiy  laying  her  hand  00  my 
arm  in  her  eagerness  to  prevcnl  my  uttering  tliai  which  her  maidenly 
dclictcy  feared  disclosing.     Hti  moiitt.vVa  aiarctv  ■»»  \i«  VxtnYct ; 
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kindled  into  hope  by  her  &wixt  confusion,  poured  out  the 
oi  his  heart,  its  hope,  its  fcir,  its  doubt,  its  xnxyxj  to  1>l- 
cd. 

It  ibem  together,  and  then  it  was  that  my  thought  recurred  lr> 

a  of  thiit  fair,  gracious  being,  Lady  Gertrude  Vivian,  and  o' 

iTct  prvrerencc  for  my  friend  Maurice  Darwin.    la  my  xymjiatliy 

<r  blighted  ymith,  with   her  dejection,   her  uncomplaining; 

her   touching  grace  and  resignation,  as   they  liad  been 

id  to  luc  severally  by  the  old  woman  of  the  forcat  tottu^e,  the 

rl  of  the  WeUU  vilbfce,  the  young  boy  Jasper,  and  his  livelier 

etcb  in  mm,  1  fdt  a  kind  o(  resentment  at  Maurice's  indir 

and  UDconsciousnest.    I  felt  half  exasperated,  when  I  thought 

iofiiering  Lady  Germidc,  at  his  strong  atuchmcnl  to  ray  quiet 

Airarc  of  the  romantic  feeling  that  existed  for  him  in  thc 

oTtbat  beauteous,  glorious  creature,  1  almost  grudged  tlie  love 

tsbcd  upon  my  simple  Helen.    And  yet,  withal,  I  could  not 

fi  xtiange  inlemat  satiii&ction  at  knowing  his  liean  to  be  thus 

pd.    My  cmouoos  were  of  a  singularly  mingled  nature,  an<l  1 

i  hardly  mjsdf  distinguish  their  complex  variety :  sometimes  I 

I  myself   rejoicing  sincerely  that  my  sister's   happiness   viss- 

fed ;  at  others  I  detected  a  lurking  regret  that  she  should  have 

I  the  means  of  depriving  Lady  Gertrude  of  the  object  of  her 

II  predilection,  and  that  Helen  should  be  destined  to  rival  her 
.■isfully,    though    un):nowingly.      My  old    restlessness   rcltitned 

me,  and  when  Maurice  and  my  sister  were  married  and  settled 
bir  new  abode,  I  resolved  to  travel  for  a  time-  The  sum  I  hod 
led  from  Sir  John  Lawler  for  his  portrait,  and  the  fortunate  sale 
ew  of  roy  other  pictures,  enabled  me  to  indulge  the  wish  I  ha<l 
lUt  to  visit  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  I  set  forth  with  tlie  intcn- 
rf  nmbling  about,  abroad,  for  as  long  a  period  as  chance  or 
Stioa  m^ht  dclermine. 

'  mode  of  journeying  was  partly  by  public  conveyance,  p.irtly 
ot,  the  latter  greatly  predominating.    Exercise  suited  me  well, 
ally  and  morally  :  I  felt  stronger  in  body,  and  healthier  in  tone 
nd,  when  !iml>s  and  sense*  were  on  active  duty ;  while  under- 
actual  C-itigue  I  was  less  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  languor  and 
itoess,  less  a  prey  to  fever  of  spiriu,  both  of  which  beset  me 
inactively  confined  to  one  spot ;  with  morbid  force  they  held 
ubject  to  tlieir  combined  intluencc  whenever  1  remained  long 
naiy  ;  1  was  at  once  weary  of  frame  and  restless  of  spirit  wherv 
IjuI  these  evils  wore  off  in  jtrojioriion  as  I  exerted  m^wU  asvi 
in  the  tipcfl  mx,  and  coniinucd  to  move  from  pUce  lo  p\ac«. 
/'^  He  cmiinued.J 
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Each  cm  in  the  life  of  a  nation  must  hare,  I  think,  its  ( 
stamped  upon  the  faces  of  its  principal  men  and  women.  1 1 
no  oth«c  inference  from  a  lhou);htfiil  study  of  any  historic 
gallcty.  The  celebrities  of  n  given  period  resemble  ci 
curiously.  A  friend  thouehtfiiUy  suggests  that  the  likeness  n 
a  large  in«.isuie  due  to  the  art-conventioiislily  of  each  panic 
but  1  cnnnot  think  that  cithei  this  or  the  mode  of  dress  fully 
the  phenomenon,  'i'hc  close-cropped  hair  and  the  peake 
llic  slashed  doublet  and  the  ruff  in  Spenser's  poxtrait  .■»rc  set 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  contem 
but  so  loo  are  the  gravely  thoughtful  eye,  the  delicate  nose, 
narrowing  forehead,  the  sensitive  mouth.  Look  at  the  pQ 
Massinger  and  Shakespeare.  Dress  and  style  of  hair  and  be 
apart,  these  two  are  wonderfully  alike — gcnerically,  that  ia 
are  men  of  an  era,  and  are  each  ojien  to  the  same  great  il 
Look,  again,  at  the  prevailing  faces  of  the  revolutionary  i>erio 
is  a  strong  likeness  underlying  the  outside  dissimilarity 
Hampden  and  Cromwell,  though  the  one  face  is  nigged  tati 
some  and  the  other  remarkable  for  manly  beauty.  Far 
will  find  that  Gibbon  and  Boswcll  and  Ark^vright  have 
family  likeness.  Here  the  nobility  of  feature  noticeable  in  t 
great  is  lost.  There  is  a  flatulency  of  check — a  general  pufl 
the  countenance— somehow  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  I 
Even  Ursa  Major  suggests  the  type  io  a  modified  degree. 
not  trace  in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  pcnod  the  char 
you  find  stamped  upon  tlie  features  of  its  more  notable  mei 


If,  as  a  study  of  old  pictures  leads  me  to  fancy,  the  typ 
and  women  change  in  the  passage  of  the  generations,  ll 
from  mere  fashion  and  habit,  a  stroll  down  Fleet  Street 
I^ndon  Bridge,  watching  the  men  and  women  of  the  tti 
make  an  altogether  different  impression  upon  the  mind  in  oi 
:md  in  another.  For  u\)on  examinuion  of  the  facts  or  iiau 
enter  into  this  problem,  1  am  nol.  M.\\5&eA.  X.Q  wir&T*  Vi  ij 
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I  Jad  women  the  change  that  comes  over  the  faces  of  people, 
tdifeieoce  must  have  touched  more  or  less  ttic  whole  popuUtion. 
teiidence  of  atl,  so  &r  as  ait  can  hdp  us,  ii^  equally  good  on 
point.  A  group  of  ordinary  ever)--d.ty  pc»]>li:  by  Hogarth 
Wodj  not  match,  in  pure  flesh  and  hlood,  apait  from  oil  contem- 
pcnf  Bccessociee,  agroup  of  the  present  time,  done  by  any  aitisl  wh^t- 
Kcvti;  Hogarth  studied  ver>'  closely  the  phases  of  low  and  vicious 
IIIf.  He  knew  how  his  fcUoir-countryrocn  looked  in  wickedness  and 
a  siiay.  So  did  Charles  Dickens  -,  and  so  does  Mr.  Fildes.  But 
,  da  not  think  that  Hogarth  would  recognise  ihoie  "  duml),  wet, 
hotTOR ;  sjihinxes  set  up  against  that  dead  wall "  ouuidc  the 
1  vard,  painted  vrith  so  much  faith riilness  to  the  lineaments  of 
I  hour  by  Mr.  t'ildcs  in  his  pictiire  recently  on  the  walls  at 
jtoo  House.  But  Hogarth  is  not  long  ago,  and  1  am  not 
!  liat  we  are  not  changing  vcrj-  rapidly.  Take  a  strong  example, 
if  the  great  Jolui  Leedi's  hosts  of  charming  English  girls 
I  matrons  and  men  would  be  as  absolutely  true  to  the  England 
I  At  present  hour  as  to  the  l'.nglan(l  of  twenty-five  years  -ngo,  and 
I  Ibaricr's  cvcr-recurKng  sweet  woman's  face,  which  seems  one 
Iftc  {unily  with  us,  would  have  been  in  some  degree  a  stranger  wJien 
I  was  a  )'oung  nun.  >Vhat,  then,  arc  the  inllucnccs  of  events 
1  tnttORis  upon  us?  Hon'  far  are  we  at  the  mercy  of  sea  and 
^1  diuigtng  climate,  time  of  war,  eras  of  peace,  travelling  and 
•Ote  of  OavelliDg.  new  methods  and  maierials  of  food  .*  To  all 
Acte  ve  owe  something,  no  doubt,  but  much  more  I  am  inclined  to 
l4ttc  to  the  unceasing  working  of  our  rai.iture  of  races  the 
jittKaiena  whereof  never  are  and  never  can  bo  complete.  This 
*bjttt  is  very  suggestive ;  for  it  has  jtist  occurred  to  me  th.it  in  all 
liwt  nilcs  of  picture  galleries  at  Versailles  there  is  not  to  be  found 
"isfik  example  of  the  tyi>ical  Frcnctinmn  of  to-day,  and  throughout 
'^Siuny  you  will  be  struck  by  similar  discrepancies  between  the 
l*<K(it  aixl  the  past ;  but  in  Belgium  and  in  Spain  the  people  seem 
""lave  jasi  stepped  out  of  their  old  pictures.  I  will  not  [londer  any 
''"Jlwr,  but  wait  for  a  better  colbtion  of  facts  and  observations. 


[DuRIXG  the  progress  of  the  great  Tichbome  trial  a  thotightfill 

it  of  philology  favoured  me  with  some  notes  which  I  could 

'Bake  ute  of  cither  while  the  case  was  pending  or  in  the  immc- 

subserjuent  months  in  which  people  were  trying  to  relieve 

tninds  of  the  inonJJnafcI>'  importunate  topic.     But  W";  «  «i 

oiy  in  Ukx  days  that  the  attention,  however  tqucVv  ovct- 
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strained  in  a  jionicuUr  direction  for  a  season,  soon  regiim  iu 
babnce,  and  already  I  find  that  a  hint  of  Tichborntana  ccuet  u| 
evoke  a  feeling  of  annoyance.     I  will  venture,  therefore,  to 
ibe  substance  of  my  fiiend's  linguistic  view  of  the  case : — "  In  ibt] 
l>hilologtC3l  sense  of  the  iihrase,''  lie  says,  "  to  know  a  language  i 
is  given  equally  to  the  foreigner  and  to  the  native.  Wliat  tlie  fotopxrj 
cannot  acquire  is  the  conventional  tone  or  intonation  wluch  goal 
(lie  name  of  accent.     I'hLs  \},  not  a  philological  but  a  physiu 
ditticult)'.     The  oigaiis  of  speech  arc  pliable  and  almost  plaitic  iq 
infancy,  and  they,  so  to  spcal^  shape  themselves  round  the  fonu  i 
that  language  whose  leading  features  are  imparled  to  us  in 
nunttT]*.    Ilie  organ*  contract  here  and  expand  there,  and  take  iq 
habits  and  modes  which  afterwards  become  lixed  and  peiituncoC^ 
■  These  habits  and  modes  render  the  conventional   intonaiioa 

ticubiion  of  a  foreign  language  impossible,  and  the  dilliculiy  ii  ib 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  modes  of  pronunciation  and  . 
of  the  two  langu:^e«  differ.     The  diacrejuuicy  is  very  consid 
between  Gnglisli  and  French."     My  correspondent  then  pioccede 
to  apply  his  argument  to  the  great  question  which  everybodyi 
discussing  at  ihi:   time,  iminling  out   that   the   unfortunate 
gendcman  who  was  drowned  in  the  BtUa  had  in  fact  French  for ' 
mother  tongue,  was  called  "l-'tcnchy"  by  his  soldiers,  and  prone 
liis  own  name  in  such  a  mamier  that  the  Irish  billiard-market  i 
the  word  phonetically  "  Teeshbome."    Then  turning  to  ilienuDvh 
was   called  the   Claimant,    my   philologist    analysed    his  node 
English  speedi  to  show  that  there  was  no  English  cont 
absent  from  it  and  no  French  conventionality  present,  and 
nounced  upon  the  evidence  tliat  the  identity  of  the  two  men ' 
]>hysiotugically  impossible.      .\  jury  of  scienlilic  lingui&is,  he 
licvcd,  would  have  made  short  work  of  the  case. 


I  WISH  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  if  he  should  ever  again  enter  i 
controversy  with    Dr.   Manning,  or  any  other  theologbii  or 
aophcr,  would  cither  discontinue  the  use  of  "a  hypothesis,"  or  i 
a  reason  for  his  faith  in  that  heinous  etymological  fonn.     No  i 
in  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  looseness  of  usage  on 
point,  just  as,  a  century  or  two  earlier,  men  wrote  "an  hundred"' 
the  like  ;  but,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  no  modern  gramnorian  hil  < 
puted  the  rule  that  a  should  be  used  before  aspirated  nouns ' 
when  the  nouns  accent  falls  on  the  first  syllabic.     This  ts  one  of  I 
few  exceptional  cases  m  whldi  vocal  usage  is  mostly  right 
tt'riltcn  speech   is  often  wioYxg.    Iw  wamtftaa  cxiKstnaajoR  ooi 
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(wH  ihink  or  saying  "  a  hUtoHcnl "  or  "^  heroic,"  and  I  do  not 
M  Mr.  Flt^^smcs  Stephen  would  be  Tound  .-it  the  bar  attempting 
heihoost  impracticable  vocal  feat  of  building  up  "u  hypothesis,"  or 
KpOting  "d  hypoihGticat  case." 


SramMi'^  I  wonder  hon- long  it  will  lake  the  gKat  English  cnlonicK 
i  dK  touth-eostcm  s«:u  to  develop  in;irked  peculiarities  of  Anglo- 
ktOi,  otter  the  manner  of  our  American  cousins  but  at  the  same 
ibe  tadcpendently  or  transaclaniic  forms  of  speech.  I  am  sure  the 
ibnge  is  coming,  and  I  .im  led  sometimes  to  speculate  on  the  lurn  it 
Ml  take.  Almost  the  first  symptom  that  has  tJJlen  under  my  obser* 
miBn  it  the  UK  of  the  word  "  [losloral "  in  .Auxtnbsi^n  newspapers. 
°fhiUfi^'*amofigourantipodcan  brothers  and  sisters,  means  rcUiing 
Itpuurea.  "  Pastoral  News,'  in  New  South  Wales,  is  the  heading 
nisunmaiy  of  iiilclligcncc  respecting  cattle  and  sheep  and  crops 
((put.  There  is  somciliing  very  practical  and  useful  in  this  ada|>. 
kliMior  an  old  word  to  an  extensive  and  conspicuous  condition  of 
akoiilUfe  in  that  couiiU)-.  The  only  absolutely  neiv  Auitr-ilian 
nd  I  have  heard  of  is  "  larrildnism,"  which  is  applied  to  a  sort  of 
iDaiilc  and  schoolboy  form  of  rowdyism  that  appears  10  be  a 
Ipeatl  development  of  Australian  life.  Tlicrc  is  a  certain  simplicity 
n  Aete  little  attempts  at  independence  of  speech,  very  different 
die  off-hand  and  defia.nt  tone  of  transatlantic  innovations. 


PtBHAPS  ten  times  as  much  money  is  lost  i;veTy  year  in  gambling 
"pa  ibe  Stodc  Exchange  as  at  Tatiers.ill's.  A  flaring  prospeclus 
^^■n  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  next  day  you  see  the  scriji 
T«ed  at  a  premium,  as  if  it  had  been  dealt  m  on  'Change,  in  tlie 
*■«)■  articles  of  scores  of  provincial  newspapers.  Ii  is,  of  course, 
■  iMt  of  the  swindle ;  for  the  scrip  is  not  quoted,  and  cannot  be 
JlKCcd,  on  'Change.  But  every  one  with  a  little  spare  cash  at  his 
■tto's  docs  not  know  this,  and  the  newspapers  in  this  way  play 
*o  the  hands  of  the  projector.  Recently  the  shares  of  a  certain 
'Wcern  were  <]UOtcd  at  2  premium  in  the  money  articles  of  at  least 

tiwrc  newspapers,  and  yet  in  the  end  the  company  had  10  return 
»  tubscriptions  with  interest.  The  speculation  ivas  a  failure. 
'Witbcr  case  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  1 1  is  .t 
WwBc  in  which  not  a  single  share  wa.s  taken,  but  in  which,  tiuvcr- 
fcle«,  j^jo.ooo  was  raised  upon  debentures  at  7  per  cent,  interest 
"•dcr  the  temptation  of  a  present  oi  a  number  of  paid-up  shMits  \n 
oT  a  ))OD^     The  projector,  with  his  ;£30,ooo  in  ^lani.  aX 
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once  oroued  the  Atlaiitiq  and  the  dct>cnturc4ioldcTs  are  i 
by  tile  crediwrs  of  the  company  lo  pay  even  for  the  ads 
by  which  they  were  swiadlcd.    Wiat  b  to  be  done  tn  x 
BOit?    The  committee  of  tlie  Stock  Exchange  keeps  its 
the  bona-fidei  of  all  itpecubtions  whose  shore  are  quoted  in  it 
list.     But  who  '\i,  to  lest  the  bena-fida  of  a.  pros]>ectus,  and  I 
the  frauds  which  nrc  practised  by  the  publication  of  compa 
started  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  never  heard  of  after  the 
tions  ore  paid  except  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  P 


DoRF-'s  Gallery  on  one  side  of  Bond  Street, 
"  Shallow  of  Dc:ith "  on  the  other,   have  su^geslnl   comn 
between  the  work  of  the  two  artists,  and  just  now  it  has 
quite  the  fashion   to  treat  the  great  Frenchman  and  the 
Englishman  as  Plutarch  dealt,  in  pairs,  n-iih  the  giants  of  Gti 
Rome.     An  camatmindL-d  amateur  and  oitic  set>ds  me  III 
ing  contrilnition  lo  the  general  store  of  goaip  on  this  sfl 
"The  ^vork  of  M.  Gustavo  Dor^  very  fairly  illtisiraies  th< 
tendency  of  French  art     It  i»  impossible  not  to  admire  Ih 
he  has  for  '  massing '  an  idea,  his  masterly  distribution  of  I 
shade,  and  the  general  picluresqucncss  of  his  compositions.    1 
due  tribute  of  admiration  having  once  been  paid  to  these  H 
his  pictures  begin  to  paJl  upon  the  taste,  and  a&xs  awfailn 
forced  to  inquire  into  what  I  must  call  (even  at  the  risk  of  apj 
misty)  liie  adequacy  of  the  artistic  motive.    The  general  fail 
French  art  is  that  the  artist  appears  to  be  only  moved  by  grant 
by  pathos  in  so  far  us  it  enables  him  to  be — for  tlie  publiei 
tion — grand  or  pathetic.     He  is  moved  less  by  the  iiobilitf 
theme  than  by  the  opportunities  for  artistic  disjiLty  afforded  b>' 
have  always  felt  a  half^amused  suspici<Mi  that  M.  Victor  Hugo 
never  have  hated  or  scorned  the  little  Napolcoa  as  he  did  if 
not  had,  and  fell  that  he  had,  the  t>ower  to  express  hb  hatred 
in  a  picturesque  and  effective  way ;  and  the  same  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  works  of  Dorc.     Mi.  Himt,  on  llic  other 
evidently  moved  by  the  deep  wonder  and  be.itity  of  his  theme 
than  by  any  consciousness  of  his  own  power  to  intcrpfct 
natural  result  he  works  with  an  eye  more  single  and  A 
noble  and  less  personal.     Dong's  magnificent  dieatricalities  ai 
and  startle,  but,  after  some  nspetitions,  grow  stale  and  incli 
There  is  too  much  of  the  personal  Oore,  and  too  little  of  the  i 
sdous  lone  of  the  artist  self-absorbed  in  the  glory  of  his  1 
Mr.  Hunt  lacks  Doic's  Iaca\tj  o^  v^OMrcsofMSi^i,  Mtd  in  fait 
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sk  UthfuUy  sonocwhat  insults  bts  public  by  ovenrotk — 
It  diviiie  who  in  th«  course  of  a  sermon  expWn^  cver^'- 
to  the  wwgc  of  weariness.  But  the  work  which  at  first 
«B8  grows  slowly  upon  the  mind  until  there  is  no  line  ot 
Iocs  not  sccm^orthy  of  the  labour  bcstoircd  upon  il. 
0  ■  irrcvercni  astc  or  busy  idleness '  to  be  traced  in  the 
'  any  of  his  subjects.  His  method  is  that  of  the  higher 
dlect,  slow,  patient,  Euihful,  nnd  reverent.  I'crhaps  thc 
ienncc  of  character  could  not  l>c  better  illustrstcd." 


KOKRS  hare  arrived  from  Spain.  The  reports  they  com- 
uc  of  a  highly  fovountblc  nature,  representing  great 
of  the  French."  There  is  a  nrdonic  look  about  that 
lenL  One  might  imagine  it  to  he  a  (luot.ttion  from  the 
Tub,"  or  "Gullivers  Travels."  But  the  author  of  those 
no  conscious  satirist  of  human  nature.  The  intell^DCC 
j  with  the  pure  ingenuous  singlemindedness  of  the  time.  I 
passage  from  an  English  country  newspaper  bearing  date 
1809.  If  we  had  looked  back  along  our  history  for 
«e  score  years  wc  might  have  found  reason  to  be  self- 
and  silent  upon  the  receipt  of  King  William's  pious  an 
Ms  of  the  terriWe  pnnlshments  indicted  ui>on  his  enemy  on 
t  battle-fields  of  three  or  four  years  ago. 


CR  b  noticeable  in  thcwayin  which  writers  mtroduccallusions 
wjipotie  learning  or  general  literary  knowledge  in  the  reader. 

times  n  classic  .illusion  carried  iu  own  explanation  with  it. 
■ould  the  translation  of  a  quotation  have  been  an  insult,  but 

C3cplanation  would  have  been  resented.  Lately,  however, 
e  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  the  range  of  knowledge  or 
J  field  of  ignorance  of  the  reader,  a  peculiar  literary  art 
I  up  of  indicating  the  meaning  implied  in  an  allusion  with- 
uing  to  afford  explanation.  I  have  a  pretty  example  at 
iDt  under  my  hand.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  in  his  novel  "A 
Hue  Eyes,"  is  describing  tlic  feeling  with  which  a  young 
ght  up  in  great  seclusion,  meets  at  her  father's  hou.tc  a  gen- 
isitor  whose  coming  she  has  been  led  to  anticipate  as  on 
<tle  event  in  her  life,  and  he  speaks  of  her  as  "  looking  upon 
a  Minnda-like  curiosity  and  interest  tliat  she  had  never  yet 

on  mortal."     To  fully  appreciate  that  scrap  of  licscn'p'.w'n 
mast  fmvc  K;ui  thv  "Tempest,"  ot  have  s^en.  \*. 
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played ;  but  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  Miranda 
brings  no  vision  to  your  mind,  still  the  author's  idea  is  conummi- 
-cated  to  your  apprehension,  and  yet  he  who  knows  Miranda  is  not 
oRcndcd  by  the  remotest  hint  of  explanation.  This  is  the  art  whidi 
must  be  more  and  more  cultivated  as  the  classes  of  readers  gnnr 
more  numerous  and  various. 


In'  the  course  of  gossip  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  given  a 
fortnight  ago  to  the  members  of  the  School  Board  for  London  and 
other  metropolitan  corporations  Mr.  Watson,  the  chainnan  of  the 
Statistical  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board,  mentioned  the 
sumling  fact  that  in  order  simply  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
Jation  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  School  Board  of  which  he  is  a 
member  to  build  at  the  rate  of  one  great  public  elementary  school  per 
month.  The  %ures  leading  to  this  notable  coodusion  are  simple 
and  irrefragable.  For  the  last  thirty  years  the  population  of  London 
has  increased  upwards  of  40,000  per  annum.  One-sixth  of  the 
jiopulation  require  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools. 
Every  year,  therefore,  there  are  about  7,000  more  children  to 
jjrovide  for  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Seven  thousand  children 
would  require  about  ten  schools — or  a  school  for  ever}'  month 
during  which  the  School  Board  are  in  session. 
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Olympia. 

BY  R.   E.  FRANCILLOH,  AUTHOR  OF  "  EARL'S  DENE."  "  PEARL 
AND  EMERALD,"  "ZELDA'S  FORTUNE,"  &a. 


Part  II.— LACHESIS. 

BOOK  III. 

Puss    IN    Boots. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Andreas. — Oyet!  Oj/es  !  Oyet! 
Good  ToUi,  I  pta;  yon  all  diav  nigh, 
Wilb  gaping  monlli  and  sealed  eye. 

And  see  what  Jove  shall  send. 
I'm  Mtdicarum  Mediau, 
And  cure  all  qualms  without  a  fuss — 

0y«i .' — Old  names  to  mend  I 

Golp  down  a  dose  of  glamour  pills, 
And  straightway  chaff  the  hungry  fills. 

Black's  white,  and  losing  wins. 
For  aces  turn  to  donble  six, 
And  Madame  Columbina's  tricks 

Become  Sir  Harlequin's. 

iHERE  is  no  need  to  dwell,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  on 
the  effect  of  Aunt  Carolines  and  Uncle  Johns    upon 
natures  and  characters  that  are  to  them  what  the  young 
eaglet  is   to  the  middle-aged  canary  who  is  born  and 
bred    in  its  cage.     Olympia  could  not  fail   to  contrast  her  life  in 
Gressford  with  the  freedom  that  she  felt  and  read   was  whirling 
and    rushing  round   and   above   her  bars.      The  demon    of   tJie 
fes.'er  of  life  is  not  to  be  exorcised  with  the  only  spells  (hit  Mi:s^ 
Wcstwood  knew  how  to  use.    Some  sort  of  sudden  end  rjiust  have 
come — and  it  came  in  the  fiash  oi  light  imA  SiJuHil/thtt 'fiois-^nd 
^ttIs   caB    a  revelation   and   that    sober  mortals    ci\l   0.   CotoXt^ 
(^£,  jarc,  Jf.s.  1874.  a 
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ball.  Thai  had  shown  her  what  she  dciiied,  and  Forsyth  hi 
her  what  she  could  do.  Then,  into  all  this  chaos,  th«  s]>irit 
never  far  off  from  such  us  slif,  tremblingly  fell  his  way.  ] 
that  blundering  spirit  was  doomed,  in  ber  case,  to  outdo  tus 
lilundcrs.  How  could  »he,  whose  text-l>ooJ!i  of  lore  sod 
the  novels  and  romances  to  be  found  in  a,  house  into  whid 
bookH  ever  came,  imagine  iliat  her  docile  pleasure  in  1 
society  of  a  man  who  lectured  and  scolded  her,  and  wai 
yoitnjf  nor  handsome^  could  have  the  remotest  aflinily 
woncleifiil  dream  whi(;!i,  according  to  her  books,  is  the  pri 
the  young  a]onc?  Ncverlhcless,  it  was  the  thon^l 
alone  that  made  her  pause  before  taking  advantajie  of  tlt( 
opening  of  her  cage  door ;  and  more,  it  was  he  alone  «| 
heart  had  refused  to  include  in  the  disgust  wherewith 
cowardly  hypocrisy  had  inspired  her  towanJ*  evcr^'  human  b 
had  ever  strayed  into  Gressford  St.  Maiy.  All  but  he  were 
enemies  and  alike  unspeakably  contemptible — there  waa  na 
her  but  to  spread  her  wings  out  into  the  free  broad  air. 
any  observance  of  her  aunfs  proprieties  in  the  manner  of  he 
it  was  enough  that  they  viae  her  aunt'.t  to  make  her  scorn  a 
them  even  if  slie  had  known  what  they  were.  Everything  o 
with  thi:  mamiers  and  customs  of  The  Laurels  was  now  an 
forth  necessarily  despicable  and  wrong. 

Even  Major  Sullivan  himself  was  now  ennobled  in  her 
the  sake  of  the  contrast  he  presented  to  all  she  had  been 
regard  as  characteristic  of  a  gentleman.     He,  at  any  rate 
slave  to  proprieties,  conventionalities,  and  hyiwcrixics ;  am 
her  present  mood,  was  ntore  than  enough  for  her.     Sinoi 
refmeracnt  was  the  sign   of  cowardice   and  falsehood,  til 
vulgarity  must  be  the  brand  of  manhood  and  honour.     Tin 
has  often  been  made  by  ihose  who  are  accounted  wise. 
read  in  his  face  the  unmistakable   signs  of  genuine  fedi 
these,  too,   are  apt  to    mislead  those    who   have    not   yel 
that  even  the  most   thorough -paced  rascal  may  feel  just  1 
and  truly  as  the  most  honourable  of  men.     In  short,  h 
duction    to  this   earth   had   sown  in  her    the    moat  do 
seeds :    her   training   had  done   its  best   to  develop  tlie 
seeds  into  monstrous  and  abnonnal  blossomit.      If  the  J 
showed  itself  at  last  in  this  wild  escapade  had  turned  o 
wise,  such  a  result  could  only  have  been  due  to  the  most  1 
corap/icaljon  of  improbable  chances, 
^As  to  her  disguise,  she  \\ad,  as  -wc  VAi»(t\ac%  \itncij 
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Dunhood  in  which,  as  she  believed  in  her  bewildered  ignorance,  she 
could  alone  find  satisfaction  for  her  random  enei^ies.  What  ha<I 
Foisyth  himself  to!d  her  only  yesterday?  "No  woman  ever 
^  reached  the  front  rank — and,  if  she  could,  she  would  be  so 
orattenibly  miserable  that  it  were  better  for  her  never  to  have  been 
Imri.'  If  Love  had  found  his  way  to  her  he  had  come  unknown. 
B«  he  could  not  come  without  effect — if  he  comes  not  openly, 
he  must  come  disguised,  and  always  in  the  guise  of  some  longing 
Ottitained.  She  would  be  in  the  front  rank  and  would  not  be 
miserable  therein ;  and  so,  if  it  were  impossible  to  do  this  as  a, 
■onmi,  she  must  become  a  man.  Many  another  woman,  with  better 
hiovledge  of  the  world,  has  thought  that  in  order  to  change  the 
Wnre  of  her  sex  she  has  tmly  to  change  the  cut  of  her  clolhes. 

Itvas  in  this  scornful  and  indignant  mood  of  impulsive  resolution 
flm  she  left  her  newly-found  foster-father  enslaved  by  the  very 
ouavagancc  of  her  self-wil!,  and  stole  back  to  The  Laurels — for  the 
hit  lime.  She  who  had  scarcely  once  set  her  foot  beyond  the 
(•oifflds  of  Gressford  parish  was  about  to  step  at  once  across  tlie 
flmshold  of  the  univeise.  And  yet,  with  all  her  hatred  for  the  past,  with 
*I1  her  burning  desire  for  the  unknown  possibilities  of  the  future,  she 
•inwsi  hoped,  as  well  as  feared,  that  some  hand,  or  word,  or  look 
"^ht  prove  strong  enough  to  bar  irrevocably  the  door  of  her  cage. 

^'one  of  the  forms  of  a  romantic  elopement  had  to  be  gone  through. 
Um  than  in  the  afternoon  was  there  any  loved  home  to  leave — no 
■We  than  then  were  there  any  loving  hearts  to  be  broken.  She  was 
■ni^)'  an  escaping  prisoner.  But  still,  even  life-long  prisoners  have 
'■Wi  known  to  suffer  a  pang  when  on  the  point  of  quitting  their 
poL  She  and  all  the  trifles  that  made  up  The  Laurels  had  been  for 
•0  long  parts  of  the  same  whole,  that  to  cut  herself  adrift  from  them 
*»  like  a  surgical  operation,  necessary  and  wholesome,  but  not  the 
'*Ktter  for  being  inflicted  by  her  own  hand  and  her  own  free  will. 
"Kie  was  still  time  before  the  dinner  hour — that  daily  crisis  in  the 
'■'07  of  The  Laurels — for  her  to  do  everything  that  need  be  done, 
Wlong  as  she  could  manage  to  carry  out  her  preparations  unseen. 

I%)pily — or  unhappily — she  had  ample  time  ;  for  there  was 
**«iy  to  whom  she  need  bid  even  a  covert  good-bye.  There  was 
"ot  even  a  dog  whose  caress  might  have  proved  that  last  link  to 
**P  her  back  that  she  half  feared  and  half  hoped  for.  Never  did 
""stal  since  the  wodd  began  feel  so  utterly  deserted  and  alone. 
Vet,  though  strong  in  her  impulse,  she  felt  more  like  a  criminal  ihnn 
"*  a  heroine  as  she  crept  upstairs  to  her  own  room.  She  ncwovisX^ 
"t  u  lb«ijA  rfff  had  been  doing  precisely  the  same  thing  \mia 
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precisely  the  same  circumstances  in  some  former  life  before  sbe 
bom.  WheQ  a  stair  creaked  she  recalled  those  early  morn 
vhen,  almost  before  daylight,  she  used  to  steal  books  from 
drawing-room,  or  carry  than  back  again,  with  a  heart  ti 
ing  at  every  crack  for  fear  the  house  should  be  disturbed.  But 
knew  what  she  was  about  The  whole  process  of  her  elopen 
had  entered  her  mind  simultaneously  with  the  first  thought  of  it, 
she  had  worked  it  out  as  she  came  along  as  well  as  her  confu 
attempts  to  gather  up  the  lost  times  of  which  the  Major  had  spo! 
would  allow. 

She  reached  her  room  and  locked  herself  in.  Then  she  drewG 
the  cupboard  that  suit  of  clothes  in  which  she  had  astonished  A 
Caroline,  and  spread  it  out  upon  the  bed,  as  she  had  done  beC 
This  was  to  be  no  masquerade,  however ;  and  some  unlcni 
instinct  made  her  colour  with  shame,  though  nobody  was  t^  to 
She  was  but  a  country  girl  staring  at  her  cousin's  suit  of  dotl: 
but  she  was  also  an  errant  demoiselle  gazing  at  the  suit  of  aimoui 
which  she  was  to  encounter  the  giants  and  enchanters  of  the  wc 
There  was  no  element  of  burlesque  in  the  situation  to  her.  It  is 
spectators,  not  the  actors,  who  perceive  the  grotesque  contradict 
of  which  this  life  of  ours  is  wholly  made.  To  the  lookers-on,  a 
farce — to  the  actors,  all  is  tragedy;  and  both  are  right,  for  I 
things  are  one  and  the  same. 

She  Was  still  hesitating  on  the  brink  before  taking  the  o 
whelming  plunge,  when— so  slowly  did  action  follow  impulse- 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell.  That  well-ko' 
clang,  so  innocent  and  welcome  in  itself,  gave  her  nerve.  She  a 
not,  after  all  she  had  meant  to  do,  go  down  tamely  and  face,  i 
nothing  had  happened,  Gerald,  and  Aunt  Caroline,  and  Uncle  J< 
She  could  not  even  seem  to  eat  another  crumb  of  their  treachei 
charity.  Indeed,  the  meal  itself  gave  her  the  opportunity  that 
alone  wanting  to  carry  out  her  scheme.  She  would  not  be  mil 
for  another  ten  minutes — if  she  was  sent  for  she  need  not  uidock 
door.  In  less  time  than  on  the  evening  of  Gerald's  return  froni 
and  without  giving  the  matter  another  conscious  tiiought,  she 
transformed  from  a  toll  and  handsome  girl  into  a  slight  and  ^ 
looking  young  man,  so  well  disguised  by  frequent  practice  a: 
be  able  to  pass  muster  better  than  the  hundred  other  women  i 
liad  successfully  played  the  same  conjuring  trick  before  her. 

She  thought  neither  of   luggage  nor  of  money.     The  first 
beyond  her  strength,  and  the  necessity  of  the  second  never  occui 
to  her.     Besides,  she  would  soon  m^e  afi.  itit  -vrai^ted,  and  m 
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besides.     She  was  now  ready  for  the  adventure,  when  something 
made  hei  start  far  more  violently  than  at  the  clang  of  the  dinnei-beU. 

"My  Hair!" 

Alas  for  the  tnanhood  of  Olympia !  The  links  that  bound  her  to 
hn  sex  were  found  at  last  Anger,  ambition,  energy,  impulse,  found 
ihtmselves  outweighed  by  some  ounces  of  hair.  What  was  to  be 
done?  She  stood,  pale  and  irresolute,  before  the  looking-glass  that 
reficcied  so  obtrusively  what  no  daughter  of  Eve  can  dream  of 
ginng  up  without  a  shudder.  Olympia's  chestnut  coils  were  thick, 
wvy,  and  clustering ;  but  had  they  been  thin  and  meagre  it  would 
lave  been  the  same.  The  most  terrible  part  of  the  punishment  of  a 
fcnale  felon  is  the  loss  of  her  hair.  Self-deprivation  of  it  is  a  sort 
cf  snidde.  And  yet  it  must  be  done,  or  she  must  give  up  her 
scheme.  No  disguise,  however  perfect  otherwise,  would  serve  to 
hide  her  woman's  glory.  It  was  not  vanity,  but  instinct,  that  she 
Hied  to  crush  by  a  crowning  effort  of  self-will. 

Caiching  up  her  largest  pair  of  scissors  in  her  right  hand,  and 
Piping  with  her  left  a  laige  chestnut  coil,  she  closed  her  eyes 
%  Ihat  they  might  not  see  the  sacrifice,  and,  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
^ened  to  the  slight,  ahnost  inaudible,  grating  of  a  hair  or  two  agamst 
'tie  edge  of  the  steel.  The  sound  was  like  pain.  But,  under  the 
^e  spell  of  fascination  that  almost  compels  a  man  who  places  a 
loaded  pistol  to  his  forehead  to  draw  the  trigger  whether  he  will  or 
"",  slie  nervously  snapped  the  two  blades  together — and  then  opened 
^  eyes  to  the  havoc  she  had  made. 

She  looked  at  her  reflection  aghast  But,  in  effect,  with  the  loss 
"  the  first  coil  the  deed  was  done.  She  could  face  nobody  now — 
*"d  to  leave  her  work  unfinished  would  be  neither  to  go  nor  to  stay. 
feeling  almost  like  a  murderess  in  the  midst  of  work  that  must  be 
wished  and  concealed,  she  placed  a  cloth  under  her  feet  and  cut  off, 
""We  rapidly  than  neatly,  every  lock  that  might  tell  a  tale.  She 
™*d  look  in  the  glass  no  more,  but  folded  up  the  cloth  and  its 
°">'eiiis,  and  hid  the  bundle  out  of  sight  behind  some  trunks  in  a 
""Her  of  the  cupboard.  Her  head  felt  strangely  light,  either  from 
^^^^  loss  of  weight  or  from  the  excitement  that  still  made  her  hand 
'^"ible.  But  it  was  all  over  now.  She  had  brought  up  an  old  cap 
■«h  her  from  the  hall  that  nobody  would  miss.  With  this  she 
«>vered  her  disgrace — and  then,  at  last,  after  peeping  out  timidly 
'^'*«a  the  door  and  the  door-post,  she  emerged  upon  the  landing- 
'^'^i  no  longer  Olympia  Westwood,  but — a  Man. 

™t  her  escape  was  not  yet  secure.     She  had  not  ctepl  ^alWa.'j 
do»th«ao5  when  she  heard  the  rustle  of  a  well-known  svW  ^.o-Mti 
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.isccnding  the  stairs  to  meet  her.  Her  bean  jumped  into  her  thnai, 
and  in  the  taoment's  (auie  sh«  loti  the  opportunity  of  rctrcatiog  to 
her  room  a^n  wlule  there  wu  jtt  time.  She  could  only  cioudt 
back  into  s  comer  of  the  aecoiuJ  hnding^Ace,  wiiboui  the  £ibt«t 
hope  or  escapiag  notice. 

Hei  aunt's  dress  bni^ed  against  licT,  her  borcalhing  nnist  have  b«a 
heard.    But,  to  her  own  astonisltment,  slie  was  not  seen. 

She  heard  her  aunt  tap  at  her  door  and  enter  hef  room.  IVo, 
seizing  the  occasion  to  which  »hc  was  now  fairly  and  itTctrie«Uj 
oonuuitlcd,  she  ran  li^jhlly  down-stairs,  crossed  the  hall.  ai>d  was  is 
the  twilight  of  the  garden  with  the  hall  door  safe  and  close  bthiod 
her.  She  was  not  afraid  of  t>eini;  looked  for  immediately.  Nobody 
had  seen  her  come  home,  she  knew,  and  she  was  often  late  vK 
dinner  tJicsewarm  evenings  since  she  bad  been  indulged  in  her  whim 
of  sketching  as  long  as  there  was  light  to  sec  by. 

The  house  lay  back  from  the  village,  and  as  ii  was  now  groviis 
dark  she  had  no  fear  d"  betog  Been  bj-  any  of  the  Grcssfonl 
ia  less  of  being  recognised  in  luch  a  disguise.  Tlicy  would  as 
have  expected  to  sec  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Maurice 
drinking  in  Pcicr  Pigot's  bac-parlour  as  a  Miss  Wesiwood  of 
Laurels  going  about  the  lanes  in  men's  dothes.  Making  her »; 
quiddy  to  the  post  where  she  had  appointed  the  Major  to  nwct  hcr?^ 
she  sal  down  quietly  under  a  Iviystack  just  within  a  field  gate  to  «al*^ 
for  the  sound  of  coming  wheels.  1 

I'his  is  oil  that  she  did.    She  only  took  a  brisk  evctiing  walk  froC 
Grcssford  to  Suckworth  and  a  little  beyond.    She  was  too  hui 
.ind  excited  to  think  wliile  on  her  way,  but  when  slie  sat  down 
wait  it  was  a  diiTerenl  tiling. 

No  power  on  carih  short  of  main  bodily  force  could  make  her 
back  now.    That  was  settled.    Tlie  night  air  began  lo  taunt  hw  »ii 
her  folly,  and  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  pUicc  began  to 
her  tlwt  a  mans  coinage  is  not  to  be  put  on  with  a  man's  cl 
She  was  b^inning  to  grow  cold  in  heart  as  well  as  in  limb 
she  had  waited  fifteen  minutes  out  of  what  roij^hi  iwwc  to  be 
hour  or  more.     But  it  was    too    late  now.     She  h.id  chosen 
place  because  it  vras  lonely,  and  she  could  do  nothing  now  hot 
tilings  as  they  came.    She  wished,  liowevcr.  that  she  had  brought 
sliawl,  and  that  the  rising  moonlight  would  not  look  so 
strange. 

She  began  by  putting  on  a  bold  air,  to  scare  away  all  the  slon 
o^  loDely  roads  thai  she  l\ad  cm«  hcivwl  and  that  now  insisted 
keeping  her  company.     She  was  s.  \iaivvkQw,%ni^tawA\»^-K  as 
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man.    She  was  brave  eoough  in  her  own  clothes — how  was  it  that 

her  disguise  seemed  to  bring  her  cowardice  instead  of  courage  ? 

What  were  they  all  doing  at  The  Laurels  now  ?    They  had  missed 

bei  sorely,  and  she  did  not  feel  proud  of  having  thrown  The  Laurels 

into  conhision  even  for  the  sake  of  revenge.     When  the  hot  fit  was 

Dpon  her  it  rather  gratified  her  to  speculate  upon  what  they  would  all 

ttdnl  and  say  when  they  found  her  gone.    But  now  the  hot  impulse 

waj  overtaken  by  cold  reflection.    All  manner  of  consequences, 

likdy  and  unlikely,  began  to  rise  up  in  judgment  upon  her.    They 

Would  be  scouring  the  country ;  they  would  be  dragging  the  pond. 

Ponyth  would  call  to-monow  and  find  her  gone,  and  what  would  he 

^T?   She  had  not  thought  till  now  how  far  she  was  carrying  her 

vengeance.     It  had  all  seemed  so  easy,  so  obvious,  to  run  quietly 

*w^)'  fitini  The  Laurels,  and  never  be  heard  of  by  anybody  again  ; 

^>id  now,  though  it  was  impossible,  she  would  have  returned  if  she 

Oould  only  slip  back  unperceived,  and  if  her  hair  could  have  grown 

^Saio  in  half  an  hour.    Suppose  the  Major  should  either  miss  her 

Or  else  never  come  at  all  ?      Why  should  she  have   trusted  him 

*o  implicitly  when  she  had  withdrawn  her  trust  from  all  the  rest 

***"  the  world  ?    Would  he  not,  even  as  her  well-wisher,  think  it  the 

***»l7  of  a  Mend  to  betray  her  confidence  to  her  enemies  ?    Might 

■*«:  not  Iving  others  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  whence  she  would  be 

*^*iTea  back  to  The  Laurels  with  shame,  to  become  a  butt  and  a 

*^-«i^cg-stock  for  the  rest  of  her  days  ?    She  would  never  be  able 

***  look  Forsyth  in  the  fece  again — she  would  throw  herself  into  the 

^*«ek  sooner.     She  could  not  risk  that     Even  if  the  Major  played 

««r  false  she  could  not  return.    She  would  g^ve  him  five  minutes 

*oi^^  and  then,  if  he  still  delayed,  she  must  go  out  into  the  world 

On  foot  jjjj  alone. 

Sie  had  no  watch,  and  at  the  end  of  barely  half  a  minute  her 

E'^'wing  anxiety  told  her  that  the  allowance  of  time  had  expired 

^^  left  her  haystack  and  looked  up  and  down    the  dark  road. 

No4ii)g  ,^as  to  be   seen.     She   must    set  out  in   the  hope  of 

'**cliiiig    Mclmouth    before   morning,    though  what    she    was  to 

^*hen  she  got  there  was  beyond  her  power  of  dreaming.    She 

***■  M  she  had  always  longed  to  be,  face  to  face  with  the  great  wide 

*orld;  and  it  looked  upon  her,  not  with  the  welcome  she  had 

™**ined  of,  but  with  black  and  paralysing  stare. 

But  die  had  not  made  her  first  step  along  the  Melmouth  road, 
^*n  suddenly,  in  truth  or  in  fancy,  her  nervously  strained  ears 
'^^^  a  sound  of  wheels  from  the  direction  of  Stackworth.  S\\e 
''^ppcd  and  listened.      The  sound  came  nearer  and  neaiti,  \J[ie 
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wheels  seemed  to  move  more  and  more  slowly.     Was  it  the  Major 
at  last?  or  was  it  Gerald,  or  her  uncle,  or  the  parish  consiablt? 
Whichever  it  was,  he  was  too  near  now  for  her  to  escape,  unless  s))C 
crept  out  of  the  road  again  until  the  pursuit  went  by ;  and  then  she 
would  miss  the  Major  if  by  chance  it  was  he.     Was  it  safe  to  give 
the  signal  ?    She  drew  back  to  the  side  of  the  road,  half  within  the 
gate,  and  made  a  faint  attempt  to  whistle.     But  no  sound  came  from 
her  lips ;  she  only  frightened  herself  into  silence.    Half  from  want  cf 
power,  half  from  want  of  will,  she  was  tike  to  let  her  protector,  if  i' 
were  really  he,  go  by.     Not  that  it  was  likely  to  be  him,  for  ftto 
reasonable  chance  was  there  that  any  sane  man  should  take  put 
with  a  girl  in  so  mad  an  escapade  ? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  sound  she  thought  she  heard  was  only  '\T- 
her  fancy.  She  listened  intently  again.  Once  more  she  tried  xc 
give  the  signal,  and  once  more  she  failed.  It  was  a  moment  c» 
agony,  only  to  be  measured  by  the  shame  and  panic  terror  fror» 
which  it  sprang. 

Suddenly  her  suspense  was  brought  to  an  end  in  a  manner  fo 
which  she  was  the  least  of  all  prepared. 

All  at  once  the  stars,  that  had  hitherto  been  shining  so  quietly !m< 
scornfully  above  her,  began  to  dance  and  reel.  The  sound  of  il»' 
wheels,  whether  coming  or  going,  changed  to  the  rush  of  the  sea 
She  grew  sick,  deaf,  and  blind.  She  had  just  strength  enough  lef 
to  cry  out,  and  then  her  suspense  was  over.  She  saw  and  heart 
nothing  more.  She,  who  had  thought  it  easy  to  lead  armies,  and  tc 
break  habits  as  if  they  were  made  of  cobweb,  had  fainted  with  tb' 
effort  of  watching  for  an  hour  by  a  peacefiil  road-side. 

Her  first  sensation  on  waking  was  the  taste  of  brandy ;  her  seconc 
was  that  of  falling  from  a  terrible  height,  through  a  crushing  cloud 
her  third  was  the  sound  of  an  exclamation  that  was  neither  lie 
uncle's  "The  Deuce  !"  nor  her  cousin's  "  By  George  !"  but  an  in 
aniculate  kind  of  groan,  half  of  relief,  half  of  astonishment,  iha 
somehow  seemed  to  cany  her  back  to  her  cradle  among  the  troope* 
on  the  field  of  Carabobo. 

"  Och,  c'ramba  /  If  I  didn't  take  ye  for  some  young  rase— 
whole  says  over  as  ye  laid  there  nigh  under  Ih'  very  whales !  Ther^ 
lie  quiet,  darlin' — 1*11  pick  y'up  in  no  time— there  ! — though  ye're  n* 
tile  light  weight  ye  were  when  I  first  took  ye — like  a  featlier.  B». 
who'ld  have  thought  to  find  a  young  lady  in  them  boy's  things 
llure,  I  wouldn't  have  know'd  ye  but  for  th'  eyes.  There — take  anoth* 
imW  at  the  brandy — you're  a  bit  too  sober,  I  reckon.  I  never  w* 
scared  before.     There — you're bcXVeinciw"*" 
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Looking  up  &intly  as  she  pushed  aside  the  flask,  she  saw  the 
Major  kneeling  in  the  road,  and  supporting  her  in  his  arms.  She 
felt  very  miserable,  very  ill,  and  very  much  ashamed.  With  an  effort 
she  managed  to  rise,  and  supported  herself  against  the  gate  by  the 
side  of  which  she  had  fallen. 

"I'm  all  light  now,"  she  said  at  last  "What  has  happened  to 
"K?  How  came  I  to  be  lying  in  the  road?  I've  heard  of  people 
faimii^— is  that  what  I've  done  ?  I  wish  I'd  got  some  eau  de  Cologne. 
U  felt  like  dying.     I  never  felt  like  that  before.     Am  I  going  to  be 

a?' 

"Faith  an'  vengeance  I  'tis  lucky  I  came.  D'ye  feel  very  bad, 
^in'?   I  wish  ye'ld  take  another  puU  at  the  brandy." 

"  Do  they  know  at  home  ?  " 

"  Sot  that  I  know.     Don't  ye  feel  better  now  ?  " 

"Everything  seems  to  swim." 

"Oeh,  caramba  !  ihis'il  never  do.     A  pretty  kettle  we're  in.     Sure, 

M^y  I  guess  this  was  the  tricks  you  was  up  to  with  your  talkin' 

about  bein'  a  man  ?     Tis  all  up  now,  anyhow.     l^C  me  put  y'in  the 

"^Pan' drive  ye  home.     Bed's  the  trahp  for  ye  now.     I  wouldn't 

"""ce  lillin'  ye  for  twice   them  ten  thousand  pound,  bad  luck 
to'jn;" 

^"0— no !     I  can't  go  home.     Ill  or  well,  you  must  take  me  oit 
""*■'  She  started  from  the  gate  and  seemed  to  dash  her  weakness 

"Sure,  nd  take  ye  to  th'  Ahntipodes — but  I  won't  kill  ye.     'Tis  a 
*™'8lily  bad  job  this.     I  didn't  know  ye  meant  to  lead  a  tnisiin 
'*'ii  cahmpeener  into  the  like  of  this  cahmpeen.     Sure,  what'U  I  do 
*"'' ye  if  ye  get  ill? — Though  it's  often  I've  been  your  nurse,  an' 
'"^or,  an'  'pothecary  too,  an'  brought  ye  through  th'  mailes  ^viih 
•*  Own  hand.     Ah,  'tis  crule  to  pick  y'up  an'  put  y"  down  again  now 
«  got  jrg — but  let  me  put  y'in  the  gig  an'  drive  ye  home." 
His  voice  and  manner  were  more  anxious  than  his  words.     But, 
"le  had  been  dying,  she  could  not  let  herself  be  brought  back  to 
"^  laurels  in  such  a  guise. 

"Neifif^"  she  said,  firmly.     "I  won't  be  ill.     If  you  don't  drive 
■"•raight  off  to  London  111  walk  there  by  myself,  just  as  1  am,  ill 
^f^'  'f  I  have  to  beg  my  way.     It's  too  late  to  go  back  now."  ^ 
V,  ""'^e  afraid  of  the  owld  woman  ?     Faith,  I'ld  like  to  see  any- 
At^^  their  little  finger  on  ye.     I'll  be  at  'The  Prince;'  and  if 
^     '*'t  behave  themselves,  you  send  for  the  Major.     I  know  a 
/"io^  or  two  in  them  Laur'ls;  and  I'M  like  to  see  a  capVa^m  o^ 
^^itia  bbgyards  set  himself  up  against  a  owld  cahm'peftTiv'ci' 
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major,  tliat's  seen  service  under  Sir    De    Lacy  Evans,  an'  Gin'til 
lJertheK<3ne,  an'  Gin'ral  Bolivar,     Faith,  I'ld  scahlp  'm !" 

"  I'm  afraid  of  nothing.     But no,  I  can't  tell  you  alL    I  mnil 

and  will  go  on.     I'll  kill  myself  sooner  than  go  back  again  I " 

"  Well,  ye  used  to  have  your  own  way  before  ye  could  spake, » 
I  suppose  ye  will  now.  Tis  too  late  in  the  day  to  begin  contradicwi' 
ye.  If  I'd  ever  meant  to  do  that  I  ought  to  have  b^un  before. 
'Twas  always  the  ^vay  with  ye— what  ye  didn't  get  by  coaxin'  y^ 
get  hy  stalimpJn' — so  'twas  all  one  if  one  said  '  Yes '  f  ye  or '  No,' 
Here  jroLs,  then— an'  we've  no  time  to  Ios&  They'll  have  bate  to 
arums  at  The  Laur'ls  by  now.  Faith,  I  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to 
give  y'  up  again,  after  all,  and  if  ye'rc  in  for  another  doctorin'  I 
must  do  what  I  can  with  ye.  Ye  came  close  to  your  owld  fatha- 
an'-motlier's  heart  when  he  saw  ye  lyin'  there  under  the  whales,  just 
like  at  Carabobo," 

"  You'll  tukc  me  to  London,  then  ?  " 

"  To  London  ?    I'll  drive  ye  to where  ye  please." 

He  half  lifted  htr  into  the  gig,  took  the  reins,  and  went  off» 
briskly  as  Peti;r  Pigot's  horse  of  all  work  would  allow. 

"  Brute  baste  Ihat  I  am ! "  exclaimed  the  Major,  after  fire 
minutes'  silence.  "  'Tis  selfish  blagyards  we  all  are,  man  an'  bof. 
Here'm  I,  tlint's  as  warm  in-an'-out  as  a  volcano,  an'  you  shivaia' 
like  a  iceberg.     Just  hold  them  reins  while  I  put  things  more  fiur." 

The  Major,  who  thought  nothing  of  usurping  a  whole  fireplace  to 
himself  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else  in  the  room,  took  off  ita 
heavy  cloak  in  which  he  lived,  and  wrapped  it  closely  iwud 
Olympia.  She  was,  in  fact,  shivering  with  cold,  and  she  was  to* 
grateful  to  reCuse.  Had  she  known  how  inconsistent  with  Ibe 
Major's  ways  was  thought  for  another,  she  would  have  been  mctf 
grateful  still.  As  it  was,  she  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  contn* 
between  the  combined  tenderness  and  roughness  of  the  hand  W 
thus  tried  to  shield  her  from  the  night  air. 

With  all  its  roughness,  our  poor  adventuress  had  oever  fcK  • 
touch  so  tender.  Mrs.  Westwood's  had  always  been  the  tradidoBd 
stepmollicr's,  and  Gerald's  had  always  been  the  playmate's  and  b* 
tlic  lover's  iiand.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  speculate  upon  ha 
companion's  motives  for  reclaiming  her,  when  the  folding  of  an  aU 
cloak  about  her  felt  like  a  direct  appeal  to  old  and  donaut 
memories. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  keenness,  she  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  mgfat 
air  from  whicli  he  sought  to  guard  her.  The  fresh  wind,  that  met 
them  on  its  way  from  the  sea,  swept  away  her  faintness  and  began  to 
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aervcs.  She  was  stilt  luuible  to  Oitnk,  but  it  enabled  her 
without  thiiikini;  or  v-onderiiig  or  looking  fvru-:irtl,  sa  one 
dreain.  Her  breaking  away  Irani  her  olti  life  vi-a«  so 
that  she  felt  as  if  born  into  the  world  .igain,  ki)on-ing 
igrctling  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  witli  cvcr>'ihins  to  wait 
thing  to  iJo  but  accept  things  as  llicy  came.  She  still  felt 
&ini,  and,  witliout  knowing  it,  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
wlio  sal  by  her  side.  Though  he  obeyed  her  and  yivldcd 
I  Rullcr  ol  expiree  she  was  still  the  woman  aixl  he  the  tiun. 
the  would  have  been  disgusted  epough  to  be  told  that  her 
ylliing  to  do  «ilh  tlie  influence  that  she  ascribed  wholly  lo 
I  force  of  will, 

thought,  in  her  distress,  of  stepping  over  the  threshnlil  of 
eOone  :  and,  if  s)ie  liad  got  as  far  as  Mclinouih,  she  uoiilct 
known  how  to  find  out  an  inn — much  less  what  to  say  or 
any  lucky  chance  she  hajtpened  to  find  one.  It  was 
t>  her  disguise  that  she  should  pass  with  the  herd,  and  she 
e  diawn  attention  to  herself  from  landladies,  waiters,  and 
lids  31  liLT  vKTy  fmt  word.  In  short,  »lic  had  never  felt 
Dudi  a  gill  aK  since  her  tnuisformation. 
U  said  by  the  way  during  tliis  extraordinary  journey,  to 
wanderings  and  adventures  as  a  child,  judged  liy  ilit;  law 
litics,  had  been  common  things  of  every  day.  -She-  could 
iself  drift  on,  lean  back,  and  think  of  her  fainting  fit  as  the 
10  a  new  atinospliere.  For  the  time,  all  that  she  had  left 
ned  like  a  dream  witliin  a  dream.  The  Major,  in  the  now 
mli^it,  had  enough  to  do  to  drive  straight  and  keep  in  the 
the  road.  But  every  now  and  then  he  looked  at  her,  and 
I  the  cloak  was  not  so  close  round  her  throat  as  it  might 
iped  again  to  adjust  it  carefully. 

;  her  eyes  uid  almost  doied.  "  Faith,  'tis  the  owld  spirit," 
him  mutter  to  himself,  aAcr  the  manner  of  those  who  an 
their  own  most  intimate  friends,  companions,  .-uid  con* 
"Them  Captains'  wives,  indeed  1  Kaiih,  'tiwi':  their 
Uions  '11  corrupt  tlicm  owld  cahmpccnin'  manners  that's 
!  bone.  Ah,  money'^t  a  liatd  divle.  ^Vcll.  plazc  the  pigs, 
icsclf  now,  an'  nuke  it  pay  loo."  And  he  began  lo  dtone, 
ng  a  lullaby  to  her  who  now  sc;ircely  needed  one, — 


OcK  MoHy  lUwn,  don'l  kve  me  pining 
All  lonely  waktin'  hcte  for  ^xni : 

Xba  *Culo  owld  Majoi's  dapc  daignin' 
II  pick  tlicm  bawDi  na'  tliavc  'm  loo. 


I 

J 
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Och,  MolljF  BawD,  don't  kape  me  waitin'. 
All  loDely  pinta'  here  for  joa : 

The  owld  cahmpeener's  cahlculatin' 
'11  squaze  them  blagyards  just  a  few. 


Och,  Molly  Bawn- 


She  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Sure  it's  not  time  to  get  up  ?  "  she  asked.     "  Ah ! " — 
There  lay  before  her  the  glory  of  all  glories — the  sun  rising  in  0 
his  splendour  over  the  sea. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Sfiph. — I  deck  with  stats  my  raven  hair, 

I've  chased  the  moon  and  canght  her — 
Nymph. — Around  my  brow  the  waste  I  wear 

Of  grief,  and  wreck,  and  slaughter. 

Sylph. — The  mother  I  of  fancies  fair — 

Nymph. — And  I,  dark  Fancy's  daughter — 

Sylph. — I  build  up  castles  in  the  air — 

Nymph. — I  drown  them  in  the  water ! 

It  was  her  first  sight  of  the  sea  since  she  had  crossed  the  Atlaot: 
though  it  lay  within  an  easy  drive  from  Gressford.  When  heruncle 
aunt  had  occasion  to  go  to  Melmouth,  the  carriage  had  always  be- 
full  enough  without  her.  She  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise :  i 
getting  up  before  it  was  time  to  be  called  was  included  in  Mrs.  We 
wood's  catalogue  of  unheard  of  improprieties.  And  now,  from  tl 
verge  of  the  downs,  she  saw  both  sea  and  sunrise  both  in  one. 

It  was  a  wonderful  moment  in  the  artistic  life  that  was  now  irakiq( 
up  within  her,  and  she  thought  that  this  outer  world  into  which  she 
had  now  fairly  escaped  was  indeed  grand  and  beautifuL  For  the 
time  all  her  weakness  was  swept  away,  and  the  birds  as  they  irote 
up  seemed  to  sing  her  new-made  songs.  It  was  worth  white  to  hn* 
gone  through  all  last  night's  misery  only  for  the  sake  of  the  suhlii* 
vision  that  lay  before  her — only  for  the  sake  of  those  bluilC 
mountains  of  purple  clouds  and  of  that  plain  of  molten  gold  that  IV 
below.  For  the  moment  the  outer  world  was  fairyland:  itwti*' 
though  she  was  looking,  with  waking  eyes,  upon  the  grandest  of '" 
her  dreams.  The  sea-breeze  filled  her  with  new  life,  and,  had  ^ 
been  told  by  one  of  those  gigantic  cloud-angels  spreading  out  K* 
coloured  wings  before  her,  "  You  have  died,  and  you  see  the  g** 
oS  heaven,"  she  would  have  believed. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Major,  " l\a\. mea.Yis  e^^^-an'-rahshers  !" 
"It  is  glorious  1"  said  O^mpisi. 
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"And  so  they  are.     I've  eaten  everything  in  my  time,  from  an 

<Md  boot  up  to  a  canvas  back ;  but  when  ye're  sharp  set  there's 

nothmg  like  them  ^igs-an'-rahshers,  I  can  tell  ye.    That's  Melmouth, 

down  ihere.    And  there's  Weyport,  that  big  hill  there  stickin'  out 

bsra.   Plase  the  pigs,  we'll  have  a  taste  of 'em  in  no  time  now." 

They  came  down  the  hill  into  the  town,  which  was  almost  as 
dead  asleep  as  when  Forsyth  passed  through  it  on  foot  from  Weyport 
ten  yeits  ago.  But  its  sleep  was  tighter  now.  Then  it  was  a.  misty 
Oclober  morning ;  now  it  was  a  bright  morning  at  the  season  when 
swnnier  is  just  growing  out  of  spring.  The  shops  were  not  open, 
bul  tliere  were  enough  early  risers  about  to  stare  at  Peter  Pigot's  trap 
as  it  drore  in.  Olympia's  heart  began  to  beat  In  so  strange  a 
plate  nothing  would  seem  strange,  and  she  half  expected  to  see 
Ctrald  or  her  uncle  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Tfie  Major  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  Melmouth  as  everywhere 
*«,  Md  drove  straight  to  an  unpretendir^  public-house  in  the  back 
P*"  of  the  town. 

"^Vhat  are  you  stopping  here  for?"  asked  Olympia.  "Are  we 
MUoingon?" 

"Without  breakfast?" 

"  2iit  suppose  we're  followed  ?• 

"Theyll  follow  us  if  we  go  full,  but  they'll  catch  us  if  we  go 
"•W'-  In  a  rebate  the  maxim  is,  ate  all  ye  can  as  ye  go,  and  lave 
DoihiBi  for  them  that  come  after.  There — why  ye  see  ye  can  hardly 
ttaid!" 

Olympia's  impatient  spirit  had  foigotten  that  she  had  gone  without 
^  since  breakfast-time  the  day  before.  She  should  have  run  away 
■w  home  after  dinner  instead  of  before.  As  soon  as  slie  stood 
■Phi  [he  pavement  in  front  of  the  inn  she  found  herself  fainting  from 
■•01  of  food.  The  Major  took  her  ann,  gave  the  horse  and  trap  in 
'^'ige  to  an  osder,  and  led  her  at  once  into  a  small  parlour  reeking 
■idi  the  stale  relics  of  tobacco  and  beer, 

"There,  sit  down  till  I'll  reconnoitre,"  he  said,  and  left  her  with  a 

*aydiffcrent  feeling  about  breakfast  than  she  had  expressed  a  minute 

•two  ^O,     She  had  always  had  a  fine  appetite,  and  she  was  now 

"ittaair, 

But  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  repast  that  came.     She  liad  a 

^  idea,    after    trying  to   eat  as  well  as   her    long   fast  would 

™»i  of  seeing  the  Major  follow  his  half-dozen  eggs  and  his  dozen 

^tws  with  cold  beef  enough,  she  thought,  to  have  provisioned  The 

'^orelj  for  three  days.    She  had  never  seen  a  man  confuse  \.\\c  \kcs 

«  liis  knife  and  fork  before,  or  of  his  fork  and  his  fingers,     \le  \a6. 
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been  thouglitfal  enough  to  order  some  tea  for  her,  but  he  wadi 
down  his  beef  with  beer,  and  followed  the  beer  with  brandy  a 
water.  \Vlien  all  was  over  he  gazed  stolidly  at  the  luim  he  had  ma 
and  sighed. 

"  And  now  ye'll  go  and  lie  down,"  he  said.  "  Afler  eatii^  all  th 
bafe  ye  must  take  a  siata.  They'll  show  ye  a.  room,  and  I 
told'm  ye're  Ul." 

"  No— I'm  ready  now.    WeTl  go  on." 

"  Why,  one'id  think  it  was  a  scare  we  had,  instead  of  a  retract 
order.  Sure  there's  lots  of  things  to  do  before  we  can  get  on.  1 
got  to  send  back  the  trap,  and  get  a  post-chay,  and  I've  got  to  di( 
them  victuals  too,  and  all  that  takes  time.  Oh,  they  won't  be  a 
ye,  never  fear ;  and  if  they're  after  ye,  they've  got  before  ye  by  n 
The  slower  we  go,  the  farther  theyll  be  got  away;  and  when  y 
bein'  run  after,  droppin'  behind  where  they  can't  see  ye's  a  m 
'cuter  trick  than  gettin'  in  front  of  'em,  where  they  can.  There, 
up  with  ye,  and  lie  down  and  shut  your  eyes.  Sure,  darlin',  the 
droppin'  to^ethoc  now,  and  after  all  that  bafe,  no  wonder," 

"How  long  shall  you  be  getting  the  carriage  to  go  on?" 
asked  impatiently,  though  she  could  hardly  hold  up  her  head  1 
fatigue. 

"  We'll  be  on  in  an  hour  sharp,  and  we  can't  move  before.  L 
your  door  behind  ye,  and  if  anybody  in  the  house  spakes  to 
knock  'em  down." 

Though  slie  felt  that  every  moment's  delay  was  a  new  peril,  tl' 
was  notliing  to  be  done  but  submit,  and  she  allowed  herself  to 
shown  to  a  small,  dose  bedroom,  where  she  might  remain  by  her 
without  risk  of  discoveiy  till  the  provokingly  deliberate  movemt 
of  the  Major  allowed  her  to  proceed.  But,  jn  spite  of  her  wk 
ness,  she  did  not  close  her  eyes.  Everything  that  had  happet 
since  her  escape  from  The  Laurels  was  as  incomprehensible  as  if  1 
had  been  suddenly  transported  from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  E 
will,  that  had  felt  so  invincible  when  she  used  to  wander  aboutl 
imaginary  world,  now  seemed  paralysed.  How  should  she  be  il 
to  hold  her  own  if  she  was  afraid  to  speak  to  an  inn  waiter,  atfl 
the  Major  was  a  type  of  the  companions  whom  she  might  expect 
find  P  She  already  felt  herself  transplanted  into  a  harder  and  coal 
air,  to  whicli  the  atmosphere  of  The  Laurels  seemed  soft  and 
pettiness  refined.  She,  in  her  heart,  had  expected  to  find  to 
thrown  among  a  race  of  Forsyths,  and  she  had  found  in  the  Hajor 
representative  of  men  who  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  wc 
Shewas  torn  in  two  ^eieoX  ^ec^i(i^i&'',\r]  ^o^istat  aB  his  wi 
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ud  ways,  and  by  the  tenderness  that  tried  to  show  itself  under  liis 
imcoDthness  whenever  he  spoke  to  her,  or  when  be  recalled  those 
wondofiil  days  of  which  the  impress  had  never  left  her  although 
their  recollection  had  faded  away.  No  wonder,  if  men  were  like 
lunudf  in  the  open  world,  that  he  had  tried  to  save  her  from  such 
lift  by  placing  her  in  her  uncle's  hands. 

Sbe  found  some  discoloured  water  in  a  cracked  pitcher,  and  made 
die  best  toilet  she  could,  almost  wishing  that  it  were  possible  to 
Rtuin.  She  could  find,  however,  neither  soap  nor  towels,  and 
dared  not  ask  for  them,  fearing  lest  such  a  request  might  betray  a 
ttspidous  inexperience  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  inns.  She 
ws  still  too  sleepy  to  sleep  and  too  hungry  to  eat  when  the  Major 
Rtuned,  having  been  away  not  more  than  a  few  minutes  beyond  the 
hour. 

"Now  then  I"  he  said.  "  I've  paid  the  bill  and  ordered  back  the 
tep,and  the  cha/s  at  the  door,  and  there's  nothing  to  do  but  get  in 
•nd  get  OIL  Ah,  you've  been  cleaning  yourself,  have  ye  ?  Not  a 
M  notion,  that.  Maybe  111  do  it  meself  when  we  get  to  town,  and 
<4en  I've  the  time.  There,  in  with  ye.  Look  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
wtled  himself  at  her  side,  "  d'ye  like  prawns  ?  They're  first-rate  at 
Melmouth,  and  I've  got  ye  some  lo  kill  the  time,  an'  to  fill  up  the 
hole  and  comers.  Faith,  this  is  different  from  the  last  journey  we 
Kide  together,  when  ye  wasn't  so  high,  and  sat  on  me  knaze  all  the 
ny." 

"Where  was  that — in  America  ?" 

'"Twas  when  I  brought  ye  from  Liverpool  to  Bristol,  and  'twas 
•he  sorrowfullest  thing  I  ever  did,  seein'  it  was  givin'  up  the  best  part 

"You  brought  me  over,  then?  Aunt  Car'line  used  to  say  'twas 
4e  wife  of  some  carpenter." 

"Aunt  Carline  doesn't  know  everything,  let  me  tell  ye.     If  she 
*d,  laith,  sheld  stare.     Twas  I  brought  ye  over  all  the  way.     D'ye 
^iak  lid  trust  ye  to  any  hands  but  me  own  that  reared  ye?" 
"And  yet  you  let  me  go  without  knowing  so  many  years  ?" 
"More  owld  fool  I.     Ah,  ye  little  know  how  hard  it  went  when  ye 
toned  away  so  proud  from  me  that  day  as  if  I  hadn't  been  fit  for  ye 
Slouch  with  a  pair  of  owld  tongs.  So  that  little  owld  schoolmasther's 
P*  tluck  with  ye  since  then,  I  hear  ?" 
"Wha  schoolmaster?" 

"  I  Bean  that  paintin'  R  A.  chap — what-d'ye-call'm  ?" 
"YoameanMr.  Forsyth?"    She  ought  to  have  been laJtvng  Ver 
*"*"'  now,  and  ie  was  just  £nding  out  she  was  gone,  nobody  Ytift-s 


here,     Wo^jld  he  mizi?     <  ir  ■.■■rS.J.  '.:,-  r-iX  :.::z:Acr  \',a.\  ;  ■  :  -    -  ' 

lalogae  of  faults,  and  let  her  go  ? 
■■  That's  the  feUow.    What  d^c  think  of  him  ?" 

"  Ah,''  she  said,  almost  remorsefiillj-,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  spe  i^"^ 
o!"  tiiza  '.  I  didn't  think  of  it  last  ni^t,  but  it's  hard  to  ttunic  of  ( S~^^ 
u-;;rateful  girl  he'll  think  I  am." 

-■  He's  been  good  to  ye,  then  ?  Here's  his  health  in  a  pra«— *•- 
^Mist's  he  taughi  ye  ?  I  hear  he's  been  teachin'  ye,  and  I  knew  9^^ 
W2S  a  bit  of  a  schoolmaster  by  the  looks  of  'm"      c 

■•  He  taught  me  e\ei>thing — thafs  alL  He  taught  me  to  be  dt"^* 
j^reat  painter  I  mean  to  be '' 

■■  What : — you're  goin'  to  be  a  R..\.  too?" 

■•  And — it  is  n-ondeiful,  but  he  read  out  at  my  dreams  th  -^^ 
I'C  been  where  you  say  I've  been  with  j-ou.  He's  been  there  to  ^'^ 
and  found  out  all  my  queer  dreams  about  fighting  and  wondeiT^^*-'' 
ski-.-s' 

"What?    He's  a  cahmpeener  too?    Bless  me  sowl,  to  tlunk  her'^d 
been  a  traveller,  and  let  me  tell  my  bits  o'  tales  and  never  put  in       ' 
«-ord  of  his  own.     He's  a  close  shaver,  I  reckon.    And  hell  fc** 
about  me  on-n  standin',  too.     Did  he  e>'er  stand  fire — ^he  wasn't   i" 
the  laygion,  was  he  ?    Ah,  I  don't  like  them  dose  files — they'll  I  ^ 
ye  run  on-an'-on  till  ye  make  a  blunder  between  a  Monday  and      ' 
Tuesday,  and  then  they'll  turn  round  and  make  ye  look  like  a  fiX'l- 
So  he's  been  in  South  America,  has  he?    D'ye  know  what  psi''* 
ofm?" 

"  He  never  talked  much  about  where  he  had  been.  But  Buctb-*" 
A)res  was  one  place,  I  know ;  and  he'd  been  in  New  Granada,  a.** 
a  place  called  Caracas  " 

"  Fancy  bein'  in  them  places  and  never  sayin'  a  word !    \Vh"     * 
made  him  take  to  teach  ye  diaw'n'?" 

■■  For  his  own  amusement,  I  suppose.     He  saw  a  picture  of  a  Ii*=^ 
that  I'd  done  and  that  had  got  in  Iklolly's  portfolio." 

"  And  that  made  liim  think  of  teachin'  ye  ?" 

■■  He  thought  I  must  have  seen  the  face  somewhere,  and  snre^^^ 
ihink  I  must  have  myself,  now  I  know  more  about  things.     TTie  fj*=^" 
struck  him,  anyhow — sure  I  wish  he'd  never  seen  it,  with  all  i  J**^^ 
heart  I  do." 

'■  \  face  ye'd  seen  before  ?    ^Vhal  sort  of  a  face,  now  ?    They  ^^^ 
queer  ideas  into  their  heads,  them  R.A-'s." 

"  He  thought  I  must  have  seen  it  before  1  could  remember.   Ah- 

■  'now  all  about  me — perhaps  you  know — did  you   e^■e^  srt  * 
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"Scores  erf 'cm.    Whafs  she  like ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  explam — ^but  it's  all  in  my  mind — a  beaudfiil  woman 
wiih  grand  black  eyes  and  hair,  blacker  and  browner  than  mc  " 

"Ah,  all  diem  senoritas  is  like  that  Of  course  ye've  seen  scores 
'^'cni.  It  might  be  Dolores,  that  used  to  take  ye  about  in  Lima. 
Or,  tii,  it  might  be  your  own  mother,  that  I  picked  up  after 
Carabobo." 

"Then  stop  the  horses.  111  make  a  sketch  of  it  on  the  spot — I 
niusi  know.     Have  you  got  a  scrap  of  paper  ?    I've  got  a  pencil." 

Sbe  drew  rapidly,  with  what  was  now  a  practised  hand. 

"Fiilh,  you're  the  one  to  draw — Mr,  Forsyth's  a  good  master,  and 
111  Kcommend'm.  Yes,  that's  yoiur  mother,  poor  lady,  that  I  saw 
™f  with  me  own  eyes.    A  beauty  she  was  too." 

"Tell  me  about  her — you  have  told  me  nothing  yet  " 

"Tis  because  I  haven't  much  to  telL  She  towld  me  all  she  knew 
«fore  I  put  her  underground.  She  was  a  Miss  Sanchez  from  Buenos 
Attes" 

"Sanchez  ?    Why  thafs  the  name  that  Forsyth  " 

Oh,  that's  nothing~-Sanchezes  is  as  common  in  America  as 
Smiths  is  here.  Her  owld  brute  of  a  father-^I  knew'm — wanted  her 
to  nany  some  fellow  named  John  Francis — that  was  the  name  ;  but 
•wgave  him  the  slip  an'  went  off  with  that  blagyaid  your  father,  that 
•wtaway  and  left  her — that's  all  I  know.  So  the  little  schoolmaster 
bit»  a  Sanchez,  and  has  been  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  noticed  that 
''"fe  picture,  eh?  Now,  whatll  that  mean— faith,  it  looks  like 
•^wipiin'  an'  cahlculatin'  ii  it  don't  mean  bones." 

■  "  Mr.  Sullivan,  how  dare  you  give  such  names  to  my  father,  if  that's 

■  ^lyoa  know?"  she  cried  out,  finding  herself  at  home  upon  her  old 
F    ^miliai  battle-ground." 

[         "Bravo,  thafs  the  owld  spirit — that's  the  owld  times  again !   What 

'<i  I  all'm  ?    A  blagyard  ?     Faith,  we're  all  blagyards—sure  I  only 

^«aiit  it  as  if  I'd  said  that  owld  rascal.    'Twas  war  time,  ye  know, 

^^d  a  man  might  have  to  lave  a  pretty  girl  behind  without  bein'  a 

*»  Joon.     Where  was  I?    Ah,"  he  went  on  half  aloud,  "There's 

^«  lord  gets  to  a  place  and's  never  heard  of  beyond.    That's  the 

.  ^^fflQon  knowledge  of  'm.     There's  Mr.  Francis  comes  from  the 

I    ^W  and's    never  known    of  before.      There's    the    schoolmaster 

\    ^'Cm  at  the  place  and  knows  the  people  and  never  says  a  word. 

*^oe's  the   same    little    old  fox    sees   a   picter  and    writes    ofl 

'o  the  Faytds.     There's  talk  of  a  likeness  among   them  under- 

I  *traJippere  at  me  Lord  Wendle's.   But  then  them  bothering  why-'n'- 

I  wiKTcfores" 
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Oljifiit  SA  BOC  bred  his  hilf  sndiUc  and  wholly  i 
■pecuhtioo*.  She  was  sUd  dot  he  wu  sleot,  so  that  tiv 
inigfat  retire  into  thcnadvo  and  be  ahnie.  The  story  of  h< 
interested  ho',  bat  scvcdy  mored  her — that  she  so  Sax  resetnt 
gitb  as  to  hire  hid  i  taotbcr  u  aU,  who  would  bkve  be 
wfau  her  anm  wu  lo  Julia.  CatTy,  and  MoQf,  was  not  to  b« 
in  k  dijr.  But,  as  she  looked  from  the  wiodow  oT  the  d 
TcaHscd  more  and  raore  thai  Gresslbcd  wis  Eidiog  fiuther  ai 
iwajr  and  tbu  Loadoo,  the  neOopotis  of  bcr  dreams,  wai 
more  near. 

"  And  whatH  ye  do  when  ye  get  to  London  ?"  aake 
After  the  silence  of  at  least  an  hour. 

"What^l  I  do?    m  hire  a  studio  and  punt  pictures  aat 
Srand  name. 

"  Ye  will  ?  Faith,  ye're  a  bnre  girl,  and  after  me  raedi 
think  itll  be  the  best  thing  ye  can  do.  As  for  the  dollar 
draw  on  me ;  'tis  a  tittle  bit  of  an  tnresinicnt  I'm  makin 
so  ye  needn't  mind,  and  itH  {due  me  too.  Ye  con  pay 
oat  o'  the  piders  )-«  selL  I'm  not  &  Craysus  myself,  dari 
know  them  as  is,  an',  &iih,  we'll  live  like  fightin'  cocks  bdi 
done.  I  lather  cahloiUte  I've  stmck  ore  this  time- 
trade  is  combtDin',  bnt  'tis  sotc.  and  " 

He  relapsed  into  his  reverie,  and  Olympia,  who  to 
granted,  into  here-     No  adventure*  befell  thein  ud  the 
at  last,  late  in  tlie  evening,  a  confused  low  roar  from  a 
(lashing  lights  and  starless  darkness  told  Olympia  that  ahi 
Ix>ndoQ. 

She,  a  delicately  brought  up  g^l,  hopelessly  ignorant  or  I 
and  its  ways— who,  until  yes[erday,  had  never  been  six  m 
home — was  all  at  once  plunged  into  tendon  without  a  frioi 
character  of  a  man,  and  in  company  with  a  vulgar  advet 
whom  she  knew  nothing  twcnly-Tour  boors  ago,  and  who  bq 
for  aught  she  knew  to  tlic  contrary,  be  the  greatest  i 
imhuRg.  But,  for  the  present,  she  was  before  the  fiici 
marvellous  giant  who  lays  an  intoxicating  charm  upon  the 
all  whom  he  receives.  This  was  London,  and  she  though 
nothing  mote.  She  had  come  to  fight  her  battle  for  hersel 
baic  of  broken  datkness,  and  to  receive  her  crown  fro 
oppressive  hands.  The  dull  murmur  she  heard  was,  when  ] 
undcrsund  it,  to  iaclu<le  her  praise  in  its  now  angry  roar, 
was  not  the  London  of  her  dreams.  But  she  felt  no  disappc 
it  was  grand  enough  in  iu  unlookedfor  way  to  promise  i 
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d  bnd&ugbt  Inttle-field  for  which  she  longed.  Who  ever  felt 
It  the  fint  breath  of  Loodon  meant  despair  ?    To  her,  as  to  all 

0  enter  it  for  the  fint  time,  it  was  no  vision  of  fear,  but  the 
nned  land  of  all  desires.  It  was  hideous,  but  it  was  beautiful. 
Hd  entry  was  a  romance,  in  which  her  wildest  experiences  ol 
xn  bded  away.  She  fo^ot  her  morning's  vision  of  sunrise — this 
ioo  was  grander  and  more  bewildering  still.  It  was  London — 
Rlbre  it  was  all. 

Hiej  left  the  chaise  in  an  inn  yard.     The  place  was  bustling  and 

*ded,  for  one  coach  was  just   starting  and  another  had  just 

ind.    A  man,  hurrying  with  some  luggage,  ran  up  against  two 

its,  to  whom  he  apologised  humbly.    In  stepping  back,  he  ran 

iut  Olympia ;  but,  instead  of  apologising,  turned  round  and  gave 

uoath  for  being  in  the  way.     The  Major  hurriedly  pulled  her 

dt 

*Ye  must  take  good  care,"  he  said,  "  or  they'll  be  expectin'  ye  to 

UkoDe  o'  thera  blagyards  down." 

^dtew  back  into  the  darkness  and  sighed.     It  seemed  that  she 

3  gained  more  obUgations  than  advantages  by  her  exchange. 

*l've  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "where  ye  can  put  up  for  the 

^  an'  ye  can't  do  better  th v  see  if  there's  a  bed  to  spare  at  the 

W  of  a  friend  of  mine.     To-moirow  I'll  take  ye  to  a  first-rate 

'wthat  knows  me  well,  and'll  give  ye  some  clothes  and  won't  ask 

for  the  money  down.    'Tis  wonderful  how  little  ye  need  pay  if  ye 

"■thewa^  of  'm.    Ye  wouldn't  believe  it  now  to  look  at  me, 

1 1  haven't  spent  sixpence  on  me  back  since  I  was  a  boy." 

"And  about  a  studio?" 

"Oh,  we'll  see  about  all  that  to-morrow,     'Tis  a  long  night's  rest 

l^  wanting  now." . 

^eput  her  into  a  coach,  gave  some  long  and  elaborate  direction 

4e  driver,  and  then  got  in  after  her.     They  left  the  thoroughfare, 

1  drove  through  what  seemed  to  her  a  desert  of  uninhabited  back 
tti  for  as  many  miles  as  lay  between  London  and  Meltnouth, 
7  now  and  then  crossing  a  crowded  road,  until  they  were  put 
n  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  and  crooked  alley.  The  fever  of 
urival  was  cooling,  and  she  I'was  becoming  depressed  again. 
VDuld  have  been  glad  of  the  company  of  even  Aunt  Caroline. 
was  not  aftmd,  but  she  felt  horribly  alone.  The  drop  of  rain 
b^jnning  to  suspect  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  sea. 

le  Major  took  his  valise  in  hia  hand,  paid  the  coachman,  and 
ked  at  an  uninviting  dooi.  It  was  opened  by  ati  almost  in- 
le  woman,  who  curtseyed  to  the  Major,  and  then  vanished,  aftec 
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shtiuing  the  door,  leaving  the  jxissagc  in  total  datVncss. 
felt  licrself  merged  in  lier  senK  of  sincU,  and  the  result 
ogrcciiblc.     TIr-  Major  tool:  her  by  the  hand,  led  licr  ui>  so 
and  narrow  stairs,  then  tapped  3t  a  door,  opened  it,  and 
Indding-hcr  follow. 

She  enlered,  and  for  the  first  time  realised  that  not  cvcryb 
is  abo^e  the  rank  of  a  Gressford  vDlager  lives  id  drawiiig-ro 
[lurloun  after  the  fashion  of  The  Laurels.  The  room  was  ui 
thai  slie  had  ever  seen  or  dreamed  oC  Her  eyes  loofa 
carpel,  and  only  fell  iqion  a  floor  of  common  planks,  core 
greiuc,  ll>e  marks  of  muddy  boots,  and  the  ashes  of  tobacco, 
was  furniture,  but  nothing  unbroken,  nothing  in  its  place,  and 
pill  to  llic  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  gene 
was  hopeless,  and  even  her  woman's  power  of  analysing  al  i 
contenis  of  a  room  into  all  its  details  was  at  sea.  Even  if 
Imd  time  for  careful  study  she  would  not  have  been  muc 
seeing  ili.tt  most  of  the  details  would  have  been  strange  to  hi 
As  it  was,  her  second  timid  glance  was  drawn  to  the  loi 
this  chaos,  who  sat  beyond  the  round  table  in  a  brokenbacl 
chair,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  under  him  like  a  Turk  or  a  tail 
was  not  an  attractive-looking  person.  His  nose  was  red,  hi 
were  yellow,  his  eyes  were  black,  his  chin  was  blue,  and  I 
Were  dingy  while,  for  he  was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  shirt 
To  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  many  hues,  he  wore  an 
upon  liii  head  that  had  once  been  gicen.  He  was  smcdiinj 
CJluureil  clay  pipe,  and  a  black  bottle  stood  by  his  elbow. 
C3ipcct!:<!  hiin  to  rise  at  her  entrance,  she  was  wrong. 

Her  third  glance  fell  upon  a  few  more  intelligible  details,  sil 
out  of  keeping  with  the  room  and  the  man.  In  spite  of  the 
litter,  the  window  was  dressed  in  muslin  blinds  that  were  as  i 
snow ;  a  shawl  was  flung  upon  one  of  the  chairs,  and  a  canary 
liis  song  upon  her  from  a  new  cage. 

She  fck  like  a  traveller  who.  In  looking  for  an  honest  inn  w 
may  rest,  has  fallen  Into  a  den  of  thieves.  In  comparison  1 
owner  of  this  room,  Major  Sullivan  was  the  finest  and  most  [ 
of  gentlemen.  She  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  run  an'a} 
those  dull  black  eyes,  in  their  slowly-moving  course,  had 
pass  ftoni  the  Major  to  her.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, : 
passeil  ivilhin  the  door,  instinctlvcty  gatlierlng  up  imaginary  I 
prevent  their  being  soiled.  Had  her  skirts  been  not  imagina) 
would  have  been  ample  need. 
The  Major  left  her  to  shut  the  door,  tlirew  down  liis  voUst 
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loot,  trithout  much  regard  to  what  it  fell  upon,  stalked  up  to  the 
>lack  bottle  without  a  word  to  its  owner,  and  drank  from  it  without 
the  coDventional  medium  of  a  tumbler.  There  was  something  solemn 
to  depression  in  this  meeting  between  the  Major  and  his  forbidding 
friend.    At  last  the  former  spoke,  with  an  air  of  sudden  joviality — 

"  Joe,  me  boy,  me  young  friend  Charley  Seaward,  that's  going  to 
be  a  Rile  Academician.     Charley,  this  is  me  owld  fnend  Joe." 

Oljmpia  bowed  with  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  ease  of  a  man. 
The  man  in  shirt-sleeves  nodded  sulkily. 

"Joe's  a  first-rate  fellow,  I  can  tell  ye,  You'n'  he  ought  to  get  to 
bow  one  another  well.  Joe,  me  boy,  me  youi^  friend  here's  just 
twne  up  to  town,  and  wants  a  decent  sort  of  a  place  where  he  can 

<io  his  bit  of  paintin'  and  turn  in  when  he's  a  mind.     So  " 

"Aha,  mon  ami,  you  thoi^ht  of  that  big  room.  Ah,  if  monsieur 
"  wist,  it  is  just  the  thing ;  and  the  little  room  out  of  it  quite  com- 
fcrtable.  AD  under  one  thimble,  as  you  say.  1  will  speak  the  word, 
^  it  shall  be  made  beautiful." 

for  a  moment  the  Frenchman  spoke  with  animation,  and  drew  his 
thumb  over  the  edges  of  his  cards  with  a  snap  of  emphasis. 

"^Vhai?"  asked  Olympia  in  dismay.     "  Do  you  mean  that  I  am 
'olive  here?" 
"As  you  please,  monsieur.     There  is  the  room." 
All  tight,  me  boy,"  said  the  Major.     "  Ye'll  be  safe  and  quiet  as 
*  wmse.    You  won't  have  callers  here,  an'  ye'll  be  under  me  o\vn 
•Jt   Ye  see,  if  ye  went  into  any  strange  place  there  might  be  the 
""iw  to  pay.     Ye  must  go  somewhere,  ye  know,  and  if  ye  want 
""er  quarthers  cheap,  sure  I  don't  know  where  ye'll  go," 
"Then  for  to-night—    Ah!    What's  that?" 
^e  started,  and  almost  betrayed  herself  with  a  scream. 
She  heard  a  low  growl  iirom  under  the  table,  close  to  her  feet,  and 
**™g  down,  saw  the  sha^y  head  of  some  huge  wild  beast  rubbing 
*S*<na  her  and  snuffing  suspiciously.    She  trembled  and  drew  back 
^"lost  to  the  door.     Monsieur  Drouzil's  features  did  not  relax,  but 
""^tned  into  a  grin. 

Ahaj  that  is  the  child  of  the  house.  I  see  monsieur  is  a  little 
"T-  But  he  is  safe.  You  see  that  bar?  I  promise  you  that  if  he 
■d  bitten  you  one  time  he  would  not  have  done  it  two.     Does 

'What?    Oh,  I  know.     You  mean  cards.     No,  I  can't  play." 
IltDuzil  grinned  again,  and  glanced  at  the  Major. 
"Aha  '  a  new  pupil  ?    C'est  trh-bien.    It  is  a  very  pretty  game.    I 
•ill  teach  you  something  when  you  play  with  me  half  an  hour." 
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Was  she  bound,  in  the  characicr  of  a  young  nun, 
might  she,  witliout  making  herself  remarlutble,  say  "  No ''  ? 
«bout  to  accept  the  inviuition,  on  the  principle  tliai  she  ) 
rod  about  young  men  playing  cards,  irhen  (he  Major  intei 

"  Come,  none  of  that  to-night,  Joe.  Me  young  friend  b4 
care  about  the  cards." 

"  i  lou-  ?     Not  care  about  the  cards  ?     But  1  do  notj 
He  comc3  here  and  he  wiJl  not  play  ?" 

"There,  put  'cm  up,  Joe.    Sure  I'll  bring  ye  anot 
two  of  'm.     He's  my  friend,  is  Charley,  and  I  won't  have  1 
he  doesn't  please." 

"  Bah  !    Are  you  his  mamma,  mm  ami  1    The  young 
will  pU-osc  himself,  I  suppose.     If  he  docs  not  know  the  | 
time  to  begin.     Vou  shallJpUy  vriih  me,  monsieur,  and  >t 
Gdn^ral  shall  go  and  sing  psalma." 

"  I  tell  ye  what,  Joe,  if  ye  don't  put  up  them  pastel 
knock  ye  down." 

"  Ah,  I  see — you  will  keep  monsieur  in  your  leoding-st 
ami.  You  will  teach  htm  first  before  you  bring  him  to  pb 
honest  sum.  That  is  not  fair  play,  monsieur.  I  wiU  i 
fitst,  and  then  he  sliall  play  witli  you.  1  think  monsieur  ii 
call  green." 

"  Vc  thundering  blagyard,  d'ye  think  I  never  see  a  jro 
but  I  want  to  pick  his  bones?" 

"  Not  at  alL  I  think  you  do  want  to  pluck  ofT  the  fea 
to  leave  the  bones  for  those  that  play  fair." 

Olyinpia,  as  Monsieur  Drouiil  saw,  did  not  understand 
all  this  jargon  ;  but  she  saw  there  was  to  be  a  iiuarrel,  perht 
and  her  blood  ran  cold.  How,  as  her  real  self,  could  she 
and  how,  as  her  pretended  self,  could  she  stand  by  like 
and  tremble  while  the  Major  and  the  Frenchman  were 
And  meanwhile,  what  could  she  do  to  allay  the  growii 
And  what  should  slie  herself  do  if  it  ever  became  her 
called  a  "thundering  blackguard"?  She  would  have  b 
with  neither  a  blow  nor  a  rejmrtec,  Slie  b^an  to  think, 
were  only  not  a  man  1" 

Suddenly,  however,  the  door   opened,  and  another 
terrible  apparition,  more  formidable  even  tlian  the  bear 
upon  the  scene. 

It  was  only  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  with  bright  goldei 
blue  eyes,  dressed  simply  and  plainly.  But  Olympia's  hca 
chilled  by  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel,  sank  dowm  into 
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Hot  Aould  she  behave  now  ?  When  she  had  assumed  her  disguise 
it  ncm  occurred  to  her  that  she  should  have  to  play  out  her  part 
not  onljr  among  men  but  among  women  also.  A  young  man  should, 
of  course,  assume  a  gallant  demeanour.  He  should  take  the  lead  in 
talk,  ind  know  how  to  speak  and  what  to  say.  She  had  hitherto 
itoitified  herself  with  the  heroines  of  her  books,  and  she  must  now 
»kc  the  heroes  for  her  models,  without  the  aid  of  any  life-studies 
lieyond  Gerald  and  Lord  Wendale.  There  stood  the  golden-haired 
^  pausing  on  the  threshold  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  She  would 
l>c  btioduced  to  her  in  a  moment,  and  what  should  she  do  or  say  ? 
Tile  quarrel  was  bad  enough,  but  the  cause  of  its  interruption  was 
*oiK  still.  Besides,  what  sort  of  girt  could  she  be  who  had  to  do 
'^  these  men  ? 

IV  beat's  shaggy  head  appeared  once  more  from  under  die  table, 
»«i  the  pointed  nose  was  thrust  into  the  girl's  hand  lovingly,  like 
thjt  of  a  spaniel 

"  There,  that's  enough  of  that  nonsense  now,  Joe,"  said  the  Major. 
"^11  tell  you  all  another  time.    Miss  Drouzil,  allow  me  to  introduce 

•o  je  me  friend  Charley  Seaward  " 

And  now,"  said  Olympia,  quickly,  "since  I'm  to  be  here  to- 
"1^1, 1  should  like  to  see  my  room." 

"Oh,  plenty  of  time,"  said  DrouziL  "You  shall  love  the  theatre 
n  Tou  will  not  love  the  play.  It  is  going  to  begin.  I  shall  not  go — 
1  must  talk  to  Monsieur  le  G^n&al.  It  is  fortunate  you  are  here, 
"'''lienr.  You  shall  see  something  worth  to  see.  You  shall  walk 
to  Oie  theatre  with  Miss  Firefly  there,  and  she  shall  take  you  in." 

She  looked  at  Sullivan  with  dismay. 
Jfo,  me  boy,"  said  the  Major;  "me  young  friend  Charley  Isn't 
P*Og  to  the  play  to-night — he's  going  to  have  his  sleep  out — and  a 
"Oable  young  fellow  too.  If  ye  were  a  scholar,  Joe,  ye'ld  know 
■"tewa  reveretdia  ddtaylur  pueris,  ye  know,  which  manes  that  boys 
'^  be  boys,  and  ye  mustn't  let  'm  go  too  far." 

"What — you  will  not  trust  him  with  my  daughter,  Monsieur  le 
^Win  ?  My  faith,  but  the  young  monsieur  is  a  veiy  good  young 
**».    He  will  not  play  itarti  and  he  will  not  go  to  the  play  T 

"And  d'ye  think,"  said  the  Major,  hotly,  "a  man's  bound  to  keep 
""spany  with  bbgyards  because  he  happens  to  know  you  ?  Suppose 
*t  fad's  a  good  lad,  all  the  better  for  him." 

"Bah.     He  must  be  come  from  some  convent.     I  shall  think 
\   Bonsieur  is  a  mademoiselle.    I  shall  engage  him  to  play  the  ingenue. 
Vy&ith,  he  would  look  charming  in  a  white  frock  and  a  blue  sash. 
I  tnut  him  with  the  little  one — she  will  not  take  much  harm  fiom  bm." 
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Olyrapia  turned  pale.     "There,  then,"  she  said,  liaslily  followui 
her  fim  impulse  to  do  anything  that  would  save  her  from  detection, 
"  I  am  ready— I  will  go." 

'■  O— Charley  !"  said  Uie  Major,  "  lake  care  1" 

"I'll  take  care,"  said   Olyrnpia,  now  goaded   into  recklcssnc 
And  in  a  minute  more  she  found  herself  walking  tlirough  the 
streets  by  the  side  of  Firefly.     She  did  not  speak,  and  she  did  no 
offer  her  arm.     Dm  Firefly,  who  no  doubt  read  the  obvious  confusioil| 
and  cmbanaixment  of  so  good-looking  a  young  fellow  in  her 
way,  Kmiled  up  (o  htm  kindly. 

"  'I"his  way,"  she  said,  .it  the  first  turning.   "  You  do  not  se 
know  this  part  of  London  very  welt  ?*' 

"  I— I  don't  know  it  at  all,"  slaniniered  Olynipia.  "  Arc  wc  any- 
where near  the  Tower  Y'  she  asked,  feeling  that  she  ought  to  st.y 
sometliiiig  in  relum,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

■*  The  Tower  ?    VVIicrc  is  that,  mon^eur  T 

"  Where  ilicy  put  the  State  prisoners,"  said  Olympia. 

"  They  put  the  prisoners  in  the  station." 

"  Tiie  station  ?    I  never  heard  of  the  station." 

"  Ah.  I  sec !"  said  Firefly,  having  assured  herself  by  a  quick  glance 
that  she  was  not  being   laughed  at ;  "  monsiuur  does   not   kno 
I-imdonatall?" 

"No— I've  never  happened  to  be  in  it  before.    Mi  you 
actress  ?    What  a  strange  life  yours  must  be." 

"  \Viiy,  monsieur  ?     It  would  be  very  odd  not  to  be.     It  would 
very  odd  if  Oscar,  the  darling,  was  not  a  bear." 

"  IVe  sometimes  wished  I  was  an  actress  myself — an  actor, 
mean,  like  Mrs,  Siddons.     What  is  it  like  ?    What  characters  do 
act?    Ophelia — or  Desdemona — or  " 

"Wio,  monsieur?" 

"  Ophelia— Desdemona." 

"  But,  monsieur,  who  are  they?    Are  tl»ey  in  London?" 

"  What— don't  you  know  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  them,  monsieur." 

"  An  actress — and  not  know  Shakespeare  ?" 

"  Oil.  I  have  heard  of  him.  They  call  the  public-house  after  hin^ 
near  the  Thoeni):.     But  he  does  not  keep  it  any  more,  I  believe."*  ,     _ 

"An  actress  who  has  never  heard  of   Shakespeare  I"   thouglttfl 
Olympia,  in  despair  at  finding  such  additional  proof  that  cither  ihe 
world  as  it  was,_or_lhe  world  as  she  had  pictured  it,  was  upside  down. 
She  looked  iXovtn  at  the  bright  face  that  came  up  to  her  shoulder, 
more  than  ever  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say. 
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"  But  what  do  you  act,  then,  if  you  don't  act  Shakespeare  ?" 

"  I  used  to  act  with  Oscar,  poor  dear  fellow,  and  I  wish  I  did  still. 

They  won't  have  him  any  more  after  that  accident  that  nearly  made 

the  loof  come  down.     But  haven't  you  seen  me  ?    Ah,  I  forgot  you 

hive  not  been  in  London.     It  is  a  pretty  piece,  rather.    When  you 

lareleft  me  at  the  stage  door  you  had  better  go  in  front,  and  come 

lor  me  when  it  is  over." 

"  I  am  to  go  into  the  theatre — by  myself  " 

'       "You'll  find  me  somewhere  about  the  slips  when  you  care  to  come 
■;    —and  please  do,"  she  said,  looking  up  very  gravely. 
I        "Sire  the  girl  doesn't  mean  to  flirt  with  me  !"  thought  Olympia,  in 
"Wr,    But  what  was  to  be  done?    She  must  go  to  the  theatre 
ooless  she  meant  to  walk  about  the  streets,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
'^id  the  duty  of  seeing  the  girl  home  again,  even  if  her  ignorance  of 
«e  way  ijack  had  not  prevented  her  from  being  able  to  dispense 
•iiJi  a  guide.     "  YA.  find  you  where  T  she  asked. 
■In  the  slips,  or  somewhere  about  there." 
'i  never  heard  of  them." 

How,  monsieur?    Have  you  never  been  in  a  theatre  at  al!  ?" 
■t^ever,"  said    OljTnpia,  forced   to  own  the   truth,  but  turning 
•^^Son  in  the  darkness. 

"Tiat  could  be  said  after  such  a  confession  as  this  ?  The  reader  of 
^y*  who  had  never  seen  a  play  and  the  actress  who  had  never 
Jeanci  of  Shakespeare  ended  their  walk  in  silence.  Each  had  met 
""1  4  aeature  from  another  world. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  hundred  mimic  phantoms  don 
Love's  bneht  disguise,  who  know  not  Him : 

But  b;  a  myriad  veils  bis  sun 
Doth  shame-faced  Love  conceal  and  dim. 

*~'Hx  morning  after  it  was  setded  that  Olympia,  with  her  aunt's 

'**®^nc,  should  run  off  with  her  cousin,  Forsyth  went  from  Beckfield 

*"  *Tie  Laiuels  to  give  his  lesson  just  as  usual.     These  daily  visits 

■"^  now  become  so  habitual  that  he  made  them  as  a  matter  of 

'^'"'^tK,  without  thinking  whether  he  should  miss  them  if  ever  they 

"'^me  interrupted.     He  knew,  of  course,  that  Olympia  would  be 

■"nied  to  her  cousin  sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  should  go  back  to 

l*idon  whenever  it  pleased  his  host  and   patron— indeed,  Lord 

ffffidale  was  talking  of  escaping  from  the  dull  idleness  of  Becktield 

flny  day.  But  this  was  an  old  story ;  and  meanwhile,  the  day's  goc 
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and  evil  was  EuRicicnt  unto  ihe  da)'.  It  had  I>ccoinc  infintlely  pleasant, 
far  more  pleasant  than  he  kne«-,  to  lake  a  holiday  from  sclf-watchbi 
and  sclfanalyiini;  and  to  ^study  the  growth  of  another  nature — tO' 
put  strait;1ii  the  chaos  of  xcribbled  line*  and  curves  that  look 
place  of  what  should  have  been  the  fair  picture  painted 
Olympia's  mind.  AAct  at),  he  was  not  doomed  to  pass  away  out 
of  life  without  leaving  behind  him  one  who  knew  him  only  in  the 
character  in  whicli  he  wished  to  apjicar  to  somebody  os  other  before 
the  time  came  for  him  to  die.  How  she  in  her  turn  rcganled 
him  he  nought  not  to  consider ;  it  was  too  dcHghtful  to  cxi>and 
himself  and  stretch  out  his  cramped  heart  in  the  t.-uk  of  trying  to 
make  some  one  wiser  and  happier  than  *he  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  think  how  his  own  refreshing  Ubour  xtof^x  react 
upon  himself  lie  certainly  did  not  reflect  whether  he  would 
thus  have  adopted  Olympia's  life  into  his  own  had  she  been  less  the 
apotheosis  of  the  old  life  that  he  had  tost,  or  had  she  been  less' 
beautiful  to  took  upon  or  her  voice  less  sweet  to  hear. 

Love  has  not  only  liis  seasons,  tiut  his  circling  years  also.  We  do 
not  think  much  of  the  first  spring  we  ever  knew — who  can  recall  ti 
mind  the  first  time  that  he  ever  saw  the  lilacs  blossom  and  ih 
branches  break  out  into  leaves  ?  It  is  as  we  grow  old,  and  when 
can  temember  many  summers  and  many  winters  besides,  that 
feel  alt  that  is  meant  by  those  common  words,  tlte  Return  of  Spring 
It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  lirst  white  blossom  touches  us 
not  Willi  hope  but  with  longing  for  wh.it  we  know  Spring  herself  cai 
never  prove  strong  enough  to  bring,  and  that  the  first  green  leaf  is' 
like  the  joy  of  a  new  biith-pang.  Then  the  return  of  spring  is  8ft| 
full  of  pain  that  it  requires  a  poet  to  tell  US  that  it  is  joyful  and  to' 
read  the  pleasure  that  underlies  the  pain.  So  Forsyth,  as  many  « 
man  has  done  before  him,  fell  the  returning  spring  put  forth  its  white 
blossoms  and  its  green  leaves,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  return  of 
memory  to  life — when,  in  truth,  it  was  happiness  struggling  back  into 
birth  again  :  the  happiness  which,  being  unconscious,  may  mistake 
itself  for  sorrow,  but  cannot  be  spoiled  by  vain  attempts  to  find  out 
what  it  means  and  whither  It  leads.  It  was  the  smile  of  spring  oat 
of  winter — and  he  mistook  the  white  apple-blossoms  for  snow. 

Possibly  he  might  have  been  wiser  if  he  could  have  noticed  hour 
(till  of  interest  his  days  had  grown.  He  had  felt  like  one  who  is  all  at 
once  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden  when  he  threw  away  his  money- 
bags and  gave  himself  up  to  art  for  awhile,  not  for  the  sake  of  filling 
up  an  unfilled  life,  but  as  the  natural  bloom  upon  days  that  were 
j'aihercd  from   a   new  garden.     March,  who  is  more  wintry  tbaa 
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l}««iiil)er,   it  very  close  to  April,  who  is  more  8i>Ting-Ii)ic  ihan 

He  had  reached  The  Laurels,  looking  Ibrwjuxl  to,  or  rather  takinL; 
ftr  granted,  uwther  long  momii^  of  ulk  and  vrork  wiih  the  girl 
whom,  M  he  loved  to  think,  he  was  saving  from  development  into 
one  of  the  irveds  of  Gres&foid  «nd  slowly  Uaining  into  one  of  its 
Sovrert.  F.voything  about  Ihc  place  was  Just  as  he  had  left  it 
^KJ'csterday — why,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise?  He  fcU  no  prc- 
^V*eniiment,  and,  if  he  had,  he  n-ould  have  ict  it  down  at  its  tnic  value 
r  of  noiliing.  The  front  door,  indeed,  stood  open,  but  that,  though 
I  not  u«ial,  was  no*  strange.  But  in  the  hall  he  came  upon  a  group 
that  was  both  unusual  and  strange. 

'Wk  fell,  for  (he  first  time,  upon  one  of  those  wrangling  altercitions 
wliich,  though  common  onougli  at  The  I-iiirels,  had  never  yet  been 
dis])Uyed  openly  lo  the  eyes  and  cars  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
fa.»xiily.  The  group  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Wcstwood,  talking  in  her 
sh«-illcsj  tones;  of  Gerald,  listening  to  h^r  with  a  frowning  forehead 
aT-«d  Bushed  face;  of  the  Captain,  jiacing  hackwanl*  and  forwards 
w-i  th  an  air  of  impaticni  helplessness ;  and  of  one  of  the  Miss  Fenders 

lie  never  ton td  tell  one  from  the  other — looking  from  Ocrnld  to 

h^^T  mother  and  from  her  mother  to  her  stcplitther  ai  if  frightened 
S-nd  bewildered,  tic  was  about  to  step  back  into  the  garden  in 
OT-*3er  to  wait  for  a  bettur  opjjonunity  when  Mrs.  Wcstwood,  catching 
siglii  of  him,  came  forward  at  once,  and  said,  without  a  word  of 
prdiice,  and  in  a  tone  made  up  of  mingled  disgust,  scorn,  and 
u-iumph— 

"There.  Mr.  Forsyth — there  is  your  Olympia!    She  has  gone  off 
'*^»'i  an  Iriih  major!" 

*'  Mothcrl"  broke  in  Gerald,  "  how  dare — how  can  you  tell  such — 

**»»SS  thai  aren't  true  ?    And "' 

"  And  before  strangers,  too,"  groaned  the  Captain.  "  Caroline, 
^^•^line,  can't  you  keep  it  to  ourselves,  any  way?     By  Jupiter,  I 

'^h  I'd  been  sent  to  Ilong  Kong  before  1  wa.t  born." 

.     **  Ccrald,"  said  Mrs,  Wcstwood,  without  regarding  her  husliond's 

"**«rTupiion,  "I  suppose  it's  got  becoming  to  tell  one's  own  mother 

^t  she  lies,     I  have  my  reasons  for  knowing  what  I  think,  and  for 

^yii)g  it  out  too,  strangers  or  no  strangers,  and   to  Mr.  Funylh 

/***»■«;  than  anybody.     He  knows  why,  and  he  li.is  a  right  to  know." 

^"^    paused,  removed  a  little  of  the  sharpness  from  her  voice,  and 

^*^n  continued  more  plaintively :  "  I  don't  suppose  he,  nor  anybody, 

'^'ild  want  to  give  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  an  Irish  major  when 

"Cfc  are  good  girls  in  the  world,"  and  she  glanced  at  Marian  m  if 
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tQ  csubliilt  a  rapport  between  her  and  the  rich  straDgcr, 
deserve  twenty  thousand  times  twenty  thousand,  though  it's  I  that 
say  it,  and  more.     Those  that  deserve  ought  to  get  them,  say  I ;  ami; 
those  iliat  don'i  deserve  them  shouldn't  have  them.     Tliafs  wli; 
comes  of  taking  up  those  blade  sheep's  daughters :  they  devour  yourJ 
bread  aiid  drink  yotir  tea  and  coffee,  and  then  run  away  vrtth  IrUhf 
majors." 

■'  Bui— why,  you  wouldn't  let  her  know  a  "word  about  the  money," 
luiid  the  CApuio.     "  Do  you  want  to  send  me  mad,  Caroline?" 

"  Who  said  she  did,  John  ?  It's  those  Irish  majors  Uiat  have  iheir 
own  means  al  knowing  whiil  ihey  know,  when  one  has  a  husband 
that  would  go  drinking  and  smoking  with  a  chimney-swvcp." 

"  How  can  you,  Caioline  ?    I  nevci  smoked  with  a  chimnc; 
sweep  since  I  was  bom." 

"  Mother,"  said  Gerald,  more  quietly,  "  I  don't  imdetstand  a  wor 
you  say,  except  that  you're  accusing  Olympia  of  doing  what  I  know 
isn't  true — can't  be  true.     I'ld  sooner  believe  she  was  under  I.ykc 
Wood  pond,' 

"You're  infatuated.  1  can't  bcnr  infatuation.  J  dare  say 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  you'd  seen  her  go  off  with  your  eye 
ferhaps  you'll  say  the  girl's  in  the  cellar  or  the  Itnnber  room,  and 
that  I  put  her  there.  Perhaps  you'll  say  she  had  her  dinner  with  the 
rest  of  us  yesterday.  Perhaps  you'll  deny  the  man  w.is  seen  kissing 
bcT  in  the  Broad  \Valk,  which  shows  it  wasn't  the  first  time  the/c 
met  there,  and  what   coming  down  four  times   a  year  recruit 

nobody  really  means.     Perhaps" 

"  I  wonder  you  can  listen  to  all  that  wretched  village  gossip. 

won't  believe  " 

"  If  you  don't  believe  what  people  say  they've  seen,  that's  thinking 
evil,  and  I  detest  thinking  evil.     And  therefore,  perhajis  you1I  sa^~": 
he  didn't  hire  Pigol's  gig,  and  drive  away  just  after  we  mii 
Olympia  ?     Perhaps  you'll  say  her  brush  and  comb  aren't  gone  > 
too,  and  that  your  father  doesn't  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  I'll  only  deny  one  thing,  mother,  in  spite  of  all  the  slander  i 
Oressford ;  and  that's  that  she  is  gone  off  with  Major  Sullivan,  0^ 
would  touch  the  fellow  with  the  end  of  her  finger.  I  know  her,  an--- 
you  don't ;  and  if  she's  gone  away,  as  I  suppose  she  has,  I  can  gue^^ 
where,  as  I've  told  you  all  along.  You  know  how  wilful  she  is ; 
she  had  a  plan  " 
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"Stuff  and  nonsense.     Her  plan  was  a  major,  as  she  couldn't  ] 
a  lord.     It's  all   your  father's   fault,  though — that's    one   com  for—  " 
nobody  can  say  it's  mine.     I'll  wash  my  hands  of  her  and  wed 
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and  give  her  joy  of  her  major.  I'm  toldin  the  village  tliat  he  sleeps 
in  his  dirty  boots,  and  eats  with  liia  knife.  It's  disgusting,  I  call  it ; 
and  I  call  Olympia  nothing  but  a  bad  girl — a  bad  girl,  and  that's 
the  wwd." 

"Father,  say  you  don't  believe  anything  so  horrible !    You  know 
Olympia — ^you  know  this  Sullivan — is  it  likely?    Is  it  possible?" 

"  I  know  more  than  you  know,  my  boy.     It's  not  only  likely — ^it's 
tme." 

"There!"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  triumphantly.  "Your  father's 
right  sometimes,  when  he  agrees  with  me ;  and  no  doubt  none  better 

llia,n  he  knows  how  that  majoring  man  found  out  about " 

"  Mr.  Forsyth,"  Gerald  interrupted  her,  "you,  too,  know  Olympia^ 
perbaps  best  of  us  all  Do  you  believe  that  she — hang  it,  I  can't 
sa.y  tiie  word." 

Forsyth,  who  had  heard  all  this  without  uttering  a  word,  looked 
up  wcantly. 

"Like  mother,  like  daughter,"  he  s^d,  bitterly,  "There  was 
once  another  Gerald  Westwood,  and  another  Major  Sullivan,  and 

another Yes,  it  is  all  true." 

He  hung  his  head,  turned  away,  and  left  The  Laurels  without 
aootfier  look  or  word. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  true  to  him  who  had  been  living  his  whole 
"(e  Over  again,  step  by  step,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     It  was 
'^e,  because  her  name  was  Olympia,  and  because  her  life  had  been 
•Connected  with  his  own. 

Of  course,  he  leaped  to  the  worst  conclusion  at  a  bound.    A  dream 

'aipossible  happiness  can,  as  we  all  know,  have  but  one  end,  and 

^-*t  the  worst-    Gradually  a  phantom  of  spring  had  seemed  to  be 

Showing  up  between  himself  and  the  approaching  winter  of  his  days. 

Promised  him  all  the  best  part  of  the  past,  and  kept  the  rest  con- 

^*^'ed.     -\11    at    once,   at  a  breath,    the    rose-coloured    phantom 

nrivelled  up  in  frost.     He  had  lost  the  only  resting-place  that  his 

^*rt  might  hope  to  find :  in  the  instant  of  loss  all  his  loss  was 

^^"^aled,  and  its  name  was  knowiL 

Such  a  discovery,  thus  cruelly  made,  was  hardly  to  be  home. 
*^ere  was  no  need  to  name  the  passion  that  had  fallen  upon  him 
^^*^^wares.  At  his  age,  and  with  his  nature,  a  man  does  not  say 
,  -^  love,"  but  "  I  live."  Love  is  an  addition  to  life  with  the  young, 
^t  it  is  life  itself  to  such  as  he.  He  hated  and  despised  himself 
^^t  it  should  he  so,  without  reference  to  the  manner  of  the  end. 
J^^  acutely  felt  all  the  .barrier  of  contrast  that  lay  between 
^**nself  and  her ;  and  if  he  had  been  asked  for  a  list  of  her  faults,  he 
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would  not  hare  uken  from  or  glossed  over  tlic  catalogue  that  he 
tiiailu  only  yesterday.  \Vas  it  poanble  that  it  was  only  )'C3tctdayj 
And  now  he  would  hare  been  forced  to  add  unknown  and 
suspected  faults  that  he  dared  not  think  upon.  It  was  shameful 
think  that  he,  in  middle  life,  wjio  had  already  puscd  tlirough  the 
fire,  ihould,  unwittingly,  have  been  a  second  time  ensnared  by 
ignoTiuit  girl,  biinifuU  of  faults,  just  because,  forsooth,  she  had  tl 
eyes  of  a:i  oUl  love  and  wM^a  girl.  That  u-as  ilie  whole  story, 
he  lead  it  now  in  the  bitlemesi  of  liis  loss — tliai,  and  nothing  ni' 
Some  of  us  nutgnify  tlie  menu  of  our  friends  and  the  bulls  of  01 
foes.  Hut  there  arc  many  more  who,  out  of  the  tendency  to  seW 
tonneul  which  is  the  scourge  of  love,  mignify  every  fault  of  thoM 
whom  they  love  the  best,  and  blind  themselves  to  crery  virtue.  TTie 
lovers  who  see  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  arc  many ;  but 
those  who  Mek  out  and  exaggerate  every  mote  and  mole  in  Helen 
arc  more.  That  is  the  scourge  with  which  the  just  and  the  tru' 
seeking  do  penance  for  being  ha]>py. 

FoHvytli  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  disappointed  in  losing 
happiness  that  he  had  never  consciously  hoped  to  gain,  but  he  was 
bitterly  angry  with  himself  for  being  disappointed  in  Otympia.  It 
was  because  it  convicted  him  of  outrageous  folly  that  Mrs.  ^Vest- 
wood's  tale  vas  Inie.  There  was  no  need  to  examine  evidence  thai 
would  have  morally  convinced  a  less  prejudiced  heart,  tie  remem* 
bered  how  he  Hx>uld  once  have  thought  a  similar  story  of  the  mother 
utterly  incredible — how  he  had  once  before  been  dccdved  by  eyes 
iliat  met  his  own  openly  and  by  a  voice  tliat  sounded  true.  He  had 
long  suspected  that  Olympia  did  not  care  for  Gerald  aa  a  future  wife 
should  cate,  without  suspecting  that  the  thought  might  have  had  a  wtth 
for  its  fathtr : — but  that  her  etigascmeiit  had  been  used  as  a  cloak  to 
hide  a  love  afTair  wtUi  an  anitnal  like  Sullivan — well,  after  all,  it  is 
the  incredible  that  generally  turns  out  to  be  tiuc.  He  must  let  her 
go,  return  to  his  solitary  toil,  resume  his  mask,  and  be  a  man.  (| 

With  this  rcsoKilion,  born  from  anger  with  hi m.scif  rather  titan  n-ilh 
her.  he  returned  to  Deckfield.  He  set  himself  to  pull  up  the  flowers 
that  had  taken  fresh  root  \a  his  heart,  and  that,  as  everybody  knowi, 
is  easy  enough — for  an  hour.  Sweeping  and  garnishing  13  not  a 
hard  task,  and  hearts  and  water  may  be  very  easily  kept  frozen  (be 
just  so  long  as  the  frost  endures.  He  could  not,  in  the  first  hour, 
look  forwanl  to  the  day  in  which  he  would  have  to  escliangc  the 
studio  of  (jrcssfard  Wood  for  his  London  room,  to  return  from 
art  to  trade,  and  to  realise  that  he  would  never  even  dream  of 
«ading  muh  and  innocence  in  a  woman's  voice  and  eyes  ag: 
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The  companionship  of  a  month  had  seemed  growing  into  the  com- 
paoionship  of  a  life,  and  it  was  gone.  It  was  hideously  cruel  mockery 
that  he  who  had  stripped  himself  of  all  things,  even  of  his  good 
name,  for  the  sake  of  others,  should  be  unable  to  find  the 
commonest  consolation,  which  even  the  most  selfish  may  enjoy,  in 
the  fiiendship  of  one  who  was  true  and  pure  though  otherwise  neither 
Toy  good  nor  very  wise.  It  was  like  being  deprived  of  light  and 
ail.  He  bad  asked  so  little  from  life,  and  had  given  up  so  much, 
that  his  doom  was  doubly  hard.  But  it  must  be  borne.  The  straw 
of  a  girl's  escapade  had  broken  the  camel's  back — but  it  is  not  gentle- 
men ihat  hang  themselves. 

He  found  Beckfield  in  some  commotion.  Grooms  and  servants 
were  bustling  or  loitering  about,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
ws  requested  to  go  at  once  to  the  EarL 

"Foisyth,"  said  the  latter,  "  if  you  want  to  stay  on  at  Beckfield 
pu  must  be  host  and  guest  too.     I'm  going  back  to  town — now." 

The  painter  knew  his  patron's  way  of  talking  about  his  plans  a 
long  time  beforehand  and  then  deciding  in  a  huny  too  well  to  be 
suipHsed.  Indeed,  the  faculty  of  being  surprised  was  now  among  the 
lost  aits  to  him. 

"I  shall  start  this  evening,"  Lord  Wendalewent  on,  "and  shall  be 

glad  of  yout  company  if  you  care  to  come.     All  my  affairs  are  in 

^f^ear,  and  I  wouldn't  be  away  from  to-morrow's  debate  for  a  dozen 

"ecfeSeids.     Oh,  if  I  were  but  member  for  ray  county  instead  of  only 

'Or  njy  confounded  coronet,  I  believe  I  could  do  something  in  the 

*''''d.    There's  nothing  like  rank  and  wealth  to  deprive  one  of  the 

P*>Wer  of  benefiting  one's  fellow  creatures.     I'ld  give  anything  to  lay 

f^erything  down,  and  become  a  self-made  man— it's  the  bAton  gained 

J^  3  private  soldier  that's  worth  the  having,  not  the  one  that  one's 

J°'^  to.     By  the  way,  whaf s  this  I  hear  about  Miss  Westwood  ? 

'^  glad  to  see  you  safe  back  again,  for  I  half  suspected  she'd  gone 

"^^ithyou." 

What  about  Miss  Westwood?     What  have  you  heard?"  asked 
^'^J'th,  tiying  now  to  cover  his  heart  with  a  mask,  as  well  as  his 

,  Oh,  I  heard  it  from  Lee,  who  had  heard  it  from  somebody,  who 
^5^  heard  it  from  somebody  elsp — yoii  know  the  way  in  which  those 
***gs  are  spread  flying.  I  thought  there  was  some  one  besides  the 
^sin  at  the  bottom  of  it  when — when  I  thought  for  a  moment  of 
*tial|y  making  love  to  her.  I  was  sure  there  was  something  then, 
'^  I'm  not  often  deceived.  Who  is  this  man  Sullivan  who  has 
^^^ed  off  the  prettiest  girl  in  England,  whatever  else  she  may  be  ?" 
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,  "  And  this  ix  llie  man  who  asked  her  to  many  him  not  a  nontli 

I !"  thought  Forsyth  to  hinueir.     He,  also,  belic%-ed  himself  to  b^ 
dreader  of  men,  and  was  also  sometimes  wrong.  " 

"Who  is  ihc  dark  horse  that  has  won  the  stakes — sudi  as  ttiey 
are?" 

"  1  have  not  the  honotir  of  knowing  much  of  Major  SuUtvui." 

"  An  Irishman  by  name— but  liardly  by  nature,  to  go  otS  with  j 
girl  so  jioor  that  Khc  ins  talking  of  earning  her  own  living." 

"  A  girl  that  even  talks  of  ciming  her  own  living  is  not  poor." 

"VouVc  seen   Sullivan  sometimes — haven't  you?     I  think   I'v 
heard  you  speak  of  some  l)dng  fellow  that  I  daresay  would  do  any-" 
lliing  lo  turn  a  dishonest  penny.    Are  you  going  to  London,  or  shaU_ 
you  *tay  here?" 

"  I  shall  go  to  London." 

"  I'orsyth— 1  don't  believe  a  word  of  this  abominable  slander.    IJ 
you?"' 

'■  1  am  an  older  man  than  you,  my  lord.     Nothing  Is  incrcdibli 
except  what  one  believes," 

"  And  can  you  think  that  a  girl  would  refuse  a — the  chance  of 
being  a  countess  lor  t!)c  sake  of  a  vulgar  rascal?  There's  some 
strange  plot  here,  and  on  my  honour  I  think  there  are  more  liar^ 
thrin  one." 

"  1  should  say  a  few  millions  more." 

"  I  never  yet  let  anythmg  oppose  my  will  in  my  life — that's  my  - 
principle.  If  one  lets  one's  self  once  be  beaten,  even  if  one  doesn't^ 
care  about  victory,  the  prestige  of  one's  will  is  gone,  I  mean  to  lin^C 
out  this  girl,  and  I'll  tolerate  no  rivals,  for  the  sake  of  principle.  ^E 
Iia\T  collected  about  me  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  art,  and  I  don'r  " 
sec  why  I  should  let  slip  wlut  is  most  beautiful  in  nature  too.  As 
for  my  losing  her  in  the  long  run,  that  is  absurd." 

'■  What — do  I  understand  that  your  lordship  will  propose  a  seconc^ 
time  to  a  girl  that  refused  you  once  and  thai  has  run  off  with  anothe  -^ 
man  ?"  He  scarcely  knew  what  he  w-is  saying,  but  habit  spoke  fo^ 
him  through  his  parched  throat,  and  even  cxa^cratcd  th-  ^ 
peculiarities  of  his  dry  reserve, 

"  She  never  refused  me.  As  to  proposing  a  second  time,  that  tS 
impossible,  seeing  that  I  never  proposed  a  first  time.  Only  I  wiCJ 
not  be  beaten,  that's  all.  It  doesn't  follow  that  I  mean  to  moke  h^a 
Countess  of  Wendale." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Forsyth,  suddenly  starting  from  his  apporec^ 
*tat\ie-like  indilference,  "  do  you  mean  you  intend  doi^  her  nTORg»^ 

"^Vhat  do  yon  mean  by  doing  her  wrong?    Leaving  a  beautifl^*^ 
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girl  to  be  devoured  by  shaiks  and  vultures  when,  in  body  and  soul, 
she  is  fit  for  a  king — aye,  and  for  me  ?  I  can  trust  my  instinct,  J 
hope,  never  to  do  anybody  wrong,  whatever  I  may  do.  If  you  were 
a  Calmont  you  would  know  what  I  mean.  And,  in  any  case,  what  is 
it  to  you?" 

What,  indeed,  was  it  to  him?    Everything  to  the  true  Earl  of 
Wendale,  who  loved  Olympia — nothing  to  the  man  who  owed  all  he 
had  to  his  patron,  and  to  whom  Olympia  must  henceforth  be  less 
than  a  name.     He  was  bound  to  silence  and  indifference  while  his 
whole  heart  was  fiilL     He  had  never  found  it  so  hard  to  keep  ihe 
seciet  of  his  life  as  now,  not  even  when  he  had  been  almost  over- 
come by  home-longing.     It  was  not  that  he  wished  to  betray  himself 
— what  would  he  have  gained,  now  that  his  life  was  broken  in  two  ? 
But  he  was  filled  with  a  bumiI^;  desire  to  say :  "  It  is  I  that  loved 
Acr,  and  not  you — it  is  you  that  insult  her,  and  not  I — it  is  I  that  am 
'he  Cahnont,  and  you  that  are  the  cur."    The  ebb  of  his  lost  youth 
**'a5  boiling  back  again,  and  Olympia  was  the  cause. 

(Te  be  eimtinued.J 
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Great  Towns  and  their  Publi 
Influence. 


IIL— BRISTOL. 

_  RISTOL  hnd  learned  to  dictate  ideas  snd  iptAl 
kingdom  when    Birmingham    and    Manchester^ 
80    to    speak,    in    their    cndJes,     There    wen 
when  no  provincial  [centre  wai  so  powerful  at  Uris 
■When  Liverpool  was  a  poor  little  liiihinj;  place,  when  Mnnche 
was    absorbed  in   Salford,  and  letters  were   addressed    to   " ' 
intnfjham   near  WedDcsbury,"  Bristol  had   a    population  of 
thuii.sands   of   active  citiicns,   full   of   public   sjiirit    and   natii 
feeling.     The  extent  of  her    trade  and  the  wealth  of  her 
chants  were  the  admirolion  of    England  and    the  envy  of 
commercial  world.     Her  ports  were  crowded  with  shi]»,  and 
quays  thronged  with  men    of  every  nation  anil  tongue  whom 
love  of  gain  had  attracted  to  the  (ilace.     From  the  earliest  period 
authentic  history  Bristol  has  been  the  scene  of  important  eve 
She  look  part  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  England  in  the  British, 
Koman,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  all  the  later  periods  of  ■ 
"rough  island  story,"     Kings  have  come  hither  in  triumph, 
sought  shelter  witliin  the  walls  in  defeat.     From  Pagan  days  to 
days  of  Chalterton^ 

The  sletpIcsE  soul  that  perislied  in  its  pride, 

it   has  been   a   place  of   remarkable  [annals   and   a  landmark 
English  history. 

The  first  King   of  the  Britons    is  credited  with   the    glory 
founding  the  city.     Like  Rome  it  stood  on  seven  hiils,  and  all 
surroundings  were  beautiful,  as  they  are  beautiful  still,  the  adjacc 
countrj-    ■'  variegated   with  liigh  salubrious   downs,   producing 
sweetest  herbage ;  fruitful  valleys  watered  by  springs,  livutets,  I 
and  rivers ;  steep  precipices  and  rocks,  waving  woods,  and  the  mo 
cliariiiing  natural  prospects,  embellished  by  art."    As  early  as 
sixth   ceuluty  Bristol  was  a  fortified  town,  and   it  always  held 
]ilace  of  vantage  on  the  island.     A  somewhat   enthusiastic  anOB 
m:>as  nnnaltst  thus  summarises  its  early  history  : — 

JInmId  set  sail  fiom  Pirislul  in  1063  to  inv.ide  WjJcs,  and  coins  mr*  rtr 
ll  bnlli  in  hit  reign  an>t  ttul  or  llic  Ctimjucror.    A  slinnj;  catllr  then  Hood  . 
;Ln<l  iliU  wu  Kietd  la  to!i(^,  and  made  iticu  heid  quarters  by  Hicicb^  n^ 
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(Mi»,     The  Emprcis  MM3di  neidtil  Mnw  time  nl  BriMol  daring  the  contetl 

Cw  the  oown.    Stephen  iru  brouxhl  kitlicr  a  ptiwner,  and  kept  here,  afler  hU 

(WeMi  ud  Mocc  Henrf,  iflerratili  Henry  II.,  wai  placcJ  here  <Iurin|;  bar 

jrcMv,  (or  mCMjt  and  eduolian.    Itobcil  FtUhv(lin£e,  Ihe  £mjiret*'»  brother, 

mied    Ihe  cit;,  lebaill  the  cahcle,  fottndeJ   Ihe  itl>lie)r  of  St.  Auguttine.  and 

recaittil  •  mit  riom  MacMiirTOU|;h,  Kiai;  of  Loiiuier,  in  Ireland.    Kini;  Jobi 

^Uud  Bristol  M  Ma?.     A  vfooA  wai  Md  la  it  by  the  Pope's  lesate  in  titfi, 

'WMch  eM«mmutiic*tcd  the  barons  who  had  npparttd  the  French  Vratt  Loui*] 

0n<!   a  polltlcil  ocnineil  ini\  held  in  il  in  the  nme  vear,  which  appntnted  the 

X^All  of  Penibrok*  to  be  Hroiccior  of  Ihe  kingdom.     Prince  Edward  In  11(13, 

■«Mb  bronchi  htlher  >  priwncr  from  Winilaor ;  and,  two  ynn  afterirard*,  caj)- 

cvmd  the  caatle,   anil  rm-d  the  city.      Edwjud   I.,  in   laSj,   made  a   risit   to 

^rlM^  Mid  gave  the  ciliien*  a  cbartn.    The  Eail  of  Kent,  acUng  lor  Qocen 

l»»htH»,  in  1316,  cti>(iutd  the  ciiy,  and  pot  ttigovcraot  to  dcith,     Edward  JII. 

tfOOKltuted   II  a  euunty   willim   iitelf,   made  it   a  centre  of   ItalTic  for  wool, 

juiil  lent  l<mi()-'lw(i  t!ii[ii  fiom  i(  10  the  dege  of  Cilali.     Henry,  Uuko  of 

].a[>catifr,  wbilc  aci|u>rin|;  (lie  niu^lery  *|[aln*t   Kicliatil  II.,  Huiitcd   Brivlol, 

captured  tk  eaitle,  and  put   it*  |;ovcta<ir,  the  Karl  of  Wiltt,  and  two  of  his 

knichlly  atiisLuiti  to  death.     The  eitiiens  in   the  ri-icn  of   Henry  V.  acted 

wnnnly  in  hn  came.    Henry  VI.  visited  the  citf  In  1446 1  his  Qtieen  Atargatei 

u  1459;  Edward  IV.  in  1461:  uid  Heniy  VII.  In  i,tS;.    Fulford,  the  mbject  of 

Clattmon'a  '*nri»towe  Tragedy."  waiexccutedon  the  oc cation  of  Edward  IV. *t 

"•■t :  Mil  the  cilUcns  made  toitlj-  diiplay  of  drtsi  on  the  occasion  of  Henry 

Ul."i»i,it_  and  wne  fined  tor  it  by  the  King.     Sebislian  Cabot  uiled  from 

^Biot  in  1497,  in  the  lemorliblc  voyigc  which  look  him  to  Labrador,  about  a 

'"*'  before  Colnnibui  taw  the  Amenean  molnUnd.    Henry  VIII.  made  Bristol 

"■c    >eat  of  a  biihngiric,  .ind  uaie  hia  own  (word  In  Ihe  ^iHjor  a»  a  aymbol  of 

lothciniy.  aad  the  iwoid  in  itlll  pretcrvcd.     ICbubcili  vlilicil  ihe  city  In  1574, 

*^  abe  was  receitcd  willi  j^at  pusnp.     Four  ihip*  went  from  Brtalolb  15S8 

'*»*a>t  the  Airoad*. 

This,  as  Launcclot  (Jobbo  would  say,  "  is  a  simple  coming  in  for 
^^  city."  It  i*  not  like  provincial  life.  'ITic  people's  minds  were 
"I'cd  ^iih  affairt  of  *tate  .ind  with  ciucstions  of  dynasty,  of  policy, 
■■"td  of  yi^^  ^Vhcncver  there  was  conlention — and  contention  was 
'"'  Some  centuries  almost  th<;  chronic  Kiate  of  Kngland — ench  jurty 
*^t  eager  to  gain  possesion  of  the  second  seaport  in  the  kingdom. 

'n  ihe  rcToKilionary  period  and  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
'■risiot  w.is  not  less  toriNpicuoiii.  Early  in  the  struggle  the  ciiy  was 
^frisoned  by  the  l';irlianii;niatians,  and  graduated  in  the  democratic 
I'^iiiciples  of  the  time-     'I'hen  came  I'rince  Rupert  and  held  the  town 

"■  the  King,  and  the  ancient  loyalist  feeling  of  the  place  recovered 
!''*y.  It  i^  strong  evidence,  however,  of  the  independence  and 
"'"iative  political  force  of  the  Bristollians  of  the  period  tliat  the  pfo 
'^'^ttiitiant  fetliiig  of  th«  place  did  not  turn  this  way  and  that 
*^<:flTding  to  the  fortune  of  irar,  as  ia  so  many  places  which  wera 
"^^w  Cromwell's  and  now  ihe  KingV  Ch.-u1cs  visited  the  city  while 
■•'•^pm  held  it,  but  neither  he  nor  hi*  nephew  aiipears  to  liavc  w^u 
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the  hearts  of  the  people  Carlyte  prints  a  letter  TrDm  Cromwl 
dated  Bristol,  141I1  September,  1645,  giving  on  account  of  Fairfn 
suci*'ssful  Morniing  of  the  city.  The  letter  was  read,  1)>-  order  I 
Parliament,  in  the  "  sevemi  Congr^sitions  sbotit  London,  and  thau 
returned  to  Almighty  Cjod  for  the  admirable  and  wonderful  reducil 
of  that  city."  I'rom  this  remarkable  letter  wc  Icaro  that  at  a  couni 
of  war  held  at  Sherborne  it  was  disputed  whether  the  army  shooj 
"march  into  the  west  or  to  Bristol,"  and  for  mndry  weighty  rea-tOj 
it  was  resolved  to  follow  the  htier  course,  with  the  hope  of  takiij 
"so  importaiil  a  place,  no  advantageous  for  the  opening  of  trade) 
London.'  It  uas  also  resolved  lo  storm  the  town.  "Some  induii 
ment  to  bring  us  thither  had  been  the  report  of  the  good  aScctic 
of  the  townsmen  lo  us;  but  that  did  not  answer  expectation."  Afij 
tbe  bei-ie^ing  forces  had  made  successful  progress  with  their  stomiB 
operations  it  is  related  tlial  "  tlic  town  was  fired  in  three  places  | 
the  enemy — which  we  could  not  find  out — which  begat  a  grd 
trouble  in  [he  general  and  u.<i  all,  fearing  to  sec  so  famous  a  d] 
burnt  to  ashes  before  our  faces.  Whilst  we  were  viewing  so  aad^j 
spectacle,  and  consulting  which  way  to  make  further  advantage  of  <M 
success,  the  Prince  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  genera!  to  desire  a  treaty  St 
the  surrender  of  the  town ;  lo  which  the  general  agreed,  and  depuU 
Colonel  Montague,  Colonel  Rainsborough,  and  Colonel  Ptckeril 
for  that  service,  authorising  them  with  instructions  to  treat  and  ctA 
chide  the  articles."  1 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Thursd.iy,  September  i 
Prince  Rupert  left  the  city,  "having  a  convoy  of  two  regiments  1 
horse  from  us,"  According  to  Carlyle  this  convoy  was  necessary  t 
the  protection  of  the  fiery  Royalist.     He  says : — 

IMnce  Rupert  rode  out  or  Bristol  aniid  s«m  of  angty  bamiui  face,  glowolj 
unullcrable  things  upon  him  t  growling  nudibly,  in  spile  of  his  escort,  "  WJ 
rot  hang  him  .'"  Vat  iniieci  the  poor  Prince  hid  been  nccesatalcd  to  mw 
plunJer — oommmding  "  the  e/Uirof  the  blackguaiJism  of  the  three  kingdixiiq 
with  vety  insufficient  funds  for  mnst  part.  He  begged  a  thousand  tnnslctti  fin 
Fairfax  on  this  occasion  to  assist  his  escoit  in  protecting  him  across  the  Mniai 
to  Oiford ;  piomising,  on  his  honour,  lo  relutu  them  after  that  service.  Fads 
lent  the  muskets :  the  IViuce  did  Iionoutably  tetuni  ihem — what  he  luul  1 
iheni— honourably  apologising  that  so  many  had  "  deicrled"  or  the  rosid;  I 
whom  neilhcr  man  nor  muskel  were  rtcoventble  at  present. 

So  the  people  of  Bristol  sped  their  parting  guest,  and  hcart9 
TveU-onied  their  deliverer.  It  is  evident  dial  the  Parliament  h| 
great  friends  in  the  city,  and  that  help  had  been  afforded  their  ford 
in  the  storming  of  the  pLice.  Htimjihrey  Hookc,  an  .Alderman  | 
Jlri.stol.  had  been  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  and 
j-ears    Jater,    when    ibe  House    oS   Ccimmwus  cleansed    itself 
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Monopolists,  Aldcnnaii  Hookc  was  of  the  number  expelled.     On 

June   30,   1650,  Croiuvcll  urote  in    his    behalf  lu   Ixnthall,   tlie 

fipcaker,  infotming  him   th:i(  at   the   time  wli<rii  they  lay  before 

itristol,  "for  something  con^sidctable  done  by  Aldciman  Flooke,  in 

order "  to  the  taking  of  thi;  city,  "  which,  for  many  reasons,  it  is 

tlesircd  to  be  concealed,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General  FairEax 

iind  myself  fpive  him  an  engagement,  undei  our  haudi  and  seals, 

that  he  sltould  be  leciucd  and  protected,  by  the  authority  of  tlie 

fail  lament,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  as  freely 

d-S  in  former  times,  And  as  any  other  person  under  the  obedience  of 

t  l'>c  PafliftQicnl ;  notwithstanding  any  past  acts  of  hostility,  or  other 

thing  done  by  him,  in  opjiositioo  to  the  Parliament  or  a&Mslance  of 

zlv  enemy.    ^Miich  engagement,  with  a  certilicate  of  <livers  godlf 

I  >«rsons  of  that  city  <:onccrning  the  performance  of  his  part  tliereof, 

i^  ready  to  be  produced," 

-Biistol  enjoyed  its  sh^tre  of  the  prosperity  which  marked  all  our 

e^-cat  towns  during  the  Protectorate.     Notwithstanding  all  il  suffered 

froin  the  various  attacks  and  siormings  to  which  it  was  subjected, 

^^nd  the  plundciings  to  which  it  was  surrendered  by  Prince  Rupert, 

*'    ^ivickly  regained  its  old  prosjierily  and  exercised  its  old  influence. 

f  >n    almost  every  public  (piestion  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 

*o    have  the  support  of  llristol.     And  as  our  maritime  strength  was 

postered  under  the  vigorous  nilc  of  Cromwell,  the  influence  of  Bristol 

*"*^rcaicd  in  a  proportionate  degree.     At  her  pons  ships  were  built 

^'^^    the  (Government,  and  ilic  spirit  of  the  Bristol  merchants  placed 

"^^   cily  in  tile  van  in  a  large  number  of  public  undertakings.     It  was 

'^*"  Eteat  advantage  that  Bristol  was  one  of  the  few  large  towns  in  the 

r'^Sdom  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.     'ITiis  and  the 

'"t^SMst    which    the    wealthy    citizens    naturally    took    in    public 

"^*irj,  and  the  practical  education  derived  from  the  maintenance 

extensive  commerce  and  from  tlie  management  of  great  undcr- 

^^  ings,  rendered  the  pulilic  opinion  and  feeling  of  Bristol  a  matter 

.    grave  consideration  to  the  rulers  of  the  day.     Of  all  our  pro- 

"^^ial  cities  Bristol  held  this  high  position  earliest  and  maintained  it 

^^    the  longest  period.     In  all  the  chronicles  of  the  past  is  proof  of 

'«  great  activity  and  this  public  spirit 

^Jn  the  13th  of  June,  1688,  Samuel  Pepys  visited  Bristol,  and  in  a 

'^^V  vords  records  his  impressions  of  the  place  :  "  Walked  with  my 

^  *  •«  and  people  through  the  city,  which  is  in  every  res|)ect  another 

"^Jidon,  that  we  can  hardly  know  it  to  stand  in  the  country,  no 

,    ^re  than  that"    Macaulay  fumislies  a  graiihic  picture  of  tlie  city  as 

*  Vfas  in  1685.     He  sa>-s  .■ — 


I 
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upon  nultx  of  no  gitat  tiilklity.  ir  ji  rcutr))  nr  n  cait  cntcnU  tlioie  kllep,  lline 
wai  dancci  that  ii  *oul<l  he  wedded  tirtwccn  the  houw*,  and  doBKCr  obo  tlut 
it  would  break  in  the  cclUn.  Goo<1i  were  Ihorofoto  canv«jtd  •boot  the  (own 
alreioti  cichitivcljr  in  Inckf  diaivii  by  dogi ;  and  the  richnt  inbiMlUtt  citnUud 
Ihdc  wc>ltl>,  nut  by  riding  in  gilded  (atii-igci,  but  by  miking  the  atrrvl*  <Killi 
trarii!!  of  xrvants  in  lich  livens,  nnd  by  keeping  lablei  loaded  wilb  food  cbcer> 
The  pomp  at  the  ehiiileninE*  and  buriikl«  far  exeecded  wbnl  vu  Kcn  at  anin 
otiicr  place  in  England.  Tlie  hoigiilallty  of  ih«  rily  wik  widely  tetmwnod,  and 
eipcdully  tlie  callaiion*  wilb  which  (lie  iUf^  wfiaon  tcgAlod  their  vUiton.  The 
repute  wa-i  dreiMcd  in  ihc  rumAcc.  and  wai  accompanied  by  a  rich  bc*eraf:o  made 
of  lh«  brol  Sfnnii'b  wine,  ami  n^lebralcd  o\-er  the  whoir  kinudoin  as  BriMol 
niUi.*  Tliii  luxury  wu  luppotlcd  by  a  Ihiiving  trade  witli  the  XoKh  Amcritftn 
planinlioni  and  wiih  the  Writ  Indies.  The  pauion  for  colooiid  traffic  was  w> 
itronj;  that  ibcte  wai  scarcely  a  imiiU  •hopkecpetioBrulol  wfaotudiiotirailun. 
on  board  of  >on>c  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  the  Anilllet." 


i 


Tni:  positioo  of  Brtttol,  in  comparUon  with  oiher  places  in  th«j 
king<!oiii,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  ihat  in  1685  the  numbei  of 
the  people  is  placed  at  about  29,000,  wliik-  llic  populution  of  Man-  - 
Chester  was  less  than  6,000,  of  Liverpool,  4,000,  nut]  of  Utrniingham  ^ 
not  quite  4,000.  b 

For  sit  yc.irs,  from  1774  to   1780,   Bristol  was  represented  1>^| 
Edmund   Burke,  and  the  public    influence  of  the  city  was   no^V 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  large  town  in  England,  the  capital  o*'  - 
course  excepted.      Tlie  election  of  Burke  in  1774  was  a  triuRtph  O  ^ 
electoral  purity  over  bribery  and  comiptiou.     The  anlagonism  o  *■ 
party  in  these  our  degenerate  days  is  an  interchange  of  fricndljC 
courtesies  compared  with  the  bitterness  displayed  during  the  rci^^s^ 
of  the  Georges.    Tories  were  Tories  and  Whigs  were  Whigs  in  ihos 
fierce   days,  and  at  this  time  Burke  was  a  Whig  of  ^Vhigs,     He 
more  than  Fox,  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  for  he  was  the  framer  1 
its  policy.     Like  Fox  he  was  a  sincere  opponent  of  the  Govenimcn  ■ 
in  its  unhappy  dealings  with  the  American  colonies.       It  was  doubt- 
less his  views  on  this  important  subject  which  caused  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  Bristol  to  think  of  him  as  their  representative.    'IT** 
extensive  trade  which  the  city  carried  on  with  America  w.ts  sad/)' 
curtailed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being  ptr- 
manently  injured  by  this  dispute,      Tlie  people  of  Bristol,  as  wdl  as 
those  of  Lancashire  from  a  like  cause,  felt  that  their  commerciil 

•  John  Locke,  in  advising  >  foreign  friend  of  the  most  notable  tbbga  to  b( 
spen  snd  had  in  Ihc  old  cily.  wrolc  :  —  "At  Brislnl  tec  the  hot  welb,  St, 
George's  Cave,  where  the  Biiblot  diamQiids  ate  found ;  Kalcliff  Chuich,  ami  U 
Kiiigw'ood  llic  ciial  pil5.  Taste  tiutic  Mil/ord  ojixltrs,  narrow  fudJi'tigi,  mi- 
aif,  Mtthtglin,  whilt  and  nd  muggr/i,  t/vers,  sheriy  lUi't  (which  With  fuxffa  ii 
caWciJ  Urisi.-!  milk),  and  some  olhct  wirvts,  litacb  ^\Vi5i  ^wi  will  net  drink  W 
Cood  in  London," 
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interests  vrert  deeply  con«rn«!  in  (he  inniiiimiiicc  of  friend 
rebtions  wiih  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  AtUmtic.  It 
felt  by  nuny  of  the  merchants  "  tlut  the  intellectual  champion 
free  trade  and  cotonijd  liberty  would  be  peculiarly  a  fit  and  pTopc 
person  to  represent  them  in  ParliamenL"  At  first  the  intention  wa 
kept  secret,  but  when  the  general  election  took  place  in  October, . 
Borke  was  at  Malion,  his  ttiistol  supporters  sent  him  a  requtsitic 
inviting  him  to  stand  Tor  the  city.  His  Yorkshire  Iricnds  strong!) 
Advised  its  acceptance,  and  he  at  once  set  off  to  make  his  persor 
Appeal  to  the  electors.  A  lew  sentences  from  Mr.  MacVnight's  Life 
'will  afibrd  a.  good  illusiration  of  Ike  changci  which  have  tiken  place 
»«  England  since  Burke  contested  Bristol  :— 

Qt  wu  in  hit  chiiie  both  nigbt  and  day ;  he  stopped  nowhere ;  he  look  no 

*^*t;  and  U  wu  (liou(;ht  that  he  had  pCTfoimed  i  ptodigioitt  Teal  of  loeomoiion 

**"*eti,  by  leaving  !tI:Ul<3n  at  lii  o'clock  on  the  Tuc«d*j'  evening,  and  uriving  al 

^'utol  xt  two  o'clock  on  Ihe  Thursday  afLernoan,  be  had  travelled  two  hundred 

"'*''  seventy  mUcs  in  iony-hia  houn. 

After  a  roonlli's  polling,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  enctgetic  oppo- 

*>tion,  Burke  won  the  election,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  the 

*^'*'cia]  declaration  showed  tlut  his  raajorily  was  251.     Onecf  his 

•^t    duties  in  Parliament  was  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  his 

^*v   conatittient*  in  fovour  of  conciliatory  measures  towards  our 

"^"^^ciican  colonies. 

l^ot  always  was  the  influence  of  Bristol  so  well  and  so  wisely 

*^^*cised.    In  this  case  justice  and  self-interest  were  united,  and  we 

^-*-*vnot  give  the  dly  the  same  credit  for  ila  action  in  this  disastrous 

"'^pjute  as  if  iu  policy  had  been  dictated  only  by  the  love  of  freedom 

'^d  the  sense  of  justice,  maintained  at  tlie  risk  of  material  loss.      In 

Jh<s    nc\t  great  event  in  which  the  city  proved  its  public  inHuence 

justice  was  in  one  scale  and  self-interest  in  the  other,  and  notwith- 

''-^■tading  the  eloquent  and  earnest  pleadings  of  her  able  reprcscnta- 

^y^^s  justice  was  allowed  to  kick  the  beam.      For  many  years  the 

°^*trc«  in  Ireland  had  been  very  great,  and  the  sufferings  of  that 

"*** ^-suffering  people  had  once  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

^••^glish  Parliament.      The  shameful  restrictions  which  the  domlnan. 

"■*=«  had  imposed  on  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  island,  which, 

™Cfcugh  an  int^iiTal  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  always  treated  as  a, 

f***li<lueTed  country,  had  produced  their  natural  results.     The  distress 

"*     England  was  great,  but  iu  Ireland  it  was  intense — almost  at  famine 

P^^int.      "No  Irish    product  competing  with  English  manufacmres 

^^■*«  permitted  either  to  enter  England  or  to  be  exported  to  any 

?*"<V'  market  receiving  English  goods."     In  177a  the  d«tt«5&<A 

^^^  sitter  coaaUy  forced  tlself  on  the  public  aUcation  aii4,  Wi^i^^'a 
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to  my,  the  Government  at  once  adniiiiett  that  Irebnd  had  jiut  ciiiK 
fur  cotniibiiit  nnd  iral  claims  to  relief.      Knrl   Nugent   propostd 
to  remove   Kome  of  the   prohibitory  duties  on  Imh  mantiracturcs, 
nnd  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Nonh,  and  most  zealously  by  Ourkcj 
The  proposals  by  Lord  Nugcni  were  contained  in  four  resolutions) 
by  which  the  colonial  trade  for  cxponalion  and  importation  vns  t^j 
be  poitially  opened  to  Ireland ;  she  was  also  to  be  "  petmitted  to] 
dispose  of  her  ginss  in  all  places  but  Great  BritAin,  and  to  send  to 
Kngland,  free  from  a  heavy  prohibitory  duty,  her  cotton  yam."     It 
committee  Burke  added  another  resolution  "allowing  the  imponatioa] 
of  Irish  sailcloth  and  cordage." 

Here  at  last  wds  some  sliglit  hope  for  the  trade  of  Ireland.  A.I 
little  light  appeared  to  be  about  to  break  on  that  unhappy  tand.1 
Unftiriunaiely  her  hopes  were  raised  only  to  be  rudely  sliattcrcd. 
The  word  of  promise  was  not  even  kept  to  the  cai.  In  vain  Lord 
Nugent  urged  on  his  resolutions,  in  vain  Diirkc  pleaded  as  even  he 
lud  never  pleaded  before,  in  vain  die  House  of  Commons  was  ready  ^ 
to  pass  this  not  extreme  measure  of  justice.  The  ovcr-sensitit  efl 
nerves  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  touched,  their 
fears  excited,  and  their  prejudices  aroused.  All  England  opposed 
this  most  wise,  rational,  and  just  Bill,  Bristol  led  the  way,  and  Man- 
chester (since,  by  the  irony  uf  fate,  the  leader  of  Free  Trade),  liver. 
pool,  Birmingham,  and  other  places  eagerly  followed.  PetittonsJ 
against  tlie  me3,5urc  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  alt  thcl 
large  towns.  A  few  only  had  direct  representatives,  bui  those  whictt) 
had  sent  the  most  emphatic  instructions  to  their  members  to  op])osc| 
the  Bill.  Bristol  "was  in  one  Hamc  of  indignation.  Whigs  andj 
Tories,  the  friends  both  of  the  rejected  and  the  successful  ca»-j 
didates  at  the  last  election,  made  common  cause.  It  wa.f  nc\*crJ 
for  one  moment  supposed  that  the  resolutions  had  taken  their 
origin  in  any  enlightened  commercial  principles.  Th«  honest 
citizens  could  only  ascribe  to  Nugent,  their  proposer,  the  diabo- 
lical motive  of  injuring  BrisKil.  because  they  had  turned  hin» 
■  >a\  of  the  representation  ;  and  to  Burke,  who  enthusiastically 
■supported  them,  the  scarcely  less  atrocious  design  of  promolittg 
!lie  interests  of  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  England.  Some  of  the 
c  lectors,  had,  however,  a  high  idea  of  the  compulsory  authority  of 
instructions  to  their  members  :  and,  fot^gctting  that  Burke  had  alto^- 
tjLT  repudiated  the  obligation  of  such  commands,  they  »ent  him 
positive  orders,  w/intarr  /lis  own  opinions  might  be,  to  oppose  the 
liiUs  on  their  second  reading."  Of  course  Burke  would  not  obey 
.Midi  orders,  and   chiefly  through  his   unanswerable  speeches  the 

oxid  rcadiiig  was  carried  by  a  lar^e  TOajou'L'^.    ^xtvw^ice,  hovrcvcr. 
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|iicTiiitccL  Bristol  Tor  the  time  was  triumphnnt ;  justice  to  IccUnil 
«MOQcc  more  delayed ;  and  at  the  next  general  election  in  1780,  in 
unler  to  ivotd  certain  defeat,  Burke  retired  from  the  coiiteii,  and  the 
IkUct  iaHueiioe  of  IlHstol  received  a  };reui  blow  by  this  iirepotuble 
'•>^t.  But  then,  as  one  of  hi.t  old  conftiituents  said  in  explanation,  if 
"ui  in  defentre  of  their  conduct,  Mr.  Kurke  had  been  guilty  of  an 
unpirdonable  oflence.  "To  follow,"  says  this  writer,  addressing  Mr. 
^rbon,  (icnilcn)an,  nearly  a  century  ngo,  "to  follow  Mr.  Burke's 
woduct  through  the  House,  we  shall  find  him  steadily  pursuing  that 
(vrnicious  maxim  of  not  obeying  the  voice  of  hit  constituents." 

Bristol  lud  early  obtained  an  evil  notoriety  for  tlie  activity  with 

"luch  lier  merchant}  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  modem 

'mancipation  struggle  the  greatest  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the 

■^t>oliiionisis  came  from  this  place  and  from  I,iver|Mol,  her  sister 

^'"t   in  the  ini^iuitous  iraft'ic    Tlic  fitsl  public  elTorls  to  wipe  out 

'Ws    blot  on  F.nj^larid's  flag  were  niaile  by  the  Quakers,  and  ihu* 

"^■''t^ious  [wejudice  combined  with   trade  interests  in  exciting  the 

/Topic  against  the  advocates  of  justice  to  our  black  brothers.  Thoma<i 

'^■"kson,  in    his    misxiun  of  mercy,  visited    Bristol    several   time*. 

^'"^^■akingof  his  first  appearance  there  in  ijSOhe  tells  how  for  the  first 

"li  «^  j^  began  to  tremble  at  the  arduous  task  he  had  uodcrukco  "of 

"'^^Smptiog,"  as  he  says,   "to  subvert  one  of  the  branches  of  the 

"^^^^Xraerce  oi  the  great  place  which  was  then  before  me.     I  began  to 

*-**k  ol  the  host  of  people  1  should  have  to  encountei  in  it     I 

™*^i«ipated  much  persecution  in  it  also;  and  I  questioned  whether 

^'^lould  ever  get  out  of  it  alive."    The  result  was  noi  so  bad  as  his 

*■*■*- icipations.   The  task  was  a  fearful  one.  and  the  stoutest  heart  might 

c  quailed  before   the  storm   H'liich   vras  likely   to  be  excited. 

^Shtecn  vesseK  were  then  emjiloyed  at  Bristol  in  the  slave  trade ; 

'^'^  llie  vast  majority  of  the  trading   class  were   interested  in  the 

'**■  FHc,  nor  were  the  people  yet  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  iniquity. 

'^*\l  Mr.  CLarkson  had  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  his  greeting 

"^     Bristol.     "  In  my  first  movcnitnls  tiiroiigh  this  city."  he  writes. 

*  found  that  people  talked  very  openly  oTi  the  subject  of  the  slave 

^*^ade.     They  lecnied  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  circum- 

"^'inccs  belonging  to  it.     There  were  facts,  in  short,  in  everybody's 

*^outh  concerning  ii ;  and  everybody  seemed  to  execrate  it,  though 

In  one  thought  of  its  abolition."    He  found,  however,  friends  enough 

there  in  a  few  weeks  to  form  a  committee  and  to  make  arrangements 

lur  jireparin^j  and  presenting  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of 

emancipation.     These  efforts  sank  into  insignificance  when  compared 

niih  those  made  in  support  of  the  trade,     l-'or  twenty  yeMs  \V\t 

agitation  continued,  and  ihe  preponderaliDg  infliiciiu  ot  tiic  tA-j  ■wa.'*- 
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always  on  ihu  side  of  vested  inlcrcsts  and  oi>potcd  to  tlie  scheme 
the  philanthropistB.    The  religious  and  thoughihil  pAH  of  ihc  com 
ttiunity  were,  however,  gradually  won  over  to  the  wdc  of  humonityf' 
and  ultimululy  thi.t  nide  [irevoilecl,  xi  in  the  long  nm  it  always  docs. 
It  ni«uincd  many  defeats ;  abolitioD  meetings  were  a-tsailed  with 
violence  and  interrupted   in   ihcir  proceedings;   the   leaders  an< 
advocates  were  ahuscd,  dc&nied,  and  denounced.     After  cndtirin, 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  battle  the  noble  army  of  leaders  lived  t' 
see  their  glorious  eauxe  triumphant   and   their  most  determined 
enemies  either  converted  into  friends,  shamed  into  silence,  or  pur 
chased  into  supporters — or  at  least  pnn'entcd  from  being  opponents. 
In  1S07  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  poised 
Houses,  and  received  the  Royal  assent.     By  tiiis  fiiti  it  was 
"  That  no  vessel  should  dear  out  for  slaves  from  any  port  within 
the  British  dominions  al^cr  the  lirst  of  May,  1807,  and  that  no  slave 
should  be  landed  in  the  colonics  after  the  first  of  March,  1808." 

Although  Bristol  sent  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
demand  there  for  ParliaincntaTy  icforn)  was  very  strong,  and  the  cnthu* 
siasm  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  intense.     Thisfl 
arose  to  a  great  extent  from  the  limitation  of  the  Franchise  and  the 
undue  influence  of  the  freemen,  whose  votes  could  be  obtained  in 
the  most  vcnai  manner.     On  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  i8ji  the 
popular  excitement  was  so  great  that  alarming  rioa  broke  out  in 
several  towns,  the  most  disastrous  being  in  Derby,  Nottinglum,  and 
Bristol.    Those  at  Bristol  exceeded  in  violence,  in  damage  inSicted* 
and  the  number  of  persons  killed,  any  popular  outbreak  which  had: 
taken  place  since  the  faLtl  Church  and  King  riots  at  Birmingham  in 
1791.     It  was  stated  at  the  lime,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  ^ 
evidence  since   obtained,   that   the  mischief  was  "  occasioned   l^ — 
strangers  from  other  parts."     But,  as  Harriett  Martineau  says  ia  her^ 
"  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  "— 
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Ltiniton  roguei  could  have  lis<l  no  snch  jiowcr  as  in  tliii  case  if  Ihe  |ioUlic*B 
utiH  mmal  stale  of  Bristol  had  not  been  bud.     Its  pulJIkal  stale  1113  <Iisei]iccriEl_'- 
Tb«  veniJity  of  ils  elections  was  notorious.     It  bad  a  close  corporation,  iMtuvra 
whom  and  ilic  ciiijicnt  ilicic  wo^  no  community  of  feeling  on  municipal  sub^ti. 
The  Xtivia  [>.iits  of  the  city  weie  the  hurboucagc  of  ptobably  a  worse  scapoit-- 
populace  llixn  any  other  place  in  EngUnil,  while  the  police  was  inrfr«<ivc  and- 
dcmnraligeiJ.     There  was  no  city  in  which  a  gicafcr  amount  of  savagely  Xxf 
benciith  a  society  pioud,  eiclusive,  xai.  mutunlly  lepcltent.  rather  than  cnli);hteiicil 
und  accustomeil  to  social  co-opemtion.    These  nie  ciriTimstaoces  wtucli  (O  fat  l* 
account  for  the  Smtol  riots  being  so  fcaTfuUy  I>a<I  as  Ihey  were."  ^1 

M  lAis  unhappy  juncture  of  a^Mis,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  one  of 
ifterest  opponents  of  the  BVW, -wai.  X'ft*:  ■^.wasiici  ^H-Cojitifcj^w^™ 
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jiifil  at  tlie  tim«  of  the  grt-ntcflt  excitement  he  tutd  to  visit  BiUtol  ia 

the  UUdurgc  of  his  official  duties.     He  wu  advised  to  lajr  a.st(le  tlie 

tiMial  pomp  with  which  a  judge's  visitation  was  accocnpanicdi  but  this 

ilic  KUnit  antagonist  of  Reform  declined  to  do.     On  Uclober  39, 

■Sji.  heenleretl  the  city  with  the  usual  cereniony,  and  his  appearance 

vu  i)k  signal  for  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  mnxi  rcma/kalilc  and 

''"ible  dispLiys  of  popular  violence  which  ever  diiigmced  the  annals 

^>  city,     For  three  days  ihc  mob  had  complete  possession  of  the 

plicc.    The  Ma}-or  was  paralysed,  the  magistrates  timid,  and  "  owing 

^  (he  mnl  of  a  common  interest  between  the  oilizcna  and  the  cor- 

I'oraiiors   scarcelr  any  gentlemen  offered  iheir  services  as  special 

*wwtables  Iwil  such  xi  were  accusiomcd  to  consider  the  lower  classes 

^ih  (xmiempi  as  a  troublesome  rabble,  and  rather  relished  an  occm- 

"lon   for  defying  and  humbling  them."    There  was  a  fatal  delay  in 

'biting  in  the  military,  and  the  infuriated  populace  were  permitted 

•"  Ijum  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bridewell,  the  Gaol,  the  Custom 

"t>»se.  Queen's  Sfjuarc,  and  the   Bishop's   PaUce.     But  for  the 

*'n»c'iy  5,||([  energetic  influence  of  a  few  Uisscntcrs  they  would  also  have 

_*^t»-o)-ed  the  beautiful  cathedral.     "On  the  Monday  inoniing  (the 

""ting  commenced  on  Saturday),  after  all  the  actual  riot  seemed  to 

•*c  Over,  the  soldiciy  at  last  made  two  slaughterous  charges.     More 

"Orsc  arrived,  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  soldiers ;  d)c  con- 

**at>ulary  became  active ;  and  from  that  time  tlie  eily  was  in  a  more 

'^slcriy  stale  than  the  residents  were  accustomed  to  see  it"  Ry  these 

9tal    (iois  a  large  number  of  lives  were  liuit,  and  propcTly  to  the 

'^'♦^cjiint  of  nearly  £100,000  was  destroyed.     "  IJut,"  says  the  Rev. 

^y-    K.  Molcsworth,  "  it  should  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  the  Bristol 

riatctj,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  drunkenness  and  excited  passions 

">4t  prevailed,  no  act  of  personal  violence  or  hostility  loany  individual 

tovild  be  laid  to  their  cliarge." 

'J'lic  [Hiblic  inlluencc  of  Bristol  has,  in  recent  limes,  been  felt  in 

■^nncclion  and  combin.ilion  with  other  large  towns  niilier  ili.iu  in  its 

"*''n  special  or  particular  action.     The  power  of  the  city  b.^  not 

'  "^^^ycd,  but  it  has  been  surpassed  by  the  wondetftiUy  rapid  increase 

"  other  places  which  were  formerly  of  Utile  or  no  account  in  their 

'""'ion  to  the  general  community ;  thus  her  influence,  althoufjh  not 

^o'utdy  lessened,  has  relaiivdy  decreased.     Two  hundred  years 

^**  Ilristol  was  the  second  port  in  England ;  she  is  now  tlie  fourth. 

'      ''>e  time  of  the  Restoration  the  poputatidn  of  the  city  was  about 

"  times  that  of  Manchester,  and  six  times  that  of  I.ivcqwol  and 

*"**ingham.     Its  own  increase  has  been  large,  but  that  of  (he  other 

^I'^ls  has  been  enormous.     In  1 685,  the  number  of  tl\c  \icov\c  f— 

^^^Medat  19,000;  a:  rtc  last  census,  in  1871,  tt  was   \%^ti^^ 
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wliilf,  (lurinj;  tlic  same  pcriotl,  ManchcWcr  had  increased  from  6,000 
to  5oS,()4H ;  Livcipoo),  from  4,000  to  4V.^-34^'  •'"^  Uiimingluni, 
from  upwards  of  4,000  to  343.787.  These  figures  sufficiently  account 
fur  any  loss  of  public  influence  whicli  Bristol  has  relatively  austnineJ 
in  the  annals  of  modern  England. 

Still  Brixtot  may  l>e  prou<lof  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.  IIcrB 
public  sjiirit  and  influence  remain  powerful  in  most  of  tfic  great 
(jucslions  which  agitate  the  public  mind.  Great  and  noble  men  have 
been  her  citizens  and  have  left  behind  them  legacies  upon  vAicli  notS 
only  their  native  place  but  the  nholc  kingdom  must  place  a  high  value. 
I  will  name  only  William  Canynge,  Edward  Colston,  Thomas  Ciiai- 
tcrloii,  and  Robert  Soiitliey. 

A  very  recent  evidence  of  public  spirit  has  been  given  in  Bristol 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  and  Museums  Acts  early  in  the 
ptestnt  year,  and  it  is  proposed  to  expend  ^10,000  in  the  erection 
of  a  public  library  and  museum.  It  is  also  vrorthy  of  mention  that 
the  ('ity  Corporation  is  about  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  ])Qwent  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  street  improvement,  at  a  contcmi>lated  cost  of 
^100,000;  and  that  this  is  only  the  continuation  of  similar  works 
which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  carried  out,  entailing  a 
debt  amounting  to  over  one  million  sterling.  In  conse<}ucncc  of 
these  undertakings  the  rates  in  Bristol  amount  to  about  6s.  iijd-  in 
the  ))ound,  which  is,  by  a  small  fraction,  in  excess  of  the  rates  paid 
at  Liverpool,  the  latter  place  having  been  hitherto  considered 
the  heaviest-rated  borough  in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  in  some  sense  an  illustration  of  the 
varied  and  long-continued  part  played  by  Bristol  in  the  national 
history  that  her  Cathedral  is  the  greatest  example  of  variety  of  archi- 
tecture of  any  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  described  as  presenting  speci- 
mens of  all  the  orders  of  Gothic  architecture.  •"Norman,  both  in  itSi— 
earlier  and  its  transition  stages,  may  be  observed  in  the  transepts,  ■ 
the  tower-piers,  the  chapter-house,  gateways.  &c.  The  lady  chapel  Lt 
mostly  Early  English,  while  the  choir  is  Decorated,  and  the  tower 
and  vaulting  of  the  transepts  arc  Perpendicular."  The  lady  chapel 
Chatlerton  proclaims  to  be  the 

Mayttric  or  the  human  hand, 
The  pride  of  Bristowc  and  the  wc*<tcnic  laiidc. 

To  Bristol  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  port  in  the  king-  ' 
dom  where  regular  steam  communication  was  established  with  the . 
North  American  States. 

Sexagenarus. 


Giant   Despair. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


I. — His  Death. 

AD  is  the  plight  of  Giant  Despair, 
In  Doubting  Castle  sick  lies  he  ! 
The  castle  is  built  on  a  headland  b^e. 
And  looks  on  the  wash  of  a  whirling  Sea. 


With  the  noise  in  his  ears  and  the  gleam  in  his  eyes 
Of  the  breaking  waves  that  beneath  him  beat, 

Propt  OD  pillows  the  Giant  lies. 
Pillowed,  too,  are  his  gouty  feet. 

In  and  out  the  Leeches  of  Souls 

Run  and  chatter  and  prate  and  pray- 
But  the  great  wind  wails  and  the  thunder  rolls  : 
None  may  banish  his  gloom  away. 

With  parchment  cheek  and  lack-lustre  eye 
He  looketh  out  on  the  stormy  scene — 

Cruel  is  he  and  bloody  and  sly, 
Lustful  and  bad  his  life  hath  been. 

O  Priests  who  stand  and  whisper  there, 
While  he  groans  and  curses  and  shrinks  for  fear, 

What  can  ye  say  to  Giant  Despair 
To  comfort  him  now  his  end  is  near  ? 

Fat  and  oily  and  sweet  cries  one : — 

"Comfort,  O  comfort  I  for  heaven  is  sure — 
There  the  believer  shall  revel  in  fun, 
.  And  all  delight  that  is  plump  and  pure. 

"  Nothing  delicious  the  Lord  denies, 
Rosy  wine  he  shall  drink  in  bliss  " — 

"Add,  moreover,"  another  cries, 
"  Waists  to  encircle  and  lips  to  kiss." 
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With  patchment  check  and  lack-lusuc  eye 
Ttic  Giant  lies  and  makes  no  sign : 

Women's  falsehood  has  made  him  sigh  ; 
He  u  sicic  of  the  very  sight  of  wine. 

"  Comfort  I "  another  crieth  loud, 
"Full  of  music  shall  be  thy  breast. 

Thou  shalt  sit  full  proud  on  a  rosy  cloud, 
Happy  and  idle,  amongst  the  blc3t — 

"  All  shall  be  white,  and  sweet,  and  &ir ; 

All  shall  be  merry  from  night  10  mom." 
Giant  IJejiwiir  FtirrcKl  in  hi*  chair, 

Scowl'd  at  the  speaker,  and  grunted  sconi. 

Then  one  SAid  thi*,  and  one  naid  that. 
And  all  were  full  of  the  world  to  be ; 

Yet  dull  and  bitter  the  Giant  sal 
Scowliug  out  at  the  sullen  Sea. 

And  all  the  storm  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
And  all  the  rage  of  the  wrathful  wave, 

Flow'd  in  and  out  of  the  (Jiant's  brain  - 
As  the  surge  in  and  out  ot  a  weedy  cave. 

Forth,  at  last,  stcpl  a  Shape  so  gray, 

Crown'd  with  poppy,  and  shrouded  deep ; 

He  touth'd  the  Giant  with  hand  of  clay. 
And  held  a  goblet — "  Drink  this,  and  sleep. 

"  Over  thy  grave  the  grass  shall  grow — 
Roses  too,  the  while  and  the  red — 

The  generations  shall  come  and  go, 
But  thm  ^alt  dumber ! "  the  Spirit  said. 

"  Many  3  year  shall  blossom  and  fade, 
Many  a  life  be  given  and  taken. 
Ere  from  thy  sleep  in  the  silent  shade 

Thuo,  wiih  a  ihriU  of  new  life,  shalt  w:iken." 

The  Giant  smiled.     Still  loud  and  slroug 
Sounded  the  sob  of  the  weary  Sea, 

"My  ears  arc  sick  I — may  my  sleep  be  long  I 
Tor  ever  and  ever,  if  that  may  be.' 
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II. — After, 

Who  on  the  Giant's  tomb 
Sits  in  the  twilight  gloom, 

With  white  hands  folded  ? 
Her  breath  comes  fresh  and  wann. 
Silent  she  waits,  a  form 

Divinely  moulded. 

Maiden  she  is ;  with  eyes 
That  search  the  dark  still  skies 

She  sits  in  shadow ; 
Strewn  scented  at  her  feet 
Are  rue  and  lilies  sweet. 

And  flowers  o'  the  mezulow. 

And  in  her  wild  black  hair 
Are  wild  weeds  passing  fair, 

Pluck'd  from  dark  places — 
Dumb,  dead,  her  sweet  lips  are, 
And  fixed  as  a  star 

Her  marble  face  is. 

Under  God's  starless  cope. 
Vestured  in  white  sits  Hope, 

A  musing  maiden. 
Under  a  yew  sits  she, 
Watching  most  silently 

The  gates  of  Eden. 

Afar  away  they  shine  ! 
While  up  those  depths  divine 
Her  eyes  are  turning — 

And  one  by  one  on  high 
The  strange  lamps  of  the  sky 
Are  dimly  burning. 

Such  sounds  as  filj'd  with  care 
The  dark  heart  of  Despair 

Disturb  her  never, — 
Tho'  close  to  her  white  feet 
That  mighty  Sea  doth  beat. 

Moaning  for  ever. 
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She  sees  the  foam-flash  gleam. 
She  hears,  in  a  half  dream, 

The  muffled  thunder. 
The  salt  dew  fills  her  hair ; 
Her  thoughts  are  otherwhere, 

WatchiDg  in  wonder. 

There  let  her  sit  alone, 
Ev'n  as  a  shape  of  stone 

In  twilight  gleaming; 
Despair's  pale  monument. 
There  let  her  sit,  content, 

Waiting  and  dreaming. 

God,  which  were  sweetest,  best  ? 
With  dead  Despair  to  rest 

In  sleep  unbroken ; 
Or  with  that  marble  MEud 
To  watch,  to  sit  in  the  shade. 

Waiting  a  token  7 


Grouse-  S  hooti  ng. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

T  is  a  pity  for  many  reasons  that  this  glorious  sport  of 

,i..,^>;nj,  is  in  ao  bad  a  way.    Spite  of  the  grumbling  of  £^ 

i,  ij  of  bigoted  utilitonanti,  who  would  grow  lumips  on 

Kppiii);  Poiest  and  parcel  out  Windsor  Great  Park  Into  cab- 

t>Agc  allotments,  it  work.t  no  ill  to  anybody  :uid  great  good  to  many. 

If  every  grouse  moor  between  Stirling  and  Helmsdale  were  lo  be 

■wholly  given  over  to  shcq)  farming  to-morrow,  m\itlon  would  not  be 

A   ranJiIng  in  the  pound  cheaper  in  any  butclicr's  sliop  in  the  United 

iCingdom.      By  reason  of  the  taste  for  grouse-shooting  it  is  tliat 

the  "puir  HieUnman"  no  longer  ekes  out  a  miserable  existence 

on   a  banco   muirland  croR,   but   cams    good   wages  as  a  gillje 

or   a  tripper.     The  Highland  laird,  poor  as  a  crow  and   proud 

*»    Lucifer,    spent     lialfpence     in     the    countryside    where     his 

S***>ejiach    tenant  now   spends    pounds.      ,\nd    what    a  glorious 

tfaitig  foff  that  same  Sassenach  tenant  is  his  autumn  on  the  grouse 

***<>»»!   The   sport   itself,   delightful  as   it  is,    is  a   mere  nieans 

^'^    the    end.     No   more  fagging  in  St.  Stephen's,   no   more   of 

"*^t  plcnsute  which  is  itself  a  treadmill-toil,  no  more   late  hours 

****!  heated  rooms,  no  more  devilled  kidneys  and  brandy  and  soda 

***•■  post-meridian  breakfast,  no  more  iioring  over  briefs  or  sitting  in 

*''*fiy  committee  rooms,  no  mote  languid  promenading  in  the  park  or 

"*^  "Zoo,"  no  more  feverish  days  on  Ascot  or  Goodwood  lawn,  with 

y^^   more  feverish  "finishes  "afterwards,  no  more  lounging  in  club- 

**l<low!i,  no  more  stalls  in  theatre  or  opera-house  with  />eti/i  soupen 

^    follow,  no   more   arduous  brain   toil    or   philandering  butterfly 

^^stcnce,  for  the  whole-hearted  votary  of  grouse-shooting.     The 

^*^iopian  of  the  London  season  changes  his  skin  and  leaves  the 

***   one  behind  him  on  the  platfonn  of  Euston  station  wlien  he 

**'^C3  his  seat  in  the  Limited  Mail  and  starts  for  the  North.     .Nest 

^^y,  instead  of  the  odour  of  patchouli  and  Ihc  whiff  from  llie  sewer 

*^tiiig  at  ihe  street  corner,  it  is  the  fresh  fragrant  breeze  from  the 

^''^tious  hills  that  is  blowing  into  his  nostrils,  bringing  a  glow  to  his 

.  "^^ek  and  kindling  a  new  light  in  his  eye.     As  he  nears  the  lodge 

^  the  glen  there  comes  to  him  on  the  wind  the  bay  of  the  setters  in 

"^'^  kennel  mingled  with  the  brawl  of  the  lirin  among  the  !)irken-cla<l       i 

^^^M  beyond  the  (lalch  of  grassy  lawn.     His  recent  life  seems  to    ^k 
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liim  already  remote  a^  he  »ts  out  in  the  moonlight  smokia 
cutty  and  drinking  a  moderate  lihution  of  Toliskcr  und  water,  i 
it  be,  he  asks  himself,  as  he  listens  to  ihc  murmur  of  the  btu^ 
the  faint  sigh  of  the  sweet  night  wind  smong  the  birch  leaves,  I 
looks  up  at  Ihc  dark  jagged  outline  of  the  lonely  Cuchullins  d 
out  in  the  moonli|{ht  a(;ain£t  the  calm  serenity  of  the  &ky — could 
that  only  two  nights  ago  lie  was  the  sti'dteiing  spectator  ofa  t^ 
burlcscjue  and  aAenrards  voluntarily  constituted  himsvlf  a  uni 
crush  given  by  an  ugly  woman  with  a  rqmtalion  for  qucstia 
morals  and  unquestionably  bad  charapague  ?  And  theq 
morning — fresh,  balmy,  delightful,  laden  with  the  scent  o4 
heather,  the  carol  of  larks,  and  the  twittering  of  swallows 
morning  which  brings  an  appeute  so  novel,  and  a  real  Ht^ 
bmkfast  of  salmon  steaks  and  Lochfync  herrings,  racy  ha 
blackface  mutton,  new  bid  eggs,  mealy  putntoes  boiicd  la 
Jackets,  oatcake  and  mounuin  honey,  with  just  &  toothful  of  a 
as  a  liniah,  to  satisfy  the  said  appetite  wherewithal — a  inomin| 
brings  Donald  tlic  keeper,  with  his  honest  lace,  broad  bonnet 
Highland  accent  strong  enough  to  turn  a  windmill,  who  report) 
"  la  btuds  are  no  juist  tat  vara  throng,  put  tat  there's  gey  cunii 
tcm  aboot  ta  neuks" — that  brings  also  Ponto  and  Dash  and 
cunning  old  shit  of  a  Fan,  who  slubber  and  lawn  and  wa^  a  wc) 
with  their  feathered  stems.  Then  follows  the  long  determined  | 
over  the  heather  to  gain  condition  against  the  eventful  da) 
cautiously  to  test  the  truth  of  Donald's  report  about  the 
cimiies. "  And  bo  the  new,  pure,  healthy  hfe  begins,  and 
remains  for  the  time  but  one  link  with  the  far  off  artificial  world' 
stale  of  the  odds  on  the  Leger. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  vened  question  of  (he  causes  C 
tailing  off  in  the  sport  whicli  grouse  moots  used  to  afibrd.  Il 
sutKce  to  say  that  the  ravages  of  disease  are  year  after  year  bee* 
more  serious,  that  moors  which  a  short  time  ago  yielded  seasai 
bags  are  this  year  not  worth  shooting  over  at  all,  that  such  o 
as  do  sparsely  rise  are  very  much  smaller  than  of  yore ;  and 
most  ominous  feature  of  all,  the  diminution  in  the  head  of  game  go 
year  by  year  in  a  gradual  but  steady  sequence.  Men  used  to  c< 
on  the  moors  till  the  middle  of  October  and  have  lair  sport  up  t 
very  last  day,  the  later  shooting  being  often  more  really  sp 
than  on  the  "Twelfth"  itself.  But  now  a  montli's  precarious  shoot 
all  that  can  be  ventured  on  even  witli  the  best  moors;  not  «  f<S 
the  time  this  article  is  in  the  reader's  hands,  will  probably  have 
.-jh.i'idoned  for  the  season  in  despair,  and  many  of  the  owne 
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kuM«  have  not  thouglit  it  n-odli  white  to  shoot  over  this  year  at  all. 

In  bygone  times  "Jubilee  ycitrs "  were  not  wnltnown,  and  for  the 

inotl  part  there  was  in  the  next  season  an  adequate  rcoompcase  for 

the  sclf-rcsiraint  exercised  \  but  now  Jubilees  lue  al  once  enforced 

and  unrefntineraiive.     It  is  liard  to  find  that  after  a  moor  hns  been 

left  Etllow  for  one  and  sometimes  two  seasons  birds  are  as  rare  upon 

tt  as  they  coald  have  been  if  no  respite  had  been  allowed ;  but  this  is 

now  too  often  the  unpleasant  experience  of  the  votaiy  of  grouse 

shooting.    The  true  lover  of  this  scientific  and  fa^inatin^  sport 

always  viewed  with  distaste  the  monster  bags  which  it  wajt  too  much 

the  fashion  to  nuke  by  hook  or  by  crook  on  the  opening  da}*!,  with 

izstent  that  the  newspapers  should  proclaim  the  shooting  prowess  of 

X^Ard  Tomnoddy  and  his  party  on  the  Glenmiilchkin  Moors,     It  was 

a  feather  in  his  lordship's  cap  to  have  brought  down  "to  his  own 

gnn,"  before  sonsct  on  the  Twelfth,  a  hundred  brace  of  birds — "his 

o^  gun  '■  in  reality  including  the  wcapona  used  to  some  purpose  by 

a  coiiple  of  discreet  keepers  to  right  and  to  left  of  him.     But  Lord 

Tomnoddy's  slaughter  bill,  however  it  was  made  up,  at  least  proved 

*kai  the  birds  were  there  to  be  shot,  whidi  is  more  than  can  be  said 

for  Ihcm  now.     It  will  pu/^le  that  nobleman,  however  thrifty  and 

"xJustrioos  he  may  be,  even  if  he  sends  no  presents  of  game  to 

•^gland,  and  docks  the  minister  of  the  ponsh  of  his  conventional 

">ce  and  a  half  a  week,  if  he  uses  only  the  shattered  birds  for  home 

***sumption  and  raises  the  contract  price  shrewdly  on  the  game  dealer, 

™'s  year  to  pay  the  rent  of  moor  and  lodge  with  the  game  that  he       ■ 

^•1*.     The  days  arc  past  when  a  speculator  tenanting  a  moor  for  a       \ 

""Sle  year  could  have  his  sport  for  nothing  and  make  a  neat  littic 

'"^Gl  into  the  bargain  to  help  him  through  the  winter ;  and  the  time 

'*'*t«M  approaching  when  Highland  birds  who  have  been  able  to  let 

"*ir  wae%  and  daughters  have  the  season  in  London  on  the  big 

^****€  rental  yielded  by  their  barren  provinces  of  heathery  moorland 

*•**   find  the  bladder  of  their  artificial  prosperity  pricked  and  have  to 

™'    back  on  the  shillings  paid  by  sheep  farmers  where  the  game  tenants 

P'-**^  pounds.      In  pan  they  will  have  themselves  to  ihnnk.    Just  as 

*   •nan  cannot  senc  God  and  Mammon,  so  a  moor  cannot  at  once 

""^intain  a  flock  of  shtfp  and  a  strong  head  of  game ;  but  the  High- 

"'^d  lairds,  with  a  greed  that  is  not  of  wisdom,  have  not  been  able 

^  TtasX  the  temptation  to  realise  t>vo  rentals  out  of  the  same  land. 

Atoislomed   hands  at  grouse-shooiing   need  no  wrinkles  on  th« 

»Pon  and  iw  appliances ;  but  the  subject   deserves  some  interest 

froni  ihose  who  have  no  practical  experience  of  it.  and  some  hint* 

Wi  it  may  be  of  use  in  engendering  or  strengthening  a  resoluliim  to 
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enjoy  a  six>rt  whidi  slixrcs  with  deci-stalking  the  pre-cmincDce 
all  our  insular  field  |)utiines.     Grouie-shooting,  although  for 
time  it  is  not  what  it  wru,  will  last  longer  thia  the  present  gea 
in  spite  of  the  titiliutrian  croakers ;  and  I  should  1>c  loih  to 
the  hope  that  our  grandsons  m.-ty  h.tve  the  chance  of  nuking  a  d< 
bag  oocasionaily,  although  they  m.-iy  have  to  work  harder  for  it 
the   Ix>Td  Tomnoddy  of  the  present  decade  has  found  rcqid 
in  enter  to  earn  hb  battue-likc  sura-total.     If  one  has  the  chl 
and  the  opportunity,  it  is  always  wise  to  learn  before  taking  a  n 
as  much  as  possible  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ground.    Tt 
was  wont  occasionally  (o  be  practised  no  little  imposition  in 
misdescription  of  grouse  moors,     l-'or  this  the  original  owners  mj 
not  always  responsible;  worthless  moors  were  held  at  nominal  rentt 
by  persona  whose  object  it  was  to  sub-Id  them  fraudulently  at  UJ 
figures  by  representing  them  as  well  stocked  with  game  and  elira 
in  every  ncjpect.    A  well-known  IriiJi  baronet  was  quite  notorid 
for  his  addiction  to  this  means  of  earning  his  winter  subsistcDC 
but  exposure  has  given  a  severe  check  to  the  practice,  and  althou 
misdescription   stili  exists  and  always  will  e»ist  there  is  now 
barc&ced  swindling.     IJut  Highland  proprietors  have  a  weakness 
advertising  a  tract  of  heather  as  a  grouse  moor  rather  in  view  ofi 
fact  that  there  is  no  inherent  impossibUi^  of  there  being  grouse  up 
It  tlian  that  it  really  carries  an  appreciable  head  t£  game.      No  p 
prietor  would  allow  an  unlet  farm  to  ri.-tum  to  a  state  of  nature ;  ; 
in  the  matter  of  grouse-shooting  there  seems  to  be  a  very  (ret)U( 
disregard  of  proper  trajiping  and  preserving.  SO  thai  an  incomi 
tenant  has  to  begin  anew  to  raise  a  stock  of  game  upon  what  n 
be  termed  the  raw  materials,  while  the  rent  is  far  from  being  prop 
tiooally  low.     An  excellent  Iriend  of  mine  tells  a  good  iiorj-  of  i 
eolair  dti  rose  propensities  of  some  moor-land  proprietors.       He  Y 
advertised  for  several  weeks  for  good  grouse-shootings,  and  hav 
formed  (juiie  a  collection   of  replies  all   highly  laudatory  of 
shootings  to  wliith   ihcy  referred,  he  cannily  started  on  a  loiir 
inspection.     Not  one  of  (he  letters  was  worth  much  more  tlian 
paper  on  which  it  was  written.     He  found  preservation  and  tnipp 
for  the  most  part  practically  ignored.     On  one  estate  not  a  hcac 
grouse  was  known  to  exist,  and  on  the  proprietor  being  asked  \ 
he  could  possibly  recommend  his  place  as  at  all  meeting  the  tcno! 
the    advertisement,   he  coolly  replied,   "OIi,   there's  cajntal   oi 
shooting  along  the  coast  here ! "     Even  with  a  personal  inspect 
some  aculcncss  is  often  required  to  cope  with  Sandy  the  kccf 
For  if  Sandy  is  a  smart  fellow  he  may  lead  you  straight  to  pb. 
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vhtrc  he  a  aware,  froiD  previous  experiende,  that  the  biids  pack  at 

lankaUr  tones  of  lh«  da)- ;  and  he  may  be  cunning  enough  from  his 

buvtedge  of  the  ground  to  show  you  the  vxmn  birds  over  and  over 

fm,  while  )-ou  imagine  that  they  arc  fresh  birds  lliat  aic  being  put 

U|)  toga  tiDK  to  time.     And  a  moor  ought  to  be  viewed  more  than 

nnce,  for  grouse  are  strangely  affected  by  weather :  one  day  tliey 

■nay  be  plentiful,  the  next  day  Ibcrc  may  not  be  a  single  covey.    A 

£<*od  judgment  may  be  formed  from  recent  droppings ;  and  it  is  wise 

">  apply  to  the  previous  tenant  for  liis  opinion  and  the  list  of  die 

i^atne  he  has  IcOIed.     Ihlany  good  shootings  derive  their  game  from 

contiguous  lands,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  even 

if  chert  seems  a  scarcity  of  breeding  birds  in  spring  and  summer. 

A  few  elcmcntaiy  precepts  may  be  given  with  regard  to  the 

characteristics  of  grouse  moors.     If  the  groimd  is  flat  and  lacks 

nndulatioo,  the  birds  wQ)  very  soon  become  wild,  for  the  sportsman 

■.Tad  his  dogs  arc  visible  a  long  way  off  on  the  level  expanse.    If  it  is 

voYy  mountainous  and  remote  from  cultivation,  the  early  shooting 

n^aAy  be  good,  but  the  birds  will  <iuit  it  for  lower  lands  as  the  autumn 

a-d-vaoces,  and  as  food  on  the  moor  becomes  scarce.     For  tlie  same 

reason,  although  low-lying  moors,  near  cultivation,  may  be  scantily 

fusTushed  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  season,  later   ihey  will    be  well 

»tcxVed^  especially  if  mountains  arc  near,  and  close  to  arable  land,  as 

the  season  advances,  the  birds  will  be  found  less  wild  than  anywhere 

^^c,    Moors  adjacent  to  common  lauds  arc  to  be  avoided,  since 

"»<y  are  always  being  disturbed ;  and  especially  is  to  be  abjured  a 

""oor  that  contains  a  peat  moss  whence  the  cottagers  obtain  their 

**-}<k.    \Vhilc  the  folk  are  casting  and  carting  their  peats  in  the  summer 

•nse  their  dogs  arc  sure  to  be  amusing  themselves  in  chopping  young 

"ds.     This  is  one  reason  why  moors,  apparently  stocked  in  spring 

**'"h  abundance  of  nests,  show  so  few  young  birds  in  August.    Stony 

'^d  grassy  lands  may  afford  hares  and  a  few  black  game,  but  are 

^■^thlcss  for  grouse.    One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 

•j^f.  Dougall,  of  St.  James's  Street,  says : — "The  best  grouse  lands  have 

'6h  dry  clumps  of  heather  favourable  for  nests — no  part  being  &r 

'^^Tt)  water,  with  undulating  hollows  and  swells.     Heatliy  hillocks 

*''Ord  excellent  basking  ground  for  grouse,  and  also  give  concealment 

^^  the  approach  of  the  sportsman.   Fiat  ground  gives  no  such  shelter, 

*rtd   ihe   birds  soon  become  unapproachable.      Grouse  generally 

"^■^^come  sooner  wild  south  of  tlie  River  Forth,  except  in  .Argjllshirc, 

'■'^an  in  i!ie  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  but  the  southern  birds  arc 

"[get  and  are  also  earlier  on  the  wing.    When  only  a  few  days'  sport 

^  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  desired  the  soutlient  tnocm  ue ' 
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thcrcfoie  excellent.     In  Argyllshire  birds  xt  mU  thiongltiout  lh« 
Muon  unless  the  weather  be  very  stormy ." 

Scotland  is  the  country  par  exaUetitc  for  grouse  nwor^  but 
used  at  least  to  be  some  very  good  groiue^hooting  in  Ireland 
Yorkshire,  especiallj'  in  the  mountdnous  region  traversed  by  the  aeu' 
lailwiiy  line  between  Settle  and  CarluJe,  was  wont  to  aOord  grouse- 
shooting  second  to  none  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  but  (or  some  years 
Vorltshirc  has  been  steadily  losing  its  prestige  as  a  firouse  county, 
and  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  redeeming   itsclT, 
although  strict  preservation  has  warded  off  &om  some  moors  the 
general  decadence.     Owing  to  watchful  attenuon  to  the  same  ncccs- 
SAiy  duty,  grotisc-shooting  is  this  year  considerably  impioved  on  thir 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  moors,  but  their  area  is  Limited,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  remain  in  the  hands  or  the  propricton.      The 
Border  Counties  on  both  sides  of  tbc  line  of  demarcation  ihts  year 
arc  affording  very  fair  sport,  and  if  disease  continues  to  rage  in  the 
north  as  it  has  done  for  some  yean  past,  sportsmen  will  probably 
more  and  mote  turn  their  attention  towards  the  Clicvtots  and  the 
Fells.     And  yet  somehow  one  docs  not  seen)  to  feci  that  he  can 
shoot  grouse  in  earnest  south  of  the  Hig;hlaDd  line.     It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  u  good  hag  is  an  excellent  medium  of  con-, 
version  from  this  [)ha£e  of  bigotry  or  prejudice. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  intending  grouse-shooter  has  succeeded 
in  obtaininfi  reasonably  good  quarters  as  regards  at  once  sport, 
SCi^nery,  and  acconiinodation.  His  weapons  and  hi.s  ammunition  he 
most  please  himself  about,  for  the  subject  is  one  on  which  no  two 
sbootos  are  of  the  same  mind.  If  he  has  not  a  definite  opinion  of 
his  own,  he  cannot  do  better  than  go  for  advice  to  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  DougiUl,ofSi.  James's  Sueet,  who  is  at  once  a  practical  gonnukcc 
and  a  practical  sportsman.  If  he  can  shoot,  lue  will  have  littlqH 
trouble  about  his  weapon :  a  bad  shot  never  gets  a  good  gttn,  just  ul™ 
the  salmon  always  disagrees  with  some  people,  or  as  a  dose  rcasooer 
once  begged,  "  pleas  excuse  spelling,  the  pen  is  vcrry  hsd."  But  the 
sportsman  must  have  dogs  as  well  as  guns.  It  is  very  renurkal 
how  plentiful  animals  which  are  called  sporting  dogs  by  their 
ductors  become  in  the  streets  of  Perth  and  Inverness  as  the  Twelfl 
draws  nigh.  Great  slobbering  liddlchcadcd  pointers  hopelessly  d 
in  the  elbow  joints,  slack  in  the  loins,  gross  in  the  uil,  and  spby  in 
the  feet ;  ragged  lurching  setters,  with  a  general  aspect  of  debauched 
coUey  about  thera,  and  lialf  inouhed  as  to  tlieir  rusty  feathering ;  but 
each  and  all,  according  to  the  emphatic  asseveration  of  the  noo- 
desciipt  beings — half  under-keeper,  half  poacher — who  ate  leading 
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tbcm  about,  "tlie  best  broke  dogs  in  the  county,  sir";  shot  over 

ev«  so  maay  scasoiu ;  u  stxunch  a*  grim  Death  himscir ;  narranlcd 

gainst  cha&tng  hue,  pointing  trub,  blinkbg,  and  all  the  other  vices 

of  spotting  canine  nature.    It  is  ncodlcss  to  say  that  not  one  of  those 

onitnals  should  be  looked  at,  except  at  a  naiurjJ  curiosity.     A  good 

dog  is  to  be  bought  in  a  reputable  manner  from  a  responsible  person 

a.c  a  decent  price — thjit  ut  to  say,  if  you  cannot  jienuade  a  friend  to 

le«  you  have  a  puppy,  and  allow  his  keeper  to  break  it  for  you.    The 

^veU>bred  pointer  should  have  a  sicck  coat,  line  soft  cars,  a  high  poll, 

open  nostrils  to  permit  the  full  development  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 

^     deep  hollow  uiulcr  each  eye,  straight  forelegs,  and  well-crooked 

bud  legs  so  as  to  project  well  at  the  hock.i,  back  well  coupled  at  the 

loins,  fine  tapering  tail  set  on  level  to  the  back,  and  small  round 

eltttic  feet     He  hu  an  air  of  quid  sagacity  and  education — it  might 

aJso  be  Csllcd,  of  self-respect — th&t  ta  essy  to  recognise ;  while  the 

Groavd  foolish  animal  has  a  cardesa  roving  eye.     Seller  points  are 

mote  varied  according  to  the  breed  than  those  of  the  pointer,  but  all 

ihc  Tarietiea  should  have  long  well-covered  feet ;  and  ihe  hair  on  the 

^^and  in  the  rear  of  the  legs  shoidd  be  long  and  soft — this  is  called 

^•eing  well  feathered.     The  setter  is  at  once  swifter  and  "stays" 

"Wer  than  the  pointer,  and  therefore  is  better  suited  for  grouse- 

">o(ii>g,  where  so  much  more  ground  has  to  be  covered  Oian  in 

("trM^ -shooting,   fiut  for  setters,  the  moor  must  liave  water  on  it,  for 

"^y  dehght  in  wet  ground.    It  is  much  easier  lo  get  a  good  pointer 

"**»  it  is  to  get  a  good  setter ;  but  when  you  have  once  got  a  leash 

"  I'eally  good  staunch  sound  setters,  you  are  a  man  to  be  envied. 

*^*t*iled  jirecepts  as  to  the  physical  attributes  of  dogs  are  out  of 

P'**^ina  short  axticic ;  and  after  all  it  must  be  rememljered  that 

*^*tetcr  is  of  more  importance  than  looks.     Handsome  is  that 

■■•USsomc  docs ;  and  the  experience  of  not  a  few  men  has  been  that 

"_fl*in  woman  may  bo  a  very  good  wife.    .\  good  dog,  Hkc  a  good 

^*^  is  a  ireanire  ;  a  bad  dog,  like  a  bad  wife,  is  the  very  devil.     He 

"f^blc*  about  as  if  without  purpose — sometimes  before  and  some- 

'***««  behind— now  nins  right  through  the  middle  of  a  covey,  and 

"^On  fiddle-faddles  where  a  covey  has  been.     When  a  liare  crosses 

"•*»,  howcrcr  distant,  off  he  goes  in  chase.     When  he  does  make  a 

V'^nit,  he  rushes  in  headlong  on  the  gun  bdng  fired,  and  pursues  his 

•^Vey  through  perhaps  the  best  of  the  ground,  putting  up  other  birds 

^  he  goes.     Lagging  behind  one  moment,  the  next  he  makes  a  dash 

■^t  0^  and  ranges  mistily  half  a  mite  away.      Alexandre  Dumas 

J^  advocates   the    husband's    right  to  obliterate  a  bad  wife;  the 

fpon&man  is  sorely  templed  to  let  his  brute  of  a  dog  liave  the 
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conlcnls  of  both  barrels  in  the  stem  in  the  ineanlime,  until  the  keep 
has  lime  lo  hnng  him.    Only  there  is  the  undoubted  coniide 
that  yoii  may  sell  a  bad  dog,  if  you  can  digest  the  (inrat  fm/tm-  p\ 
ciplc ;  whereas  wlialcvcr  principles  you  arc  prepared  to  ignore 
Inw  prevents  )xiu  from  selling  or  e^'Cn  giving  away  a  bad  wife. 

Let  us  siippoic  our  ncophite  fiilly  equij^ped,  and  to  have  take 
time  by  the  forelock  by  getting  on  his  ground  a  fe«'  days  before  the 
Twelfth.  The  interval  will  be  spent  to  profit  in  getting  the  "ran'* 
of  tlie  ground,  anil  bringing  himself  into  condition.  He  tnust  not 
imagine  that  grouse -shooting  is  an  easy  pleasure  ;  the  summ^ 
manu-uvru  at  Aldenthot  were  certainly  not  more  arduous.  It  hat 
been  virell  .taid  that  "  Croiise-.thooting  is  about  the  hardest  irork 
possible,  and  were  it  not  for  that  indomitable  love  of  the  chose  in  some 
particular  form  or  other,  from  angling  to  elephant-shooting,  which 
is  inherent  in  human  lutttire,  few  men,  unless  of  the  most  roboM 
constimtion,  would  attempt  tt  at  aU."  The  reflected  heat  ulS 
heathery  Highland  glen  is  often  quite  tropical  in  cliaractcr,  and  ma 
do  not  exert  themselves  in  tlie  tropics  as  on  the  moor.  Early  hours 
temperance,  and  regular  gradually  increasing  exercise  constitute  tha 
only  true  prescription  for  the  attainment  of  condition  necessary  fog 
enabling  the  spoitsman  to  "  keep  at  it "  from  mom  till  deny  en 
on  the  eventful  Twelfth.  There  is  no  good  purpose  served  in 
turning  out  on  to  the  hill  in  the  early  morning  as  many  do  ;  thereby 
knocking  the  birds  about  before  they  have  fed  or  while  they  arc 
feeding,  and  so  unsettling  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  earning 
also  for  the  sportsman  premature  fatigue.  I^t  our  tyio  breakfast 
leisurely  about  seven,  take  it  easy  over  a  newspaper  for  an  hour, 
get  on  the  ground  about  nine,  and  find  himself  fairly  in  the  collar 
by  ten.  Let  him  work  steadily  until  well  on  to  twro,  about  whidi 
time  the  grouse  feed;  let  him  do  the  same,  but  lightly — on  a 
sandwich,  or  biscuit  with  meat  paste,  and  a  few  gulps  of  cold  tea. 
Beer  or  wine  he  must  shun  resolutely,  but  he  may,  if  be  wants  to 
very  much,  take  a  vety  moderate  caulker  of  Highland  whisky  neat 
Then  after  an  liour's  rest  let  him  begin  again  with  fresh  dogs,  and 
shoot  on  steadily  and  without  excitement  until  the  evening,  and  the 
deuce  is  in  it  or  the  fates  are  dead  against  him  if  he  does  not  come  bock 
to  the  lodge  with  a  bag  of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed.  Sotne- 
times  the  nerves  and  strength  of  the  unaccustomed  sporuruan  "give" 
after  the  first  exertion,  and  very  soon  after  he  begins.  The  clmibing 
<)f  a  steep  ascent  has  often  a  curious  effect  on  the  nerves,  sending  a 
man  "  dean  off  his  shooting."  It  is  no  good  to  blaie  away  when 
the   nerves  are  in  this  state — it  is  a  waste  at  once  of  time  and 
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anmnmidoD.     Let  the  shooter  make  up  his  mind  to  knock  off  and 

lie  down  contentedly  on  his  back  for  half  an  hour,  taking  a  pull  at 

the  pipe  if  he  is  a  smoker,  but  shunning  the  Dutch  courage  of  the 

whisky  flask  as  if  it  were  poison.     He  wilt  get  his  "  second  wind  " 

presently,   and  come  round  all  right ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when 

the  coveys  are  somewhat  broken  up  and  the  birds  sit  close,  he  will  find 

that  he  has  taken  to  advant^^e  the  advice  proffered  him.     He  will  soon 

get  over  the  flurry  caused  by  the  sudden  whirring  noise  of  the  rising  of 

a  covey — startling  as  it  is  at  first   The  great  temptation  to  the  tyro, 

especially  under  the  excitement  of  the  whirr  of  the  rising  covey,  is  to 

hiaze  right  "  into  the  brown  of  'em,"  with  the  probable  result  that  he 

btings  nothing  at  all  down.     He  should  never  draw  trigger  till  he  has 

singed  out  and  covered  one  bird ;  and  his  first  effort  must  be  to 

acquire  the  ability  to  do  this  without  any  abstraction  of  attention 

toward  the  rest  of  the  covey.   And,  if  he  has  any  self-respect — caring, 

too,  more  for  fiiture  sport  than  for  a  big  bag  in  print — he  will  spare 

callow  "cheepers,"  which  he  will  soon  leam  to  distinguish  by  the  cry 

they  make  in  taking  wing.    Grouse  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  are 

Oot  hard  birds  to  kill ;  but  there  is  no  shot  more  trying  than  an  old 

Cock  in  windy  weather.     He  has  such  a  trick  of  rising  rapidly,  and 

a^;sdn  as  it  were  throwing  himself  on  the  heather — all  the  time  going 

off  like  a  whirlwind,  that  it  takes  very  quick  eyes  indeed  to  follow 

amd  cover  his  movements.     No  young  sportsman,  therefore,  need  fret 

a.t    missing  such  a  bird,  which  is  ceruinly  of  all  shots  the  most 

difficult 

Later  in  the  season,  but  much  earlier  of  recent  years  than  formerly, 

t:lie    grouse  get   very   wild,   and  require  to  be  regularly   stalked. 

The    sportsman    must  dodge    up    by    every    little    inequality    of 

ground,  and  he  will  get  now  and  then  a  fevourable  shot  by  coming 

Suddenly  on  birds  sitting  behind  knolls  and  in  moss  bags.     Afler  a 

Spell  of  wet  weather  the  birds  gather  in  great  flocks  called  "  packs." 

X  should  have  observed  that  in  Ireland  what  is  in  Scotland  called  a 

••covey"  is  known  as  a  "pack";  but  the  autumn  "pack"  consists 

of  numerous  broken   coveys.    In   mountainous  northern  districts 

packs  break  up  when  the  weather  becomes  fine,  but  seldom  do  so 

south  of  the  Forth.    The  birds,  when  packed,  are  very  wary  and 

vigilant,  and  it  is  impossible  to  steal  upon    them    sitting;  then 

"*  driving "  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the  shooters  lying  down  behind  a 

dyke  or  fiirze  bushes  athwart  their  probable  line  of  flight,  which  is 

always  down  the  wind.     But  it  takes  very  good  and  quick  shooting 

to  do  much  execution.    The  year  before  last  three  of  us  had  a  long 

day's  driving  on  the  Ingleborough  Moors  in  Yorkshire.     Birds  were 
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Dot  very  scarce  and  all  of  us  reckoned  ourselves  fkir  ^lou ;  yi 
libxed  away  a  good  deal  of  powder  for  the  four  and  a  half  brace  i 
constituted  our  bag.  The  aim  must  be  taken  a  good  foot  in  ad* 
of  the  bird,  and  above  all  llic  trigger  must  not  be  drawn  unii 
bird  is  weU  abreast,  for  to  bit  an  advancing  bird  is  almost  aa  s 
Eibiliiy.  If  the  shootei  is  steady  CDOugh  to  squat  until  the  bird 
just  on  hini  and  then  rises  cjuickly,  thdr  flight  will  be  broitei 
their  velocity  lessened  by  the  sudden  scare,  and  a  belter  shot  m 
liad.  But  the  whole  iliing  passes  so  quiiJily  tlmt  to  a  young  s; 
man  the  chance  of  hitting  driven  grouie  is  very  mean  indeed, 
low  country  moon,  when  the  grouse  have  once  become  wild 
formed  packs,  there  is  little  spon  lo  be  had  during  the  rest  o 
season,  which  clones  on  the  loth  December,  unless  a  "bUdc" 
fids  in,  ai)d  then  a  feu-  biixls  may  be  pii:ked  up  basking  on  the  t 
side  of  peat-hays,  if  the  uportsmaii  is  industrious,  and,  leavii^ 
dogs  at  home,  dodges  about  as  quietly  as  he  can.  It  has  a  good 
tlic  character  of  snipe-shooting,  and  you  have  to  be  thankful  for 
mercies. 

There  arc  Goths  and  Vandals  who  contrive  places  of  conceal 
for  themselves  where  the  moorland  marches  with  arable  upland 
take  potshots  at  the  grouse  as  diey  settle  upon  ilie  sioolcs  of  thi 
outstanding  oat  croi>.  A  man  will  do  a  good  deal  for  a  bag  j 
battue  shooting,  contemptible  as  is  that  abnormal  dcveloproe 
the  human  lu^t  for  slaughter,  is  venial  compared  with  this  mist 
travesty  of  a  noble  sport  For  my  own  part  I  would  sooner  i 
park  deer  from  a  rest :  nay,  I  would  even  pepper  pigeons  M. 
lingham. 


At  STERLING'S  Grave. 


BY  HEHRY  W.  LUCV. 

?J  a  beautiful  liiilc  ciiurchyaid  on  tlie  Isle  af  Wight,  otlT  tlic 

road  leading  out  of  BoDdiiirch,  nmlinK  down  in  a  comer 

snd  MUTOundud  by  .1  low  wall  over  wliich  roses  peep  and 

hODejraiicldes  ftin^'  themselves  ia  wild  abundance,  1  tind  a 

c  nuulced  b/  a  plain  stone  bearing  [be  simple  legend : 


JOHN'  STERLING 
DIED     AT     VENTKOB 

iSm  iierTKMiiER,  1844. 

ACKD  38. 

Xmto  young  bay  trees  bow  iheir  heads  over  the  stone,  rose  trees  and 

genuiaois  struggling  for  room  to  grow  amid  ihcir  foli.igc.      A  stream 

of  wnitcr  liieUes  down  outside  the  wall  behind  and  prcsenily  tumbles 

into  the  sea  which  gleams  in  grey  vasiness  around  the  foot  of  the 

clsfiTia  «4uch  the  graveyard  is  dug.    The  church  which  stands  amid 

Ihe  gixves  dates  iMck  to  the  eleventh  century,  and,  like  some  neigh- 

pouring  churches,  seems  (o  have  been  built  to  the  scale  of  the 

island  as  compared  with  the  churches  and  the  siic  of  the  mainland 

"^^'Oss  the  Solent.     On  the  way  to  Biack  Gang  Chine  from  Vcninor 

"^^'c  is  a  church  the  pioponioDS  of  which  are  thus  precisely  set 

'onh  by  a  fonner  sexton  : 

This  chuich  has  crften  dnwn  the  tarioiu  «ye. 

To  tcr  its  length  and  brndth,  (a  see  how  bigb ; 

At  IcQKth  to  meiiuTP  il.  'twai  my  intent 

TliRt  I  might  ccTtify  its.  full  extent. 

lit  liiudth  fiom  ctde  Co  fiMe,  above  the  bench, 

Ib  juit  eleven  feet  tnd  tall  in  Inth ; 

]t>  beislit  from  pivemoit  (u  lh«  ciriliiig  aic/rtai. 

Eleven  feet,  (oui  incbo.  sad  a  quulcr ; 

And  it>  length  front  cut  lo  the  west  end— 

I  tdl  the  tralh  tu  you,  you  may  ilepend — 

Twenty-five  ftct,  font  mche*,  qnarten  thtvf, 

Xs  jnit  <t*  nwaniccacDt.  as  you  may  ibv, 

AjmI  ulniled  cloic  10  the  high  Toad, 

Hdc  yuu  any  join  iii  ptuyct,  and  Ktinhip  God. 

"*s,  with  the  <llfference  of  .i  few  feet  here  and  there,  gives  with 
''^cient  cKiKtncss  the  dimensions  of  the  churdi  in  which  »ome  oC 
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John  Sterling's  rctalions  and  friends  gathered  thirty  years  ago  to  hear 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Burial  Scn-tce  read.  But  tlie  church  was 
1)1)1;  enough  to  hold  all  who  then  recognised  the  fict  that  a  notable, 
man  had  p.issed  iiway  and  left  his  work  unfinished. 

■'  Why  write  the  life  of  Sterling  ? "  Carlylc  asked  liimsclf,  when 
he  had  finished  ilie  biography  of  his  friend,  and  He  answered  that 
he  "had  a  commission   higher   tluii    tlie   world's,    ihc  dicUte   o( 
nature,"     It    is   thirty  years    since    Jolin    Sterling    died,   and    llie 
world,  judging  by  its  accustomed  tests,    Stilt    poses  itself  with  the 
question  formulated  by  Cartyle  on  the  last  page  of  his  work.     At 
a  rule  men's  lives  are  yniiten  because  the  world  has  for  some 
shorter  or  longer  time   been  lilted  i>-ith  the  noise  of  their  work) 
and  wants  to  know  something  of  the  personality  of  the  worker. 
In  the  C1.SC  of  John  Sterling  it  is  probable  that  beyond  the  cirde 
of  his  private  acquaintance  no  one  bad  even  heard  his  name.     Hc 
wrote  a  novel  in  three  volumes  with  a  title  which  in  a  contract' 
form  has  since  been  made  familiar  to  the  world  by  another  novi 
nriter,  though  Mr.  Disraeli  is  free  from  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism 
for  "Arthur  Coningsby"  died  stiltbom.  He,  with  I'rcdcrick  Maurici; 
was  the  co-ptoprictor,  for  a  brief  period,  of  the  A/henaum  after  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  started  it,  and,  afler  struggling  with  it  accordi^^ 
to  the  self-denying  fashion  of  found<:ts  of  ultimately  successful  literary 
undertakings,  had  gladly  got  rid  of  it  for  an   old  song.     He  con- 
tributed some  articles  to  the  London  and  Weslminsttr  Iteview  under 
the  editorship  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  he  wrote  a  good  deal  in  verae 
and  prose,   chiefly  the  former,  for  Blackwood,  being  hailed  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  as  a  coming  poet.     He  wrote  a  tragedy  and  publishetl 
some  books  of  verse,  with  which  the  world  would  have  noiliing  to 
doin  the  way  of  purchase,  and  he  died  quietly  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  after  fleeing  from  the  death  which  had  for  a  dozen  yeat« 
been  relentlessly  pursuing  him,  and  missing  him  at  Falmouth,  I'cn- 
xance,  Naples,  Madeira,  and  other  halting  places,  finally  came  up 
with  him  at  Ventnor.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ■ 

When  the  Life  of  Sterling  was  first  announced  it  would  have  bcOT 
no  wonder  if  men  knowing  anything  of  the  family  had  jumi>ed  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  elder  Sterling  who  was  to  have  his  history' 
written.  In  the  career  of  Edward  Sterling,  quondam  barrister  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  next  captain  of  a  marching  regiment,  next  gentleman 
farmer,  and  finally  "  the  Thunderer '"  of  the  Tt'ma,  there  was  much  to 
attract  a  biographer.  As  part  proprietor,  editor,  and  pnncii>al  leader- 
writer  of  the  Times,  the  elder  Sterling  lived  in  a  world  surrcd  witti 
historic  names,  and  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than,  the  matcriaU 
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at  litod,  his  biograf^y  should  be  written  and  printed.  But  Mi.  Carljie 
do^snot  look  at  things  with  the  itame  glass  asdooTdiniLry  people,  and 
vl-kcreas  the  averagt-  biographer  bent  upon  writing  a  Life  of  Sterling 
w^uld  have  taken  in  hand  the  baty,  bustling,  vigorous,  sticccisful 
Btt-lTer,  Cwiylc  Ml  down  by  the  quid  grave  of  the  ini-alid,  nnsuc- 
cessfiil,  almost  unknown  son,  and  with  an  unfamiliar  gentleness  drew 
for  the  puzzled  world  a  portrait  whose  colours  will  never  fade. 

Sterling  was  an  unsuccessful  iiian  in  the  senxe  of  aiming  at  a 

p<;muneni  place  in  literature  and  dying  absolutely  unknow-n  ro  the 

people.     Hui  "out  of  the  tuib id  whirlpool  of  his  days"  of  bodily 

sLxfTcring  and  weakness  "he  strove  assiduously  to  catch  what  he 

could,"  and  the  result  is  sufficient  to  show  to  those  who  care  to  look 

into  the  routti-r  that  here  was  lost  to  the  world  un  original  thinker, 

ULpible  of  setting  down  his  thoughts  in  pure  musical  English.     It 

kddi  to  the  apparent  sioguUrity  of  the  lad  of  Sterling's  biography 

being  written  at  all  that  it  was  written  twice,  and  by  Iwo  widclj' 

different    nico — Archdeacon     Hare   and    Thomas    Carlyle.      The 

.Archdeacon's  work,  "  John  Sterling's  Essays  and  Tales,"  came  out  in 

lie  troublous  times  of  184S,  and  shared  in  a  great  measure  the  (ate 

"^"Arthur  Coningsby"  and  "The   Election:  a  Poem   in   Seven 

Books."     It  is  a  somewhat  ponderous  affair,  dealing  chiefly  with 

Sterling   from  an   ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  presenting   him,  at 

^lylc  observes  in  one  of  those  curious  letters  he,  Toots-iikc,  writes 

***  'I'msclf  under  the  signature  "  A  Correspondent,"  in  the  guise  of 

f  ghastly  phantasm,  choked  in  thirty-nine-arlide  controversies  or 

""scrablc  Semitic,  anti-Semitic  street  riots,"     As  a  work  of  art 

^^Hdeacon  Hare's  biogtaphy  is  fatally  eclipsed  by  Carlyle's.     Hut  it 

*•  a  .ipecial  value  of  its  own  inasmuch  as  il  eonlains  a  collection  ol 

^•"ling's  literary  essays,  from  which  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  what 

^[^*^tKr  of  man  this  was  who  proved  so  strangely  attractive  to  some 

tl^e  finest  minds  of  the  last  generation — "this  noble  Sterling,  ;i 

•^^^jil  child  of  the  empyrean,  clad  in  bright  auroral  hues  in  die 

'***ii*>ory  of  all  that  knew  him." 

*t  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  half  hour  of  reflection  and 

^^inisccnce  over  Sterling's  grave  to  attempt  a  critical  dissertation 

Wis  literary  style,  whidi  shall  speak  for  itself  in  this  extract  from 

*^tt<r  written  to  his  mother,  he  at  Falmouth  on  the  8lh  of  April, 

■*  3,  and  she  at  Knightsbridge,  already  under  the  shadow  of  deati) 

^i<ih  eight  days  later  finall)'  hid  her  from  human  sight : 

-l/^     *odD  with  Edwin)  la-tlay  lhrou|;h  some  of  the  pUa«nQi  lanu  in  Ihc  ndj>h- 

^T^^'^ood,  loii  WM  (iclightcii,  a*  1  have  olton  been  31  tlic  Mme  *cn«>n,  to  »co 

^   E>iiaimct  under  cvcrj'  hedge.    It  u  pitosanl  to  think  (bit  the  Makct  of  then) 
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can  malcc  otbcr  Aowcn  (or  tbc  eiidcnt  of  Hit  other  oiftiMioai.  We  ba««  koe  a 
*oftncu  b  th«  ait,  >  inwolbotu  of  llie  cloud*,  ftiul  a  mOd  nmiliine,  llut  conlwiM 
in  lovely  peace  witli  the  Gnt  erMn  or  tprtnj;  anil  the  mallow  whiltnm  of  tbe 
Mill  upon  tho  qolel  m.  Tba  whols  up««(  of  llio  world  is  fbll  of  a  qnJct 
hsmiMj'i  that  influence)  e*«n  ont^  bodiljr  frunc,  and  leemt  to  make  one'i  icr; 
limb*  uware  of  lomclliini;  living,  |;ood,  and  immortal  in  all  uound  ui.  Knoving 
how  you  iujr«r  ind  how  weak  you  are,  uijthin);  ia  a  blniine  to  me  that  bclpt  me 
to  vat  oul  of  conCuiion  and  grief  into  the  icnse  of  God  and  jojr.  1  could  not 
indeed  but  fed  bow  mudi  bappiei  I  should  bave  been  tbi>  momiag  had  you  Iwei) 
with  me,  and  ddiehting  as  you  would  hwe  done  in  oil  the  little  u  well  ax  the 
lufe  beauty  of  tbe  world.  Bat  it  wu  *tiU  a  Mliifaetion  to  fed  bow  much  I  owe 
to  you  of  tbe  power  of  perceiving  meaning,  reality,  and  iweetnui  in  nil  twaltliful 
life.  And  thnt  I  coidd  fancy  that  yoo  wete  Rlill  near  mc,  sad  that  1  could  >n 
you,  v&  I  ban  to  often  nccn  you,  lookinjc  with  caroctt  cy«t  at  wayude  flo«-pr«. 

This  passage  was,  of  courae^  not  written  for  publication,  but  I  recall 
it  because  it  contains  in  full  measure  the  pectiliiintics  of  Sterlings 
style,  indicating  its  p^e^1liling  ch.tritctcristics  of  simplicity,  eamestncss, 
and  strength.  There  is  a  letter  written  to  his  little  son  which  I  should 
like  to  quote  in  proof  of  the  success  with  which,  Sterling  triumphed 
over  the  great  difficulty  of  writing  a  really  good  letter  to  a  cjiild. 
Hut  it  is  too  long.  Of  his  strivings  after  the  poefs  crown  the  result 
most  likely  to  be  popular  is  to  be  found  in  the  liltle  duodecimo  in 
seven  books,  in  view  of  which  even  Carlyle  relents,  and  admits  that 
it  "  may  be  considered  to  have  nieriL"  Peter  Mogg,  one  of  the 
candidates  at  "  the  Election,"  is  thus  cleverly  described : 

Though  slioil  of  days,  how  large  the  niitiil  of  man, 
A  godJike  force  enclosed  wilhiu  a  span  ! 
To  climb  Ibe  skies  we  spurn  our  naliuc's  clog, 
And  toil  a&  Titans  to  dect  a  Mogg. 

And  who  wat  Mogg  ?    O  Muae  \  the  mia  dodatr. 
How  ciccllent  bis  worth,  his  parts  hou'  rare. 
A  younger  son.  he  leitmt  in  Oifonl's  halls 
Thesplieta!  haintonie;  uf  billiard -halls, 
Drank,  bunted,  diovc,  and  hid  from  Virtue's  fmm 
His  vcnia]  foUici  in  Dcroium's  gown. 
Too  wise  to  doubt  on  insuHicient  cause. 
He  si^ed  old  Crnnmcr's  lore  nitliuui  a  pause ; 
And  knew  that  logic's  cunning  rules  arc  taught 
To  guard  our  erred,  and  not  invigornlc  thought — 
As  those  bronic  steeds  at  Venice,  kept  for  pride. 
Adorn  a  town  where  not  a  man  can  riiie. 

From  Isis  sent  with  all  her  loud  acclaims. 
The  laws  he  studied  on  the  banks  of  Thames. 
Park,  race,  stA  play,  in  his  capacious  plan. 
Combined  with  Coke  to  form  the  finished  man, 
Until  the  wig's  ambrosial  influence  shed 
Its  last  full  glories  on  the  lawyer's  head. 
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The  polish  of  Sterling**  venificitioR,  here  Itid  upon  witty  though^ 
completes  the  beauty  of  another  passage  conceived  in  quite  different 
humotir: 

Mow  in  her  chunber  alt  alone,  Ibc  maid 

H«  polubcd  Umbi  uid  ibouldera  duaiTBT«d; 

Oac  little  Upci  envc  (he  only  UkIk, 

Odg  little  minoi  caughl  w  dcM  i  tighl ; 

liUd  kingiofi  diuk  *iiil  thadowt  u-iile  ah«  ttood, 

like  Mm*  pile  symph  in  ilarli-tcavcd  soliludc 

Of  RkIu  aoil  (■loamy  wiltrt  all  iIod«. 

Where  lunihinc  turccly  brcaki  on  slump  or  *tone 

TosckiG  the  i-iiion.    Thus  did  the, 

A  itu  in  (tecpett  ni^hi,  intent  but  ftce, 

Glt-uii  thto'  the  rytlcM  >bikncu,  herding  not  ' 

Hci  IxiuCjr's  praiK,  but  mutini;;  u'cr  hrc  l^i. 
Her  ^rmentt  one  by  one  »he  laid  iitide. 

And  (hen  her  knotted  hail's  long  locki  untied 

n^th  cateleii  hikad.  and  down  her  checks  they  Tell, 

Aitd  «'er  bcT  inudcn  botoni's  btue-Teined  svell, 

And  with  her  leircrle  wandered  here  xaA  lher«: 

Tlie  other  hand  iiutained  the  only  drtu 

Thai  now  bat  half- concealed  her  loveliness ; 

And  pMuin^  aimlessly  she  stood  and  thoughl, 

Is  *tq^  besDty,  b;  no  (ear  di^tiaughl. 

■"*  liietuie  daintily  drawn  this  and  delicately  tinted. 

J*  wras  not,  however,  as  Sterling  tlic  author,  l>iU  as  Slerling  the 

'J^'*-*^ ,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  a  biography  from  the  pen  of 

Hcimas  Carlyle;  and  that  thus  for  a  circle  that  includes  all  who 

'ca^j  books  his  grave  is  a  noublc  place.    There  is  nothing  more 

''^  Icing  in  all  we  know  of  Sterling  than  the  manner  in  which  he 

""^^^  people  ton-artls  him  and   made  upon  them  an  instant  and 

^**-i-ng  impression.     A  curious  example  of  this  fai;t  came  iindi.T  my 

P**"^onaI  observation  within  the  last  few  days.      Travelling  down 

*^ssiward.  reading  a  book  with  Sterling's  name  on  the  back  of  ii,  a 

^ii'  who  entered  the  carriage  at  Bristol  started  off  a^  at  a  tangent 

*<ight  thereof— telling  me  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  pleasant  con- 
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jJr*"^'*ation  a  good  deal  about  Sterling,  whom  she  had  known   in 

^*-^eit3.     "  I  have  a  sood  m.tny  astL-cabte  and  valuable  acouaint- 


*^«s  here,"  writes  Sterling  from  FunchaJ,  3 td  Match,  1838;  "one 
..  _  (wo  of  whom  I  hope  I  may  hereafter  reckon  as  friends." 
^^^'^^ciiiog  to  the  bright  talk  of  ray  anonymous  acquaintance,  I  could 

^ll  undcTstand  how  readily  Sterling  took  to  the  society  iic  fell  in 
1^,  *^'h  at  Funchal.     Fruin  her  I  gained  a  clearer  impression  of  the 

^^Bg  Sterling — a  tall,  somewhat  sljjn,  slightly  stooping  figure,  with 


*^8ht  eyes,  quick  manner,  and  free  tongue.     "  He  seemed  to  like  to 
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talk  to  bdics  rather  thitn  to  men,  was  perfectly  at  home  in  their  cont 
piuiy,  and  was  an  immense  favourite.  He  had  a  very  musical  vokq 
and  I  can  remcnibci  his  reading  to  mc  the  'Sexton's  Daughieri 
which  hod  just  come  out  He  was  in  tlie  highest  spirits  tliat  daj 
I'rorctsor  Wil.^on  having  paid  him  a  great  compLimenl  in  RlathtvKll 
l!ut  ii  w.is  not  by  Udics  alone,  or— with  deference  to  Madeira — H 
ladies  most,  that  Sterling  was  chiefly  prized.  Thirty-six  years  ag 
some  young  men  in  London,  with  the  view  of  more  closdy  cnjoyia 
eadi  other's  society,  founded  a  club.  It  was  limited  to  forty  mem 
bcrs,  and  in  llie  short  list  will  be  found  some  names  which  the  wotl 
would  not  now  willingly  let  die,  though  at  the  time  it  knew  little  oi 
notliinfj  of  the  owners.  Amongst  the  forty  let  me  mention  Alfr« 
Tennyson,  Thomas  Cariylc,  C.  L.  Easllakc,  George  Comewall  Lewi^ 
John  Stuait  Mill,  and  R.  Monckton  Milncs.  These  are  men  whon 
wc  recognitre  to-day  as  kings  and  princes  in  the  world  where  thi 
guinea  stamp  of  rank  is  awarded  to  the  brightest  intellecL  Am 
these  were  they  who,  wanting  to  give  their  club  a  name,  called  : 
al^er  their  chosen  companion  Sterling. 

Wlialever  Was  bright  and   genial  and  intellectual  in  society  <A 
thirty-five  years  ago  gravitated  towards  Joiin  .Sterling,  and  he  tOwardi| 
it.     His  name  is,  in  a  strange  way.  linked  with  the  past  of  some  men 
who  seem  to  have  lived  ages  and  to  have  done  wonders  since  last,  ii 
some  perhaps  forgotten  place,  they  shook  liands  witli  Sterling,  anq 
went  their  way,  not  knowing  that  they  should  see  his  bright  face  do 
more.     The  other  day,  in  the   House  of  Commons,  1  saw  Mr. 
Gladstone  rise  after  the  Premier  had  sat  down,  having  announced 
that  the  Government  would  not  proceed  further  witli  the  Endowed 
Schools   Act   Amendment   Bill,  and   1   heard  him  make    one  of 
the  most  telling  speeches  he  ever  delivered  in  the   House.     Ha 
was  defending  Lord  LytCelton  and  his  colleagues  in  their  adtninittial 
tion  of  the  ,\ct,  and  was  exposing  what  he  regarded  as  the  red 
motives  of  the  Government  in  introducing  the  Bill.     1  ought  to  bavi 
been  thinking  of  the  probable  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the  politia 
of  the  hour,  and  upon  the  position  of  parlies.     But  I  confess  thai  a 
I  looked  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  furrowed  fecc  lighted  up  with  thi 
glow  of  eloquence,  and  heard  him  speak  of  Loni  I.ytieltwn,  I  wa 
thinking  that  here  were  two  friends  of  Sterlings  wlio  knew  him  who 
he  and  they  fult  the  wild  pulsation  that  precedes  engagement  in  strifi 

When  (hey  hcaid  their  dnys  hcrore  Ihem  anil  Ihc  tumult  of  their  life. 

Lord    Lyltciton    was    one   of  the    "Sterling   Club,"   and   of  Lor 
Lyttelton's  champion  we  f»id  Sterling  writing  in  a  letter  to  his  m- 


to  his  m«4b 
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in  llw  fifsi  month  of  1831): — "Gladslonc  has  three  litUc  agSLte  crosses 

«h  ich  he  vrill  give  )'ou  for  my  little  ffxrls.    Will  you  despatch  them  to 

Hastings  wh«n  you  have  the  o|)ponunily  ?     1  have  not  yet  seen 

ClatlKioac's  •  Church  and  Sute,"  bm  as  there  in  a  copy  in  Rome  I 

hope  soon  to  lay  hands  on  it.     I  saw  yesterday  in  the  Ti'ivv^  a  furious 

ud,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  most  absurd  attack  on  him  and  it,  and  the 

lew  Oxonian  sdiooL"  Since  January,  1839,  the  T^mes  has  had  occa- 

(<on  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  it^  space  to  consideration  of  Mr.  Glad- 

)(one  and  his  doings.    Who  shall  s^y  that  some  of  its  columns  might 

Dot   have  been  of  necessity  opened  to  the  record  of  great  things 

Mcomplished  by  John  Sterling  had  he  lived  to  wrear  grey  hairs  in 

'S74,  instead  of  dying  in  1844  with  a  whole  life  yet  before  him  ?    I 

sofTnitimc*  fancy  that  in  apportioning  praise  to  successful  workers  wc 

^'^  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  relative  length  of  their  life 

and  the  consequent  fullness  of  ihcii  opportunity.     ^Vc  say  thai  Keats 

"Tote  "  Endymion,"  and  has  such  a  place  in  literature ;  that  Words- 

"■onh  wrote  "  'lite  Excursion,"  and  has  sudi  another.     But  we  never 

wy,    wlH-n  wc  think  of  the  two  men  and  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  that 

'^CiiaB  published  "  Endymion  "  when  he  was  in  his  iwenty-third  year, 

">^  died  in  his  twenty-sixth ;  and  that  "  The  Excursion  "  was  pub- 

l>sh«d  when  its  author  was  forty-four,  and  that,  on  the  whole.  Words- 

*'**"th  had  eighty  years  in  which  to  make  himself  famous.     In  arith- 

'"*2tic,  eighty,  as  compared  with  iweniysix,  is  more  than  three  to 

<">c    But  in  passing  judgment  on  men's  lives,  eighty  and  twenty-six 

*'*?■  as  a  rule,  e(|ual  in  the  sight  of  the  world.    And,  indeed,  1  do  not 

krto^  how  we  are  to  complain  of  this.     The  world  measures  most 

''^>*»gs  by  ayard  of  tape,  and  the  question  in   gaviging  the  present 

''*i»jc  of  a  picture,  a  book,  or  a  piece  of  statuary,  is,  What  is  it 

*^t*aany  worth?    According  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  forthcoming 

"    *Jie  producer's  bust  placed,  high  or  low,   in  our  ^Valhalta,  and 

***^Mher_a*  a  daily  habit  he  wrote  in  buoyant  health  like  Sir  Walter 

^'-^'^tt,  or  was  a  i>oor  dyspeptic  like  Pope,  whether  he  had  fifty  years 

"*     ^o  his  work  in  or  five-and-twenly,  are  matters   of  no  account 

'»    x,s. 

^Sterling  died  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  but  he  had  not  lived,  in  the 
''-*1  sense  of  living,  for  more  than  twenty-eight  When  he  was  twenty- 
'•'-Jlj-cars  of  age  a  constitutional  weakness  of  health  culminated  in  a 
'^^^te  of  prostration  from  which  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would 
'"^^over.  "  All  prospects  in  this  world  were  now  apparently  shut 
"t^On  him  ";  but  his  strong  spirit  triumphed  over  the  disease,  and  he 
**'^vly  got  well  again.  Yet  at  no  subsequent  period  of  his  life  did  he 
^i^w  what  it  was  to  be  in  vigorous  health,  or  to  be  able  to  xi\3.n  i 
VpL.  Xin.j  N.S,  iSpi.  \ 
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day's  work  in  advance  wilh  the  certainty  of  getting  \X\ 
"  Alas  I  liis  «'l)ol«  IlTc,  especialiy  bb  winter  life,  had  to  be  I 
on  wavering  drift  sand,  nothing  ccn:iin  in  it  except,  if  post 
or  three  hours  of  work  snatched  from  the  general  whtrlpc 
dubious  four-and-twcnty."  On  the  toth  of  August,  i8+4, 
to  Mr.  Carlylc : — 

Fm  the  linl  lime  far  many  uanUu  it  b«cbi  posublc  to  lend  fan  m  I 
merely,  howent,  for  roiKmbraccc  and  fiu«w«IL  Oa  higher  iiuli« 
nolhlnz  to  tnf.  I  licsd  the  commoa  rood  into  Uie  gieil  dukncw  « 
thnught  oT  fear,  and  vrilh  v«y  much  of  hope.  CcrUtnty,  indeed,  I  1 
Wilh  rcenrd  lo  ycu  tod  mc  I  cmnot  htpa  lo  write :  baT{D|;  lunhin);  fl 
krrp  *hat  the  ltd  of  llioac  wcretii  with  all  the  itam  wcii;ht(  that  m  la 
Towards  mc  it  i«  tlkU  more  liue  than  lowuiU  CoglMd  that  do  inaii  hit 
done  tike  yuu.  Huna  btcfn  you  !  If  1  nn  lcn<j  a  hjnJ  when  /ttEKi 
noi  be  wauling.  It  h  M  vciy  Htiaiisc  but  not  one  hundreth  put  ■ 
seems  to  llie  >(anders-by. 

A  week  later  he  was  dead,  and  to-day 

HU  part  in  all  Ihe  pomp  ihnt  filU 
The  eirciut  at  the  summer  hiik 
It — that  his  grave  is  gtc«n. 


The  Immortality  of  Song. 

EVER  dies  the  poet's  song, 

Never  rusts  the  minstrel's  lyre. 
Sent  to  charm  the  humaa  thronj^ 
Sent  to  luDdle  living  tire 

In  all  hearts  that  reign. 
Other  things  may  pass  away 

When  their  fleeting  work  is  wrought, 
Worn  by  swift  or  slow  decay : 
But  not  iniages  of  thought, 

Shapen  in  the  brain. 

Crown  and  sceptre  these  may  fade. 

Glaive  and  javelin  these  may  rust, 
Ignominiously  be  laid 

With  their  owners  in  the  dust, 

When  their  task  is  done ; — 
But  the  thoi^ht  which  nerved  the  hand 

To  grasp  that  bauble  or  that  steel, 
Thrills  in  song  through  many  a  land, 

.\nd  surviving  nations  feel 

Its  course  is  scarce  begun. 

Themes  by  captive  minstrels  sung 

In  the  dreamess  of  a  cdl, 
Into  battle-life  have  sprung, 

With  a  power  invincible 

To  rouse  the  souls  of  slaves ; 
Who  have  rent  their  bonds  in  twain, 

Howe'er  strong  those  bonds  might  be, 
And  re-echoed  the  re£rain 

Of  those  lays  of  liberty' 

Over  tyrants'  graves  ! 

Rome's  a  wreck,  but  Virgil  lives ; 

And  Greece  a  myth,  but  Homer's  song, 
Perennial  and  undimmed,  still  gives 
joy  to  the  ages  borne  along 

Adown  the  stream  of  Time; 

\  1 
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And  Miriam's  ode,  and  David's  psalm, 
Preserved  from  patriarchal  years, 

The  triumphs  of  a  race  embalm, 

Their  passions  and  their  tears — 

Hot  as  the  burning  dime. 

Never  dies  the  poef  s  song — 

Mute  his  haip-strings  may  remain, 
Till  some  tale  of  grief  or  wrong 

Wakes  them  into  life  again 

For  a  purpose  high : — 
But,  while  passion  ebbs  and  flows, 

Fancy  captive  leads  the  will, 
While  a  woodland  blossom  blows, 

Or  remains  a  rippling  rill, 

Song  can  never  die  I 


G.  LiNNAUS  Banks.- 


Waterside   Sketches. 


I.— WHARFEUALK  AND  ITS  GRAYLING. 

fE\V  nmbles  n-ith  his  rod  will  atTord  tbe  angler  morel 
pleasure,  none  will  be  wiih  better  welcome  recalled  duriitg 
those  musings  when,  lounging  by  the  ruddy  Are  iii  a 
A  stomiy  tn-ilight,  lie  turns  over  pa^c  after  page  of  thai 
ttfiil  and  ncver-fiiiling  photographic  album  which  is  stored  vrith 
laics  of  memor)',  than  his  visit  to  Wharfnkle.  It  is  an  autumn's 
iment  that  will  well  bear  the  wintcr'x  reHection.  The  Southrons 
il  kingdom  arc  guilty  of  a  he^vy  crime ;  they  do  not  Icnow  as 
about  Voricshirc  as  they  ought  to  do.  Most  people  I  have 
|d — except  perhaps  the  Gcnnans — cxerdse  the  right  of  re- 
Bg  remarkably  ignorant  of  their  own  country :  and  it  must  be 
Bed  with  shamefacedneai  we  Kngli.sh  arc  not  a  whil  behind 
nations  in  general  ignorance  of  the  beauties  of  our  own 
YorkKhirc  cspcciaJly  suffers  ftom  this  singular  neglect. 
;  with  men  and  women  who  are  aware  that  the  St-  Lcger  is 
>onc3Uter,  and  that  Doncaster  is  in  Yorkshire  ;  that  there  are 
of  nasty,  though  jierluiiis  wholesome,  mineral  water  at 
Lte,  and  that  Scarborough  is  a  fashionable  and  late  watering 
piicy  may  possibly  too  remember  bcmg  taught  at  school 
shire  is  the  largest  county  in  England  ;  they  may  be  in  a 
I  assure  you  that  il  i>roduce.s  a  popular  pudding  which  mates 
ith  the  Roa.st  Uccf  of  Old  England ;  they  have  vague 
[it  is  famous  for  "tykes." 

jrkshire    has  been    gifted  with  natural    advantages  :u)d 

Ich  arc  unrivalled.     I  have  set  to  myself  in  this  jiaper  the 

|iping*  about  the  grayling  as  you  find  him  in  the  romantic 

I  could  fill  many  a  page  with  glorifications  of  the  sweet 

es,  the  lofty  fells,   the  far-stretching  wolds,  the  rolling 


yutil  "|;ossiping"  advisedly.    A  critic  in  llic  Aendtmy  putt  me 

I '. — "  Though  he  a  gundous  and  diffuse,  he  docs  luccecd  now 

pnting  a  tjuite  homely  picluie  of  the  iccncs  for  which  he  cirei.'* 

almoi.1  Haltering.    Gamilous  and  difTusc  .'    To  be  sore  I  am. 

\  lo  be  (i>  In  ihc  cati  of  tbe  cbaptcr.    AV'e  may  be  angry  and  • 

;  potfJhie  to  l>e  eamiloiK  and  botr  not  ?     By  your  leare,  worthy 

pcil  !>])innn  "  will  amble  nlong  at  his  own  pace,  and  turn  aiide 

Id  tliai  umpis  him. 
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moors,  the  nre  historical  association!^  and  tlie  bounteous  mineni]  and 
sgricultuial  features  of  the  rich  coimiy  whicli  covers  S>oS3  square 
miles  of  territory  as  imiiorliint  as  any  to  the  weltare  of  the  State^ 
Hut  1  forbear.     Wharfcdnlc  will  lie  ample  nutterial  fo»  ont  chafKer.    ^ 

111  justice  to  my  rcidcrs  I  feel  moved  to  .idmit  the  jwssibility  of 
lookiiiji  upon  ^MiarfedaJe  with  eyes  that  refused  to  behold  defects,  of 
hurr)  in^-  to  its  woods  and  streams  in  a  frame  of  mind  under  which  I 
should  Itave  magnified  into  piduresqucneiK  the  most  ordinary  land- 
scapt.  In  a  word  I  had  been  aiiending  ihc  Briti»h  Asaodation 
mecling  at  Bradford.  I  had  drenched  mj-self  with  scieiKx:  had 
peiscvcringly  sat  out  the  sectional  gatherings ;  had  courageously 
endeavoured  to  follow  dissertation;  on  dirt,  dust,  and  brickbats; 
had  pretended  to  be  Intere«tod  in  discussions  on  shoddy,  in  the 
honiologiiex  of  oxalic  acid,  ihenmal  conductivity,  protoplasm,  the 
vlerirical  phenomena  which  accompany  the  contraction  of  the  cup  of 
Venus's  fly  trap,  hypcrclliplic  functions,  and  serpent  worship  in  the 
pre-historic  era.  These  arc  serious  subjects,  and  far  be  it  from  rac  to 
scoff  at  the  learned  pai«rs  read  to  ctpjain  ihem.  On  the  rootiary 
I  owe  them  a  special  vote  of  thanks,  which  I  hereby  propost-,  second, 
and  carry  nein.  (on.,  for  tJic  excellent  preparation  iliey  proved  for  rtie 
raomi.'nt  of  release.  Bradford  was  eminently  hospitable  and  pleasant 
during  that  Uritish  Association  visit,  Imt  there  was  one  m«ml>er,  1 
vxn  honestly  voutrli,  who  joyfully  nishi-d  to  tht  ticket  oflicc  and 
booked  " straight  away.'  as  the  railway  porters  have  it,  to  Otlcy,  and 
who,  putting  away  the  spectacles  and  solemn  demeanour  that  became 
a  saxMiil  of  the  nineteenth  ccniuri-,  lit  hi*  nieerscliauni  and  began  to 
civerhaiil  his  fly-book  the  momeiil  the  train  started. 

The  Wharfc  illustrates  the  old  saying  "  Variety  is  charming, "*  for 
it  is  a  decided  mixture  of  gentleness  and  anger.  You  would  scared)- 
fancy,  standing  on  the  handsome  bridge  spanning  il  at  Tad- 
caster,  that  the  docile  river  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable  is  so 
obstreperous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dale.  The  scenery  of  I^twcc 
Wharfcdale  is  not  so  striking  as  that  which  delights  you  as  jxnu  inisli 
upwards,  but  the  grayling  fishing  is  infinitely  superior.  SiroUii^ 
down  stream  on  the  right  bank  at  Boston  Spa  there  is  some  open 
water  that  should  be  tried  in  passing.  It  would  be  convenient 
[icrhaps  to  remark  here  that  some  of  the  best  portion*  of  the  Wharfe 
are  strictly  preserved,  and  that  the  angler  should  fish  rather  down  than 
up  the  stream.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  towards  Wctheib)-; 
at  a  place  called  Flint  Mills  there  is  a  splendid  piece  of  grayling 
water,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  reijuisite  permission  to  bring 
it  under  contribution.    Welheibj  ■may  be  passed  by  lightly,  but  not 


\ 


CalirqghllB.     EvcD  now  the  angling  there  is  good,  but  il  has, 
common  with  that  of  c\ctj-  fishing  station  in  the  couniry,  gfeatly ' 
dcinioiatcd  during  tltc  last  few  yean.    Above  Harewood  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  "Open  Sesame"  a>  the  preserves  at 
Arthington  you  may  capture  plenty  of  grayling  and  a  few  trout. 
A.l>out  twenty  yean  ago  an  angling  dub  ai  Harewood  rented  one  side 
or  the  stream,  and  then  (he  grayling  filing 'of  the  Wharfe  was  in  iiaa 
prime.     Recently,  conversing  with  a  gentleman  who  was  bom  in  the 
diKtiict,  he  assured  mc  he  once  snir  a  basket  of  scvcnty-livc  gray- 
ting  taken  with  the  fly  in  one  day  by  one  rod  between  CollinghamJ 
ar>«d  Wuodhalt — a  piece  of  luck,  I  need  scarcely  add,  never  to  be" 
approached  in  these  later  days. 

>Vt  Oticy,  for  some  cause  not  very  exjilainalile,  pnylinK  arc  not  so 

nxx  mcrous  as  trout ;  but  whether  your  purpose  in  vLsiiing  Wharfedalc  b;: 

n&rxibling  or  angling,  or  both  (which  is  far  better),  Otiey  will  be  found 

a    ouQvenieDt  head  centre.     Here  I  had  purposed  makings  some- 

W'hai  jirotracted  hail,  knowing  that  sport  would  diminish  in  proportion 

"*    the  scenery  of  Upper  WTiarfedale  increased  in  variety  and  beauty, 

"*5idc3,  Ollcy  is  in  itself  a  pretty  place— a  sweet  refuge  for  the 

"^•^arj-.     If  it  be  any  gratification  to  know   that  long   before  the 

*-*>Oqucst  the  manor  hereabouts  wa.*  given  to  the  Archbishops  of 

••^rlt.  open  that  red-covered  book  on  the  coffee-room  table,  and 

you  vill  sec  the  details  in  black  and  white.      I  remember  reading 

'***Qcn'herc  in  a  treatise  on  grayling  that   the  fish  was  introduced 

**'*^   the  country  by  monks  when  England  was^to  coin  a  word — 

"^S  isgxiiscdly  a  moiikt-ry,  and  that  the  good  St,  .\mbrose  was  paiti- 

*^'^tly  fond  of   the  grayling.     Tlie  saint  in   that  case  knew  what 

^t^*"^   good  for  himself.     This  thought  occurred  to  me  on  glancing  at 

*   above-mentioned  litemluie  of  the  coffee-room,  and  1  then  further 

,***^njbercd  how  the  saints  and  abbots  and  holy  friars  invariably 

'*^J»ed  their  abodes  near  a  river  of  great  fisli-producing  capabilities, 

g.  ^^  how  ihey  often  supplemented  the  stream  with  ponds  and  stews 

*"      the   more  ready  and   certain    supply  of  their  larders.      Il   is 

^^*^oally  conceded  that    the  grayling,   not   being  indigenous    to 

^^*^isb  streams,  must   have   been   imported    firom    the   Continent, 

*^^Ob«bly  from  Germany,  and  the  monks  might  as  reasonably  be 

^-Teditcd  with  the  importation  as  any  oilier  class  of  men. 

I  thould  have  remained  longer  at  Otley  had  1  not  on  the  vety 

list  day  encounteicd  a  hair   of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  mc  at 

Bradford.      A    wretched    Dryasdust,    full   of  archaeology,    pursued 

mc  relentlessly  with  his  facts  and  fancies,  which  were,  truth  to  tell, 

a  pretty  equally  mixed  assortment.    He  told  me  that  Atbelitan  had 
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had  dealings  with  Oiley,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  whether  tint 
eminent  Saxon  king  tied  \m  own  flies.    The  jihiloiopher  at  first.  I  h 
fear,  su!(pct:tcd  me  of  trying  to  t;ct  a  rise  out  of  him,  but  after  a  ikiuxu  | 
meekly  informed  me  that  he  had  perused  most  of  the  ancient  docu- 
menu  concerning  that  part  of  the  Riding,  but  had  observed  nothing 
that  would  throw  a  light  upon  the  subjecL     I  aiu  not  sure  to  this] 
moment  whether  the  pal  ient  antiquarian  said  this  in  ImmUe  innu> 
cence  or  as  a  covert  rebuke.     A  short  disunce  out  of  the  towji 
stands  B  cliff  called   the  Chevtn,  and  this  ti^  as  readers  of  oId-1 
fanhioned  angling  books  knon',   with  a   trifling  diflerence   in  Ihej 
spelling,  also  the  name  of  a  certain  fish. 

"The  Chcvint"  said  the  rev.  gentleman,  "used  to  present"— 
"  Ah  I  talking  of  chub,"  I  remarked,  "  do  you  ever  find  any  in  th«] 
Wharfei*" 

Then   the   archa:ologist — who,  by  the  way,  was  not   the   genial] 
inform.ant  whom  we  are  always  glad  to  meet  and  grateful  to  hear, 
but  an  unii)iiigated  bore  chock-full  of  conceit — gave  tip  the  angler  as 
a  bad  investment,  and  shuffled  behind  him.     It  did  so  unfortunately  J 
t)»ppen  that  jiisi  ttien  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  rastlng  his  fitei 
upon  the  stream,  and  somehow  or  other  the  archicologist  manag 
to  receive  the  dropper  in  the  rim  of  his  wideawake;  indeed,   it] 
might  as  well    be   confessed    that  another  inch  and  the  mening'sj 
S|)ort  would  have  included  an  archicologist's  ear.    Tlie  wonhy  nian,l 
however,  insisted  upon  accompanying  me,  saw  nic  to  my  chamber  | 
door  at  night,  and  was  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  on  myJ 
appearance  in  the  morning.    The  grayling  of  Otley  were  no  doubtj 
gainem  by  this  intrusive  companionship,  inasmuch  as  the  pcrsecutedj 
angler  who  was  in  search  of — 

Respitt respite,  and  Depcnthe 

from  the  parliament  of  science,  lost  no  time  in  reckoning  with  his  | 
host  and  departing  from  the  "field  ofOtho." 

Tiic  railway  has  accomplished  many  wonders  and  overcome  many. 
difficulties.  Steadily  and  surely  it  has  intruded  into  the  realms  ofl^ 
romance  and  reduced  them  lo  its  own  utilitarian  level.  But  Upper  "" 
^VharfedaIe  hitherto  has  defied  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  penreive  how  ~" 
it  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  permanent  way  over  Harden  and  Jl 
Conistone  Moors,  or  to  convert  Bollon  Abbey  into  a  station  and  J 
Great  VVhernside  into  a  terminus.  Ii  fills  me,  I  confess,  with  a-* 
savage  glee  to  spread  out  the  map  and  behold  how  the  iron  hone^ 
has  snorted  and  screamed  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  balmy  moorlands,.Ki 
and  then  slopped  short,  sullen  and  defeated.     Thrice  did  he  start  i 
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to  ioxaAe  th«  dbuict  of  which  Skipton  maybe  taken  as  the  soulhc 
KipoR  tlie  esLttem,   the  Wesiniorcland    border  the  wcstcro,    a 
Bunard  Castle  the  northern  limits.     At  Ilklcy  he  was  fri^hlencd 
KombflJd's  Moor  and  the  ujthnds  towards  liollon.   At  t*;ttcley  Bridgej 
Dallovgill    and    Applctrcwick    Moors    blocked    the  way;    aiid  at 
I'Cybum  a  judicious   halt  was  wunded,  at  least  for  the  present. 
None  but  strong,  cnduiing  pedcstriaos  can,  therefore,  do  Wharfedala 
full  justice,  and  it  may  be  here  said  generally  thai  every  luni  of  th« 
Ktream  from  Otley  to  ils  source  under  the  btow  of  Cam   I'ell    wiE 
repay  the  pedestrian,  and  reveal  new  surprises  in  itself,  in  the  vistas 
beyond,  and  in  the  ever-vxrying  quantities  and  qualities  of  its  steej^ 
*vooded  banks.  f 

Ilkley  and  Ben  Rhydding  receive  much  of  iheir  popularity  from 

''i*  sccnciy  of  the  Wharfc,  and  the  former  watering-place,  so  well 

known  to  hydropalhists,owcs  ils  repute  as  much  to  the  little  impuliioiis 

stream  galloping  down  the  bree/y  side  of  Rombalds,  as  to  the  bracing 

niouQtain  air.     But  we  cannot  afford  to  linger  here,  with  Bollou  .\libey 

'*^clconing  us  onward.     Ilolton  Bridge,  reached  from  Ilkley  by  a. 

"^^'ightful  fi»'e  miles  of  road,  overlooking  the  Wliarfe  on  the  right 

*nci    hugging  umbrageous  woods  on  the  left,  will  serve  admirably 

'*"     the  wanderer's  head-quarters.     The  hamlet  itself  offers  nothing 

^extraordinary,    but   the   view  above  and   below  from   the  bridge, 

^onaljining    the    pastoral    and    picturesque    iu    liamioiiiovis    pro- 

'**^'^>on5,    b    grand.      Having    procured    his    ticket,    easily     ob- 

**tQ^ljle  at  tjie  jf^j^  ;u,d  turned  into  the  meadow  on  the  left  bank 

*1\«  river,  it  would  save  lime  if  the  angler  did  not  put  his  rod 

S^thcr  until  he  had  arrived  al  the  plantation  adjoining  the  grounds 

.       Bolton  Abbey.     Indeed  he  would  be  wise,  if  a  stranger  to  the 

^*-^ined  ruins,  to  inspect  them  before  going  down  to  the  river,  and 

^^*aess  himself  of  the  legends  and  architectural  features  of  the  [ilace. 

,    *-*^  are  fascinating.     Let  us  sit  down  upon  this  meadow  gmss  and 

-  '^^t"  the  legend-imchief.     First  look  abroad.     For  a  little  space  in 

j,^***t  and  across  the  stream  you  h.tvc  a  parlc'like  |>rospect,  lawn  and 

*^^S  appearing  at  imctvals.     Towards  the  priory,  however,  ilie  noble 

Jr^Ods  close  in  high  and  tliick,  making  us  curious  to  see  how  the 

^I'^iajfe,  "the  swift  Werfe"  of  the  poet  Spenser,  threads   its  way 

f    ***wgh  the  devious  overhung  course.      In  many  places  yonder  llie 

*ge  touches  the  water.      The  earlier  tints  of  autumn  arc  already 

^^ling  over  the  leaves,  for  the  sportsmen  have  for  three  weeks  been 

'5*^'*S'^  *^<=  stubble  and  turnips,  and  we  can  hear  the  fretjuenl  crack 

Iheir  fowling-pieces  away  in  the  fields.      Wharfedale,  when  the 

^*^iainn  tints  are  at  their  prime,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  sights 
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itnaginiible :  nnd  for  this  reason,  and  nlso  perhaps  l>ecaU9e  thj 
grayling  '<&  \r\  good  cooditioa  in  October,  il  is  ihc  resort  of  touris 
when  other  places  are  deserted.  A  fine  herd  of  Herrfords,  mc 
eflectire  or;tll  ciiile  as  eomponenl  pans  of  a  landscape,  contented 
lie  ander  the  trees  or  crop  the  suoculeni  herbage.  The  smoke  rises 
above  jronder  orchard  blue  and  sUnight,  sure  fh^  that  the  year  is 
waning  and  that  the  atmosphere  b  flavoured  with  frotl.  A  rudd]r-_ 
faced  Yorkshire  boy  swings  on  the  gate,  which  his  sisters,  as  Utt! 
sislets  always  do,  willingly  s«t  in  moiioiL  The  stream  is  he 
shallow  and  wide,  hut  the  bouldery  bed  has  been,  and  anon  will 
again,  washed  by  a  fiirioiis  torrent,  the  scouring  of  moor  and  fell  (or 
many  a  mile.  1 1  is  a  peculiarity  of  much  of  the  XVharfe  that  whilc- 
oD  one  side  the  river's  bed  shelves  very  gently  to  the  centre,  on  thS 
other  it  tuns  deep  under  a  high  and  generally  cuning  shore.  Higher 
up  the  stream  the  woods  lift  up  their  grandly  plumed  heads  far^ 
(ownrds  the  sky,  and  you  know  that  close  at  hand,  concealed  behir 
the  superabundant  foliage,  is  the  remnant  of  what  wat  once  Bolt 
Abbey.  This  is  why  I  suggcit  you  should  lay  aside  your  rod  and 
n  S]>ace  here,  postponing  acquaintance  with  the  grayling  in  favour  i 
traditionarj"  lore. 

And  now  for  the  legend  of  Bolton  Prior}*,  Perhaps  on 
thoughts  it  will  interest  us  more  if  we  stroll  towards  it  ,ind  talk  as  ' 
KO.  The  field  we  are  now  crossing,  and  whose  fine  soft  grass 
hounds  beneath  our  footfall  ,is  if  it  were  the  turf  of  a  well-kept  lawn, 
was  selected,  they  say,  for  camping  ground  by  Prince  Rupert  on  his 
iray  to  Marston  Moor,  and  if  that  impulsive  freebooter  acted  upon 
his  cusiomaiy  principles  he  looted  those  fat  (armyarda  to  a  prctqr 
good  tune.  The  old  jiriory  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  picture  which  )iasl 
been  faithfully  filled  in  by  Whitaker  in  his  "  History  of  Craven  "  :- 
"  But  after  all  the  glories  of  Bolton  arc  on  the  north.  Whatever  : 
most  fastidious  taste  could  reijuire  to  constitute  a  perfect  landscape,!^ 
not  only  found  here  but  in  its  proper  place.  In  fioni  and  imr 
(liately  under  the  eye  is  a  smooth  expanse  of  park-like  enclowi 
spotted  with  native  elm.  ash,  etc.,  of  the  finest  growth,"  The  "etc," 
you  will  note,  include  some  patriarchal  beeches,  oaks,  aspens,  poplars, 
and,  half  way  up  the  opposite  slope,  there  are  some  moimtaia  ashes 
tliat  in  the  late  autumn  will  gleam  a  bla/e  of  rubies  on  the  )itllsuj& 
"On  the  right,  a  skirting  oak  wood  with  jutting  points  of  grey  rodi ; 
on  the  left,  a  rising  copse.  Still  forward  "—he  means  up  the  ri»-CT — 
"  are  seen  the  aged  groves  of  Bolton  Park,  the  growth  of  centuries  \^ 
and  farther  yet  the  barren  and  rocky  distances  of  Simon's  Scat 
Baxdea  Fell  contrasted  to  the  warmth,  fertility,  and  luxuriant  foli 
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of  tht  valley  bcltw."  The  ruins  of  Bolton  are  exquisite  and  well 
kep«,  bill  ihe  pride  of  Vorkshire  beyond  comparison  in  this 
matter  is  fttaielj  Pouritaiat  Abbey  at  Studlcy  Royal, 

Pursuing  our  way  upvmnL!  the  woodi  on  either  side  hem  ii»  in ; 
tinkling   brooks  and  fiiiry-like  glens   apjicar ;   the  WhArfc,  having 
assumed  every  shape  of  which  a  rivet  h  capable,  henceforth  consis- 
tently retains  the  eharact eristics  of  a  mountain  stream.     Immediately 
above  thv  prior/ its  bed  is  rtiIIofUi{^boiild«n;  beyond  it  nms  still  and 
decii ;  hen;  it  narrows  and  there  it  widens — everywhere  it  has  the 
tri^ht  bubbling  charm  of  variety.    Thi*  is  wluit  we  have  for  two 
miles,  and  then  we  reach  the  Strid.     Ai  this  spot — the  Mecca  of  the 
llTjarfcdalc  tourist — the  river  gallops  through  a  deep  sluice  between 
Ivo  rocks,  so  narrow  that  you  may  stride  across  it.     Hence  its  name. 
And  here  it  is  the  legend  must  be  told ;  after  which  let  the  gniyling 
loc!>lc  mil. 

^A  certain  ftihiness  about  the  story  makes  it  (gutte  appropriate  A\ 
thUs  time  and  place.  One  Lady  Alice  liad  a  son  who  came  to  an  - 
iir»  timely  end  in  thin  madly  hurrying  current  which,  as  we  sit  over  it,  ■ 
^JN»£i.n  in  our  ears.  The  story  has  been  best  tolil  by  Rogers,  who 
•h£>JI>  witi)  the  reader's  penni.vMun,  tell  it  3);ain  for  our  benehl. 
Woidsworlh's  version,  though  substantially  the  same,  is,  compnicd 
tt-ith  Kogers's,  even  "as  water  unto  wine."    Says  Rogers: — 

At  Kmbxy  nine  ilic  mitlin  beU, 
The  Max  «m  rou^ttl  <ni  ISAnie n  fell : 
Tliv  min|;lod  lountls  M«rc  Kicclliii);.  dyin^ 
And  down  the  Wharre  n  hem  was  flying : 
When,  nent  the  cabin  in  (he  wood. 
In  UTino  clad  nnd  fomt  green, 
Willi  hound  in  !ci»h  ind  hawV  in  hood. 
The  huy  uf  Ki^cnianil  w»  leta. 
Bliihs  wai  liis  noiii:— >  tout;  or  yora : 
But  where  the  roclc  it  lent  in  two. 
And  the  HTcr  nishn  throuf*]!, 
His  voice  wn*  heard  no  more. 
"rwa«  hut  x  s1c|>,  Ihc  gulf  he  p.i53eil : 
But  that  alc|)— It  wan  his  Insi  ■ 
A*  Ihroiii^h  the  mUl  lie  uiiigcil  his  way 
(A  cloud  Ihat  hovcn  night  nnd  dny), 
The  hound  hung  bacit,  and  lack  he  drew 
The  mailer  and  hii  merlin  too  I 
That  TiUitrv  place  of  noi^e  .ind  strife 
Kectived  their  Utile  all  uf  lire. 

So  £ir  all  authorities  are  agreed,  but  an  inspection  of  certain 
^iisiy  documents  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  sequel.  The  I>!idy 
Alke,  according  to  Wordsworth's  acceptation  of  the  \X)pvi\aT  \c?,«\6, 

'  of  the  lad's  f.ilc  by  a  forester,  who,  vf'«.\i  a,  UcX  n,v\4  j 
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delicacy  not  usual,  one  would  think,  in  those  rude  times,  prepared  the 
poor  lady  for  hU  intelligence  by  asking,  "  What  remains  u-hcn  prujtr 
h  unavailing  ?"    Quoth  the  bereaved  mother,  "  Endless  sorrow." 


\  Thn 


Fiom  which  iffliction— when  the  enicc 
Of  Goil  had  in  licr  hcait  found  plncc-- 
A  pionl  itructnic  fail  to  *cc, 
Ro«c  up,  llii*  tialcly  priory. 


Thut  is  Mr.  WordswQTth ;  but  the  version  which  Hcems,  not  outy 
from  donimentary  evidence,  l)Ui  from  our  knowledge  of  the  xama 
interested,  to  be  inuwt  likely  is  that  (he  abtiots  and  monks  of 
Embasy,  up  in  the  bleak  fell  district,  tired  of  their  lonely  situation 
(and  llicre  being  no  fish  handy),  took  advantage  of  the  lady's  grief  to 
descend  into  the  valley  and  remove  their  priory  nearer  the  beeves 
and  trout.  Anyhow  the  priory  was  wealtliily  endowed,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  [he  monks — self-denying  souls  1 — possoscd  2,193 
sheep,  713  homed  caitic,  95  pigs,  and  91  goats. 

The  man  sauntering  towards  us  is  the  water  keeper,  and  he  will 
recommend  us  to  ictxacc  our  steps.  He  tells  us  he  has  been  trying 
all  the  morning  to  catch  a  dish  of  grayling  for  the  Hall,  but  without 
success.  Strapped  to  his  back,  inliai  of  the  orthodox  creel,  hecarrics 
n  wooden  box  fashioned  ns  closely  as  possible  to  tmilaic  a  lishing 
basket.  He  made  it  hlmsc-lf,  and  his  rod  and  line  were  also  the  work  -fj 
of  his  own  hands.  They  are  heavy  and  rough,  it  is  tnic,  but  in  his  .^Kj 
grasp  they  can  be  made  to  do  all  that  is  necessarj-.  He  piirpouely  usesss^ 
.1  large  heavy  line,  with  which  alone,  he  says,  you  can  fish  thoroughlys^  J 
against  wind.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  lightly,  easily,  accurately, -^^^ 
and  to  wliai  distance  he  casts  liis  flics  with  that  clumsy  sixteen  fccf  — ^ 
rod  painted  green,  and  that  heavy  horsehair  line.  His  casting  liac^-^3« 
ate  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  the  Wharfe,  I  belici-c.  He  uses  nothing  bu'^.K-JU 
horsehair,  beginning  with  four  or  five  strands  and  gradual!)'  lessening  «Ti 
the  bulk  until  the  bst  twelve  inches  of  the  four  yards  are  single  hair-^n^ 
He  never  fishes  with  less  than  five  flics,  tied  by  himself  A  fci'i^^' 
expeditions  with  a  man  like  this  are  worth  any  quantity  of  mcr»- 
thcory,  and  it  is  always  best  to  follow  his  advice  when  once  yo^- 
are  convinced  that  he  is  to  be  trusted.     That   is  3  principle  ' 

have  never  found  to  fail.     You  may  be  learned  in  piscatorial  learr"^—"- 
ing,  may  be  an  old  stager  at  the  waterside,  may  be  in  all  ways  a  ^^can 
adept  admitted  and  proved,  but  a  practised  native,  though  he  rcait-^* 
not  neither  can  he  write,  will  be  your  master  on  hi.s  own  grounr-^*  '^■ 
Thus,  though  my  book  contained  tlie  most  .ipiirovcd  Hies  used  i  S"  '" 
Herefordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Hampshire  (all  tiTst<lass  graylin^^^ff 
coanxies).  I    without  hesiution  took    the  keeper's   tiny,  master^ -^Z 
hackles,    and    in   the   course  ot  a.  ^ew   ia.Ns  ^w*^^  \»1  \t«ciic 
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experieDce  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  knowledge  snd  wisdom.  I 
l«l»e»e  the  best  A\'harrc  fly-makers  live  at  Otlcy.  Their  brown  owl  is 
t  Ailling  fly ;  so  is  ihc  little  hackle  termed  a  fog  black.  Partridge  and 
tvodcock  hackles  and  a  black  gnat  are  favourites,  and  you  never 
ine  a  naiit'c's  cast  that  doe*  not  [lossess  u  pretty  hackle  made  of  the 
under  wing  of  the  snipe  with  body  of  straw-coloured  silk. 

"  fail  in  the  eye  of  a  stream,  sir."  our  keeper  advises  ;  and  he 
ihows  us  how  to  do  it,  by  dropping  his  flics  like  a  snow  flake  across 
"(icrc  the  water  scrambles  over  the  stones  previous  to  a  drop  and 
ifccp  into  deeper  volume^ 

"  Grajrjing  arc  tike  women,  sir — you  never  know  what  to  be  about 
*ith  them,"  he  sagely  remarked.  By  this  our  Yorkshire  guide 
ihowcd  that  he  had  studied  well  the  character  not  perhaps  of  the 
»cx,  but  of  the  fish.  They  arc  undoubtedly  skittish  cattle,  as  we 
•ere  that  day  and  the  next  destined  to  find.  One  could  almost 
l^ncy  that  they  were  cognisant  of  their  rarity  and  value,  and  gave 
'hcniselves  airs  in  c»nNe<|uen<^e.  Cotton,  who  ought  to  be  a  good 
•itithority  on  the  grayling,  .seeing  thai  the  Derbyshire  streams  where  M 
fic  exercised  his  skill  were,  and  in  a  minor  degree  still  are,  famouK  * 
"^f  their  grayling,  has  no  high  opinion  of  the  fish.  His  pupil 
"^^chims— 

"I  have  him  now,  but  he  is  gone  down  towards  the  bottom.  I  _ 
*^**»nQi  see  uhni  he  is ;  yet  he  should  be  a  good  fish  by  his  weight ;  I 
^^t  he  makes  no  stir." 

*'  Why,  then,"  the  master  rq)ties,  "  by  what  you  say,  I  dare  venture 
*^  assure  you  it  ia  a  grayling,  who  is  one  of  the  deadest-hearted 
"Sljes  in  the  world,  and  the  bigger  he  is  the  more  easily  taken. 
^■••^Hjk  you,  now  you  see  him  plain ;  I  told  you  what  he  was.  Bring 
'*»tjicr  that  landing-net,  boy  I  And  now,  sir,  he  is  your  own,  and 
'*«Jl)cvc  me,  a  good  one,  sixteen  inches  long  1  warrant  him." 

3f  tJie  grayling  thus  described  had  brought  an  action  for  libel 

*S-linirt  Charles  Cotton,  of  Beresford  Hall,  in  tlie  county  of  Derby, 

Vj^'iuirc,  a  fair-minded  jur)'  would  have  found  a  verdict  with  damages. 

■^  grayling  is  in  every  sense  by  which  a  fish  may  be  judged  ciUilied 

^^    respect.     ^Valton,  who  was  as  credulous  as  a  child  in  inallers  with 

^'Viichhewas  not  practically  acquainted,  who  would  believe  almost 

^**y  story  so  long  as  it  appealed  to  his  quaint  simple  sentiment,  and 

.^10  probably  knew  less  about  the  grayling  than  any  other  English  fish, 

*   inclined  to  place  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  honour.  He  reminds  us  tliat 

^*  «»ncr  terms  it  the  choicest  of  all  fish ;  that  the  French,  who  vilify 

^^e  chub,  term  the  grayling  (or  uniber)  an  tisiMe  (Jiaiilier.     Without 

^^cUy  endorsing  the  statement,  Walton  retails  with  some  unction 

*He  Frenchman's  belief  thai  the  grayling  feeds  on  go\d,  and  mloiwu). 
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his  readers  that  St.  Ambrose,  "the  glorioiu  Bbhop  of  MiIaxi,*' 

him  the  Sower  of  Tishcs,  and  ins  so  far  in  lovt  with  him  that  be' 

would  not  let  Iiini  pa&s  wttliout  the  honoui  of  a  long  discouisc 

Now,  ^le  gruylui;;  U  not  gorgeously  marked  as  the  tiout,  but  hci 

is  of  more  gracdlilly  iiroportioned  shape,  and  not  by  any  means  the  i 

diickcn-heancd  brute  described  by  Cotton.    Like  the  trout,  die 

L  ip^ittog  ttkiCB  much  of  his  character  from  ihc  stream  he  inhabits,  and  j 

F  4elbBafibftt  the  Wbaife  graj^ing,  though  itot  large,  were  of  the 

I     perfect  shape,  colour,  and  JUi-our.   When  the  grayling  first  leaves  the 

I     water,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  vestment  vT  royal  purpl«  < 

which  shines  over  his  silver  undcrmail,  and  the  long  distinct  thin ' 

'     line  running  along  the  middle  of  his  side,  from  his  bright  lozenge- 

shaped  ejc  to  his  purple  tail.     His  long  snout  and  i>ltinip  symiDc* 

trical  body,  his  u-hitc  belly,  with  a  suspicion  of  gold  along  each  side^J 

the  small  atjunre  dark  S|>ol!i  about  his  sides,  and  the  marking  of  his 

fins,  increase  the  beauty  of  tliis  ki^h-bred  lookiJig  >ish.    llicrc  is  a 

dispute  as  (o  the  smdl  of  ilic  grayling  in'  the  Sist  few  moments 

of  his  capture,  some  arming  in  favour  of  thyme,  and  some  saying^ 

the  perfume  is  tliat  of  the  cucumber.     The  fisli  has  been  desig;nate 

jo/mo  ihymallus  in  honour  of  the  thyme  tlieory.    Opinions  upon  thi».   ^ 

knony  point  I  think  wilt  always  dilfer.     A  IikIi  taken  from  the  Tem^»  .  ^ 

I  once  thought  lud  a  decided  smell  ol  cucumber,  another  from  th*^    ^  ^ 

Itchen  was  redolent  of  thyme ;  the  first  whicli  the  \Murfc  yielded ; 

the  visit  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  gossip  smelt  of  somethtc 

which  the  keeper  said  was  cucumber,  while  1  equally  maintained         m.  t 

was  tliyme. 

Our  \\lKirfedale  experiences  were  those  of  every  grayling  &ifa  -^^s* 
niio  uses  the  tly.     ^^'e  were  certain  of  nothing.     Roving  and  )aQki^r~:x£ 
as  the  anglers  practise  it  in  Hctefordshire  with  graasho|>pcT  or  gen^^-S.* 
is  probably  the  most  certain  way  of  catching  the  grayling,  who  loii^  ^c==s 
to  lie  close  to  tlie  ground,  gmbbing  upon  the  sand  orgra>-cl,  which  %r»-^ 
prefers  to  any  other  bed.     Even  when  he  takes  the  fly,  which   X"** 
will  do  at  all  times,  not  excepting  the  winter  fro&Is,  if  the  f«-» " 
should  peep  out  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,   X^' 
rises  swift  and  straight  from  the  deepest  iwrts  of  the    river,  a_*»o 
descends  again  with  equal  speed.     His  movements  ate  indeed      ^^ 
rapid  that  the  hesiution  of  an  instant  on  your  part  will  be  fa«-»i 
The  fish  loves  cither  the  eye  or  tail  of  a   current;   upoo  \x»J*& 
hooked  he  tushes  for  the  stream,  and  as  in  most  cases  your  bC7^ 
must  be  of  the  smallest,  and  ilie  graylings  mouth  is  tcnuik*. vT 
lender,  your  proportion  of  lost  fish  will  be  greater  with  ^ayling  l1 
with  trout. 
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II  is  no  good,  air,"  the  keeper  said,  afier  we  iiad  both  carcfLilly 

"Vhed  a  mile  of  the  Whoire  and  inUsed  every  t'ljili  ihat  rose,  eaclt 

***"  ivhkh  had  been  gently  pricked  i  "  they  arc  at  their  old  tricks, 

ve  touched  a  dozen  fish  to-day  and  caught  none,  and  sometimes 

^  cy  go  on  like  this  all  day  long.     \Vc  shall  gei  them  between  three 

^*i(l  five  this  a/iernoon,  but  not  before." 

He  acted  upon  his  own  opinion  and  ceased  an^linj;;,  preferring  to 

*~^xutKuu]  his  streDgih  for  Kulwviiuent  effort)^  and  watch  me  fish  the 

^~^^^«pids  for  trout.     It  turned  out  in  the  oAemoon  as  it  had  been  prc- 

^^  ictcd    The  grayling  rose  moderately,  but  whcrea.*  in  the  moraing  wc 

j^^~^-oth  missed  cveiything,  wc  now  landed  ail  that  were  touched— eight 

'  ^-^"fceautiful  fish  of  about  thrce-quaitcrs  of  a  poimd  each.     When  tlie 

-uo   began  to  decIiDC,  and  the  autumnal  coolncis  of  cveninj{  tu 

ucceed,  the  grayling  rose  no  more.    Thit  is  their  habit,  and  tlicir 

bit  requires  most  careful  study  both  as  regards  general  charactcr- 

and  the  pcailiariiics  of  locality.     No  fish  rcijuircs  such  careful 

as  the  grayling,  and  when   I  hear  the  fish  condcnuicd  or 

ikcn  lightly  of  1  su^>cct  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  blamer  raCiicr 

'^kJian  the  bUmcd.    So  long  as  I  remained  in  Wharfedalc  and  in  the 

^^kcepcrg  neighbourhood,  he  would  ii)  the  morning  look  round  at  the 

^edcy,  and  then  at  the  water,  and  at  the  insects  moving  about,  aiid  pro- 

.^noiiace  an  opinion  a^  to  the  probabilities  of  Kport  -,  anil  his  general 

~«u;cuiacy  was  sun>rUing. 

At  Bolton  the  fish  arc  not  numerous  :  two  or  three  brace  constituted 

~ai  day's  average  sport ;  but  1  met  some  fishermen  who  liad  for  a 

fortnight  been  unable  to  take  a  single  grayling,  although  they  had 

<au^t  a  few  small  trout     Anglers  differ  greatly  in  ibeb  eniimaii:  of 

A  grayUng's  weight     One  Uliarfcdale  keeper,  when  I  told  liini  1  had 

saEn  a  Hampshire  fish  that  scaled  over  three  pounds  and  a  half, 

coughed  incredulously,  and  said,  "  Ah,  that  was  a  big  one  indeed." 

Plainly  he  did  not  believe  aic.     It  is  rarely  grayling  so  large  as  tins 

arc  seen,  and  the  monster  1  quote  was  a  supremely  ugly  fellow.     A 

poiuKi  fish  is  a  good  one,  and  though  he  will  not  fight  so  deqicrately 

as  a  trout,  he  does  not  die  without  a  plucky  ilruggle.     Properly 

hooked,  however,  a  grayling  ought  never  to  be  lost ;  but  lei  the 

unsuccessful  grayling  angler  be  consoled  with    the  rcdeclion    timi 

many  otherwise  excellent  fly-iishcrs  have  never  mastered  the  art  of 

thoroughly  hooking  this  fish.     The  sun,  except  on  frosty  nu>mings, 

is  bad  for  grayling  fishing — fog,  froikt,  wind,  rain,  anything  but  sun 

may  be  Kdaatcd,  and  unlike  most  descriptions  of  fish  the  grayling 

is  not  to  be  met  with  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening. 
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^HK  veteran  John  I'oolc,  who  died  quite  laidy,  was  the 
last  of  the  genuine  hcarty-la ugh m- moving  broad  old- 
fashioned  humourists.  The  early  portion  of  "  Pickwick  " 
may  be  said  10  have  been  ilie  latest  effcttivc  specimen  of 
this  .school,  which  is  founded  oa  droll  situalioiu.  not  oo  mere 
speeches,  verbal  mistakes,  or  misai>prehcnsions.  The  dcsciiption 
of  a  tTavcllcr  in  some  ridiculous  position,  a  Cockney  sportsman, 
the  tumbling  into  a  pond,  or,  indeed,  anything  thai  would  excite  the 
Iwisterous  enjoyment  of  a  crowd  in  the  streets — such  elemeoti, 
liandled  with  various  degrees  of  coanen<;ss  or  of  refinement,  were 
the  then  siock-in-tiade  of  the  popular  humourist.  The  old  coloured 
caricatiircs— the  series  representing  the  career  of  Dr.  Syntax,  ex- 
hibiting human  figures  in  sundry  ridiculous  positions — are  almost 
independent  of  the  explanations  placed  undcmcaih,  Tliey  tell  dteir 
own  sior>-.  The  same  broad  principle  of  treatment  apjieani  in  all 
the  old  farces,  a  fair  specimen  of  which  was  the  rustic  dumscl  making 
llie  obtrusive  attorney  suitor  conceal  himself  in  the  Hour-barrel,  to 
1":  presently  discovered  whitened  all  over.  On  the  stage  this  bomdy 
surprise  is  unceasingly  effective;  and  variations  of  the  same  humble 
machinery  are  sure  to  tell  with  the  multitude,  affording  a  useful  hint 
fiir  the  writer  who  would  be  popular.     He  must  use  broad  strokes  and 

avoid  the  risk  of  novelty.     All  ihc  magazine  stories  mid  most  of  the- ^ 

comic  novels  had  to  deal  with  the  relation  of  adventures  of  tht 
boisiurous  kind.     The  humour  of  Albert  Smith  and  of  Mr.  I.cvcj'i 
most  successful  series  of  novels  chiefly  turns  upon  awkward  bluodi 
of  this  kind. 

Poole  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  adaptors  of  his  day — a  lille^F"^ 
however,  he  was  inclined  to  rejiudiate  as  earnestly  as  though  he  htfT  "^  -'^ 
been  one  of  our  living  spoliatore  of  the  French.  To  the  actor  aa^Z^^ 
theatrical  amateur  the  long  list  of  his  excellent  acting  plays  ar^^""* 
familiar ;  such  as  "  Turning  the  Tables,"  "  A  Nabob  for  an  Hour,""_r  t" 
"'T would  Puzzle  a  Conjuror,"  and  the  ingenious  and  amusin;  -^nj 
"  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  which  excites  more  interest  and  mirth,  in  prc^""' 
portion  to  its  length,  than  any  Ught  piece  of  the  kind.  "Px^r-^ 
I'ry  "  is  destined  to  g^ve  to  the  name  of  Poole  tlie  true  Uieunc^^^^cal 
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"^^^ortality.   The  figure  has  lived  like  some  historical  personage :  it  is 

'■'  •■»iiliar  to  those  who  have  never  been  inside  a  theatre ;  and  it  will 

a  1  Ways  hold  possession  of  the  stage  because  it  is  drawn  from  the 

£*"^at  collection  of  human  characters,  and,  excepting  a  few  local 

V  ^^  culiarities,  belongs  to  no  country  and  is  intelligible  in  alL     The 

I*  I  ^:ay  itself  is  constructed  on  the  true  principle,  the  character  pro- 

"  *-■.  «ng  the  situations,  not  the  situations  the  character  as  is  too  often 

*'  "*  ^  case  with  modem  English  pieces.     Every  comic  performer  of 

^^'^  J'  claims,  as  he  advances  to  eminence,  is  called  upon  to  give  his 

rt^^ading  of  Paul  Piy ;  and  since  IJston,  who  originally  "  created " 

tt~»-  ^  part  fifty  years  ago,  a  vast  number  of  facetious  players  have  (ailed 

0  'mr-  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The  best  of  Listoa's  successors  have, 
I>-^^  Thaps,  been  Mr,  Wright  and  Mr.  Toole  in  our  own  day,  for  the 
l»^:»~it  hardly  suited  Mr.  Brough.  Mr.  Toole,  whose  weakness  has 
aB.  -^t^ays  been  the  display  of  unlicensed  drolleries,  is  here  at  his  best, 
»■="»- <1  the  result,  in  proportion  as  it  is  "legitimate,"  is  a  diverting  and 
g  «^»mine  performance. 

"Paul  Pry"  was  first  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in  September, 

>  ^  25,  with  a  good  cast  that  included  Liston,  Farren,  Madame  Vestris, 

r*<z»pe,  and  Mrs.  Waylett.     It  was  acted  some  forty  times — then  a 

K""^at  run.     The  following  season  it  was  again  taken  up  at  Drury 

L-*a.iie,   and   acted   every  night  in  the  season.      Madame  Vestris's 

'   'iffibe,  the  spirited  and  ingenious  waiting-maid,  was  long  spoken  of 

*'**Ji  rapture  by  old  playgoers,  and  her  success  was  a  good  deal 

**w>-ing  to  the  perfect  naturalness  of  the  part  and  its  being  utterly 

'*l^posed  to  the  conventional  style  in  which  such  characters  are  put 

"i*oti  the  stage.'    But  the  picture  ai  Liston  and  his  peculiar  costume 

*^*^nie  as  femiliar  to  the  public  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 

^'^n   now  in  the  china  shops  are  to  be  met  with  little  pottery 

^^*i»ettes  of  the    droll  comedian  in  his  boots  and  white  hat,  his 

^gy  umbrella  under  his  arm.     Not    less    familiar,   too,  is  the 

S*"aving  after  the  capital  picture  by  Clint     Those  who  contribute 

*-H  enduring  characters  to  the  stage  or  to  the  novel,  and  who  thus 

^^ti;  for  fiitiu'C  generations,  are  gifted  with  a  special  talent 

■        ''he  more  refined  critics  of  the  day  when  it  first  appeared  judged 

*-^tnperately  and  lairly,     "  It  is  a  pleasant  piece,"  wrote  Hazlitl,  in 

l-ondon  magazine,  "  but  there  is  rather  too  much  of  it     Without 

|-     J'  sacrifice  of  humour  it  might  have  been  compressed  within  the 

j^^'ts  of  a  farce.    The  plot  is  compounded  of  several  ancient  and 

1  '^Proved  plots,  and  most  of  the  characters  are  close  copies  of 
^^kneyed  originals."    But  with   the   irrepressible   Liston   he  was 

**^hanted.     "There  is  really  nothing  in  the  part  beyond  l\ie  ttitit 
Vol,  XOX,  N.S.  1874.  7. 
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outline  of  ail  otiictous  iniiiiisitlve  gcnllcnian,  which  is  droll,  as  it 
reminds  every  one  of  acquaintances,  but    Liston  fills   it  with  a 
thousand  nameless  absurdities."  The  hint  thus  Um>wn  out  on  the  first 
representation  has  been  unconsciously  adopted,  for  the  play  has 
since  been  compressed,  though  with  some  loss  of  effect     But  the 
piece  itself  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly,  for  the  ^tuations, 
though  contrived  to  bring  out  the  absurdity  of  the  hero's  piying 
propensities,  are  not  forced,  and  are  exactly  of  the  kind  suited  to  do 
this  in  the  most  effective  manner.     There  is  no  more  diverting 
situation  than  the  passage  in  which  the  indefatigable  Fiy  uninten- 
tionally raises  an  alaim  of  robbei^  and  is  himself  pursued  by  the 
servants  and  dogs.     Nottiing  can  be  happier  than  the  idea  of  such  a         ^ 
retribution,  as  the  natural  result  of  his  own  espionage.    All  the  other       -^ 
situations  come   about  in  the  same  unconstrained   Ihshion.     The     ^» 
instinct  of  a  true  dramatist  is  also  shown  in  the  concurrent  mysteiyin    .f!^ 

which  Phcebe  and  her  mistress  are  concerned,  and  in  the  hot,  impc ^» 

tuous  character  Colonel  Hardy  thrown  into  antagonism  with  the  ^»  x- 
persons  engaged  in  the  plot  as  well  as  the  inquisitive  detective.  The^.«-J 
mutual  opposition  and  confiision  of  these  various  influences  make  upg[  m-\ 
a  most  amusii^  mtlange.  The  true  key  to  the  character  of  Paul  Prj^-^  1 
is  of  course  earnestness — a  genuine  anxie^  to  know  what  hisf  .fii 
neighbours  are  about ;  and  Mr.  Toole,  it  must  be  said,  in  tliis  par-3r_«n 
seems  to  forgut  Mr.  Toole  and  his  individual  humours  and  to  thinT-Mrmt 
only  of  the  character. 

It  has  olten  been  repeated  that  Paul  Pry  was  drawn  from  a  familiics.  ^r 
figure  of  the  time — tlie  eccentric  Tom  Hill,  who  was  editor  of  ihtr-JThe 
Dramatic  Mirror.  Poole  took  occasion  expressly  to  .contradict  th^:'  Jiis 
in  a  little  biographical  sketch  of  himself  addressed  to  one  of  tl^T  Jie 
magazines.  "The  idea,"  he  says,  "was  really  suggested  by  an  o^cmjld 
invalid  lady  who  lived  in  a  very  narrow  street,  and  who  amused  ha^  -er- 
self  by  speculating  on  the  neighbours  and  identifying  them,  as  '  ii 
were,  by  the  sound  of  the  knocks  they  gave,  '  Bettj-,'  she  w(«r^-*«ld 
say,  '  why  don't  you  tell  nic  what  that  knock  is  at  No.  54  ? '  '  IJ-._^r, 
ma'am,  it's  only  the  baker  with  the  pies.'  '  Pies,  Betty ! — ^what  f  '■^^" 
they  want  with  pies  at  No.  54  ?  They  had  pies  yesterday,'  This  ^^  is 
indeed,  the  germ  of  Paul  Pry";  and  he  adds  "it was  not  dra  _^Ei<m 
from  an  individual,  but  from  a  class.     I  could  mention  five  or  ^^ 

persons  who  were  contributors  to  the  original  play" — which  shoi^^^'***^ 
that  he  worked  on  true  [urinciples  as  applied  to  humour,  v-^-vit, 
abstraction  and  selection. 

But  it  is  on  the  well-lcnown  satire  of  "Little  Fedlington" — a  na^^  3""= 
tftat  now  belongs  to  the  stock  of  quoted  illustrations  of  the  Eng^^S''^ 
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bnguage — that  Pool«'s  reputation  as  a  humourist  will  rest  At  a 
narrative  it  is  (ragmcnlary,  and  in  some  portions,  notably  that 
description  of  lli<:  theatre,  ilic  air  of  vraUtmhiaHa  k  sacriltcct].  and 
tlie  subject  is  too  |>oiKlvrous  for  the  minute  and  delicate  fraincwork 
of  the  laurc  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  proressional  comic  writers 
of  our  day  mif;hl  do  well  to  study  this  buoyant  and  genuine  piece  <ti 
Iminotir,  which  ts  treated  upon  tnie  principles. 

TTk  subject  was  aii  inviting  one  for  the  satitLM,  and  has  oflcii  been 
in  &vour  with  cynics  fond  oi  sneering  at  the  innocence  of  rural 
districts  voA  of  expatiating  on  the  vanity  ^nd  sclfUhncss  which 
90  oAen  aaderlic  the  pastontl  varnisli.  It  would  be  easy  to  deal, 
with  such  a  subject  in  a  serious  and  sc\'ctc  spirit ;  but  it  can  be ' 
iceR  that  there  is  a  ijuaintness  in  thu  antagoiiism,  and  that  s.  3UI^ 
jwuxl  rustic  inRocenc«i  proving  to  be  only  a  development  of 
matmcrs,  has  in  itself  something  humorous.  In  this  fashion  it  has  i 
cofdingly  been  dealt  with  by  writers  of  different  countries,  and  the  sur- 
prise arising  from  the  discovery  of  provincial  greed,  meanness  and 
envy  forms  "the  note"  of  the  admirable  piece  of  "Nos  Bout 
Vlllagcois."  To  work  out  such  a  theme  with  success  it  must  he  dealt 
witli  in  perfect  unccriiy,  a  principle  totally  oi>pnsite  to  that  of  our 
funny  writen,  wliocannot  es:tracl  fun  from  a  sgbjfct  without  a  farcical 
confession  of  insincerity,  revealing  that  they  nre  not  in  earnest. 
Jiothtng  caa  exceed  the  gravity,  the  purpose  of  "  Little  Pcdlington," 
and  the  ingenious  yet  natural  variety  witli  whicii  tlii:  theme  is  treated, 
so  as  to  bring  out  without  strain  or  absurdity  the  real  humour  of  the 
Htuation.  It  is  this  natural  air  that  is  the  sccrft  uf  tnio  burlesque — 
a  secret  drawn  from  spontaneous  burlewjue  in  ordinary  Ufc. 

The  Guide  Book  was  always  a  favourite  piece  with  Mr.  Dickens, 
sUirising  as  ii  does,  in  a  pleasant  little  epitome,  the  complacent 
salis&ction  which  our  modest  country  towns  exhibit  in  reference  to 
their  objects  of  attraction.  Jn  every  guide  hook  appears  this  uncon- 
scious struggle  between  a  due  vinditation  of  local  objects  of  interest 
and  tlic  tUfliculty  of  praising  what  pcrh.-ips  really  dcser>'es  little 
praise,     I  have  selected  some  of  the  choicest  [xissages  ; — 

HISTORY. 
Little  I'cittincion  (or,  at  il  ba»  at  nriotn  limn  been  written,  F'cil'Ili--lc-town. 
PcdiUc-in-U>wn,  t^ddktown.  PeddletowD,  anU  PcctUclonn-it  a  now  invaiinbly 
nllcd  hy  it»  more  cnphonioiu  •ppellalion   of  I'ciilinjion)— li  silu.-iin]  in  the 

county  of .  nt  the  dutancc  of  —  niil«  fiom  Ij^ntlon.     And  hcic,  reflecting 

nn  thMC  mcetatiTE  chani;ci,  wc  cannot  ntnin  fmm  quoting  lli.-it  .ipl  line  of  tlie 
Swan  of  Avon— 

"  E«ch  (loth  suffer  ft  *ca  cliange." 

THE  TOWX. 
The  CBlnnM  (o  Little  Pcdlinslon  fiom  ilie  L/>ndon  load  vt  bv  Hi£\\  "^weift, 

'-  »         J 
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aD<l  rllc^4■lllt  to  ili«  JiUoniilKd  cj-c  d  (lie  niitor  as  ispeci  inily  loapMiBi; :  nor', 
will  the  Cusl  intpinsioti  tlius  cnalcd  be  culler  oblUcniUd  fiom  the  "nlnil'ik^ 
«yft."  •    On  ooe  side,  after  pauing  between  iwo  row*  of  wdl-EToim  elnw,  »(4Dd»  ) 
Minerva  Manunn,  a  lemiuu}'  Tot  yo-miz  kdicii,  kcpl  by  Mi»  Jnbb,  iXilcr  of  llio 
Rev.  _F.  Juhb,  under  whnie  able  lupciinlcndence  k  Itirch  Hcuie,  in  llic  CroKenl.  ' 
a  ■emlnar]'  TdT  jroaiiK  jceatlaraeil,  the  lom*  or  both  of  which  may  be  hail  at 
Ynwk^iit'H  l.llwary ;  ind  on  lh«  uthtr,  Ibc  visw  is  met  by  the  Gtccn  Drkpm  Jiid. 
k7|it  try  Mi.  Scurcwell,  whose  polilcnevi  and  lUenlion  iite  )irovcibJa1,  and  wIitie  \ 
lriivclU'T>  iii;iy  be  Kuiu  (if  meeting  with  eYciy  aeetotucauilalion  on  vttjr  (cHOitibtc 
tfritu. 

Pilling  iOong  we  come  to  Eul  Street,  We«t  S(r««l,  North  Strmt,  and  South  '\ 
Street,  VI  nameil  fioin  the  >CYCi:kI  <Ii[eclioiu  Ihcy  labe  (kc  Ramntim),  iSi  con- 
vereini;  into  a  focut,  dci>icnjicd  Market   Square  (now  one  ai  the  laiJiiaiialiU> 
promenadaj,  Ihc  iDnilict  having  Ciiiincity  been  hclil  on  the  Identical  >pol  now 
oenpied  by  the  New  I'ump ;  of  wliidi  more  In  Itt  proper  place. 

Bdi,  If  nc  NIC  at  a  losi  to  wbirh  of  llicio  noble  tttoolit  to  etve  the  lucfctrnce, 
whclhvi  Toi  tegulaiily  or  dcanlinen,  in  what  lemu  ahoU  we  dotctilic  llie 
Crotccni  r  Well  may  it  be  %saA  that  Eogluhmen  are  prone  to  etptoie  ro«ti|,i> 
cointriei  ere  yet  they  iie  aCEjuainted  with  their  own :  and  many  a  ooe  will  talk 
ecMalicilly  of  the  nmrble  palncct  of  Venice  and  llcrcvilaneuni  who  ti  isnorant  of 
the  b-'julirt  of  Little  rcdltnglon.  The  Crnccnl.  then.  Ik  at  the  cnil  of  North 
Siitet.  nnd  i.%  50  called  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  form  (we  nic  again  indebted 
to  A'cmmnj),  it  l)cin|-  domcwliat  in  the  thspc  of  .1  h^If-nioun.  It  cuoiiiU"  of 
twcnly-fotir  bou^ct — mansions  we  might  uy  uiiilotnily  biiill  of  bright  ted 
bricki.  whicli,  when  the  wn  i»  full  npon  them,  arc  of  daiiling  brilliancy.  Theic 
ore  bow.wiiidowi  to  all  the  edificci,  and  each  having  a  light  green  dooi  with  a 
highly-pobkliod  biais  knocker,  thtce  snow-white  iicps  (Drmiug  the  ucenl.  an 
cUccl  It  pioduced  which  to  be  iidmited  need  only  be  iccc,  and  which,  thoeeh 
AOnic  other  j}!jceH  may  perhap)!  cqu:tl,  none  certainly  can  ^uq^aiif. 

A\'c  cannot  <(uil  the  Crescent  without  calling  the  .tttcntlon  of  the  liUrsry 
pilgrim  to  the  second  house  from  the  Iclt-hand  coinur.  No,  ij.  XHUE  tlVK* 
JL-BU  ! 

"A  something  inward  tclk  roc  that  my  name 
May  shine  conspicuous  in  the  tolla  of  Fame  ; 
I'hc  liAvcller  hcic  his  pensive  brow  may  tub. 
And  soRiy  sigh,  '  Here  dwelt  the  tuneful  Jubb.' " 

FEDLIXtiTOKIA. 

BOARDING-HOUSKS. 

The  principal  Boarding-house  is  kept  by  &[rs.  Stintum,  and  u  detigihifiilly 
situated  No.  r:,  Ctc^ccnt.    This  eieellcnl  establishment  combina  cleijanee  vilh 
eonif.Jil,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  cate  and  attention  of  the  proprietioA  to  ^r     ^ 
g.iestis  whi;  will  llnd  undci  hci  fostering  auspices  all  that  their  own  faomet  wouU    M 
aHord.    This  bouse  is  always  thronged  with  the  most  ch:gint  company.  V 

Mrs.  Starium's  Biiaiding-house,  which  yields  to  none  fi>r  cuniiort,  and  which  ^kI 
for  elegance  few  can  cxcdi  is  most  beautifully  situated  No.  11,  South  Street — J 
The  attention  and  a^iduity  of  Mis.  Starvum  arc  picnetbial,  Ai  none  but  Ibe^^* 
haut  t<m  arc  received  here,  we  need  not  add  that  victors  wiU  not  iiitd  a  dcfiden<r'^==^ 
tn  any  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  Ihey  have  been  accutlontcdl-^^^' 
In  then  own  houses. 


'  Shaknpeart. 
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UBRARIES. 

Yavkini's  Libraiy,  in  Market  Square,  has  long  been  known  lo  the  frequeolers 
ot  little  PedUng^OD ;  and  if  an  excellent  collection  of  books,  urbanity,  all  the 
new  publications,  attention,  all  soits  of  choice  perfumery,  tooth-brushes,  despatch 
ia  the  execution  of  orders,  Tunbridge-ware,  &c.,  &c.,  all  at  the  most  moderate 
prices,  can  claim  the  sofirages  of  the  public,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  requesting 
ihdr  patronage  of  Mr.  Yawkins. 

Nor  should  we  be  josl  in  railing  lo  recommend  Snaigate's  long-established 
Library  in  High  Street.  Here  will  subscribers  be  furnished  with  both  old  and 
nrtv  pablications  with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  with  a  politeness  highly 
creditable  to  the  proprietor.  And,  if  moderate  charges  for  Tunbridge-ware, 
perfumery  of  the-  best  quality,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  are  a  desideratum,  Mr.  Snargate 
^ill  be  certain  of  an  ample  share  of  sapport.    Here  also  is  the  Post-oflice. 

There  is  also  (as  we  are  told)  a  minar  establishment  in  Market  Street,  kept  by 

■3  person  of  the  name  of  Sniggerston,  the  publisher  of  a  ■aoutd-bc  Peillington 

Guide.    It  would  ill  become  us  to  speak  of  the  work  itself,  which  abounds  in 

TTors  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  will  be  found  altogether  useless  to  the  traveller  ; 

ttax.   of  the  establishment  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 

•irg^d  against  it,  as  we  are  informed  that  il  is  resorted  lo  by  same  of  the  respect- 

■alii^  tradespeople  of  the   town,  and  the  farueks  and  country-folks  on 

t/tra  r-M-days. 

BATHS. 

'-k-"hat  immersion  in  water,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  bathing,  was  practised, 

i*r»  K  Ki  for  health  and  cleanliness,  by  the  ancients,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  existence 

"f"       fcilhs  in  Rome,  still  bearing  the  names  of  the  emperors  for  whose  use  they 

^*'<^^»"«  constnided — emperors  long  since  crumbled   into  dust!     But  balhs,  pro- 

P*^*~Iy  so  called,  were  reserved  for  the  use  only  of  the  great ;  the  middling  and 

™^^""«r  classes  plunging  (such  is  the  opinion  of  our  learned  townsman  Hutnmini) 

"**^  "^^^  the  Tiber  (a  river  in  Rome).    Our  town,  however,  can  boast  of  Iwo  esta- 

*■  ^Imetits,  to  which  all  classes  may  resort ;  and  if  we  hesitate  to  say  thai  Mrs. 

*-*■  "^flfcins's  hot  and  cold  balhs.  No.  22,  West  Street,  are  nnequ-illed  for  comfort 

"*-*  cleanKness,  it  is  only  because  we  must,  in  justice,  admit  that  nothing  can 

._^_^~^  ^Ecd  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  lo  be  found  at  the  cold  and  hot  baths  kept  by 

■*  *low  Sniggerstoo,  No.  1 4,  Market  Square. 

CURIOSITIES,  ETC. 

^j  "-^^  few  years  ago  the  Stocks,  which  had  stood,  lime  immemotFai,  at  the 
_l^,^-*  rch  door,  were  removed,  and  the  present  Cage  was  substituted  in  iheir  place. 
j»  '^^  ~  Rummins,  however,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  aniioua  to  preserve  a  relic  of 
^:^f-^^  venerable  machine  which  had  confined  the  legs  of  so  many  generations  of 
^^_,  ^^nders,  petitioned  the  competent  authorities  of  the  town  for  leave  la  place  one 
3^_^  '•lie  sliding- boards  in  his  collection  of  curiosities.  This  was, granted;  nnd 
*~-  R.  is  always  happy  to  exhibit  this  interesting  fragment  to  respectable  persons, 
'^>een  the  hours  of  13  and  2,  on  any  Friday  during  the  season. 
-*^  New  Pump,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  Market  Square,  is  an  elegant 
^  conspicuous  object,  as  seen  from  the  further  end  of  any  of  the  four  leading 
;*  ~^^eti ;  but  il  will  amply  repay  the  eurioos  for  a  close  and  attentive  inspection. 
5^  **  composed  entirefy  a/  cast-iron,  its  predecessor  having  been  merely  of  wood: 
^'i  is  the  progress  of  luxury  and  civilisation  !  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk, 
nearly  so,  on  the  lop  of  which  is  a  small  figure  of  Neptune  btan'l\s\iro£  V» 
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trident,  the  atlitade  ofwhicli  is  much  admired.  The  spout  represents  a  lion's 
moDtb,  and  the  effect,  as  the  water  flows  from  it,  is  as  pleasing  at  it  U  appro- 
phate.  The  handle  is  in  the  forn)  of  a  dolphin'i  tail — fitting  emlilem  1  On  the 
front,  towards  South  Street,  ia  the  fotlowing  insciiptioD,  fof  which  we  ate 
indebted  to  the  classical  pea  of  Afr.  Rummiiu : — 

"THIS  PUMP, 

THE  OLD  ONE  BEING  WOXN  OUT, 

OK  THE  1ST  OV  APUL,  1S19, 

WAS  PLACED  WHERE  IT  WOW  STASD9 

AT  THE  BXPSNSB  OF  THE  FAKISR  OF  LITTLB  I>EDLII(OTON. 

THOUAS   YAWKIN5,  CHUSCHWAXDKH. 

HKNSY  SNAKGATE,  OVESSEBK." 

THE  ENVIRONS. 
Having  conducted  the  stranger  through  the  town,  we  will  now  lead  him  to  its 
environs,  and  point  ont  those  spats  most  worthy  of  a  morning's  drive  or  wallc. 

•  >  •,■  •  •  •  •  • 

Nor  «hou1d  taj  lover  of  the  picturesque  leave  us  withont  visttbg  Sn^pshank 
Hill.  Tliere  is  no  carriage  road  to  it,  and  the  path  being  broken  and  uneven,  full 
of  holes  and  ruts,  consequently  not  altogether  safe  for  horses,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  pedestrian  excursion  as  by  far  the  most  agreeable.  It  is  eractly  five 
miles  distant  from  the  Pump  in  Market  Square,  and  the  path  is  for  the  whole  of 
the  way  a  tolerably  steep  ascent.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  scene 
presents  itself  which  the  world  cannot  equal.  But,  since  prose  is  too  tame  to  do 
justice  to  It,  we  most  borrow  the  exquisite  description  by  our  poet : — 

"  Lo,  Snapshank  Hill !  thy  steep  ascent  I  climb, 
And  fondly  gaze  upon  the  scene  sublime : 
Fields  beyond  fields,  as  far  as  eye  can  spy  ! 
Above — that  splendid  canopy  the  sky ! 
Around — fair  Nature  in  her  green  attire ; 
There — Pedlingtonia  and  its  antique  spire! 
I  gaze  and  gaze  till  pleasure  turns  to  pain : 
O  Snapshank  Hill  J  I'll  now  go  down  again." 

The  volume  reads  like  a  comedy,  and  indeed  almost  falls  into 
the  shape  of  a  comedy,  the  characters  and  trifling  events  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other  and  being  always  naturally  related. 
The  incident  tjf  the  "  loss  of  Miss  Cripps's  bag  "  is  treated  with  a 
sincerity  which  is  one  of  the  eletnents  of  dramatic  effect.  This 
earnestness  lends  a  dignity  to  what  would  be  hopelessly  trivial. 
"Dear  me,  sir!"  says  the  landlord,  "I  was  near  fotgetting  to 
remind  you ;  but  if  Miss  Cripps's  bag  shouldn't  be  found  before 
twelve  o'clock  you'll  be  sure  to  hear  it  cried  then,  if  you  go 
down  to  Market  Square.  As  these  things  don't  happen  every 
day  they  are  the  more  interesting,  you  know."  The  gossips  of 
Little  Pedlington — always  called  "Lippleton"  in  the  place,  a 
capita]  stroke  of  vraUemblana — discuss  the  news.     "What  about 
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1  ay,  iiy  dear — now,  between  you  and  tue,  what  \*  your  opinion 
nt>u(i;  ilie  two  sovereigns  which  slw  says  were  in  the  l»g?"    "She 

».i>-3  »o,  5onodout>tthc7  were;  but,  axiKtidjust  now  to  Mrs,  S , 

^•ho  rk'ct  wiw  Cri]>pG  with  gold  in  her  piirsc?    You  know  her  whole 

Siiconic  is  Iwi  fifty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  her  quarter  won't  be  due 

till  no\i  Wednesday  week.     Besides,  /  know  a  certain  jicnon  who 

■Wanted  two  pounds  of  her  on  Friday,  when  she  liad  not  got  them  to 

3>3y ;  and  you  know  tliac  when  the  money  ttixs  come  in  nobody  i»y» 

xnjrc  punctually  than  poorCripps."  ThitTounding  of  what  is  miconi- 

3>tu»entaTy  on  a  conjdtineDt  is  excellent.     Finally,  the  visitor  is 

voitwd  up  At  midnight  by  the  chambermaid.     "Master  thought 

jou'd  like  lo  know,  sir,  Miss  Cripps  has  got  her  bag  safe,  with 

ci-eryiliing  in  it — except  the  money."    The  visitor  going  to  Little 

Pcdlin^on  was  detained  at  "  Squaahmire  Gate,"  which  in  a  moment 

<if  impatience  he  called  "  an  infcranl  place."     'Hie  poor  woman,  evi- 

<UTilIy  hurt  at  the  opprobriotia  term,  with  a  look  of  mild  rcliuke  sud  i 

" Sir,  a/I  the  worM  (ant  t(  l.ip^eton.     !f  it  wa-t,  it  would  be  much 

loo  fine  a  pJncc  and  too  good  for  ua  poor  sinners  to  live  in !"    And 

the  visitor  declared  that  that  simple  and  genuine  utterance  gave  him 

^  iiigher  anticipation  of  the  im|>ortance  of  "  Lippleton  "  than  all  the 

elaboniie  pmiite*  of  the  Guide  Hook  he  had  just  been  reading.     U 

Sivcs  it«  also  an  admirabic  idea  of  the  art  ol  tnic  humour.     Lipple- 

trin,    however,  had  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  great   metropolis. 

*    From  Tendon,  sir?  "asks  Utile  Jack  Hobbtcday.     "Yes,  sir,"  is 

*He  stranger's  answer ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how  true  to  nature 

**-«id  chanK:teT  is  the  rejoinder,     "  Never  saw  London ;  in  fact,  never 

^*^ax   out  of  Little  I'edlington.     Had  the  honour  of  being  bom  in 

*^ic   place;  have  had  the  honour  of  passing  .ill  my  life  in  it;  hope 

^^  have  the  honour  of  laying  my  l>ones  in  it.    SkmiU  h<tve  no  ebjtc- 

•*"*<»«,  though,  to  /■ass  txiv  or  Ihra  days  in  London,  just  to  sec  the 

**  ights ;  and  yet  a  I'edlington  Ian  needn't  break  his  heart  if  he  never 

^iid.'*     (These  admissions  of  superiority,  and  attempts  at  r|ualifying 

^hal  superiority,  are  very  happy.)     "You  can  show  nothing  like  that, 

'%^  take  it,™  pointing  to  the  pump.     "Well,  well,  Rome  wasn't  built  in 

ex  day ;  but,  as  I  understand,  you  are  making  great  improvements 

Vhcrc.     Why,  one  of  these  days  perhaps,  sir —    /  am  old  enough  lo 

■•-cmerobcr  when  we  Kid  nothing  but  a  draw-well  here ;  then  came 

»he  old  pump,  a  wooden  thing  with  a  leaden  handle,  which  in  those 

^titys  toe  thought  a  ffry  Jine  affair"      All  this   belongs  to  9.  Sfi'i^ 

school  of  natural  humour. 

'lite  idea  of  a  tucml  "  profile-taker ''  supposing  that  the  Royal 
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Academy  was  envious  of  him  and  in  league  to  "  keep  htm  down " 
would  seem  far-fetched,  and  might  belong  to  burlesque.  A  con- 
temporary humourist  would  not  venture  to  deal  with  such  a  topic 
seriously.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  sketch  of 
Daubson,  the  artist  of  Little  Pedlir^ton,  the  creator  ofHhe  "all- 
but-breathing  Grenadier"  which  was  refused  in  London  and  was 
now  exhibited  in  "Yawkins's  Skittle  Ground": — 

Looked  at  the  proliles  hanging  about   the  room.     Said  of  them  severa)Ir> 

"  Beauliful ! "— "  Channing ! "— "  Exquisite ! "— "  Divine ! " 

"So.  so,  mister,"  said  Daubson,  rising,  "I've  found  you  out:  yon  are  ut 
artist." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  T,  "  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  boast  oT 
being  a  member  of  Chat  distinguished  profession." 

"  YoQ  can't  deceive  me,  mister.  Nobody,  excepting  one  of  ns,  can  Imow  m 
much  about  art  a%  you  do.  Your  opinions  are  so  just,  it  can't  be  otherwise.  But 
these  arc  trifles  not  worth  speaking  of— though  they  may  I>e  very  veil  in  their 
way,  mister^and  (hough  without  vanity,  I  may  say,  I  don't  know  the  man  that 
can  beat  them.  But  what  think  yon  of  my  great  work — my  ■  Grenadier,'  mister? 
Now,  without  Halleiy." 

Encouraged  by  the  praise  of  my  connoisseurship,  and  from  so  high  a  quarter,  t 
talked  boldly,  as  a  connoisseur  ought  to  do ;  not  forgetting  to  make  liberal  use  of 
those  terms  by  the  employment  of  which  one  who  knows  little  may  acquire  ar^n- 
lation  for  connoisseursbip  amongst  those  who  know  less. 

"  Where  could  yon  have  got  your  knowledge  of  art,  your  fine  taste,  your  sound 
judgment,  if  you  are  not  an  artist  ?  I  wish  I  could  have  the  advantage  of  your 
opinion  now  and  then — so  correct  in  all  respects— I  am  sure  I  should  profit  by 
it,  mister.  Now— there  is  your  portrait :  as  like  you  as  one  pea  is  to  another, 
mister," 

•'  Yes,''  said  I,  "  it  is  like ;  but  isn't  the  head  thrown  rather  too  ranch  back- 
wards ?" 

Daubson's  countenance  fell ! 

"  Too  much  backwards !    Why,  mister,  how  would  you  have  (he  head?" 

"  My  objection  goes  simply  to  this,  Mr.  Daubson.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  ~^^^^ 
throwing  the  head  into  that  position  " 

"  Seems  lo  you,  mister !  I  think  I,  as  a  professional  artist,  ought  to  know — w^^* 
best.  But  that  is  the  curse  of  our  profession :  people  come  to  us,  and  wonld^C:^^ 
teach  us  what  to  do."  ^ 

"  Yon  asked  me  for  a  candid  opinion,  sir ;  otherwise  I  should  not  hai^^*  ~^^^ 
presumed  to  " 

"  Yes,  mister,  I  did  ask  yon  for  a  candid  opinion ;  and  so  long  as  yon  talkeC^''-^^^ 
like  a  sensible  man,  I  listened  lo  yon.    But  when  you  talk  to  a  professional  mat^  _^usm 

upon  a  subject  he,  naturally,  must  be  best  acquainted  with backwards,  indeed     JF~r^ 

I  never  placed  a  head  be((et  in  all  my  life  \ " 

Reflecting  that  Daubson,  "  as  a  professional  man,"  must,  conseqnently,  t:3V  bi 
infallible,  I  withdrew  my  objection,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  How  is  ii,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  so  eminent  an  artist  as  you  is  not  *  membtf      -iwaf 
the  Rojal  Academy  ?" 

"D— n  the  Koyal  Acndcmy '."  exclaimed  he,  his  yellow  face  turning  bl^ —    at: 
"  D — n  tlie  Kcyal  Academy !  they  shall  never  see  me  amongst  such  •  tet.    ~        Sd, 
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nister ;  I  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  and  defied  them.    Wlien  Ihef  terused 

to  exliibit  my  'Grenadier,'  I  made  up  jny  wind  never  to  send  them  another  work 

<rf  mine,  mister ;  never  to  countenance  them  in  any  way :  and  I  have  kept  my 

■isolation.    No,mutec;  they  repent  their  treatment  of  me,  but  it  is  too  late; 

I^nbion  ii  unappeasable :  they  may  fret  their  hearts  out,  but  they  shall  never  see 

*    pictnT*  of  mine  again.    Why,  mister,  it  is  only  last  year  that  a  friend  ej 

naitu — vithotU  my  ktumlidgi — sent  them  one  of  my  piclurs,  and  they  rejected  it. 

1~liey  knew  well  enough  whose  it  was.    But  I  considered  that  as  the  greatest 

compliment  ever  pa3  me, — it  showed  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  competition. 

'^ — D  'em  !  if  they  did  but  know  how  much  I  despise  'em  !    I  never  bestow  a 

thought  upon  'em ;  not  I,  mister.    But  that  den  must  be  broken  up ; — there  will 

t>e  no  high  art  in  England  while  that  exists.    Intrigue !  cabal !     It  is  notorious 

t-liat  they  never  exhibit  any  man's  picturs  unless  he  happens  to  have  R.  A.  tacked 

to  tiis  name.    It  is  notorious  that  they  pay  five  thousand  a  year  to  the  Times  for 

Pt^aising  their  works  and  for  not  noticing  mine.     D— n  'em,  what  a  tbomugh 

'^'^'itempt  I  feel  for  'em,    I  can  imagine  them  at  their  dinners,  which  cost  them 

thousands  a  year ;— there  they  are,  Phillips,  and  ShEe,and  Pickerepill.  and  Wilkic, 

*i«l  Siiggs,  laying  their  heads  together  to  oppose  me !     But  which  of  them  can 

P^XDt  a  '  Grenadier'  i    D — n  'em !  they  ore  one  mass  of  envy  and  unchsriiablc- 

■*ess.  that  I  can  tell  yon,  mister." 

"  Xiappily,  Mr,  Daubson,"  said  I,  •'  those  vices  scarcely  exist  in  Litlle  Tcd- 
'»»»eton." 

'*  XJnheard  of,  mister.    I  don't  envy  them — I  envy  no  man— on  the  contrary, 

"x  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  push  on  any  rising  talent  tliat  comes  forward ; 

^thongh,  to  be  sure,  I'D  allow  no  man  to  take  profiles  in  Little  Pedlinylon  whilst 

*xve:   that's  self-preservation.     But  they! — they'd  destroy  me  if  they  coidd. 

•**.   bad  as  some  of  them  are,  the  worst  are  those  envious  fellows  Turner  and 

^*»»»field.     They  have  done  their  utmost  to  crush  me,  but  they  have  not  suc- 

'^^*lcd.    Why,  mister,  last  summer  I  began  to  do  a  little  in  the  landscape  way. 

^     sooner  were  my  views  of  the  Crescent  and  of  Little  Pedlington  Church 

***tioned  in  om'  newspaper,  than  down  conies  a  man  from  London  wiili  a 

,  ,  "'^'ra-obscura  to  oppose  me  !     Who  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  ?    Who  sent 

"**   ?    Why,  they  did,  to  be  sure.    The  envious !     But  I  didn't  rest  till  I 

*    l«im  out  of  the  town  ;   so  that  scheme  failed.    No,  no,  mister ;  they'll  not  get 

(j^      .  Amongst  them  in  their  d— d  Academy,  at  least,  not  whilst  they  go  on  in 

,^      '*"  present  style.    Bnt  let  them  look  to  it ;  let  them  take  care  how  they  treat 

ijj        "Vir  the  futore  ;  let  them  do  their  duty  by  me— they  know  what  I  mean — or 

r^       ■^''    may  bring  the  Litlle  Pedlington  Weekly  Obserrer  about  their  c.irs.     For 

if  •-»^*~**''  P^rt,  I  never  condescend  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  them  1    !)— n  'em  ! 

j^^^y  did  but  know  the  contempt  I  feel  for  them ! " 
ca  J-  "^^^re  another  sitter  was  announced ;  so  I  received  my  portrait  from  the  hands 
'*4e  great  artist,  paid  my  shilling,  and  departed. 

^  (The  theatrical  scenes  in  "Little  Pedlington,"  excellent  .as  they 

^^^»  do  not  harmonise  with  the  general  conceplion.     They  are  too 

4^^  ^*-ggerated,  belong  to  a  larger  canvas,  and  are,  indeed,  more  or 

^■j,^^  of  an  afterthought    The  truth  was,  they  were  inserted  to  gratify 

^.^^    personal  feelings  of  the  author,  who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a 

^  ^Oager  in  reference  to  one  of  his  pieces — "  Married  and  Single," 

*^t,   the  manager  of  Little  Pedlington  Theatre,  is   intended    fot 
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Elliston  ;  nnd  his  partialities  and  flounsbtngs  will  be  recognise 
one  nt  nil  Tamilinr  wiih  this  eccentric.  The  disputv  arose  it 
wise.  Poole  liad  adapted  his  comedy  from  a  iwpular  French  ] 
ririuall/  cbiining  the  merit  of  origioatity,  nmch  at  our  owe 
.adaptors  do.  When  he  was  engaged  on  the  subject,  which  w«s 
entitled  "  .Married  and  Single,"  Mr.  Ellision  asked  liim  if  he 
anything  of  the  French  piece — *'Le  Ci^lihataire  ct  rHommc  Mar 
o(  which  he  xaid  he  liad  received  a.  flat,  vulgar  transbtion  uode 
same  title,  and  of  which  he  could  make  no  use.  i'oole  dew 
his  (chemc,  vnth  which  the  manager  nas  delighted,  saying  it  wa 
very  thing  he  wanted,  and  asked  the  author  to  come  and  dint 
read  it  to  him.  The  latter  read  his  piece;  and,  to  his  astonish 
was  greeted  with  "  Tliis  is  all  very  well,  sir ;  but  a  t!irec-act  co 
is  of  no  sort  of  u.se  to  my  establishment"  Much  affronted  b 
turn,  Poole  look  his  wares  to  another  hoiise,  where  the  comod 
accepted  and  announced  for  July  17  (1814).  This  at  once  opt 
to  develop  the  singularity  of  Klliiton's  cliaracler.  He  could  no* 
forward  and  address  the  public  with  the  accustomed  Itourii 
which  so  an)Ui^mji:ly  illustrate  h!.t  cliaractcr.  He  at  once  issi 
[iroclamation— for  nW  his  annotinccmcnts  were  proclamations — \ 
notice  that  his  i>iccc,  "  Married  and  Single,"  would  be  \tm 
on  July  ihc  16th — 'though  probably  not  a  step  had  been 
towards  the  production.  The  matter  rested  until  the  day  bcfot 
.announced  performance,  when  it  was  given  out  that  "  from  /e 
eiraiiiiitanca  " — a  favourite  Rlltstonianism — "  it  mas  obliged  1 
postponed  until  next  week."  Next  week,  however,  came  out  o 
EDiston's  (Vff/ffAw/w/ addresses  to  the  town  : — 

"Married  and  Single"  will  be  acted  u  soon  M  the  Lord  Ctuimbt 
licence  arrives.  Ciicum^lances  rendet  it  proper  (o  explain  thRl  this  conic 
been  tince  Novembei  lait  in  ilic  maiiagcr't  po^scMion ;  *iai  the  nihject 
been  pnviously  ilerlined  by  the  rival  ibeatic*.  il  wic  rmtrvMl — fcom  1  HUpp 
of  the  improbxbilily  of  cuitiprtitiun^ti>  receive  that  fair  duincQ  carljt  in  tl 
season  to  u,'hi(Ji  its  merits  were  ihoaght  to  entitle  it.  and  which  the  paodi 
then  alicidy  in  a  oiutsf  of  success  tenilcied  it  dilficull  to  pv«  ttuiini 
Allhough  ihc  pccullat  circumstances  «'liich  call  fot  the  pohlponcmcDl  nil 
Uich  the  pi^rrormnncc  li>  .-1  pcTioit  when  it  musl  ap[ica[  under  every  diuilvi 
yet  nolliinj;  but  impcriouE  necessily  will  prevent  Mr.  Klltslon  from  rodBMi 
pledce  already  given  to  Ihe  public,  with  whom  it  it  ever  liU  plMnre  ( 
pride  to  be  punctual. 

Every  line  of  this  delightful  piece  of  bomlust  is  charactt 
Tlie  ha)!y  indistinctness — the  grand  words^the  lofty  engagen 
all  arc  in  the  best  manner  of  "  the  inimitaMe  "^as  he  was  in  hi 
A  few  days  later  the  bills  gave  out,  with  a  sort  of  jubilant  ixarticii 
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that  "yesterday  at  two  ddock  ihe  licence  arrived,  and  the  piece  shall 
be  poduced,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  the  season."  Every  step 
or  this  proceeding  justifies  the  acute  and  delicate  interpretation  of 
the  Ellistonian  tvatA,  which  lived  in  a  dreamy  world,  where  a  promise 
*u  equivalent  to  a  performance,  and  where  logic,  and  it  may  be  said 
tmth,  was  defied.  The  justification  which  Elia  put  forward  for 
the  free  dramatists  of  the  Restoration — viz.,  that  they  had  a  special 
«)de  of  morals  for  the  stage — might  be  applied  to  Elliston.  For  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  bill  which  contained  these  assurances  not 
only  were  the  last  three  nights  of  the  season  announced,  but  the  bill 
of  lire  for  each  ni^ht  was  set  out  in  detail  I  This  happy  effronterj' 
•ites  the  matter  wholly  out  of  the  category  of  seriousness. 

l*oole  was  the  friend  of  Talma  as  well  as  of  many  other  French 

^«ors,  and  has  preserved  some  interesting  recollections  of  the  first. 

"C  Was  also  a  friend  of  the  elder  Mathews,  to  whom  he  wrote,  in 

""usion  to  a  common  friend,  that  "  he  was  le^ing  a  see-Dan-Terry 

'uc."    His  active  career  stretched  over  an  amazingly  long  period, 

Wany  of  the  present  generation,  naturally  fancying  that  a  man  whose 

P**}**  had  been  laughed  at  by  their  great-grandfathers  must  have  passed 

**ay,  were  surprised  to  hear  of  his  recent  death.    The  present  writer, 

'''**ong  his  bst  recollections  of  Mr.  Dickens,  remembers  meeting  him 

''^  he  came  from  paying  a  visit  to  John  Poole,    Dickens  described 

"*»)  as  a  poor,  half-intelligent  being,  in  a  sad  state  of  decay,  waiting 

Aiortal  extinction.    This  was  the  wreck  of  the  once  lively  and  even 

^^'liant  Poole.     It  was  through  the  ^ency  of  this  old  friend  that  a 

****ll  pension  was  secured  for  him.     A  short  time  after,  in  the 

^t^th  of  Febniary,  1872,  he  expired. 
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PART  II. 

JHE  question  of  range  at  the  National  Meetings  is  an  m 
open  one,  and  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy  -^ 
among  bowmen.  Last  year  the  argument  was  reopened  f: 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Roll,  who,  under  the  nom  dc  ~a^ 

plume  ot  "Via-vcA^y,"  su^ested  in  the  columns  of  the  Field  news s 

paper  that  the  shortening  of  the  present  range,  or  "  York  Round."  "^ . 
or,  in  default  of  that,  at  least  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of  arrows  ^-^ 
shot  at  the  longest  distance,  would  be  advisable;  his  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  present  system  being,  first,  want  of  accuracy, 
evidenced  by  the  scoring  made  at  loo  yards  by  the  best  men  aV-K; 
the  National  Meetings;  secondly,  the  greater  accuracy  obkioedE^' 
at  the  shorter  ranges  (illustrated  by  "  Waverley's  "  private  practice)  * 
and,  thirdly,  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  ladies'  scoring  .^S 
attributable,    "  Waverley "    thinks,    to  the    ladies'    distances    bein^^E£ 

shorter,  and  therefore  more  adapted  to  their  strength  and  powers' s 

of  endurance  than  the  gentlemen's  ranges  are  to  themselves  and  tha — ^' 
Imws,  The  third  objection  is  not,  on  the  whole,  as  complimentar~~~y 
to  the  ladies  as  it  might  be ;  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  ih  *= 
recent  comparative  superiority  of  the  ladies'  sliooting  is  due  in  sonk*—  <= 
respects  to  another  cause  than  that  of  adaptable  distance,  viz.,  t„      o 

skill  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.     Earlier  in  the  histoc y 

of  the  Grand  National  Meeting,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  gentl      *^- 
men  invariably  carried  off  the  palm.     But  be  the  cause  of  tl-— a*^ 
superiority  what  it  may,  "  \\'averley"s "  letter   to  the   Fieid  caU^^=*3 
forth  a  host  of  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  long  versus  shc^^*"1 
ranges,  and  for  a  time  the  matter  was  warmly  discussed  by  vario  ■^■■'  ^ 
notable  toxophilites.     One  gentleman  (Mr.  A.  P.  Moore),  an  ard^*-*-''' 
of  mucli  experience,  pointed  out   that  "Waverley's"  examples         *-■' 
inaccuracy  at  the  long  range  migiit  be  really  less  inaccurate  th  -^n" 
he  supposed  when  fairly  compared  with  the  60  yards  shootiim  i*  ■ 
since  "  to  make  a.  fair  comparison  on  this  point  of  accuracy  betdC-  *■'" 
a  score  at  100  yards  and  one  at  60  yards,  there  must  be  tat-  *f" 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  target  is  virtually  diminisl^»™ 
liy  about  one-half  to  the   100  yard  shot  through  the  increase      <J 
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distance  and  consequent  higher  trajection  of  shaft.     Therefore,  in 
estimating  the   accuracy   of   shooting   at  these  respective  ranges, 
tlic  60  yard  shot  can  claim  for  comparison  only  the  airows  lodged 
in  the  inner  half  of  the  target."    This  theory  is  capable  of  mathe- 
irtatical   demonstration.     As  "Waverley"  admitted,  all   the  corre- 
S]>ondents  who  replied  to  the  first  letter  on  the  subject  consider, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  the  York  Round  the  best  that  could  be 
devised,  and  therefore  "  it  would  be  absurd  to  wish  for  a  change, 
had  one  even  the  power  to  make  it,"     "  If  it  be  a  success,"  says 
"  Waverley,"   "  after  years  of  steady  practice,  to  be  able  to  put  a 
Itcile  more  than  every  other  arrow  at  roo  yards  into  the  target — 
xvliich,  no  doubt,  considering  the  great  distance,  is  a  Herculean 
task  to  perform— then  retaining  the  York  Round  in  its  integrity  is 
desLiable."    But  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  archers  on  the  other  side  of  the  argument  (and  tlie  opinion 
appeara  to  be  almost  unanimous),  that  the  "  Herculean  task "  in- 
volved in  hitting  the  target  at  roo  yards  "  constitutes  the  pleasure 
ihere  is  in  making  a  score  at  that  most  difficult  of  ranges."  That  it  is 
"*"  quite  an  impossibility  to  make  good  scores  at  100  yards  has 
'*^en  amply  verified  by  the  chronicles  of  the  champions  at  the  Grand 
'*"aiioQal.     An  archer  attends  the   meeting  because  he  considers 
'"at  he  has  a  fair  chance  to  win  at  his  own  particuiar  range,  which- 
*^'^f  it  may  be,  and  not  for  a  moment  supposing  that  he  could 
""^et  with  success  at  either  of  the  tifo  other  distances.    Still,  it 
^S  been  shown  by  the  scoring  of  Messrs.  Ford,  Bramhall,  Edwards, 
*uir,  Fisher,  Betham,  and  others  (who  have  completely  mastered 
^  1 00  yards),  at  the  shorter  distances,  that  so  far  from  the  archer 
^'ng  an  accomplished  marksman  at  his  own  particular  range  only, 
I*    lias  been  asserted  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  fact  is  that 
.r*^    mastery  of  the  difficulties  of  the  long  range  is  advantageous, 
*~>Ot  absolutely  essential,  for  ensuring  success  at  the  short  distances, 
-'    *^r   must  we  lose  sight,  in  our  attempted  improvements,  of  one 
(/**I*ortant  point,  namely,  that  the  three  distances  of  the  National 
^"^tety,  100,  So,  and'  60  yards,  have  hitherto  been  the  speciality 
-j^    t'le  meeting,  and  one,  if  not  the  chief,  cause  of  its  great  success. 
.|,  ^is    is    clearly   and    faithfully  demonstrated    by    Mr.   Frederick 
,,  *^^nsend,  one  of  the  Woodmen   of  Arden,  who  writes  thus: — 
^  "Another   of  the  benefits   for  which   archers   have   to  thank   the 
^.^  '^nd  National  Archery  Society  is  the  establishment  of  a  stated 
^^ber  of  arrows  at  three  stated  distances,  so  that  every  archer 
^^H  accurately  estimate  the  character  and  excellence  of  his  shooting ; 
^^ttjparing  one  day's  practice  with  that  of  another,  and  his  own 
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Nitooling  with  tliat  or  any  other  arcUer — for  most  archers,  in 
^nivatc  practice,  now  Hhooi  the  established  number  of  ano-Ki  at  tl 
csubliiihifd  diKtaJiccs,  noting  accviialely  the  value  of  cvcjj-  arrow 
thrMiighoiit  the  j-car." 

With  reference  to  the  increaxiDg  popularit)'  of  the  art,  apart  fra 
the  gaiety  of  the  scene  and  the  agroeftblcncss  of  the  company  at 
public  tournaments,  it  haa  been  urged  that  archery  offers  few,  if 
induce  III  en  Is  for  jienons  who  are  uninitiated  into  the  mysteri< 
tlie  <raft  to  rcninin  interested  spectators  of  the  ]ia.stim<:.  To  ob' 
this  very,  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  dunning 
invigoratin]:;  pastime,  sod  to  render  it  as  exciting  and  engrossing' 
''the  spectatone  as  any  other  game  of  skill  and  strength  nuy  be,  U 
James  Spedding,  one  of  the  Royal  Toxophilites,  has  nuide  son 
suggestions  which  certainly  seem  to  be  worth  more  than  the  co 
uderation  which  as  yet  appears  to  have  been  given  to  th«n  I 
those  whose  desire  it  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  tlie  cxercts 
and  I  c-innot  do  |)ettcr  than  (juote  Mr.  Spcdding  at  length  ( 
the  subject  :^  I 

In  wi  archciy  match,  acconling  to  ihc  mou  utroal  amnetinml,  each  coi 
petitOT  it  dngly  matched  at.-aiiiil  every  oilier.  Iii  thai  mpoct  it  ii  »»ct]y  U 
the  m«l  exciting  of  All  things— a  race  of  many  hotB«,  rainy  mm.  or  injtny  hca 
f  nch  »tTtving  to  s:ct  ihcid  ot  the  lat ;  in  wlrich  cane  il  ii  ncriilc«  lo  say  bi 
tnicnic  ihc  inlcTcil  bccoroci  Bi  we  watch  the  foremMt  gioup  tunniiii;  at 
and  nwti  ot  chnajfing  placa.  Preciicly  the  i3ine  thine  Iftkct  pi>c«  antoag  t 
■ircheis,  only  (li^t  wc  caimat  *cc  it  with  oar  cyct.  How  lo  brinj;  it  l>cfoiK  I 
cy»,  how  lo  mnkr  jieaplc  aware  at  Kt  luit  is  going  "r,  ihii  it  the  simple  praicti 
problem.  Being  in  oiher  mjiouls  like  a  race,  make  it  like  a  mc<e  in  thk,  and 
will  be  round  not  Id*  cicitin;;.  Of  thin  i>Tt)Uem  we  rabmjl.  for  the  conuderali 
or  the  committee  o  the  Grand  Kalioaal  Aicbet;  Society,  the  feUon 
tnlutloa : — 

Let  B  place  be  cboien,  contpieuoiu  nnd  cmiTietuenl  of  acccv,  but  wbetc  pcct 
miiy  i;o  bicbwaidE  .inil  rnrwuils  without  trc-.idin;;  on  ftrram  or  dstmlihlK  t 
attention  at  Ihc  shoolcn  :   .ind  k-l  sumc  one  c4l.ib)i«h  himiclf  tbete  with 
lhinc>  necvsrary  for  keeping  nnd  cxliilillinc  the  score.     A  chair,  i  liblca  p 
.ind  ink,  a  shed  of  paper,  n  bbick  boitrd,  and  a  piece  of  chalk  oie  (vobiibM 
iliat  he  will  icquiic.     At  each  target  let  one  of  the  dinolcti  be  fiiriuthc<l  4 
a  csid  containing  the  n.^nlva  of  the  ihoolers  at  that  tirgcl,  and  aa  maayid 
columns  a*  there  are  "  ends"  to  be  shot,  numbered  t,  :.  3,  de.x  let  bim  Ma 
bedde  the  capltin  as  he  callt  over  tlie  namei^  and  enten  the  icore  :  oad  kl  Is 
net  down  oppotite  to  e.ich  name  Ihc  iitliir  (in  lii;ure!i)  uf  Ihc  hiti  be  haa  audi 
that  particuLir  "  end."    l-el  tlie  kcr[ier  of  the  ceoeial  icore  be  fufni^hed  wU 
limllai  cud  for  ali  the  targets,  aud  Ul  liim  after  every  "  end  "  add  Ibc  aac 
to  ti-inmed  (ox  ench  shooter  to  the  amount  pretiouily  >iiadc  by  litm.  .tnd  enter 
Inial  number  in  the  proper  cotumn.     Dy  thli  mnni  each  column  will  i^imi 
I  he  number  of  pninti  made  by  each  shooter  up  lo  thai  end :  and  a«  the  iconn 
<-rJL'krl  malcb  leport  fiam  lime  lo  time  «o  many  wirkelt  down,  %o  tuny 
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■Made,  in  ifte  numcr  Mch  of  ihcM  columni  uill  uy,  irilh  ic;;»il  lo  every  man  in 

ihe  r>cM.  so  nuny  urowi  thol,  W  moay  poinU  obuin«il.    Tli«  most  cooicaient 

waf  of  colUciinx  th«  reports  rroni  lh«  several  ittgeU  for  enlnncc  in  the  tencral 

ngUlci  wDold  be  s  nutter  for  eonndciation,  but  we  cannot  lUppoHC  there  would 

be  DiMch  iliAcnlly  in  jtcliinc  it  done;   and  the  ot&d&l  relum  upon  which  the 

mult*  wouU  be  ultimately  leported  and  ihe  \iAtts  awkiilcd  would  be  Ihe  Msat 

1  li  i«  BOW — vi^.,  the  «conii£  uitdt  \x^\,  aii'i  klKneil  hy  (be  oipUiru  of  the  IU|;el. 

Ktbit  wore  nil  Ihe  |)rijj;TC>(  of  ihi-  cunlctt  would  be  ptrlty  well  known,  fur 

I^ly  of  people  woulil  linunt  ihm-OTing  place;  a  glance  >t  the  la  it  column  would 

u  )U  timet  ihow  Ihe  iiaic  ol  Ihe  match,  and  whilei'er  w«x  mott  iDtemling  in 

^  newi  would  drtolatc  lapidly. 

&«  wc  luTc  lilllc  doubt  Uut,  both  for  the  utiifactjon  oT  Ihe  public  iLnd  the 

PSKc  of  the  tcoren,  the  chalk  and  black  bojrd  would  toon  he   biuucht  Into 

Klirai,  and  the  &»nie«  of  the  half  Unien  or  more  wlw  were  Likiuf;  the  Untl  would 

Iv  fdHD  limo  Id  lime  coniptcuou^ly  e:ihll>ltcd.    If  thi*  were  done  the  eoniest 

*oalil  loon  bcconx  quite  m  eidlbi;  lo  bysiiniletf  m  any  other  kind  of  laev ; 

^r  iheie  ii  do  reasoa  why  tbe  kiijhl  of  Iwu  ftrchen,  of  whom  one  it  lO  gaining  on 

liic  otbei  IbiU  Ibe  next  three  shots  may  at  any  time  put  him  Iiircmoit  {and  whem 

'acre  ue  many  coiD|iclilon  and  serenil  pri/cs  there  must  always  be  many  ernes 

"f  '(lis  kind),  should  not  diiiurh  the  eirculalioii  of  a  ioolier-on,  eipecially  when  the 

enri  tlnvi  nev,  as  much  is  ihc  »iBhl  of  two  lioats  when  it  items  as  if  ct-jry  next 

■irolce  muj/  ciuw  a  bump.    Etpeeutly.  wc  say,  when  the  end  drawt  ncir.    And 

Ibis  cooaidenljoii  sujigttik  lo  us  another  modilicatinn  of  tli;  piwnl  nmuEc- 

""^nts,  by  ihe  help  of  which  a  l)uick«r  muiemenl  mi|;hl  be  etcitcJ  in  [lie  pulses 

"'   the  bTvLindiuf  company.    Fot  a  performance  so  monoionous  as  shooting  nl 

*   Morsel— nianotoaona  eren  to  the  actort,  for  to  do  ereryihing   ciitily  in  ihc 

^tt**  way  every  time  is  Ihc  voy  perfection  of  it— our  public  in.-itchci  are  msdc  lo 

^'**   tat  too  long.    If  ihe  trial  u-ere  decided  upon  a  smaller  nnmbcr  of  sholi.  noi 

l^'^y  Kuuld  Ihc  inteicit  both  of  specLitors  and  conipclilon  be  kepi  (leiiher  and 

**^lici>  but,  at  a  Irial  of  stiti,  Ihc  leit  would  he  more  perfect,     irndcr  picncnl 

^'^'^ngtmmtt  ibe  priiet  of  luchciy  are,  in  fact,  given  not  merely  for  skill  in  llic 

f*^*   bat  abo  for  the  ImiUI)'  piwct  of  wnIkSn);  tmckwudt  and  foiwuidk  all  day  in  a     _ 

/'''   inn  without  bciiis  l>»Ie[l.  aii'l  lUe  meutil  |>owit  of  keeping;  the  altcntioa  so     I 

^KC  fait  bent,  and  the  morjl  jiuwcr  of  euduring  whul  youi^g  (■cnttemcn  now  call 

S^rtod" — powers  which,  h'jwever  viiu^ible  in  their  place  and  icason,  arc  no  pait 

**ie«t  of  hilline  a  mark  with  in  arrow,  and  iire  not  n-atitcd  for  any  pnipoie 

"^^hkh  the  long-bow  is  now  applied.    Our  riflemen  miv  he  wanted  to  lie  under 

^*>fl  of  criu  all  (lay.  and  be  ready  at  any  moment  lo  hit  any  pan  nf  .in  riiemy 

^*^h  khcnn  jticlr  within  tanfc.    Willi  them,  ihcrcroic,  iheieinrtitii  be  some 

l^^^oD  (or  »ddlnc  to  the  toil  of  marksmanship  aoiiie  le>t  uf  their  pou-cr  of 

tr^^Yeaini;  or  dovbUnx  themMlveaup  for  long  periods  wiih»iil  cvitlni;  the  cramp. 

77^^  oar  rtllc  malchea  are  decldccl  upanfd\ccn  or  twenty  ^llul^  valuini;  at  the  very 

*       **»l  4J  or  60  poinu ;  while  in  our  archery  matches  fewer  than  iW  »hot>,  i-aluing 

^  the  most  not  less  than  i.igi  points,  are  not  thought  i-nou^h.    Now  we  snbmil 

^^«t  there  is  nothing  whalever  in  the  c»c  of  archety  lo  requite  or  justify  »o  large 

''tt  allowance  of  chances.    The  most  perfect  archer  is  he  Mho  is  surest  to  hit  his 

''Urk,  not  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  twelve  do/en  trials,  but  nl  onte  when 

it  li  Ml  before  him.     He  has  no  cicoie  for  rc:|uiring  experimental  shots.     Me 

kitow*  beforehand  cveiylhlng — the  effect  of  the  wind  only  exccjiicd — which  he 

wuits  or  should  w:iiit  to  hnow.    He  knows  his  bow.  his  airiiwt,  and  the  cuci 

di'tsnce  of  the  target,  and  therefore  oa;;ht  lo  know  his  compiiis;  toid  tiC  \t<£ 
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connol  inul  hjmiclf  to  prove  Uts  >upniorit]r  as  a  mntkiniaii  at  any  tj 
iinoe.  wc  hold  the  lupcriorit^r  to  be  fairly  dispulat>1«.  Some  prorisic 
(iiunif  be  m*(le  ae^tnM  mere  luck,  for  the  wimt  ihot  niAy  for  once  b] 
l<TOvc  tti«bett  hil:  hul  If  ihcic  banyiKherwhn  1>  not  willing  to  rwk  h 
tinn  u]ion  llic  rcHill*  of  twrlvc  hhols  it  must  purely  be  bccauu  he  placa 
in  !ioiiictliiii£  oilier  llinii  lii«  okill  in  juiteini;.  almlii);,  and  lettlae  Dy. 

W«  woulil  piopoic,  thcrrrurc,  to  mnbc  Iwflvo  iboli  a  icparalo  "h< 
weie.    I.et  there  be  a  ptiie  of  nioilerale  value  giica  for  the  t^eatnt  tc 
iipoii  each  lucces'iie  dotea.    To  prevtot  Ivfo  or  three  oi  ilie  /atiU_ 
from  nbwibinK  them  all.  it  may  be  dciiraMe  to  cxcIuiIg  fioni  the  compd 
iiliininlc  winnen  af  llic  higher  pri/ct — the  prixa  givm  for  the  etoh  w( 
the  whnle  miicli ;  but  olheiwlic.  let  evrry  man  lulte  m  many  »  b« 
Thii  would  very  much  enliven  the  proeeedloft,  for  every  hiir  hour  voul 
criui  in  which  one  of  the  prjies  \a  linally  loK  and  won ;  anit  yet  who  tl 
ii  nould  remain  in  hojipy  uncertainty  till  the  end :  the  second  on  the 
ihe  third,  fourlb,  and  lo  on,  riling  or  sinkini!  tn  bit  prospeeti  a*  the 
llicn  ihehtcond,  &e.,  (.howc]  more  or  leu  likdihood  ofbdng  ultimately  f 
10  ihc  upper  fiirm,  whereby  Ihe  pri^c  for  each  "heat "  would  be  only 
the  [lerion)  internlril  in  Ibc  ittue  would  be  many,    II  woulJ,  mainover, 
the  shooting  by  pullins  and  kecpiag  ovtiy  one  on  hii  mettle.    To 
who  can  stitl  draw  a  );uod  bow  for  ;in  hour  or  Iwo,  but  can  no  lonfci 
nil  ■!.iy,  il  would  k'^c  a  chance  of  showln);  vrlml  he  once  could  do. 
<mceit;iiri  thol,  al>o,  who.  lhou);h  rial  without  rotil  >'I>>U  and  icience,  bi 
hii  nut  yet  aci|utm1,  Ibe  rare  pv\rcr  of  cuinmnnding  the  use  of  it  at  all 
would  give  nn  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  can  do  occnionally. 

CotiipaiinB  Ihc  six  higbetl  ladies'  scoici  at  to  nnd  yi  yardi  with  the  kIxI' 
irenlltmcn't  at  80  and  60-— distances  which,  considerinE  Ihc  relative  sti" 
I'le  hnu't  and  weight  of  Ihc  arrows,  m.iy  be  fiitly  set  olT  one  agalnti  (bq 
wc  find  thai,  whereas  in  i85()  the  gentlemen  were  .theud  by  3j'i,  an<l  in 
'<3^  [the  rcluni  for  llie  intervening  year  is  not  at  hand),  in  i3ji)  the  \i> 
tiliKid  by  li ;  and  ihat,  though  in  1S60  they  were  again  left  behind  by 
BOO,  thej- wcrein  1S65  ahead  again  by  no  leu  than  74.*    Wc  conclude,  t! 
ih:it  a  match  between  the  six  bctt  oichcrc^i^c;  and  ihc  tix  beat  ai^l 
klioitling  four  doun  arrows  at  to  yards  and  Iwo  doxcn  at  joyardi,  the 
(lo/cn  at  80  yards  and  Iwo  docen  at  ta  yards — wociid  have  every  chaocei 
cl<v«ely  contested  ;  and  uf  all  our  trials  of  skill  with  the  bow  and  airow 
under  judicious  arrangcmenl;,  be  Ihc  most  stliacliTti 

To  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Spcdding's — exhibiting,  it  ^axa 
di-nicr!,  much  sound  reasoning  and  common  sense — tax 
.i[i]icnded  the  following  supplementary  suggestion,  which,  if  ad 
ivoiild  probably  result  in  general  and  fair  competition  amoij 
shooters,  and  also  l»e  productive  of  lively  inleresl  and  sy 
among  the  friends  and  outside  spectators  at  the  National 
iiigs  :— 

Let    there  be   six   Challenge   Medals,    numbered   one 
(u'hieli  might  be  termed  the  "  Ladies  against  GentlemcD 


■  ill  1S73  the  ladies  were  ahead  by  617,  in  1873  by  756,  and  in  1874 1 
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Pf ijecs  "),  to  be  held  by  the  six  Udies  or  su  gcnilcmcn— as  llic  • 
tvxtxy  Im: — who  make  the  six  higliesl  ni^gregAte  scores  on  the  thirJday. 
I'^t  the  handicap  prixet  be  ^iveii  and  the  shooting  jirooecd  an  sit 
I>rcscni,  but  malce  it  x  rule  tli:it  the  winners  of  the  Challenge  Medals 
K'mtl  be  incligibte  to  take  any  handicap  ptiie.  The  effect  of  this 
^votiid  be,  it  1.4  thought,  to  intluce  the  :«i\  bei^i  shots  among  the  Isdies, 
^  *^d  the  same  among  the  gentlemen,  to  stiool  for  the  honour  of  their 
•■^spvciivc  scjics,  and  with  the  vicn-  of  holding  the  Challenge  Medals 
"f  the  third  day,  and  thus  impart  new  and  stirring  interest  to  the  now 
Scitcmlly  dull  handicap  day.  Besides  this,  there  n-ould  be  additional 
»"tcrest  given  to  the  firjt  and  second  days'  shooting,  as  not  only 
^^ould  the  prim  for  those  days  be  ai  stake,  but  also  ihc  honour  of 
'•cing  among  the  six  to  shoot  for  " The  Indies' r-.  the  Gentlemen's 
^''liallcnge  Medals."  At  tlic  conclusion  of  tlie  Bo  :md  60  yards 
^Hooting  Ihc  aggregate  scores  of  the  six  competing  ladies  nnd  gentle- 
•^^^^n  might  be  exhibited  on  a  bi^c  board  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
"*e  ground.  The  six  gentlemen  need  no:  shoot  at  the  looyards^ 
*^nge  unless  they  prefer  to  do  ao.  ■ 

[^'hese  i>rop05ition.'i  are  made  because  it  is  of  course  desirable  that 
*"c  handicap  shoiiid  be  retained ;  the  handicap  day  being  undoubt- 
*^lly  a  "  consolation  "  to  the  inexperienced  archer,  and  also  to  him 
**"^*0,  from  nervousness  and  other  niiises,  amnoi  deftcnd  with  any 
^*^S*«c  of  certainly  upon  his  own  marksmnnsliij).] 

X^ntcresting  shooting  might  also  be  made  on  the  first  and  second 
*^^y»  by  opposing  the  Ladies  of  the  North  and  South  i-ermi  the 
^*5»»lleni€n  ditto ;  Married  Ladies  versm  the  Single  Ones ;  Benedicts 
^'^^■s-tit  Uachelors,  Jtc. 

Intcr-elub  matches  might  also  be  made  and  decided  upon  the 

*^*^*«^li  of  the  shooting  of  the  first  and  second  days;  the  prizes  being 

*"'«2»ed  liy  the  clubs  engaging  in  competition  (the  amount  subscribed 
"^    l^e  given  to  the  maximum  number  of  tliri-e  ladies  of  any  one  clulj, 

^**«i^  three  gentlemen  of  any  one  club,  making  respectively  the  greatest 

^-SvS'egaic   score).      This   arrangement   would    have  the  addiliorml 

*~*  >^antage,  beyond  the  competition,  of  offering  an  inducement  to 

»^*^«~euiies  of  clubs,  not  only  to  encourage  and  urge  the  necessity  of 

^^**)e  practice  of  good  shooting,  but  also  to  attend  public  meetings 

^^msclves,  with  a^   many   members  of    their  respective  clubs    as 

j^***MbIe.     Many  /nir  shots,  too,  might  be  induced  lo  attend  the 

^^**lehes,  not  because  they  expected  to  win  the  principBl  score  prixcs 


*he  meeting,  but  for  the  honour  of  their  clubs. 

^-^    'X  win   round  off  these   articles  with   such  brief  references   10 

^"^*-^    recent  National  Contest  at  AVinchesier  as  may  serve  to  gj\t 
Vou  xm.,  N,S.  j8;*.  \  A. 
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comgileteness  up  to  the  present  d^te  to  the  recuid  which  a]>)>ean:d 
in  my  first  nnide  of  the  feats  of  the  most  riiuouK  of  our  Modem 
An^cn.  On  ihc  opening  dsy,  the  5th  of  August,  Ktn.  Poad 
took  the  lead  on  the  ladies'  side  nitb  319,  there  iKuq;  but  3 
few  points  difi'cicncc  between  thai  toial  and  Mrs.  Pinckncj-"s 
315  and  Mrs.  HomiMow's  314;  whilst  in  cuniplciiag  (1>e  second 
NxtionnI  Round  rent  day  Mrs.  Picre  l^h  scored  363.  In  their  50 
yntdi  range  on  the  tirsi  dny  both  Vin.  Hontiblow  and  l^trs.  Pinckncy 
made  evcty  arrow,  and  on  the  second  day  Mrs.  Mayheiv  and  Mrs. 
Lister  achieved  the  same  feats  at  the  same  distance.  The  honoun 
ol  the  I^y  Championship  passed  from  Mrs.  Horniblow  to  Mrs 
Pond,  of  the  Queen's  Royal  St.  Leonaids  Society,  upon  a  "book  o 
644,  obtained  with  13s  arron-t.  This  was,  however,  no  doubn 
inferior  shooting  to  (hat  with  which  Mrs.  HorniUow  uuricd  off  tl^ 
Btacci,  for  the  tenth  lime,  at  Leamln^on— in  1873,  Mrs.  Pier 
Lcgh.  who  shot  with  a  quiet  and  perfect  confidence  in  I»er  owe 
powers,  was  only  three  points  below  Mrs.  Pond,  namely,  641,  Th- 
best  score  of  the  Wintoii  Meeting  made  by  a  lady  on  a  sin^ 
■'  round,"  was  that  of  356  recorded  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Lister  on  dH 
handicap  day. 

The  gentlemen's  shooting  at  IMnchesIer  was  rather  of  a  rctia 
^essivc  kind,  compared  with  their  performances  at  Leamington  tH 
previous  year.  For  example,  in  1873  the  following  were  among  &- 
principal  totals  on  the  first  day  : — Major  Fislier  5J3,  Mr.  Pabir 
39a,  and  Mr.  Boulton  366  ;  but  at  Winchester  the  cortcspondii- 
positions  on  the  official  list  were  occupied  by  Major  Pisher,  M 
Walrond  (who,  for  the  fourth  time,  lias  just  become  Champion  of  iB 
West),  and  Mr.  Prescol  with  469,  371,  and  354.  Wnd  and  ra£. 
hovi-ver,  were  dead  against  good  scoring  on  the  occasion.  On  iM 
second  day  the  leading  items  were  Mr.  C;.  Fryer  439,  Major  Fid^ 
404,  Mr.  Riminglon  385,  and  Mr,  Boulton  373.  Major  Fislv 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  Champion  Medal,  being  "  best  on  * 
points,"  and  scoring  S73,  which  was  15  less  than  his  Cliampi^ 
score  of  the  previous  year,  and,  of  «ourse,  much  below  Mr.  E.  - 
Holmes's  973  second  prize  score  at  Brighton  in  1867.  TlicfolIowtJ 
figures  will  confirm  my  remarks  u)>on  the  unsuccessful  charai:tcr 
the  gentlemen's  shooting  at  this  year's  National  compared  with  tf 
at  Leamington  in  1873:— The  second  priie  score  at  I-camingt^' 
was  Mr.  Palairet's  774,  at  Winchester  Mr.  Everett's  712  ;  the  tli  "5 
score,  I S75,  Mr,  Kvcrett's  750.  .is  against  Mr.  Fryer's  709 ;  the  fouT^ 
Mr,  Boulton's  7 13.  as  against  Mr.  Bctham's  703  ;  the  fifth,  ^fr.  Jen^ 
Fust's  711,  ;is  against  Mr.  Walrond's  694 ;  and  the  sixth,  Adm-'' 
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Lowe's  669  against  Mr.  Prescofs  648.  The  best  scores  on  the  5lh 
and  6di  August,  and  at  any  of  the  distances,  at  Winchester,  were 
Major  Fisher's  150  at  100  yards,  the  Major's  184  at  So  yards, 
and  Mr.  Wahxiod's  138  (from  34  airows)  *t  60  yards. 

I  have  not  previously  noticed  the  leading  scores  with  which  Mr. 
G,  Edwards  won  the  Champion  Medal  in  i86a  at  Worcester,  and  in 
1866  at  Norwich  ^namely,  902  and  900.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a 
great  shot,  remarkable  for  strength  and  power,  and  at  60  yards 
equal  to  any  man  that  ever  trod  the  soil,  is  no  longer  a  competitor 
at  public  matches. 

An  Edinbukgh  Salisbury. 
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BY  MARY  COWDEK  CLARKE, 

Anhor  •!  **  na  IfOB  CemiV'  "TteGiill»mJo(Sliiktr»ptnre"iHB«^»o,""TWCB 
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PART  IV. 

ii\*  HAD    traversed   a   consideralile   pcwiion  of  Gcmuny  and 
re  Kfaiice    when,   at  length,    I    w-indtred    into    Switzerland. 


The  glories  of  its  sublime  sccner)-  more  tlun  Httisficd  llic 
anient  craving  1  had  alw.iys  fell  to  behold  them;  tJiej- 
filled  my  soul  with  inexpressible  exaltation  and  comfort,  and' 
not  only  were  iny  artistic  desires  crowned  with  consuniRiiite 
delight,  revelling  among  their  beauties,  but  my  monit  being  was 
calmed  and  elevated  into  peace  indTable.  I  had  resuntcd  my 
sketching  utensils  and  enleied  with  all  iny  former  eagerness  into 
their  daily  use-  l-Vom  sunrise  to  sunset  1  was  out  and  employed ; 
toiling  up  lofly  summits  ai  carhest  dawn ;  stopping  to  rest  and 
sketch  with  the  first  peep  of  light ;  plodding  onward  many  a  solitar)' 
mile,  amongst  roaring  torrents,  crag- suspended  bridges,  nigged 
mountain-paths,  until  luied  by  the  midday  glare  and  glou-  to  sit 
beneath  some  giant  rock-shadow  and  depict  the  majestic  scene 
before  me  while  eating  my  noontide  meal ;  and  when  day  mellowed 
into  evening,  and  evening  darkened  into  night,  and  night  again 
brightened  with  myriad  stars  and  beaming  moon,  I  found  my  u-ay 
down  into  quiet  valleys,  where  the  scattered  ch.\lets,  with  llnetr' 
twiiikliiig  lights,  promised  welcome  gretling,  food,  and  slieller. 

]   had  been   rambling  tluis,   alternately  pausing  to  sketch  and- 
tniiiging  forward  j  stopping  to  admire,  and  walking  on  ;  lingering  ti^- 
gaae,  and  continuing  my  journey,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day,  whcn„- 
at  the  close  of  an  afternoon,   1  came  in   sight  of  a  picturesque? 
homestead  that  seemed  haf  dwelling-house,  half  hostelry ;  it  m 
seipiestred,  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  romantic  sjiot,  forming  x 
miniature   valley,   embosomed  among  towering  glacicis  and  snow- 
capped peaks.  The  habitation  itself  was  a  gabled  and  gallcricd  wooden 
structure,  with  projecting  eaves,  outside  flights  of  steps,  and  ai 
sloping  roof  whereon   lay  sundry  huge  stones,  telling  a  ugntficani 
Story  of  wild  stormy  winds  that    in    tlie  season  of  tempest  ComC 
siyeepiag  in  stem  strong  blasts,  tearing  up  all  before  than. 
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Sow  nothing  could  be  calmer ;  ihc  rich,  warm  sunlight  streamed;, 
upon  roof  auid  beam  and  porch,  casting  deep  shadows  where  the: 
angles  <ilanied  forth,  and  causing  such  windows  as  ought  its  light  tO; 
flitter  with  a  thousand  diucling  rcRcciions.  A  creeping  pbnl,  care- 
lessly  trained  against  the  side  and  twined  amid  the  wooden  poles 
supporting  the  balconied  ^llccy.  drooped  its  pendant  fv^iuons  in 
rlnuniing  luxuriance,  giving  contrast  of  colour  and  cool  greenness 
against  tlie  brown  unifonnity  of  Die  plunked  edifice ;  but  so  still  was 
the  air  that  no  leaf  or  spray  trembled ;  the  whole  was  mgtionleis,  as 
though  some  Ciir%'cd  model  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  and  the  sharp  outline 
it  formed  against  the  clear  blue  slty,  in  that  transparent  moimcain 
iitmosphere,  heightened  the  cffecL 

I  instinciii-ely  drew  forth  my  painting  apparatus  and  took  my  scat 
upon  some  felled  timber  that   lay  near  in  order  to  perpetuate  a 
transcrifrt  of  the  picltiresque  place,  and  in  I  jiroceeded  in  my  ta«k 
Z  foipA  fatigue  in  ardour  of  art-work.    The  picture  wras  rendered 
<^omplelc  by  an  *'  incident,"  as  wc  painters  call  it ;  for  at  one  of  the 
*>pen  windows  appeared  a  youDg  girl  dressed  in  the  bright  varied 
crolours  of  her  national  costume,  and  as  she  leaned  upon  the  sill 
x\-atching  nae  I  had  good  opportunity  of  imroducing  her  into  my 
!«kctch.    She  n-as  a  bright-eyed  damsel,  with  a  laughing  expression 
Upon  her  I>roa<l,  rosy-cheeked,  good-humoured  face,  and  she  kept 
t  wirltng  a  flower  that  she  held  in  her  fingers,  now  and  then  sticking 
it    into  one  corner  of  her  mouth,   where  its  vivid  carnation  lint 
Hhaiiicd  not  ihc  ripe  red  lips  it  neighboured.   Still  she  lounged  there, 
^ying  me  with  smiling,  siaelong  glances  that  had  Kroicely  a  ]urli<:le 
^if  coyness  or  faintest  pretence  of  reserve  in  them ;  the  white  tcclh 
.^It-amcd   from   between    the    parted    lips,    whose    dimiilcd    corners 
^XTCJiihcd  and  curved,  and  the  apple  cheeks  shone  with  t\i(idy  suffu- 
sion, and  the  l>righl  eyes  sparkled  and  danced  and  flashed  as  she 
^^last  her  blithe  looks  towards  me.    I  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
»-*iy  jnirsiiit  to  lake  more  note  of  her  than  sufticcd  to  copy  her  gay 
<"i»cc  and  figure  into  my  sketch,  and  at  length  she  seemed  inclined  to 
l_»c   somewhat  affronted  by  this  negligence  on  my  part;  she  shifted 
*icr  position,  she  turned  her  back  towards  me,  alTecling  to  be  occupied 
■Vvith  something  within  her  window  ;   then  she  threw  herself  fonvard 
-;~»nd   reached  out,  as  if  to  gather  some  blossoms  from  the  climbing 
4-  ilant ;  then  drew  in  again,  and  resumed  her  former  attitude,  leaning 
»^ipon  the  sill  and  twirling  her  carnation  flower.    Suddenly  she  tossed 
it  out,  it  fell  in  my  direction,  and  alighted  not  many  inches  from  my 
Oct. 

I  stooped  and  picked  it  tip,  nodding  smilingly  up  H  rtw  w\n4«« 


I 
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\,\\\  the  fUnrei  tightljr  to  my  lips,  and  ili«n  (lUccd  it  in  the  butinn 
hole  of  my  coMi  proceeding  immediately  nith  my  tasV,  which  I 
waniL-d  to  finish.  'I'he  girl  g3,\c  n  tiltle  scomfut  laugh,  HuDg  away 
from  ihc  window,  and  1  lost  sight  of  her. 

M  soon  aa  I  had  completed  my  sketch  I  gave  myxeV  up  to  n 
quiet  enjo)iaeni  of  the  scene.  It  was  the  pofection  of  s«chided 
iran<iiiitily.  The  grand  manes  of  sttirounding  Alpbw  heigbtc,  the 
greenKward  meadows,  warm-hncd  corn-fields,  and  orchard  enclosures 
of  the  little  vnUcy:  the  chAlet,  the  browsing  herds,  the  softened 
lighi,  HOW  deepening  into  evcntidc^all  combined  W>  produce  the 


I 


r  roost  placid  influence,  whilst  the  low-mtinntired  hiun  of  a  hive  of  H 
hee*  near  at  hand  coniribuled  to  the  UiUtng  effect  nj>on  my  tired  ■ 
framt.-.  exhausted  with  long  walking  and  long-cxcited  attention.  ■ 


I 


Insensibly  1  closed  niy  eyes,  leaned  back  upon  my  limber  couch, 
and  fell  into  slumbering  repose,  \Viih  the  wayward  ^-agaries  of 
dre:imiiig  fdncy  my  ihoughu  in  sleep  took  a  homeward  Hi^t.  1 
imagined  myself  to  be  once  more  rambling  forth  upon  one  of  my 
Knglbh  country  excursions — one  of  my  old  holiday  skrtchiug  tours — 
amidst  hawthorn  hedge-rows,  turf-margined  lanes,  oak  copsewoods. 
nc.it  farms,  trim-thatrhcd  bams,  tall,  sweet  ■smelling  hay-ricks, 
stretching  uplands,  broad  pastures,  and  close -embowered  thickets. 
It  seemed  that  I  was  deeply  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  one  of  these  fl 
last  named,  and  stri\'ing  lo  penetrate  its  labyrinlli  of  trees  and  under- 
wiiod.  when  I  became  possessed  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  again 
tnaking  my  way  through  the  same  forest  where,  upon  a  certain  June 
evening,  I  had  come  upon  the  solitary  cottage  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood.  My  sleeping  memory  pictured  the  scene  so  strongly  that  I 
saw  every  minute  particular  of  the  real  scene,  .\gain  I  beheld  the 
forest  cottage,  garlanded  with  climbing  roses,  clematis,  honeysuckle, 
and  jessamine;  its  latticed  casements,  its  low  porch,  its  entrance- 
door  standing  open. 

What  tendered  the  illusion  complete  was  tliat  my  ears  seemed 
filled  with  the  flood  of  sofi'thrilling  music  which  had  sahtted  them 
upon  that  occasion,  luring  me  onward  and  guiding  my  steps  to  Ihc 
enchanting  spot.  Sweet,  voluble,  and  clear,  it  vibrated  upon  my 
senses  in  the  very  self-«ame  tones  and  melody  I  so  distinctly 
remembered.  The  impression  was  so  forcible  that  it  awoke  me.  Hut 
with  sleep  the  sound  did  not  cease ;  on  the  <:ontTary,  it  only  hecsme 
the  more  audible.  There  it  was — a  rush  of  rapid,  licjuid,  delicious 
notes,  in  the  identical  strain  that  dwell  upon  my  memory  apart  lirom 
every  other  air  I  had  heard  in  my  life. 

/  ftartci]  to  my  feet  and  looked  around  bewildered. 
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The  Swiss  nountatiu,  die  Swim  v^ilky,  tbc  Swiss  cUUc^  die  clcar 
llpine  atinosphere — oU  sunoundcd  mc  stiU ;  bat  that  thriUiiig 
ffidoJ)-  was  ihcfc  also,  in  piirc,  swcn  distinctness.  I  looked  up 
Ijnard  the  open  window  wheiK :<;  seemed  to  proceed  ihc  sound,  now 
tliat  I  bad  recovered  my  powL-rs  sufBdently  to  dbiinguish  ¥hth 
accurtcy.  I  saw  the  umc  tcm)-,  smiling  dunud  standing  there,  just 
nilliin  the  <:asemcnt.  her  bright,  keen,  dancing  eyes  again  casting 
sidelong  glances  in  my  direction. 

I  iiticred  something,  1  luudly  knew  what,  to  EogHsli — impetuously, 
earnestly.  She  laughed  and  shook  lier  heud.  I  then  essayed  to 
make  inyseU  undentood  in  French,  but  met  with  the  same  gay  sign 
or  being  unintetligible.  I  tried  German,  and  then  the  Swiss  maiden 
nodded  and  o;iencd  a  smart  fire  or  native  mountain  dL^ilect  \ipon  me. 
1  contrived  to  comprehend  her  very  well,  as  she  did  mcwhen  I  spoke 
either  German  or  Itftliui,  especially  the  former. 

I  found  that  site  was  the  daughter  of  the  bouse  (which  was  a  kind 
of  wayside  inn,  post-house  or  hostelry,  (arm,  cheese  Etctory,  and 
herdsman's,  .lU  in  one),  pcrfonning  the  office  of  banoaid,  chamber- 
maid, or  dairymaid  to  the  establishment,  x-s  the  case  might  require. 
She  was  a  blooming,  lighthcaricd  giil,  as  innocent  as  she  was  merr)', 
and  ns  guileless  as  she  was  fTcc.  She  was  frink-spokcn  and  opeD- 
ounncrcd,  yet  modest  and  artless  as  one  of  ^taider  conduct.  She 
s£cnicd  to  have  no  idea  of  withholding  any  thought  or  speech,  but 
to  uy  out  all  tlat  was  ui  her  mind  because  she  was  conscious  of  no 
wroitg  there.  She  meant  no  harm,  and  thetcfgre  feared  none,  talking 
and  acting  with  [icrfect  unresenc.  t  think  1  never  met  with  so 
unreserved  a  person  altogether  ns  bright-eyed  SlunerL  From  the 
mocnent  I  obeyed  her  beckoned  invitation  to  come  mto  her  lather's 
house  and  listen  at  leisure  to  what  she  had  to  tell  me  in  answer  to 
my  eager  intpiiries  respecting  the  ratisical-box,  to  the  time  I  led  that 
Swiss  valley,  Stancrl  never  tired  of  satisfying  my  qiiesiions.  She 
Acerocd  to  take  a  violent  fancy  to  me,  petted  mc,  patronised  me 
as  a  child  docs  its  favourite  doll,  waited  upon  me.  scolded  me.  fed 
me,  slapped  me,  kissed  me,  snubbed  me — all  by  turns.  She  was  a 
vehement  little  damsel  in  her  way,  and  would  be  imperious  and 
dictatorial,  then  pouting  and  tlounciu^  then  laughing  -md  gay,  with 
c<]ual  vivacity  throughout  these  changes  of  mood  ;  but,  amidst  all 
h«r  caprice,  she  was  good-tempered,  kind-hearted,  and  invariably 
cheerful 

I  stayed  at  the  Swiss  chalet  some  time,  making  it  my  head- 
tjuarlers  whDc  I  pursued  my  mountain  rambles,  walking  and  sketch- 
ing daily  with  unabated  ardour.     I  found  nothing  so  well  xvi\^&Vs 
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allay  ihal  fevered  restlessness  which  burnt  within  mc  as  this  Alpine 
life  of  active  physical  exertion  and  earnest  att-puisuit  Abroad  all 
day,  i-liiiihing  roclcy  steeps  or  busy  with  my  bnuli  and  palette,  Ihi: 
hours  Npnl  by  on  rn[)i<l  wing  ;  and  in  the  evening  my  rctiini  to  the 
quiet  valley  hostelry,  ray  grave  talks  *-ilh  its  worthy  master,  my  gay 
talks  with  Ms  light-hearted  daughter,  niy  pleasant  supper-meals,  my 
clean  and  simple  bed,  crowned  all  witli  rest  and  peace. 

Stiiiieil  wax  certainly  the  most  nhimsical  little  ho&less  and  servinu;- 
damsel  thni  could  be  imagined.    She  look  the  tone  of  a  moiljer  to^czx> 
mc  in  her  solemn  warnings  as  to  staying  out  too  lalC  in  the  cvcningi-j  _ „ 
damp  or  the  night  air ;  as  to  the  propriety  of  changing  shoes,  llic^  ,^yc 
risk  of  wei  feet,  the  due  icgularity  of  meals,  and  the  careful  use  o*^^».  ©f 
thick  wraps  and  waterproof  garmeDts — lecturing  me  upon  all  ilies.^^^^ 
subjects  will)  the  air  of  a  matron  and  the  wisdom  of  a  granddam 
while  upon  general  themes  she  would  chatter  on  with  the  giddvnc* 
and  flig'niness  of  a  goosecap  school-girl.     After  reading  mc  a  homi' 
upon  slipper;,  she  would  launch  out  into  a  giggling  description  ^  of 

my  absorbed  attention  lo  my  drawing  the  first  time  site  saw  me ;  i;  or 

after  soberly  selling  my  meal  before  me,  and  seeing  that  1  had  alt  M  K^^  I 
wanted,  she  would  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  at  the  disordered  stir^  *  «tate 
of  my  hair,  whisk  round  me,  and.  pretending  [o  smooth  it.  pull~  M  m.\\  \\ 
about  my  ears  and  into  my  eyes,  and  end  by  rumpling  it  into  a  ho|[  «r3Dpe- 
less  slate  of  dishevelnient,  declaring  I  was  the  greatest  fright  of  ~3f  an 
Englishman  she  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 

She  had  a  double  set  of  names  for  me,  too.     When  she  was^ss-u 
her   grandmotherly  mood    she    used    to    call  tne  "abmrd  bod^'C'; 
"  foolish  lad,"  "  thoughtless  fellow  ";  but  when  she  was  in  her  fro  ^c^jolic- 
some    fashion    she    styled    me    "Milord  Englishm.in."  "  Moosi- 5^  -'t^uf 
Briton."  "Herr  RosbifT,"  or  "Signor   Plumpudino."    She  was  t^cd 

oddest  compound  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  jxisntC  -"'"'e- 
She  would  bounce  out  the  boldest  words  in  a  way  the  unboltt;^^'* 
conceivable ;  she  would  say  and  do  the  freest  things  with  the  li— :^  ewl 
offensive  air  conceivable  :  she  was  like  a  cliild  for  that  casj'  co^:^:^^*"''' 
dence  which  is  an  agreeable  familiarity  in  them,  when  it  would  be:--"  <:  «Bi 
im]iudent  liberty  in  a  grown  person.  Perhaps  nothing  so  ^^  *''' 
describes  her  as  lo  say  that  bright-eyed  Slanerl  was  the  most  frec-a*,^  aM- 
easy  and  the  least  impudent  of  any  person  I  ever  knew.  I 

I  had  often  sought  to  bring  her  to  the  point  of  telling  me  ah-^-'^'^' 
the  musical-box,  and  explaining  how  it  came  into  her  [Hissesiff  ^\oz- 
She  had  at  first  put  me  oft'  by  promising  to  recount  the  whole  s-^^s^P'y 
when  I  should  have  taken  some  food  and  rest,  and  recovered  W  ^^"^ 
the  stupor  of  faiigue  in  whicli,  she  said,  i  evidently  was  wh^»-   i>^  * 
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Tcadwd  their  house.  She  Iianlered  me  unmercifully  upon  xay  drop- 
ping off  inio  a  nap  on  the  very  ihreshold  ;  and  aiked  me  if  I  were 
alwrays  so  addicted  to  sleep  that  I  nuglcctcd  good  meals  and  com- 
Tortablc  shelter  for  it,  or  always  so  absorbed  in  iD)'  painting  llui  I 
Itfefcrred  it  to  living  picturci.  WTiercu|K)n  her  white  teeth  would 
display  tbemicK'es  through  her  tipe  lips,  and  the  rosy  cheeks  would 
dimpk'  wiih  niguivh  Kniili»i,  and  the  bright  eyes  would  sparkle  with 
iiiLM:hief  snd  buj^hing  mnlicc ;  while  throughout  there  was  the 
picasantcst  candour  and  honest  meaning^  possible.  By  degrees  X 
steadied  her  to  tlie  (luestion  at  which  1  desired  to  arrive— namely, 
ho«'  and  when  she  lud  become  mistress  of  the  little  easkei  whore 
fairy  music  had  first  brought  mc  to  ask  admittance  tmdcr  their 
hospitable  root 

"  I  thought  it  would  awake  you — I  knew  it  would,  and  thai  was 
why  I  set  it  going  1"  she  exclaimed,  gleefully.  "  I  saw  you  wcic  just 
>uch  a  dreaming  I-'ngliuhman  ax  would  be  bewitched  by  6iie  of  our 
Swiss-box  tunes ;  you  headlong,  foolish  artists  are  always  ready  10 
run  mad  after  such  things.  I  knew  it  would  be  sure  to  lead  yoti  by 
your  nose,  or  by  your  long  cars,  into  our  house,  and  I  saw  you  were 
drooping  and  faint  for  want  of  something  to  eat  and  for  pro|>er  rcstr 
so  I  couldn't  do  belter  than  beguile  you  into  a  pl.tcc  where  you  could 
have  both,  in  peace  and  comfort,  with  a  good,  sensible  person  to  give 
ihcm  to  you,  and  take  care  of  you,  you  silly  lad."  ■ 

''Hut  the  box— where  did  you  get  it?  Who  gave  it  you?  Did 
you  buy  it  ?  or  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?" 

•'  Do  you  think  I  stole  it,  Hcrr  Englishman  ?  or  do  you  fancy  that 

nobody  but  rich    milords  has  money  enough  to  purchase  such  a 

bcauttftil  box  ?    Perhaps  a  friend  of  mine,  Peter  Arligheim  (he's  one 

of  the  most  skilful  makers  in  (leneva— very  rich — not  that  I  care  fof 

thai   though !),    perhaps    he    gave   it   me  for   a    keepsake.     Who 

knows  ?" 

'•  Who  knows,  indeed.     Ts  he  a  sweetheart  of  youts.  Stancrl  T 
"  Yes — no— what  do  you  ask  impertinent  questions  for?" 
"  Nay,  I  should  not  have  had  such  a  notion  but  for  your  blushing 
"^Vhen  you  named  him." 

"  llid  I  blush  ?     Well,  perha|js  I  did  ;  not  so  much  because  I  love 

^»im  as  because  he  loves  mc;  he  said   so— but   then,  he's  nearly 

double  my  age,  and  he's  so  steady  and  respectable,  and  all  thai  kind 

^f  ridiculous  thing,  so  I   have  my  doubts  whether  1  could  ever  love 

>iim  in  return.     1  esteem  him,  and  think  very  highly  of  him  (lie's  one 

^(  the  cleverest  musical-box  makers  in  all  Switzerland),  but  still  1 

li.tvc  my  doubtf — and  1  told  him  so." 
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"  Von  did  ?    And  what  did  he  answer?" 

"  Oh,  he  said,  in  his  <piiet,  sciious,  suber  kind  of  way  (so  i>mi»eT, 
but  so  sTupid,  you  know)  that  he'd  wail  my  (inw — any  time." 

"  \VeII,  and  Ao  yon  think — in  time — yoii  may  come  to  Io*'e  this 
worthy  Pclw  VMiat's-his-njme,  Stancrl." 

"  Don't  mock  at  him !  I  won't  have  that,*  said  Stinerl.  knitting 
her  brows.  "  He's  a  good  man,  and  a  kind  man,  and  I  wont  have 
hini  laughed  at,  especially  by  you,  you  ugly  milord  Englishman,  who 
arc  only  a  foolish  hid  compaTcd  with  him." 

"I  was  not  Liiighing  at  him.     I  wH.t  in<iuiring  in  all  becomings 
gravity  and  interest  whether— in  time,  yoii  know — you  mt^t  think  ■ 
returning  this  good,  kind  man's  love,  Siiincrl.'* 

"WTiy,  I   told  you,  I  have  my  doubts — and  so  I   have,**  aaiA 
Stanerl,  ponderingly. 

"  Uiit  what  about  the  muticaMMx  ?*  I  said,  drawing  her  attention 
back  to  the  subject  I  had  at  heart,  "  was  it  indeed  the  girt  of  this 
Peter Peter  " 

"  Artigheim,  that's  his  honoured  name,"  said  Si^nerl,  with  a  scrioii; 
nir  that  well  becnmc  her.  "Welt,  no,  if  you  must  hav-e  the  truth,  A 
vna  not  from  him  that  1  had  it,  and  yet  it  was  from  his  hands,  too, 
that  I  received  IL  Slay.  I'll  tell  you  the  story  from  beginning  to 
end.  Now,  don't  be  in  a  fidget, '  Du  hiibstktr  yiingfing'— {oh,  no, 
that's  the  name  the  water-sprite  gives  ihc  knightheru  in  tlie  story  I 
read) — I  mean  yoii  hideously  absurd  Iwy ;  but  hold  your  tongue 
while  1  tell  it  you  all  through." 

I  laughingly  clapped  my  hand  over  my  mouth,  and  nodded  to  her 
to  begin. 

"  It  was  a  dark  night,  the  whole  house  had  gone  to  bed,  the  wind 
howled,  the  snow  pelted  down,  the  tempest  raged  wildly  outside, 
tilling  the  air  with  noise  and  confusion,  making  one  doubly  glad  to 
l>c  safe  and  snug  indoors,  and  doubly  sorrowful  for  those  who  bad  lo 
be  abroad  at  such  a  time.  I  was  lying  awake,  thinking  of  these 
things,  when  suddenly  I  fancied  I  heard  a  cry— a  shout  of  distress- 
piercing  shrill  above  the  clamour  without  Again  1  heard  it-  heard 
it  distinctly — and  then  1  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  my  bther's 
room.  '  Father  I  there  is  some  poor  traveller  lost  in  the  snow,  and 
calling  for  help.' 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes  father  was  up,  getting  bis  men  together 
and  preparing  lo  go  out  and  see  what  was  ihe  matter.  The  penon 
who  had  shouleii  proved  to  be  the  driver  of  a  travelling  carriage  th.il 
had  bri^ken  down  not  many  yards  from  our  door.  On  reiMtring  to  the 
spol,  father  found  Ihc  travellers  to  be  Knglish  people,  a  gcnilenun 
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la  larfy.      The  former  was  much  bruised,  though  not  insensible; 
'  biii-r  had  btaied. 
"Thfly  were  home  hilher  and  cawftitly  attended  t«.    My  lord's 
'^fewns  were  Boon  cured,  but  i[  ins  long  before  my  lady  rccovetCTl 
'^■roin  the  <rcak  state  into  which  she  fell  after  being  restored  to  con- 
sciousness.   She  WW  very  gentle  and  mild,  and  seemed  to  like  having 
mne  for  her  niirse.  trexting  me  inst  as  i{  I  had  been  her  e<iiial  insteMl 
■^Ki  a  girl  at  an  inn ;  the  had  no  pride,  thuugh  she  vrxs  very  stately  and 
^.Tind-lonking  in  herself;  she  iise<l  to  let  me  put  my  arm  rnttnd  her 
neck  and  support  her  head,  and  leantsd  her  fece  against  my  borom, 
-ind  kissed  my  cheek  for  my  care  of  her,  more  as  though  I'd  been 
her  stsirr  than  one  who  thought  tt  an  honour  to  wail  upon  her. 
!  grew  10  tovr  my  iMly  dearly,  and  the  was  .so  good  as  to  ny 
she  loved  me." 

Siinerl  paused  a  moment  here,  and  looked  thoughtftilly  down ; 
then  slie  rcsiimeil  — 

"  I  used  to  wonder  if  anyliody  ronid  be  lianib  with  so  gentle  a 
ffeainre ;  but  when  she  gut  better  and  n-.i*  ,ible  to  have  my  lord 
iroOTC  and  se^-  her,  I  foitnd  that  mlhoiil  being  t-xactly  harsh  it  wx< 
*ety  possible  to  ireal  her  m  such  a  vy^  a*  to  make  her  feel  woiw 
than  harshly  used," 

I   gave  an  involuntary  movement  here,  but  checked  mj-self  from 
uttering  a  word. 
*•  Yon  are  impatient.  Tike  a  restless,  fidgety  Ind  as  you  arc,"  said 
■Slinerl ;  "  but  how  am  I  to  tell  my  story  properly  if  yon  keep  inter- 
nipiin^  me  ?    Well,  I'm  coming  all  in  good  time  lo  the  box,  only  I 
mast  tell  its  history  in  my  own  way.     My  loix!  itsed  to  make  tny 
fingers  itch  to  give  him  a  good  l«>x  011  ilic  ear,  many  a  time,  when  I 
sjiir  him  sit  gbring  there  opposite  to  my  l.-iiJy,  frightening  lier  with 
H%  silent  looks  or  short  questions ;  he  always  seemed  to  be  suspect- 
ing, and  watching,  and  inqnrring,  as  if  there  were  something  either  to 
^0*r  or  lo  find  out  In  her  more  than  he  saw.     My  blood  tingled 
^nd  my  hands  <]nivere(l  to  slap  his  ace  when  it  scowled  and  lowered 
»ipon  her  with  stem,  catechising  eyes  ;  I  could  see  that  she  shrank 
l»<rneath  ihcm  e^-ery  time  he  turned  them  upon  her." 

I   m>-self  shivered — T   cotild  not  help  it— with  inwaitl  wrath,  to 
Ihink  of  her  daily  torment  beneath  this  tyranny, 

"  Be  (piiet,  and  listen,"  said  Stanerl,  rapping  my  knuckles,  and 
t;hcn  smoothing  my  cheek  with  her  hand.  "  What  a  worrying  boy  it 
is  :  Can't  kee|>  still  an  instant.  You  should  have  seen  my  lady, 
>iow  patiently  she  used  to  sit,  bearing  his  searching  eyes  full  upon 
Iter ;    you  cotild  (ell  by  her  pale,  closed  ti]>s  and   her  downout 
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eyelids  that  she  was  NuH'tiring.  My  lord  se«med  to  take  a  rxm 
picnxurc  in  obscning  the  effect  that  his  looks  had  upon  her,  aniE.^ 
appeared  to  hope  that  they  might  force  some  complaints  ftom  hcf:^ 
lips  which  should  betray  something  he  wanted  (o  learn ;  hut  thc^  - 
never  did.  She  aceiucd  to  have  taught  herself  perfect  <iuietDess,  an^^ 
rarely  spoke  but  in  answer  to  anything  he  directly  said."  ■ 

Stiintrl  here  again  ]>ftused,  and  gave  a  little  sigh ;  then  she  ~" 
and  went  to  a  cupboard  that  was  in  the  room  ;  inside  the  cup: 
u-cic  some  drawers,  and  oui  of  one  of  these  she  took  A  folded  pdn 
that  looked  like  an  old  newspaper ;  she  bfoughi  it  back  to  where 
sat,  and  went  on  with  her  narration^ 

"  My  lord  used  to  have  the  Knglish  papcre  forwarded  to  him  he 
and  one  morning,  after  glancing  at  those  latest  arrived,  he  tos^^rd 
them  aside  and  went  out  for  his  usual  walk  don-n  the  valley  a.s^c] 
bock  again  before  lunch-iinic.    While  he  was  gone  my  lady  listlcs?sl> 
look  up  one  of  them — this  very  one — and  began   to   rcid  it.        ^ 
dianccd  to  be  in  the  room,  pretending  to  be  busy,  but  in  real 
loitering  near  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  her.     Suddenly 
heard  a  deep  sob — such  a  Kob  !     Half  cry,  half  stifled  gioan.     I  r. 
to  her;  but  she  waved  mc  off.  clasped  her  hands  together,  looker** 
wildly  round,  then  flung  her  head  upon  her  arms  and  broke  tiit 
a  torrent   of  silent  tears.      The  suppression  of  her  grief  made 
worse  for  her ;  she  svicccodcd  in  smothering  its  violence,  but  only  C 
suffer  more  afterwards  ;  she  had  several  strong  convulsion  fits 
after  the  otiier,  and  I  had  only  succeeded  in  composing  her  ai» 
jietting  her  to  lie  down  when  my  lord  returned. 

"  1  had  taken  care  10  remove  the  paper  out  of  sight  lest  it  shoul 
meet  her  eyes  when  she  came  to  herself,  and  luckily  my  lord  ncv^^' 
asked  for  it  again;  but  he  ke]>t  pf)ing  anJ  questioning  as  to  wb^^ 
hod  caused  my  lady's  sudden  illness,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  th-^^' 
she  hadn't  seen  somebody  or  learnt  something  that  he  didn't  knov*''' 
and  he  went  stalking  about  the  place  trying  to  trace  out,  now  t-^^J 
asking  of  one,  now  by  inquiring  of  another,  whether  any  iravell^** 
had  stopped  at  our  house,  whether  any  letters  hail  arrived,  whet^  *'^ 
any  one  from  the  neighbouring  villages  had  been  here,  and  such-li^  *"  ' 
or  whether  anything  had  occurred  during  his  absence  that  could  Ic^*" 
him  to  discover  the  reason  of  my  bdy's  indisposition.  He  nc^~*' 
got  any  clue  to  the  real  cause,  but  he  couldn't  be  persuaded  t*"*-'" 
there  had  not  been  some  circumstance  which  occasioned  it,  ami  '  "^ 
never  ceased  to  try  and  find  out  what  that  could  be. 

"At  last  he  worked  himself  into  such  a  fit  of  vexation  aldisco^" 
ing  nothing  and  constantly  suspecting  something,  that  he  TCSoH'~ 
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ii|>oii   leavii^  the   place  iminedinlcly ;   and   my   L-idy,   who  ne%cr 
<'  1  >  I  >o«ed  him.  pi'c])aicd  to  go,  lliough  hardly  siifhcicntly  recovered  t< 
1  "vjir  the  journey." 

St  jiierl  here  fetched  the  musiol-bojc,  and  said— 
**  Now  I  come  lu  this.     My  Udy  had  asked  me  to  get  It  repairci 
(«r  IjCT,  for  which  inirpCMC  she  had  brouglil  il  to  Swilxcrbnd  wiih  her,' 
■u>  she  priied  the  box  much,  having  had  it  in  her  possession  a  lon^. 
tinif,  she  said,  and  having  often  beguiled  her  thoughts  with  its  sweet 
»»ivi5,ic  for  many  a  lonely  hour.     1  sent  it  to  my  friend — my  father's 
•"t^icnd — Peter  An^lieini,  with  a  requwl  that  he  would  use  hi»  be«i 
^liill  in  making  it  perfect  again,  an<I  he  dunce<i  to  bring  it  ba<:k  him 
^«lf  on  the  verj- day  that  my  laily  was  setting  out  in  obedience  W- 
'nj-  lord's  desire  for  their  dqianure.     Something  in  Peter's  manner 
I      naa>.U  mj-  lady  perceive  that  he — that  he  had  ttken  it  into  his  head 
I     lo   be  fond  of  me,  and  she  said,  when  he  was  gone,  *  Stiinerl,  my 
I     Ucar  j^itl,  there  b  a  wortliy  man  who  has  a  sincere  affection  for  you  ; 
■     rtrtiirn  it  if  you  can,  and  become  hi»  wife.'  _ 

I  *'  '  Mow  does  ywir  ladyshii)  know  tliat  he  is  ^iWtAy,  and  that  befl 

I       "as    a  tinrtre  liking  for  me?'    I  asked,  for  her  kindness  gave   me 
I      "^urage  to  be  as  free  with  her  as  slie  ^.-as  with  me. 
I  **  *  1  read  both  in  his  honest  face,'  she  answered.     '  I  make  up  my 

^k  •*uim  very  fully  from  the  expression  of  a  coimicnancc  what  it* 
^F  ***"r»ei'!i  character  is  ;  and  Peter  Anighcim's  tells  nie  he  is  worthy  ever* 
^^  >*ou,  my  dear  girl.  He  is  somewhat  your  senior;  yet  an  open, 
"^stingdisiwsition  hke  yours  will  be  nil  the  better  for  such  a  husband 
■*  r»rotect  it — such  a  husband  to  appreciate  it.' " 
Stioerl  tapped  her  fingers  thoughtfiilly  on  the  little  casket,  and 
"'<5*i  went  on— 

'*  i  told  my  lady  plainly,  as  I  liad  told  Peter  liimself,  tliat  I  felt 

*^*-«btsiipon  the  matter,  and  that  until  they  were  cleared  up  to  my 

"*r*d  satisfactorily  1  could  not  promise.     I  said  I  mu.sl  make  quite 

^•■^in  that  I  rtW^  love  him  before  1  engaged  to  love  him.     My  lad>' 

^^'iled  that  sweet,  sad  smile  of  htTS,  patted  my  cheek,  and  bid  me 

^«  as  much  time  as  !  pleased  to  settle  my  doubts,  but  to  be  sure 

**^  let  Peter  know  fmnkly  the  moment  1  had  made  up  my  mind.     1 

^^1^  her  1  would;  and  then  my  lady,  kissing  me  and  bidding  me  fate- 

,     *^H,  gave  the  pretty  musical-bos  into  my  hands  as  a  paiting  remem- 

*"^nce,  just  as  my  lord  carat  to  hand  her  into  the  travelling  carriage 

■^jch  stood  ready  at  the  door.     A   few  minutes  after  they  were 

^■^•le." 

Sianerl's  bright  eyes  were  dim  as  she  concluded,  and  she  ran  out 
^    the  room  to  liide  her  unusual  emotion.     For  me — I  sat  gazing  at 
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ttic  liulc  bax,  thiokiogover  all  I  hiid  licard,  until  my  eyes 
to  £all  upon  the   tiewspapcr  l^Uncrl  had  placed  io   tiiy 
mechaoiciUly  luiToldcd  JL     Almost  the  first  pu'agraph  tluU 
eye  wiu  one  which  luuiounoed  Maunce  Danrin's  marriage  vnl 
Kistcr,  and   1   innUintly  Uix  that  the  source  of   Lady    Ci 
ablation  was  explained. 

J  can  liardly  express  ihc  stnuige  effect  Uiis  jtroduccd  upon 
was  ooDsdous  of  a  jcsJoiUi,  angr)-  burning  ai  tuy  heut,  that 
should  be  so  fondly  bcloied  by  so  glorious  u  being,  and  yet  j 
{niiMriuiiKiieM  tliat  I  was  univasonable  and  unjuxt  in  all  this, 
that  it  was  no  latilt  uf  Maurice,  hit  being  thus  tlic  objea 
unhap]>y  preference.     1  knew  thai  I  ua^  in  no  way  co; 
strong  affection  cnlcruincd  for  him  by  the  lady— he 
howet-cT  lovely  she  might  be ;  1  knew  that  she  was  not 
own  hton  liud  eli^cted  as  its  worshipped  mistress,  |! 
right  had  J  lo  feci  this  envious  pang  at  his  having  iupircd 
so  powerful  a  scnliincnt  ?    Yet  there  mnkled  the  dcep^  h 
ooBSiuning  me  with  iu  hidden  lonnenL    I  wriiJicd  in  keen  refpt 
keen  ticlf-Tcbuke.    I  despised  myself  for  the  unworthy  emotion, 
while  submitting  to  its  influence.    Then  aooliicr  thongbt  aiose  i 
me  and  smote  me  as  with  remorse,  with  a  acn&e  of  cruelty  to 
her,  when  I  rellecced  thai  I  hud  aided  to  seal  diis  gentle 
£ittc  by  i>runioiiiig  the  niarTi;igc  of  tlie  man  khc  loved  with 
woman. 

1    was    siiU    lost    in    these    bitter    ruminations     whca 
returned. 

"Why,  you  dreaming  creature,  you!"  she  ejcclaimed.  "Idob 
you  have  never  stirred  from  this  Npot  since   1  left  you,  nor  KB 
your  eye&  from  that  little  box,  I  decUre  ^    ^'ou've  a 
it,  I  dare  say,  now." 

"  I  would  give  any  sum  to  ]>assess  it  X"  I  said  eagerly. 

"■  And  I  would  not  &ell  it  for  any  sura  tliai  couid  be 
returned  hastily ;  dien  £xing  her  eyes  on  me,  slie  said — 

"  Vbu  seem  mightily  taiten  with  this  box  ;  "  then  turned  scarle 
;iddcd  rapidly  :  "Tell  me,  you  know  this  lady— you  love  hex?' 

"  I  hax-c  never  even  seen  her,"  I  replied. 

Slanerl  laughed,  ruffled  my  haii-  over  my  eyes,  called  luc  a  &^ 
Knglishmaii,  aiul  then  abruptly  said :  "U1iat  buxincns  has  a 
(ravelling  artiil  to  talk  of  offering  '  any  sum  uf  money  '  for  a  { 
trifle  that  pk-ases  him,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Dut  that's  ju.si 
t«oiid  Roi^iifl'  Britons.  You  think  you  arc  to  buy  up  the  worl 
a  pi>or  .mist,  too  t  for  yoii  are  poor,  aren't  you  ?  " 
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]  Mniled.  and  .intfweried  tltat  I  wgu  no  riclMr  than  tncwt  uf  tuy  craft 
— poor  in  money,  but  wealthy  in  jirt4)ope  and  an-dciight. 

"Th«n  ni  icll  you  what  HI  do,"  said  Standi,  Iicr  Iniglit  c)cs 
■dancing,  and  her  bright  cheeks  dimpling,  while  the-  latter  took  a  ytt 
ruiier  tint  than  usual,  "  I'll  not  juV  that  little  box,  but  m  jjive  it— /fj 

"  For  what  ?  Thne  is  nothing  of  mine  that  I  would  not  gUdly  give 
in  rctuni ;  tell  mc  what  you  will  have,  Slitncrl" 
"  Your  liking,"  she  said,  witli  her  pleasant  laugh. 
"  You  have  that  already,"  1  answered,  rctuinmg  her  uniling  lone. 
"  Ifait  if  you  give  it  mc  a*  freely  as  I  oak  it,  there  arc  tno  things 
more  you  will  have  to  give  mc  besides :  y<i\a  name  .-uid^^  ring." 
Isuncd. 

"  It  is  rather  a  suangc  fashion  for  a  girl  to  say  this,"  laughed 
Stitoeil,  "  hut  I  am  a  strange  girl,  and  say  what  1  choose  in  a  ^liion 
of  my  o«'n.  You  are  a  ]>oo[  Yranderinn;,  dreaniiiif;  Koglixhrnan  .md 
anist,  vhu  want  wmc  sensible  creature  to  take  charge  of  you.  I'm 
juKt  the  very  giil,  steady  and  uire/ul,  though  I  seem  so  flighty  and 
^ddy  and  whitrtsifal.  Thank*  to  my  good  fatJiers  kindness,  I  Iia»'c 
plenty  of  money  for  tis  both  -  therefore,  be  a  wise  J  iiugling  for  once, 
and  accept  my  offer.  Vou  cani  do  better  than  inisi  yourself  to  nic ; 
111  undertake  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  a  failJiful  wife,  and — a  luvinjj 
w/e."  Stanerl  said  the  last  words  a  Utile  hesiutingly  and  with  a 
i^it  change  of  colour,  which  ^he  <:overcd  by  laughingly  adding : 
"Yes,  a  Imping  wife,  thoi^gh  you  arc  a  frightful,  i^ly,  hideous,  good- 
lor-iwllung  boy." 

"  My  dear  Stiincil,"  I  replied,  taking  her  Iiand  iu  uiine,  "  listen  to 

me  anrl  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  that  1  cannot  accept  your  generous 

proposal  so  geneiously  put    I  w31  show  you  that  I  understand  the 

*holc  genciosiiy  of  your  mind  by  revealing  to  you  that  which  I  have 

lever  hithato  breathed  to  human  being.     I  once  in  my  life  bulitld  a 

(dec  that  became  to  mc  the  single  /ace  in  tlie  whole  world.    I  am 

bedded  to  the  memory  of  that  face,  and  uiiIon  I  nicet  her  who  owns 

il    I    sliall    never   nuke  any   woman  my  wife.      Call  mc  drcimei, 

Visionary,  what  you  will,  I   have  called  myself  so  a  million  and  a 

trillion  of  times,  still  1  feci  that  1  shall  never  many  any  one  if  1 

Kmarry  not  her.     Forgive  me,  dear  Stiincrl,  thai  1  sjieak  thus  |)lainly, 

Ijut  your  own  noble  plainness  deserves  no  less." 

"  Foigivc  !  I  honour  you  ior  it .'  it  is  worthy  of  wlut  you  hjvc  been 
■stO  along,  manly,  delicate,  true.  Had  you  not  been  all  these,  1  should 
never  have  been  led  to  sny  what  I  have  said ;  but  your  right  way. 
itom  the  beginning — never  making  idle  com^dimcat^  never  utterin, 
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iiupcnincnt  flattery,  uisult  under  the  name  of  galUnlry  :"  (here  the 
liri;;ht  eyes  flashed  acornriil  lire)  "woo  me  to  look  upon  you  in  <)uiie 
:i  dilTcrcnt  light  from  any  other  niim  I  have  ever  seen,  aitd  I  Tdt  ufc 
ill  titlking  to  you  ita  I  tliO.     Now  forget  it." 

Stiinetl  went  straight  from  the  room,  uilh  an  air  of  simple  womanly 
(jignity  th.-it  was  in  touching  contrast  with  her  usual  girlish,  frolicsome 
iii.innL-r ;  but  the  next  time  I  saw  her  she  had  resumed  her  ordinary 
ivont,  and  notltbg  could  have  more  markedly  shown  that  »hc  irax 
biiicere  in  her  desire  to  have  all  forgoLlen  that  had  re<!eiitly  pojoed 
between  us. 

The  incidents  I  had  learned  concerning  I.ady  (ii.'rtnidc,  and  the 
varied  emotions  awakened  wiihin  mc,  revived  my  old  restlessness,  amj 
I  felt  impatient  to  leave  a  spot  which  liad  lost  its  tranquillising  elTccl 
upon  me.  I  hardly  know  how  it  became  iindentood  that  I  thought 
of  resuming  my  jovitncy,  but  Suinerl  seemed  to  scltic  it,  and  in  her 
gmndd.imely  w.iy  began  to  give  me  injunctions  res|>e<:ting  the 
avoidance  of  over-walking  myself,  of  overheating  myself,  of  sudden 
chills,  of  irregular  meals,  &c,  and  other  precautions  necesiory  for 
i[ie  preservation  of  health  in  pedestrian  wanderings. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure,  just  as  I  was  setting  forth  on  my  last 
diiy's  sketching  excursion  from  the  valley  hoslclr>-,  Stancrl  snatchetl 
my  gloves  from  my  hands,  saying  :  "This  is  just  how  these  carclw* 
lads  want  looking  aftt-r  !  To  think  of  yo;ir  going  nut  with  your  finger 
ends  through  the  tips  of  your  glovts  !  Here,  give  them  to  me,  do, 
ili.it  I  may  sew  them  up  decently  for  you.  Oh  1  and  while  I  think  of 
i;.  give  mc  the  key  of  your  wallet-knapsack;  III  be  bound  >'our 
wardrobe's  in  a  fine  condition  for  want  of  a  stitch  or  two.  These 
wretched  boys  !  Without  a  woman  lo  sec  to  their  shirts  and  siucktngi, 
and  give  a  helping  hand  with  needle  and  thread,  thcv're  miserable 
tre.itures.  There,  gel  along  with  you,  and  mind  you're  not  back  too 
laie  this  evening.    You'll  have  lo  be  up  early  to-morrow,  you  know.'" 

On  the  morrow  I  was  up  by  break  of  day,  for  1  was  to  Stan  with 
the  dawn  in  order  to  reach  a  certain  village  on  the  otlier  side  of  x 
lolly  pass  before  nightfall. 

.StSnerl  had  appointed  so,  and  I  of  course  followed  her  instntciioils. 
1  had  charged  her  not  to  get  up  to  see  me  off,  ai;d  would  have  Ltken 
leave  of  her  overnight,  but  she  had  negatived  this,  in  her  own 
peremptory  fashion,  with — 

■■  'Ihcrc,  there,  child  ;  do  you  think  Granny  Stanerl  will  not  come 
am!  see  the  last  of  her  foolish  boy,  and  bill  him  good-bye  and  send 
him  off  with  a  hug  and  a  blessing  ?  Good-night,  and  mind  you  sleep 
sowndly  and,  wake  betimes — do  you  hear?" 
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She  »rt  brcah&si  berorf  me  with  her  own  hands,  and  buslled  abc 
with  hcT  usual  checrfulncas  atid  abcrily,  n-aitJng  upon  me,  watchic 
mc,  and  clotting  to  me  with  alt — or  nearly  all^her  usual  vivadB 
and  volubility. 

I  lingered  involuntari!)-.  but  she  said  «ith  her  brisk  voice :  "  Not 
come,  fOa'-K  breakfasted;  don't  dawdle,  Where's  /our  wallet! 
Herv.  And  your  alpenstock?  Here.  And  your  leathern  cup? 
Don't  forget  your  leathern  cup,  and  mind  when  you  lake  a  draught, 
walk  on  tmmediately.  You  mustn't  sit  still  after  drinking  of  our  cold 
tnountain  streams  or  our  melted  snow-water.  And  now  stoop  down 
and  let  me  put  aside  your  frightful  brown  hair  from  over  your  forehead 
that  I  may  gixT  you  Granny's  parting  kiss  and  blessint;. " 

"  Dear  StSiMrl  I"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  raised  her  hand  to  my  lips 
with  nn  affectionate  respect  that  spoke  my  reverence  for  her  noble 
nature,  "  I  can  never  for^jct  you, — never  cease  to  think  with  grateful 
admiration  of  all  your  tnic-hcartcd  goodness  to  me.  Promise  mu 
that  you  win,  in  turn,  remember  one  who  owes  so  much  to  your '' 
iromanlycarc  and  kindoL-ss  whenever  you  look  upon  this."  As  I 
spoke  1  drew  from  my  finger  my  seal-ring  (a  head  of  my  patron-saint 
in  art,  RaffacUe)  and  placed  it  upon  one  of  hers.  Slauerl  pressed 
ttirnest  kbses  upon  it,  and  said  rapidly — 

"Go,  go;  goat  once  !"  J 

For  the  whole  of  that  day  the  thought  of  true-hearted  Stancrl  filled^ 
my  mind  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  and  when  at  close  of' 
cviening  I  reached  the  appointed  villnge-stalion  I  found  pleasure  in 
**>«ying  one  of  her  particular  behests,  that  I  should  mind  and  put  on 
^r-y^  dippers  before  sitting  down  to  eat  my  supper.  In  ransacking  my 
w«»l  let  fbr  a  pair  I  found  a  little  packet  directed  with  my  own  name 
"*  K(iincTl's  handwriting ;  I  knew  the  instant  I  saw  it  what  it  was — 
lf>«S'  musicsJ-box. 

* '  Dear,  generous  Stanerl ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  joyfully  scixed  it  and 
[  ''^l^  it  to  my  hcan,  "  noble,  delicate-minded  girl  I  Who  would  wrong 
^^y'^'^r  purity  by  a  light  word,  a  light  look,  a  light  thought  ?  You 
^■^^*^aicd  well  of  mc  for  forbearing  from  either,  but  your  own  native 
T_^^>tilude,  amidst  all  that  l^ly  impulse  and  genial  manner,  is  what 
^*»t  preserves  you  from  injurious  treatment.  No  man  possessed  of 
*^^^  spark  of  genuine  manhood  or  of  right  manly  feeling  could 
*'«Mm  of  looking  upon  you  a.<i  an  ordinary  girl  at  an  hoatelry ;  with 
^l  your  gay  freedom,  no  coipietle  ;  with  all  your  simple  candour,  no 
^•Xidc ;  but  a  frank- hearted,  generous-hearted  woman  who  loves  to 
^^nfer  kindness  and  to  receive  kindness,  without  one  unsound  idea." 
Stancrl's  gift  brought  me  welcome  companionship  dunt\^  Tt\f 
Vol.  xjii..  n.s.  i8;|.  n  w 
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soliiary  wanderings.  Its  soft  tones,  dear  and  brilliant,  yet  iceffably 
sweet,  often  cheered  my  lonely  hours  and  gave  spirit  to  my  silent 
musings ;  they  coQJured  up  many  a  luxurious  iancy,  many  a  pleasant 
thought ;  they  inspired  me  with  mote  hopeful  feeling  and  more 
tranquil  reveries ;  I  could  think  of  her  who  had  once  been  its 
possessor  with  less  of  that  vague  impatience  and  gnawing  inquietude 
which  usually  beset  me  when  revolving  her  fate  and  fortunes.  I  could 
give  myself  up  with  more  exclusive  serenity  to  dwelling  upon  that 
other  image,  the  recollection  of  that  face  which  seemed  to  me  to 
include  all  I  could  conceive  of  womanly  charm  and  perfecdon ;  I 
grew  to  cherish  my  little  musical  treasure  as  if  it  had  been  a  living 
thing  endued  with  sense  and  power  to  soothe  and  to  console. 

I  had  entered  Italy,  and  prepared  to  receive  all  the  delight  I  had 
so  long  anticipated  from  visiting  this  land  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in 
art  I  had  reached  Como,  where  I  proposed  resting  for  a  few  days  to 
inquire  for  English  news  and  to  write  home ;  I  expected  to  hear 
from  Maurice  and  Helen,  from  Cuthbert  Woodtey  and  his  wife,  and 
firom  other  friends  who  had  promised  that  I  should  find  letters 
awaiting  me  at  this  place ;  they  had  alt  kept  their  word  faithfully,  and 
in  addition  to  the  pleasure  I  reaped  from  their  respective  budgett  I 
had  yet  another,  an  unexpected  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  &t»n 
Stanerl — bright-eyed,  true-hearted  Staneri ;  it  was  very  characteristic, 
and  ran  thus : — 

"  Dear,  good-for-nothing  Boy— ^I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  your  honoured  Granny,  if  it  be  but  to  learn  that  you  are  not 
forgotten  by  her.     Luckily,  having  to  keep  my  father's  accounts  for       — 
him,  I  am  able  to  write  a  pretty  good  running  hand ;  if  it's  not  quite    ^ 
so  straight  across  the  page  as  it  might  be,  youll  overlook  that,  and— ^H 
lay  it  to  my  being  accustomed  to  write  in  a  ruled  book,  so  that  I  misuses 
the  lines  to  keep  me  all  right  on  this  letter-paper.     I  oflen  look  ar-  _t 
the  ring,  and,  as  you  told  me,  think  of  him  who  gave  it  me.  The  little  ^e 
head  capfed  on  it  is  very  like  himself,  with  the  same  straight  ""«^-=". 
big  eyes,  and  long  ugly  hair  that  I  used  to  tell  him  o^  do  yo    ■■■u 
remember  ?  I  have  grown  so  ridiculously  fond  of  that  ring  that  I  u^amn 
glad  you  gave  it  me  instead  of  the  one  I  asked  for, — only  a  plain  on-    -^ 
you  know. 

"  By  the  bye,  Peter  Artigheim  came  over  to  see  us  yesterdB«,j; 
He  was  very  kind,  and  didn't  look  at  me  or  notice  me  too  xax~:h, 
and  he  hardly  spoke  to  me  at  all,  as  if  he  wished  to  show  thU  be 
wouldn't  tease  me  or  remind  me  of  what  I  had  said  when  be  toU 
me  he  loved  me.     I  thought  he  deserved  to  let  him  see  ihit  '         /"^ 
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undecstood  this  and  felt  graicriil  to  him  for  it  j  so  !  went  up  to  liim 
and  said  'Peter,  you  Io!d  mc  you  could  wait,  dido'l  you ? '  'Yes, 
:$laDcrI,'  he  replied,  in  his  quiel  way ;  '  yes,  youi  ovni  time — any 
of  time.'  'Shan't  you  be  tired  of  waiting,  do  you  think, 
Peter?"  ]  asked,  'because  I  shouldn't  like  to  tire  you,  you  know.' 
*0h,  no,  I  shan't  be  tired,  Stiincrl — no  fear  of  that ;  if  I  have  only 
the  least  ray  of  hope  I  shall  never  weary ;  but,'  and  Peter  Artiglieim 
looked  straiglit  into  my  liice  for  an  instant,  '  but  there  is  one  ihin^  T 
have  to  be*eech  of  you,  Stanerl — don't  uifie  with  me ;  1  can  bf-ir  ;ill 
but  to  have  you  play  with  a  heart  that  lovc^  you  with  as  strong  a 
iovc  as  though  it  counted  only  twenty  instead  of  forty  summers.' 

"  I  don't  know  what  ailed  me,  but  I  couldn't  answer  just  then  ; 
however,  presently  I  said  '  I  will  not  trifle  with  you.  Peter ;  1  told 
you  1  had  doubts  of  my  being  able  to  love  you  as  you  ought  to  \k 
loved;  but  since  then  all  my  doubts  have  vanisJied,  except  one' 
'Tell  me  that  one,  Stanerl,'  he  answered,  more  quickly  than  1  had 
ever  known  him  to  speak.  '  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  that  I  shall  make 
to  good  a  wife  a.t  you  will  make  a  good,  kind  husband  ;  but  if  you 

like  to  tr>''- Peter  Artighcim  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  gave 

me  — »«!1,  never  mind  what  he  gave  me ;  it  w.isn't  a  musical-bo.\ ; 
Init  I  am  likely  to  have  more  than  1  shall  know  what  to  do  with,  for 
I  am  to  be  manied  next  week,  and  there  arc  such  ])iles  ujion  piles  of 
musical-boxes  in  the  house  that  1  am  going  to  be  mislre'ss  of  tliat  I 
shall  be  at  my  wits  end  to  find  a  use  for  them,  unless  you,  you 
abnird  htd,  will  come  and  choose  some  of  them  for  keepsakes  ;  mind 
you  do  the  next  time  you  pass  through  Geneva.  Peter  and  I  shall 
l>Oth  expect  you,  so  don't  fail,  as  you  value  the  \ovs  and  blessing  of 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  Granny, 

"Staxekl." 
"  P.S. — I  hope  you  have  remembered  that  I  diar^  you  to  chauge 
your  stocking*,  as  well  a^  your  shoes,  whenever  you  gel  your  feet 
^vet  through  with  our  mountain  snow.    JWh*,  ilsn't forget  f" 

I  had  nearly  completed  the  period  of  my  intended  suy  at  Como 
■When  one  evening  I  took  a  long  saimlering  walk  hy  the  margin  of 
Wie  glorious  lake,  revelling  in  the  delif  ious  Italian  sunset,  where  the 
^eep  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  waters  blended  ti  iih 
the  rkh  golden  sutlusion  th.it  bathed  the  whole  landscape  of  swelling 
l>anki,  studded  with  marble  villas  and  crowned  with  olive-clad  hills. 

1  was  contempIatiDg  the  exquisite  scene,  after  choosing  a  favour- 
able point  of  view  and  a  convenient  seat  from  which  to  transfer  it 
Upon  my  sketching  can\-as,  and  was  prepariiig  my  inatcriaU  for  the 
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|>i]t|>o«e>,  when  I  perceived  that  an  old  nun,  with  whitened  hairs  and 
bron/cd  complexion,  stood  near,  witching  me  with  that  air  of  frank 
iiuercsi  which  redeems  such  notice  from  seeming  like  intrusion.  He 
a[>i»eared  little  removed  fixtm  the  condition  of  a  peasant  or  vtBe> 
dresser,  and  yd  there  was  that  indescribable  air  of  grace  and  refine- 
ment about  him  which  naturally  pertain.i  to  Italian*,  stomping  them 
■ut  among  nature's  gentry.  As  J  looked  up  he  smiled  and  advmnced, 
lifting  his  broad  felt  hat  with  the  courtesy  of  innate  good-breeding. 

"  The  signer  \s  an  aitin,  apparently  ?  "  he  said. 

I  said  1  was  proud  to  own  myself  of  the  broUierhood  which 
counted  amougat  its  master-spirits  such  names  aa  Rallaetle,  CorTegg:io, 
Titian,  Guido,  Giorgione,  Guercino,  and  the  Caracci. 

The  old  man's  fine  dark  eyes  dilated  with  jilcasure  as  he  replied, 
"The  signor  possesses  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
countrymen, — a  generous  willingness  to  admit  the  merits  and  admire 
the  glories  of  foreign  genius.  The  signor  is  an  Englishmao, 
doubtless  ?" 

"My  faulty  Italian,  1  fear,  gives  you  too  plain  assurance  of  the 
fact,"  I  replied,  smiling. 

"It was  rather  the  signer's  cast  of  countenance,  that  manly  ex> 
prcsdan,  with  a  fairness  akin  to  feminine  beauty — the  signor  will 
i-xcuse  me — which  led  me  at  once  to  perceive  that  he  was  English. 
The  signor  will  excuse  my  freedom  when  I  tell  him  that  he  has  a 
double  claim  to  my  interest.  My  boy — ray  only  son— is  an  artist; 
and  to  a  native  of  England  1  owe  his  belonging  to  tlut  noble  pro- 
fession. He  is  now  in, Rome,  studying  his  beloved  .^rt  with  zeal  and 
industry,  but  he  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  out  of  his 
fatlier's  small  earnings  :  it  was  the  liberality  of  an  KngUsh  lady,  one 
of  those  human  angels  who  in  a  divine  spirit  of  sympatliy  and 
benevolence  dispense  their  wealth  with  a  lavish  enthusiasm  that 
gives  them  the  best  title  to  its  possession,  which  placed  within  my 
son's  power  the  mtzans  of  cultivating  the  talent  with  which  Heaven 
had  endowed  him." 

"  And  by  what  blest  chance'did  your  son's  capacity  meet  with  ihc 
liberal  hand  whicli  you  say  supplies  the  means  of  fostering  it  into 
excellence?"  I  asked. 

"  '  lilest  chance,'  the  signor  may  well  call  it,  or  rather,  one  of  those 
blest  providences  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  chance.  Tlut 
lake,  which  the  signor  now  beholds  so  unruffled  and  so  calm,  wu 
otic  day  some  time  since  so  agitated  by  a  sudden  siorm  that  a  small 
boat  belonging  to  one  of  our  neighbours  could  not  reach  the  shore 
in  lime  to  escape  its  fury  ;  the  little  vessel  capsized,  and  those  who 
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freighted  her  were  in  another  momeDt  seen  strugglinf;  amid  the' 
wjivcs  for  life  and  ufety.  Among  theu  was  a  young  lad,  our  neigh- 
bom's  son,  and  hi*  stripling  strength  unaided  xulTiccd  not  to  preserve 
him.  My  own  boy  dashed  into  the  water,  bore  him  to  the  surface, 
and  Mceccdcd  in  dragging  him  to  the  bonk,  where  the  bysundcrs 
used  every  means  to  restore  the  poor  lad  to  himself.  Their  ctforta 
were  happily  crowned  with  a  jnxKiperous  result,  and  then  all  joined  in 
applauding  my  son'ti  courageous  act.  Among  its  witnesses  liappened 
to  be  an  RtigUkh  gentleman  and  lady  who,  seeing  the  crowd  from 
their  carriage,  had  alighted  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  and  hod 
beheld  the  whole  scene.  The  gentleman  took  slight  interest  in  it,  but 
the  lady — the  anget  lady-— stood  with  tender  glistening  eyes  eagerly 
watdung  die  rescue.  When  the  neighbours  crowded  about  my  son, 
hailing  him  ax  the  lad's  preserver,  the  English  lady  took  from  her 
finger  a  diamond  ring,  and  placed  it,  with  her  purse  full  of  gold,  in 
hik  hands,  speaking  sweet  words  of  admiraiioQ  and  approval.  My 
boy,  filing  his  eyes  upon  her  beautiful  &ce,  and  then  bending  over 
the  fair  while  hand  tliat  had  bestowed  the  generous  tokens  of  her  - 
feelings,  said :  '  My  dearest  joy  would  be,  if  ever  I  become  an  artist)  f 
as  X  trust  I  shall,  to  paint  that  noble,  beauteous  countenance  as  it 
should  be  painted.'  _ 

"  Tlic  lady's  ^c  lighted  up  with  a  singularly  animated  look,  as  she  ■ 
quickly  rejoined :^' An  artist?    Did  you  say  an  artist?    Do  you 
intend  to  become  an  artist?' 

"'  I  live  in  that  sole  hope,  madam,'  replied  my  son.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  lad/s  companion,  the  English  genltcmnn,  who  had  stood 
apart,  looking  on  with  folded  anus  and  haughtily  indifferent  .isi>cct, 
stepped  forward  with  a  scowling  brow  and  spoke  sharply  to  the  lady 
in  their  own  bnguage,  addressing  her  as  '  Lady  Gertrude ' ;  at  his 
voice  ibe  lady  appeared  to  shrink  into  utter  passivene^s,  and  suffered 
him  to  lead  her  away  to  the  carriage  without  another  look  or  word ; 
the  next  moment  they  were  driven  from  the  spot," 

"  And  you  saw  no  more  of  thcra, — of  the  lady  ?  " 

"We  saw  no  more  of  the  lady  herself,  but  on  the  following  day  a 
|>acket  arrived  for  my  son  from  the  princijial  banker  in  Como,  who 
said  it  had  been  delivered  at  his  house  by  a  strange  messenger  with 
order*  to  forward  it  as  directed.  The  address  sufficiently  indicated 
our  abode,  and  the  words—'  For  the  youth  who  nobly  risked  his 
life  to  save  a  fellow  creature  from  drowning '  made  it  apparent  for 
whom  it  wa^^  intended.  The  packet  coiiiainod  notes  to  the  amount  of 
Xi'oo,  together  *it!i  a  slip  of  paper  on  whinh  was  written  : — '  Pursue 
youi  chosen  study  with  as  true  a  courage  in  facing  xoU  as'joa  ^Q^nti. 
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in  being  pciil,  And  enter  iipoii  one  of  ihe  mixu  glorious  vocatioDi 
that  it  IB  the  privilege  of  man  to  make  his  own.  That  yoti  may 
c%'entually  prove  >s  great  aa  artist  as  your  young  ambition  aspires  to 
become  \i  the  sincere  trust  of  one  who  admires  the  anist-cluracter 
in  its  virtue  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  jiersonal  bravery. — ^The 
KSCLISK  La»v."' 

"  It  was  a  noble  gift,  nobly  bestowed,"  I  rcinarked,  as  the  old  mar 
jtaiised. 

"It  enabled  my  boy  to  fuUil  his  heart- longing,  and  I  Itave  never 
ceased  to  i>our  forth  my  daily  prayern  to  Heaven  for  the  hai>piness  of 
one  who  cooferred  so  great  a  boon  ;  her  gentle  face  bespoke  some 
inward  sorrow,  but  a  creature  so  bounteously  benign  must  needs  find 
peace  of  hear!  at  last  (iod  send  her  gladness  of  spirit,  as  she 
bestowed  it  upon  mc  and  mine  ! " 

"  Amen,"  was  my  unbreatbed  but  fervent  resijoiiitc. 

"  My  boy  attempted  to  commemorate  thst  beauteous  countenance 
in  a  sketch  he  made  from  memory  of  the  English  lady  at  the  roc- 
racnt  when  she  advanced  to  g»'c  him  the  ring  and  speak  her 
encouraging  words ;  but  he  did  not  .-unisfy  hlinfictf  in  the  picture, 
though  I  thought  it  admirable  from  its  feticilous  likeness  tO  that 
gracious  face  and  figure." 

"Have  you  that  picture?'  I  excLiimed,  starting  up  in  my  eager- 
ness, and  actually  trembling  with  excitement,  for  I  felt  a  thirsting 
desire  to  behold  the  form  which  had  so  long  held  a  place  ia  my 
imagination,  though  without  assuming  definite  shape  and  cliancier. 

•'  I  regret  that  I  cannot  satisfy  the  signor's  very  natural  curiosity 
to  look  upon  the  portrait  of  one  so  fair  and  so  good.  My  son,  vexed 
at  being  unable  to  ecjual  the  ideal  which  gratitude  to  his  benefactress 
created  within  his  brain,  would  not  let  mc  keep  the  sketch,  but 
ptomised  to  paint  a  finished  picture  from  it  when  he  should  hart 
acquired  greater  skill  to  do  justice  to  his  subject.  Let  me  tliank  the 
>i^nor  heartily  for  the  patience  with  which  he  has  listened  to  an  old 
nmn's  story,  and  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  account  of  a  young 
brother  artist's  good  fortune." 

■•  The  thanks  are  due  from  myself  to  you,  good  friend,"  I  answered, 
as  I  grasped  liis  hand  and  bade  him  farewell.  "  He  sure  I  »l)all  Ioe^ 
lemember  the  tale  I  heard  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Como." 

I  made  some  considerable  stay  at  Milan,  where  the  Brcra  ga^CTV 

h,i(l  powerful  attractions  for  me ;  I  visited  "  learned  Padua,"  and 

spent  a  few  days  at  Vicenza,  but  the  grand  object  of  my  wiihes 

wjjs  Venice,  where  I  proposed  to  remain  for  as  long  a  period  «» 

imti/d  enable  me  Uiorou^Wy  Vo  cqjoi'  \Vvai.  enchanting  place.     1  fdi 
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like  oae  under  ibe  influence  of  a  spell,  which  stningcly  realised  nil 
«he  longings  I  had  Indulged  respecting  the  spot ;  it  seemed  at  once 
tfhntitiAr  and  curiously  neu- ;  from  pictures,  from  books,  from  graphic 
sind  poetic  description  of  v.nriuiis  kinds,  I  felt  perfe*:^)'  a<!i]uainied 
-wiih  it,  and  found  myself  at  unce  at  home  amid  its  well  known 
tfcaturen ;  but  while  striking  mc  with  this  sense  of  woniedncss  and  accus- 
tomed intimacy,  it  filled  my  mind  with  an  ever-fmli,  cver-delighirul 
interest.    I  was  never  wearied  with  exploring  every  nook  and  corner, 
'Yi>iting  all  accessible  pbces,  and  haunting  the  lenst  rreqiiented 
«:^rtal:t   and  obscurest  alto's,  as  well  as  the  broadest  and   most 
mhronged  thoroughfares ;  I  was  the  whole  day  in  my  gondola  thread- 
ing the  narrowest  channels  and  penetrating  the  closest  quarters ; 
or  out  upon  the  wide  lagune  lapsing  away  towards   the  solitary 
l.ido  ;  or  mixing  with  ihc  gay  crowd  of  boats  that  ceaselessly  glided 
to  and  fto  upon  the  Canalc  Grande.     At  other  times  1  feasted  my 
sight  with  the  pictorial  treasures  of  the  Accademia  dcUe  Uellc  Arti, 
MOW  gazing  in  admiration  upon  the  exalted  beauties  of  Titian's 
•".Assumption,"  now  lost  in  delight  before  his  excjuisiie  " Presciila- 
tioD";  or  ebe,  stealing  quietly  into  the  Barberigo  Palace  where  Ihc 
great  Venetian  master's  studio  still  remains  as  he  left  it ;  or  else,  by 
Mjftcncd  sunset    light.   lingering  among    the  wood-carved    panels 
which  Darrale  tlie  history  of  St.   Roch's  earthly  pilgrimage ;    or 
straying  into  some   Uper-lighted  church  where  marbles,  painting, 
gilding,  and  sculptured  ligures  arc  congregated  in  sumptuous  pro> 
fusion. 

At  nighifail  1  usually  passed  a  short  time  in  the  brilliant  St.  Mark's 
I^ace,  among  its  motley,  sprightly  assemblage,  and  watched  the 
shifting  figures  of  the  scene  with  amused  eyes,  until,  dazzled  with 
the  glare  and  satiated  with  the  noisy  animation,  I  would  creep  away 
to  (he  landing-place  in  the  Tia/xeiia,  leap  into  my  gondola,  and  glide 
for  hours  upon  the  cool  waters  that  lay  silvery  :md  placid  beneatli 
the  moonbeams  and  slumberous  breath  of  an  Italian  night.  So  deep 
was  my  enjoyment  of  this  free,  wandering  life,  that  for  some  time  1 
debyed  presenting  a  letter  of  introduction  that  had  been  given  to 
mc  for  an  English  resident,  a  merchant  of  wealth  and  influence — 
recommending  mc  to  his  notice  and  hospitable  attention ;  but  at 
length,  fearing  to  seem  indifferent  or  negieciful,  I  summoned  courage 
to  quit  my  beloved  solitary  rambles,  and  repaired  to  his  maiwion. 

He  proved  to  be  a  kiiid,  warm-hearted  man,  easy,  unostentatious, 
an<l  most  friendly ;  fortunately  for  me  he  was  too  much  occupied 
to  be  able  to  give  mc  much  of  hia  personal  care,  so  that  I  was 
left  pretty   much  as    before  to   my   own  unobscivei  c«ut%«  lA 
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independence  in  iirocedure,  but  he  oilseed  bb  open-box  at  my 
poKsl,  begged  me  to  make  hi*  houie  my  own  whenever  1  felt  (Ibpowd 
to  favour  him  with  my  company  to  dinner,  and  fumijthed  me  wtih  caidi 
of  invitation  to  some  of  the  lint  families  in  Venice,  so  Uut  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  mecUng  the  bc«  and  mo«  distinguished 
Venetian  society.  At  first  I  still  held 'off  from  availing  myself  of 
these  gayer  amiisements,  prefening  my  lonely  loiterings  in  peace  and 
liberty,  but  nn  incident  occurccd  that  roused  me  into  eagcmcM  lo 
frequent  ai  much  society  as  possible. 

I  had  one  evening  forsaken  the  bustle  of  SL  Mark's  Place  al  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  bidding  my  gondolier  take  me  the  whole 
length  of  the  Canak  Grande,  and  tlien  diverge  into  some  of  the 
more  silent  side  streams,  when,  passing  beneath  the  Kialio  bridge,  a 
gondola  crossed  mine,  and  ns  I  chanced  to  look  beneath  its  bUck 
awning  I  distinctly  saw,  within  shadow  of  its  gwari  curuins,  thai  fair, 
consummate  face  wliich  reigned  supienic  in  my  heait's  memory ! 
For  but  one  instant  I  beheld  it,  but  ibat  instant  sufliced  for  perfect 
recognition ;  it  was  very  pale,  and  wore  a  toudiing  expression  of 
resigned  sadness,  <ill  unlike  the  glowing  look  of  animated  acknou-- 
Icdgmcnt  that  slione  there  when  lost  1  bclicld  it;  while  ilie  moon- 
light falling  full  upon  it,  gave  an  effect  almost  i{>eclral  to  the 
passing  vision. 

I  rallied  my  startled  senses,  and  desired  my  gondolier  to  hasten 
in  pursuit  of  the  gondola  which  had  crossed  us,  that  J  might  uack 
its  course  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whither  it  was  proceeding  -, 
but  no  exenioa  enabled  nic  to  recover  sight  of  it,  and  I  could  imly 
conclude  that  it  had  turned  down  the  nearest  side  canal  and  was  lost 
10  all  chance  of  retracing. 

It  was  the  hope  of  again  meeting  that  cherished  Eitcc  which 
made  me  as  eager  to  enter  crowded  assemblies  as  I  hjd  hitlwrto 
shunned  them.  I  could  not  help  believing  thai  a  lady  of  her 
apparent  rank  and  condition  would  in  all  probability  be  a  visitor  at 
some  of  those  Venetian  parties  to  which  the  kimbievs  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Maynard,  the  English  merchant,  had  given  mc  access;  and  1 
hastened  to  use  my  privilege  of  admitted  guest.  But  my  purpose  fl 
was  as  liitic  successful  now  as  my  endeavour  to  overtake  the  gondola 
had  been  before.  1  viiiiily  attended  every  ball,  every  musical 
evening,  every  social  assemblage  of  any  kind  t  do  one  bearing  the  ■ 
least  resemblance  to  her  whom  I  sought  did  1  encounter.  1  grew 
dispirited,  and  fell  by  degrees  into  my  old  solitary  ways,  otily  going 
forth  to  wander  in  nij'  gondola  among  my  former  haunts. 

One  siorligbt  night  1  sat  at  the  open  window  of  my  dumber. 
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locking  otil  into  tliu  bhic  serene  of  tho  cloudlets  sky,  and  w;ttching 
the  myriad  radinnt  eyes  of  heaven,  wliilc  my  tiule  casket  coro- 
pinioo  trilled  out  its  liquid  nolca  in  tuDcful  Boftnesi.  VVhile  the 
RieasuTe  proceeded  there  was  do  othei  aoiuid  to  break  the  Ktillncst 
which  siUTcred  its  biry  music  to  be  distinctly  iitidibk'i  hut  as  it 
ccused  there  wu  a  slight  pluh  xaA  ripple  beneath  my  v.-indow,  iind 
u|ion  looking  dovrn  into  the  caiuI  thai  ran  close  against  the  house  I 
perceived  a  gondola  gliding  swillly  away  amid  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  water.  I  was  still  siuiag  ac  my  window,  lost  in  reverie,  when 
ihcrc  caiDc  a  friendly  voice  Upon  my  est,  and  the  next  moment  Mr. 
Maynard  entered  tlie  Toom. 

'•Why,  Hainillon,  my  good  fellow,  what  ails  yoii?"  he  said. 
"  Hearing  and  seeing  nothing  uf  you  for  the  last — I  don't  know  how 
many  days,  I  c.imc  lo  look  after  you,  and  I  find  you  star-gA<ung  in  a. 
dark,  dreary  room  by  yourself,  instead  of  out  and  abroad  amidst  Eur 
ladies  wliote  bright  eyes  outsliuie  the  ballroom  wuxliglita,  the  b.nll- 
rooin  diamonds— nay,  Uicie  countless  stars  thcintelvcs.  Come,  1 
must  have  you  go  to  the  Fenice  to-night  with  me :  there  is  to  be  a 
new  opera  by  liellini,  iiml  all  the  Venice  world  is  mad  to  hear  U." 

There  was  no  withstanding  his  kind  pcreuasion,  I  fdi  the  high 
compliment  involved  in  a  man  of  his  habits  coming  to  seek  me  out, 
and  that  had  he  not  felt  more  esteem  thati  mere  passing  acijuaint- 
aoceship  inspires  he  wrouJd  not  thus  Imve  interested  himself  lu  the 
cause  of  my  abscnc4:  Irom  his  house.  I  therefare  yielded  to  hLt 
hearty  maiuier  and  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  although  feeling 
little  inclination  to  go  that  evening.  The  charm  of  itic  niusiu 
insensibly  produced  its  effect  upon  mc,  and  I  became  absorbed  in 
the  pcrfonnance.  As  the  opera  proceeded  1  yielded  myself  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  loluptuous  beauty,  a^d  indulged  the  delicious 
languor  that  each  »ucceiaive  strain  inspired,  when,  during  an  iiii|)as- 
sioned  uia  of  the  [wima  doniu's  which  held  the  breath  of  the  whole 
audience  suspended  in  one  attentive  huib,  my  eyes  chanced  to  fall 
upon  a  boK  opposite,  and  I  belield  the  beloved  and  bcAtrnful  face 
that  was  nc\'cr  absent  ftom  my  thoughts.  My  gaze  became  riveted, 
uiil  I  saw  nothing  else  in  the  entire  space  around.  Henelf  alone 
teemed  viiiible  there  beftire  me,  everything  else  being  blotted  from 
my  sense  of  sight.  How  long  I  remained  thus  intently  drinking  in 
each  line  of  that  soft,  pensive  countenance,  its  gentle  downcast  eyes, 
its  filighdy  parted  lips,  its  half  li&iening,  half-ab  suae  led  air,  I  know 
Qot ;  but  I  was  awakened  ftom  my  trance  by  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Maynard,  uttering  some  enthusiastic  remark  upon  the  prima  donna's 
ringing  as  she  concluded  her  sccna  amidst  a  siorm  of  ewKi-i  ixA. 
bratusimas. 
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1  are  not  heeding  me,  Hamilton;  wliat   is   it  3iira<.t>.  ycir 

m?    O,  ay,  I   see;  your   beautiful  countiywDman.     Siie  is 

a  fair  creature;  half  Venice  are  wild  about  her;  they  have 

her  the  title  of  '  La  Bella  In^ese.'    I  do  not  see  her  black 

IV,  as  I  aiU   him,  with  her  to-night     Ah,  yes,  there  he  is, 

1  behind  her  chair.     I  thot^ht  she  could  not  be  there  without 

he  never  leaves  her.    Talk  of  guardian  angels !    Guaidiao 

^ns  might  wear  such   lowering  brows  as  her  guardian  uncle 

:rally  bends  upon  her  in  the  imperious  watch  he  maintains  over 

conduct :  one  would  think  her  own  gentleness  and  purity  might  j 

serve  her  from  such  austere  vigilance.    She  is,  in  truth,  lovdtness  ^ 

\  goodness  itself." 

"  And  her  name, — her  name  is  " — I  faltered,  ^scarcely  above  my         -^ 

eath. 

''Latiy  Gertrude   Vivian,"  replied  Mr.  Maynard.     "She  is  the       -^t 

.iece  and  ward  of  Lord  Haughtonhurst ;  they  have  be«i  some  little       -^j 

ime  in  Venice,  having  taken  a  palace  here  for  the  season ;  they  are     --^-j 

known  to  some  friends  of  mine,  the  Palmadoros,  at  whose  house  I      :Xi  / 

have  met  them.      By  the  way,  yonder  is  the  Marchesa  Palmadoro  — — i^ 

herself,  with  young  Villanuova,  Count  Blandinelti,  and  her  husband.  —M. 

I'll  go  round  to  their  box  and  see  them  for  a  few  minutes.    Excuse-^^^ 

me." 

Mr.  Maynard  went  away,  leaving  me  stunned.    The  name  he  had^ELd 

uttered — her  name — fell  like  an  ice-bolt  upon  my  heart,  striking  and 

crushing  it  into   deadly  pain.     The  discovery  that  she  whom  L 

worshipped  was  no  other  than  that  very  Lady  Gertrude  whom 

knew  to  be  so  fondly  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  already,  carae  upon^c:"* 

mc  with   the  force  of  despair.     I   had   never,  singularly  enougli,ir  -*< 

glanced  at  such  a  possibility,  although  now  that  it  was  known  to  me=-^^ 

I  wondered  it  should  have  failed  to  strike  mc  as  within  the  range  ofc  *^ 

likelihood.     The  image  of  the  two  beings,  the  lady  1  once  beheld  in*:-*" 

Kensington  Gardens  and  the  lady  of  the  forest  cottage,  had  ever^*^' 

remained  so  completely  dissociated  in  my  imagination  that  neva  -W^' 

once  had  they  presented  themselves  as  by  remotest  chance  being  £!S^ 

one  and  the  same  person.     Now  that  I  thus  suddenly  learned  the"^^  '^ 

truth  I  felt  overwhelmed,  utterly  broken  and  wrecked.     I  leaned  ^^^ 

there,  looking  upon  her  lingeringly  for  a  few  distracted  moments  p£.     '' 

then  suddenly  remembering  that  Mr.  Maynard  would  soon  return,  I  ^^-^ 

staggered  from   the  box  and  found  my  way,  somehow,  out  of  (he-^=^ 

theatre,  hurrying  from  observant  eyes,  eager  to  get  alone,  away,  i 

out  upon  the  dark  waters,  where  I  might  nTestle  unseen  with  my 

deep  miseiy. 

(To  &<  conlinutd."^ 


TABLE     TALK. 

BY  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  GENTLEMAN. 


Mr.  Tennyson  is  probably  as  well  aware  as  any  of  his  critics  cao 
^   of  the  strong  tendency  existing  in  his  own  mind  to  touch  and 
^*ouch  even  his  finished  work  in  a  fidgety  and  unsatisfied   way. 
I  ^^<leed  to  those  who  read  him  thoughtfully  he  has  given  one  or  two 
*  *its  of  his  knowledge  of  this  particular  failing.  In  "  Will  Waterproof's 
•irical  Monologue  " — a  poem  full  of  deep  autobiographical  interest — 
^  writes,  in  evident  allusion  to  his  own  method  of  working : 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times, 
Till  all  be  ripe,  and  rotten. 

"*t  is  just  possible  that  in  the  two  alterations  I  notice  in  the  new 
^^ition  of  his  works  he  has,  in  his  desire  to  be  exact  and  faithful, 
^d%-anced  a  stage  beyond  ripeness.  Everybody  knows  the  couplet 
>ri  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere," 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  hiii  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

In  the  new  edition  the  first  line  is  altered,  and  the  epithets  are 
^dropped  for  the  literal  simplicity  of 

The  gardener  Adam  and  liU  wife. 

The  other  alteration  is  in  the   poem  "  Mariana  in  the   Moated 
Orange."    The  first  verse  ran  thus  in  earlier  editions  : 
With  blackest  moss  the  llower-pols 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all ; 
The  broken  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall. 

The  last  line  of  the  first  verse  now  reads : 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable  wall. 

The  pear  on  the  gable  wall  may  perhaps  be  more  literal  to  some 
original  in  the  poet's  mind,  but  is  it  quite  fair  on  his  part  thus  to 
confuse  the  lines  of  so  perfect  a  picture,  every  touch  and  detail  of 
which  has  found  a  place  in  the  living  memory  of  hundreds  of 
readers  ?  I  am  glad  to  find  on  the  other  hand  that  the  magnificent 
epical  fragment  "  Morte  d'Arthur "  is  restored  to  the  reader.  We 
are  glad  of  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur  "  as  an  addition  to  our  stock ; 
but  we  could  not  well  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  oui  eaiU«  \onc. 
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■  Wkat  next  "i    Here  is  a  Telephone.     An  instmmcni  Tot  tlic  tnun- 

■  nibsion  of  wundt  iMtead  of  signs,  and  perhaps  in  time  of  tunes. 

■  It  is  an  Amerioin  contrivsocc,  of  roiirKi;,  Tor  although  out  Yankee 
I  kinsmen  invent  little  for  themselves,  there  is  no  |>eoplc  in  ihc 
I      vforld  readier  to  take  up  the  inventions  of  others  and  to  turn  ihetn 

to  an  account  which  the  original  discoverer  never  had  the  nit  to  hit 
u[K)n.  I'he  lelephone  is  an  improvement  upon  the  telegrajih.  It 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Elisha  Cmy,  of  Chicago,  and  to  aty  (liut  il  is 
worthy  of  a.  townsman  of  Ihc  merchant  who,  when  hit  warehouse 
was  recently  fired,  sent  for  the  engines  and  then  walked  off  to  ihc 
telegraph  office  to  traDsmil  a  message  to  his  partner  in  New  York— 
"  Warehouse  burning :  shall  I  recommence  bulLdiog  i* "  is  to  lay  oil 
that  can  tie  said  of  iL  I'he  invention  \*  Chicagoese  all  over  [  and  if 
it  can  be  put  into  working  order  we  hope  the  tncdiumt — that  is  the 
word — will  do  us  the  favour  to  recall  Strada  from  H^idcs  with  hia 
Vrolmiettei  Aeademiia  (Rome  1617)  to  assist  at  the  first  ihttue  with 
the  Telephone,  for  Mr.  Gray,  after  tlic  lapse  of  ajo  yeus,  luit 
apparently  all  but  realised  the  fancy  which  that  clever  and  accom- 
plished Jetuit  hat  been  laughed  at  by  Sir  Thoouu  Browne,  Bacon, 
and  Addison  for  thinking  feasible  without,  as  Glanvill  puts  it  io  his 
"  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,"  unwarrantable  arastancc  from  Dieinoniack 
corrcGpondence.  Strada's  fancy,  as  it  is  explained  by  GlanvUl,  was 
that  if  a  couple  of  needles  impregnated  by  the  same  magnet  were  Kt 
in  dials  exactly  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  drcumscribed  by  the 
letter!!  of  the  aljihabct,  they  would  move  in  sympathy  at  any  dUtancc 
and  after  any  length  of  time,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  these  needles 
friends  might  chat  together  every  day  at  breakfast  and  dinner — 

Tbougli  sr>i  miy  roll  lietweon  and  mountaiiu  riw, 

without  the  intervention  of  tables  and  tablets.  The  telegraph  is 
at  best  a  clumsy  approximation  to  litis  Euicy ;  but  Mr.  Gray 
has  apparently  come  within  an  ace  of  realising  it,  for  if  he  can 
transmit  sounds  all  wc  shall  have  to  do  to  be  wiuol  with  Stiada 
is  to  uke  the  wire  in  hand,  say  in  Telegraph  Street  or  at  \Vest- 
minster,  and  chat  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  die 
]>rice  of  wheat  or  cotton  or  tea  with  a  parmer  or  t>roker  at  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  or  I'ekin.  Mr.  Gray's  idea  is  to  connect 
the  keys  of  an  instrument  with  electro-magnets,  so  that  on  touching 
a  key  the  corrcspondiag  magnet  is  set  in  operation  and  a  lOQgue  or 
reed  in  connection  with  it  is  set  vibrating ;  the  sound  each  of  these 
tongues  gives  out  is  transmitted  a  thousand  miles  by  wire,  and  there 
recdved  oa  a  reflecting  surface,  tlte  tune  being  distinctly  heard. 
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Ttir  iHes  of  chstting  ov«r  a  cutlet  at  the  Garrick  with  the  editor 
of  ihc  Aiw  York  lltrald  across  the  Atlantic  has  its  charm,  and  I 
<lirc  say  it  will  bi:  rcaliied  soonci  or  later.     And  the  notion  irjll  no 
doubt  be  canted  further,  and  before  a.d.  1000  we  shall  have  reduced 
ih«  whole  world  to  a  whiii>i;ring  gallery,  and  be  able,  sitting  in  a 
•juiet  room  in  (he  Strand,  to  overhear  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  at  Ottawa,  and  in  New  South 
VValcs  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  day.  inticad  of  being  inter- 
viewed peraonatly  inUliitehall,  may  be  interrogated  tiy Telephone  from 
Glasgow,  Rdinbtirgh,  Manchester,  or  Norwicli.  upon  any  question  that 
happens  to  be  uppcnnosL     The  piano  wilt  play  the  spccchet  in  all 
Varieties  of  dialect,  repeating  cheers.  "  Hear,  hears."  "  Ohs,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  accompaniments  of  English  eln'iuen<'<.  with  as  mtich 
accuracy  and  precision  as  if  the  gaihcring  were  in  ilic  I'rimc  Minis- 
ter's parlour.     Nor  need  we  stop  here.     A  member  of  Parliament 
^tnxiotifi  to  adJiess  his  comiituents  may,  instctd  of  i.tlktng  at  ihem 
through  thi-  reporters,  ax  he  docs  now,  speak  to  them  .lircctly,  asking 
tiicRi  to  nwci  in  thi;  Town  ILill,  say  at  eight  o'clock,  with  the  Mayor 
in  the  cJuur,  limg  the  wires  npon  the  table,  with  tlie  w^terbottle  and 
^lass,  and  then  listen  in  silence  and  admiration  to  the  h'ms  and 
ha's  and  coughs  which  constinitc  the  graces  of  English  eloquence. 
It  is  just  poasible,  too,  in  time  that  the  Telephone  may  be  brought  to 
Much  a  pitch  of  perfection  \\a.\  Uie  managers  of  iiie  opera-houses, 
instead  of  nishing  off  to  Naples  or  Rome  to  tei*.  tJm  notes  of  a 
0>mp.iniiii  for  thcniselics,  m:iy  he  able  to  use  this  tiiMniment  as  wc 
use  a  steth  CSC  ope,  asking  the  new  tenor  to  shut  bis  'i'or  and  sing 
an  air  from  "  Norma  "  by  wire.     It  is  a  grand  idea  ihis  '>f  Mr,  Elisha 
Cray's,  if  it  can  only  "be  compast  without  any  unw,irrantable  auist- 
ance  from   D^emoniack  correspondence."     Think   of   Mr.    Bright 
standing  in  his  balcony  at  One  .Ash  in  the  twili^jlu  "\  an  October 
evening  and  addressing  a  meeting  in  the  I'autucI  fi.iU   at  Boston, 
or  Sims  Reeves  singing  one  of  his  airs  at  the  Cr>'5Ui  Palace  to  nn 
enthusiastic  gathering  in  Kvw  York,  Utah,  and  San  Kntncisco — Mr. 
Reeves  pocketing  hi<   200  guineas  for  the  contcn   iiom   each  of 
these  cities,  t)ie  managers  paying  for  the  message  I 


Frbnchme-v  have  a  particular  penehant  for  the  study  of  the 
philology  of  provincialism^  which  accounts,  perha[)s,  for  the  fact 
that  the  French  h;ive  a  word  fmloiss^iU — ft  Birauge  compound — 
which  JO  far  «  I  know  has  no  equivalent  in  any  oihw  Kuropean 
tongue.  Prince  Lucicn  Bonaparte  is  a  very  cniinmt  f^itoiiopliiU, 
and  60  deep  is  his  study  and  io  extensive  his  knowledge  of  English 
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pTOvinctalUms  that  I  have  been  (old  on  very  good  authorilj'  that  he 
wcuU  be  probabt)-  more  Uiaa  a  match  on  thii  subject  for  nil  (hv 
lilnglixh  philologists  taken  together.  I  wonder  whether  Prince  Lucicn 
has  discovered  that  a  vulgar  Cheshire  provincialism  convicts  us  of  an 
error  of  modem  usage  in  the  word  afuvn.  In  an  old  Cheshire  glossary 
I  find  "anappera"  as  the  equivalent  for  "an  apron."  In  old  tjiglish 
"  nape  "  was  a  ubte-doth — "  the  over  nape  shall  double  be  biide  " - 
and  napperywjts  linen  cloths, whence  the  diminutive  "  napkin."  So 
it  seems  tliat  in  the  course  of  ages  wc  have  corrupted  a  word  by  die 
removal  out  of  its  place  of  the  n  in  the  indelioitc  article,  and  if 
correctness  is  of  consequence  wc  should  forthwith  abolish  "an 
apron,"  and  restore  "  a  naj>pera  "  lo  its  lost  potilion.  Perhaps  in 
the  next  genention,  when  the  meaning  of  "  uparagus  "  as  the  harj. 
soil  vegetable  shall  have  been  lost  ught  oi^  we  ^11  adopt  the 
vtdgar  form  "  spariowgrass,"  just  as  learned  and  unlearned  alike 
now  speak  of "  La  Route  du  Roi "  as  Rotten  Row. 


What  a  sensation  Mr.  Diitiaeli  must  have  fell  when  the  Dean  of 
Worcester's  resignation  was  placed  in  his  hands  with  the  signature  of 
Sir  Robert    Peel's  brother  at  its  foot '.     The  appointment  o(  I>r. 
Peel  to  tl)c  IJeanery  of  Worcester  was  one  ol  the  latest  acts  of  Kir  - 
Robert  Peel's  Administration  ;  and  when  that  appointment  was  moAt 
I  prcsunn;  even  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  begun  to  reckon  upon  '*""   ^' 
Premiership  of  England  among  die  probabilities  of  the  future^     Hi=:^3w 
was  then   only  the  jirofessional  bowler  of  I/>rd  George  Bcniinck'*^^^  f 
Conservative  Kleven^of  the  party,  that  is,  which  was  doing  all  il 
could  lo  turn  out  the  great  Parliamentary  middleman  who,  as  Wviy 
Grey  said  in  his  picturesque  way,  had  found  the  Whigs  bathing ; 
atolen  their  clothes.     "  Had  Ped  offered  me  some  small  office 
'41,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  once,  "I  should  have  accepted  it.     I  vx^ 
not    particular,     .\nything."     And   tliat    was    the    fonn    in    which 
through  a.   common  friend,  the  Prime  Minister  of  '74  offered   hii 
services  lo  the   Prime  Minister  of  '41.     Sir  Robert   Ped.  with  al 
his  sagacity,  could  not  read  menj   but   he  must  hive  been  e^jua. 
to  Cassandra  to  see  in  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Runnymead^  -*** 
in  the  Times  the  stuff  out  of  which  an  English  Premier  ts  made-'-'''' 
Yet  Sir  Robert   Peel's  brother  has  lived   to  sec  the   Parliament*:  '^^* 
Free  Lance  of  1341    the  Premier  of   1874.     It  was  an  unlucky  ■^**y 
moment  for  Sir  Robert   Peel's  fame  when  he  put   Mr.   Disiadi'-^* 
application  for  an  Under  Secretaryship  into  the  fire ;  for  those  Cor^^^* 
Law  philippics  of  Disraeli  have  done  more  to  mar  Peel's  teputaito- 
Ifian  anything  Peel  did  or  said,  atid  Peel's  refusal  10  l.-ike  Disraeli  int 
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his  Ministry  has  been  interi)tetc(lafi  alinal  proorthitt  he  had  3  horror 

of  genius.    His  aelcciion  of  Gladstone  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 

to  that  saimisni ;  and  as  far  as  I  know  t)ie  only  tittle  of  independent 

evidence  in  sup|)on  of  the  sucement  is  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  used  to 

tell  young  men  to  sit  on  Railway  Committees.     In  itself  that  was 

good  advice.      Bui  like  most  good  advice  it  was  not  palatable,  and 

a  good  deal  of  Mr.  OisraeU's  personal  popularity  arises  /roni  the  fact 

tliat  he  is  fund  of  picking  out  young  men  for  his  Under  Secretariex, 

.and  thus  of  tr^ning  ii|>  a  ichoul  of  statesmen  who  will  keep  his 

memory  green  long  ;ifier  he  is  laid  in  Poet's  Comer, 


\ 


A  coRHi:smiN'i>i:NT  ukcs  me  ax  it  were  by  the  button-hole  touching 
*hc  Spiiiiuatist  Conference.  His  point  is  that  "spiritualism"  is 
simply  the  modern  form  of  the  old  belief  in  gliosts,  and,  at  a  matter 
of  taste  I  suppose,  he  sceniK  rather  to  prefer  the  old  ghosts  to  (he  new. 
A*  a  nutter  of  taste  I  think  I  ajtree  with  him.  The  least  worihy  of 
Tegan)  of  all  the  spectres  who  used  to  clank  chains  of  a  night  in 
old  manor  houses  is  to  my  mind  a  more  respectable  thing,  and  a 
vnore  welcome  vi.%iiani  from  the  outer  spheres,  than  the  greatest  of 
«hc  modern  apparitions — not  escepling  the  spirits  of  such  dc|>arted 
giants  as  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Plato.  But  are  the  two  forms  ■ 
of  faith  in  ghosts  analogous  ?  My  correspondent  says ;  "  I  want 
those  people  who  thought  that  education  and  science  had  exorcised 
ghosts  to  look  closely  at  some  of  the  phenoniena  of  spiritualism, 
and  .tSk  ibcinsclvcs  whether  after  all  the  new  belief  is  not  the  old, 
■dressed  in  a  manner  to  suit  the  smattering  of  scientific  knowledge 
-which  is  now  part  of  an  education  pretending  to  be  '  liberal. ' " 
And  he  adds  :  "Having  seen  examples  of  both  forms  of  belief  I  find 
the  family  likeness  so  strong  that  I  can  only  class  the  old  ghostly 
creed  and  the  new  as  e\am|)les  of  the  same  weakness,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  of  the  human  mind"  1  rather  like  the  idea  that 
whereas  the  old  ghost  was  romantic  in  tone  the  modern  apparition 
presents  himself  on  the  scientific  platform  and  asks  to  be  accepted 
on  advanced  principles.  The  pseudo-scientific  excuse,  Iiowcvcr, 
fxft  the  apjiearance  of  the  degenerate  spirits  of  our  lime  is  trans- 
^Kparcnlly  weak  and  fallacious.  The  province  of  science  is  physical 
^rphenomcna,  and  so  long  as  the  "  manifesiations "  profess  to  be 
spiritual  phenomena  they  are  outside  the  realms  of  science.  A 
"rap,"  for  example,  is  the  vibration  caused  by  the  striking  of  one 
hard  subtlan<:e  againsl  another.  It  is  a  |)arely  physical  operation 
from  beginning  to  end.  To  read  spiritual  causes  and  meanings  in  a 
lap  or  a  miccession  of  raps  is  not  science. 


1 400  years,  I  am  reminded,  since  William  Caxton  set  up  lii-i 

and  presses  in  ooe  of  the  small  chapels  of  Westminster 

,nd  a  patriot  has  been  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of 

iVeald,  the  great  [mnter's  birthplace,  to  build  a  monnment 

le  other  way  to  demonstrate  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 

ill  of  what  it  owes  to  the  fifteenth.     By  all  means  let  Weald 

.nuDster  or  all  England  build  a  statue  to  Caxton  if  they  will ; 

;he  generous  enterprise  should  fail  the  shades  of  Caxton  will 

soled  by  the  fact  that  the  simple  result  of  his  own  vork  has 

to  be  about  the  biggest  monument  ever  raised  in  this  irorid 

memory  of  a  great  man. 


GENTLEMAN  Writing  to  mc  from  a  West  End  club,  without 
Furing  me  with  his  name,  assures  roe  that  Mr.  Watson,  the  chair- 
,1  of  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board,  is"all  gg 

mg"  in  estimating  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  populatioD  of         ->_ 
mdon  is  such  as  to  need  additional  schools  for  about  8,000  school  j^i 

lildren  every  year,  and  declares  that  "  London  is  not  now  increasing         -^^ 
:  the  rate  of  the  last  thirty  years,  or  the  last  ten ;  where  it  was        ^5^ 
■icreasing  100  it  is  now  only  forty."    I  was  curious  to  Icam  my       -^j. 
nonymous  friend's  authority  for  his  statement,  and  at  the  foot  of  his      -^ss 
Lote  I  found  it,  briefly  indicated  thus : — "  See  Registrar-General's      wes 
etums."    What  does  my  trenchant  friend  mean?   The  Registrar-     — -- 
Jeneral  knows  no  more  about  the  increase  of  the  population  of  ~^  f 
x)ndon  since  the  census  of  1871  than  the  gentleman  who  calls  Mr.     _-. 
Vatson's  calculations  in  question.    All  the  Registrar-General  does  in 
is  returns  is  to  cstimale  the  increase  at  the  rate  of  the  ten  years 
■etween  1861  and  1871,     On  that  estimate  Mr.  Watson  builds  his 
gures.     It  can  only  be  altered  now  by  guess-work ;  and  if  it  comes  •■-i-s 
3  guess-work  I  guess,  against  my  correspondent  of  the  West  End^Eal 
lub,  that  the  general  rate  of  increase  in  the  metropolis  since  tbc^^-e 
ensus  of  1871  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  ten  yeais. 
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Part  II.— LACHESIS. 


BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

She  frownei],  and  fur  the  thini  time  toiled  lo  biiag 
Her  wit  lo  cheat  the  wUdom  of  the  king. 
TtcItc  youth*,  twelve  maids,  in  the  ume  gaib  there  came, 
The  ume  in  Matmc  and  in  age  the  umc : 
Not  he,  who  Uetjihic  oi.ic1c&  could  guess, 
Might  wlnciow  IheiC  by  look,  or  voice,  or  dicas — 
Not  he  who  tlew  Ihc  Sphyni  miglii  these  divide. 
And  ranfje  each  sex  upon  'm  proper  »ide. 
■  •  ■  • 

llieiDovurdi  bode:  and  fi-om  the >l«i  above 
A  icrapb  breathed  the  awful  name  of  Love: 
Then  from  each  kitidling  check  he  wiifiht  the  flame — 
The  rose's  blush  proclaimed  the  woman's  name. 

THINK,  monsieur,"  said  Firefl)*,  as  she  aod  her  cavalier 
left  the  stage-door  of  the  Pliccnix,  "thai  you  are  a  very 
good  young  man." 

"  Indeed  I'm  not,  lliough.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 
"Voii  would  not  driok  when  you  were  asked,  nor  take  a  cigar; 
and  you  cannot  play  cards  ;  and  you  have  never  been  at  a  theatre ; 
and  you  bluxh  when  you  are  spoken  to.  Thai  is  all  difTcrent  to  all 
the  other  young  men — even,"  and  slie  sighed,  "even  the  best  of 
Ihem.  What  do  you  do  ?  " 
"  1  paint,  that's  all." 

'  And  what  did  you  think  of  the  piece  ?  " 
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"  II  was  very  preitjr."    She  would  noi  confess  that  h«r  anxiet)'  Tor 
hcTseir  hiul  pre\'cntcd  her  from  comprehending,  mtich  more  iron 
enjtqring,  anythiiig  she  hnd  seen  or  heard,  while  her  previous  con-| 
ceptions  of  a  theatre  had  rendered  her  woefully  disappoinicd  wit 
the  MidieiKe  and  perfonners  .it  .t  house  like  the  PhtcatK.    Evcrrihiiig 
that  happened  tended  to  make  life  outside  The  Laurels  a(^>ear 
more  flagrant  imposture  even  than  the  life  within  ii. 

She  Lilked  so  little  on  the  way  home  that   Firefly  must  have 
thought  her  not  only  a  very  good  but  a  very  stupid  young 
'I'hey  entered  the  house  with  a  latch-key,  and  went  up  the  steep  and 
narrow  stairs. 

"  There,  that's  over,"  thought  Olympia,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as 
!>he  opened  DrouxO's  door,  and  politely  let  nudetnoiaelie  enter  before 
her.  "This  is  tlic  liardest  part  of  it  all;  and  this,  1  suppose,  is 
what  men  call  pleasure.  It's  been  terribly  liard  work  to  me.  Good 
night.  Miss  Drouiil.     Is  there  anybody  hcic  to  show  me  ray  room?") 

"Won't  you  come  in?    Wc  shall  have  some  supper  presently,! 
wlwn  the  others  come  home.    Are  you  not  hungry  ?    I  am." 

"  No ;  I  am  very  tired,  and  it's  late." 

"  Late?     Why,  it  is  not  one." 

"  WTiatj  one  in  the  morning  ?    \Vhy,  I  was  never  up  so  late  in  my  j 
life,  except  once  at  a  ball.     When  do  you  go  lo  bed,  then,  if  you  cill 
one  in  the  morning  early  ?  " 

"Monsieur,  you  must  be  a  very  sleepy  young  man.  *Vhy,  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  going  to  bed  before  three  or  four,  except  on 
Simday,  and  Good  Priday,  and  Ash  Wednesday." 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  this,  if  this  is  what  people  do  in 
London,"  thought  Olympia  in  dismay.  But  afraid  of  betraying  hei' 
self  by  any  appearance  of  eccentricity,  she  followed  Firefly  into  the 
room.  "  But  what  do  you  do  if  you  don't  go  to  bed  before  three 
or  four?" 

"  Oh,  that  depends.     I've  got  my  work  to  do — all  my  sewing, 
mean ;  and  then  my  father  is  a  very  regular  man.     He  seMom  sta)'S  j 
out  after  two,  or  three,  or  four." 

"  Sure  he  must  be  a  policeman !     What  in  the  world  docs  he  i 
up  till  four?" 

■■  Mais,  monsieur,  he  must  sec  his  friends.  I  do  not  know  wfae 
he  goes,  but  I  know  he  would  be  enraged  if  he  did  not  find  siippctr'* 
ready  when  he  wants  it;  so  that  is  still  another  atbir  1  have  lo^ 
aiiend.  He  will  be  home  early  lo-night,  because  be  is  with  MonsieuC^ 
Ic  Genial,  Monsieur  le  G^u(iral  always  knows  when  wc  hare  any- 
''""»  good,  and  to-night  we  have  oysters  and  htm.     Perhaps  the 
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rin  brioft  notnebodyebe  betidcit;  and  th«n  after  supper  thejr  ni!l| 
lUy  cards  till  thejr  have  made  cnoitgh  money.     Wc  ue  a  very 
cgnbr  Eunily,  tDoatieuT." 

"drda — sUuDgers — foor  in  ihc  mominn!"  t1iQUj[ht  OlympU  ;, 
'what  on  earth  shall  I  do?— I  am  afraid  I  liave  a  headache.  U 
here  anybcxly  to  tell  me  my  room  t " 

"You  harca  headache?    Ah,  I  was  sure  you  were  not  welL     Is 
t  toy  biMl?    Would  you  like  some  beer,  or  some  sodawater?,- 
rbat  is  what  my  father  lakes  for  hb  head  when  it  is  very  bad 
Ddeed.- 
••  Beer  I    Good  Heaven,  no.     I  only  want  to  go  to  ray  room." 
"But  what  can  be  done?    The  house  is  in  bed  by  now,  and  there, 
I  nobody  who  will  know  your  room  till  my  father  and  MoDBiciir  l!> 
itfn^nil  come  home.   But  I  can  take  the  things  off  the  sofa,  and  yoii 
art  tie  down.     Perhaps  you  will  be  better  soon.    Ah,  monsieur,  [ 
now  what  headaches  are ;  I  huve  had  to  dance  sometimes  with  my 
cad  splitting  to  that  1  didn't  know  where  I  was  or  anything.   Therv, 
Mn^eur,  lie  down  there  quietly,  and  I'll  lake  my  work  and  be  xi. 
as  a  mouse.     Ottar — dmoif" 
She  cleared  the  sofi,  arranged  the  pillow,  and  then,  tatUog  uj). 
sefring,  tat  down  opposite  Olympia  in  hci  father's  broken  um- 
Olympia  Uy  down;  she  was  really  tired,  and  tliougiit  hcc 
ache  was  a  good  idea.    She  did  not,  however,  close  her  eyes: 
gli  it  was  one  in  the  morning  excitement  had  opened  them  sa 
that  she  fell  as  though  she  should  never  be  able  to  close  tliuu 
tn.    Thus  it  was  tliat  &hc  saw  the  shaggy  form  of  Oscar  sltiwly 
^rge  from  under  the  table  at  the  word  of  command. 
jlthoQgh  adrixed  that  there  was  no  danger  she  could  not  help 
;  anxiously  as  she  watched  the  monsitous  beast  creep  lowonk 
I  with  his  unmiwiled  mouth  yawning  as  if  to  devour  her. 
iild  scarcely  have  made  more  than  a  mouthful  for  him  :  yet 
|rent  on  threading  her  needle  placidly  and  drew  hi:n  on  with 
nile.     Finally  he  buried  his  nose  in  her  lap  and  looked  tip 
fr  face  lovingly. 

apta  forgot  her  headache  in  what,  to  her,  looked  like  a 

The  group,  she  thought,  was  charming,  and  Ihc  diann 

by  the  bitarrt  effect  of  the  blue  eyes  anil  golden 

^t  looked  down  protectingly  over  the  grim  head  on  which 

,  for  all  her  superior  siie  and  strength,  would  have  feared 

I  finger.     It  was  always  easy  for  her  to  liun  at  once  (rum 

wliat  was  outside  herself,  and  if  she  could  but  ha^c  Vi\>\ 

,  senrp  of  paper  and  a  pencil  she  would  have  ■\ie«v  toTM.ia\\. 
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to  wait  tlic  Tccuro  of  tlic  Major's  friend  for  ftt  kast  another  hour. 
Sh(  half  laised  hersdf  from  the  sofa,  and  asked — grateful  for  the 
discover}'  of  ni  least  one  topic  upon  which  she  could  express  sutpriac 
without  betraying  eccentrid^' — 

"And  do  )'ou  really  kcc]>  that  creature  for  a  lap-dog?  lid  as 
soon  think  of  any  one's  keeping  a  Uon  or  a  tiger  as  a  bear.  Aren't 
you  afraid  of  his  eating  you  ?  " 

"  'I'he  dear,  1>eautiful  angel  I  Why,  are  were  cubs  together^we  arc  i 
brother  and  sister,  monsieur.  Eat  me.  indeed  t — I'ld  as  soon  think  of  | 
eating  hini.  tie  is  so  gentle — so  adorable.  It  is  the  grief  of  my  liC 
that  he  is  getting  old.     Why,  he  is  as  old  as  me." 

"  Then  he  must  be  in  his  full  strength ! "  said  Olympia,  drai 
instinctively  nearer  to  the  tvall.  "  I  have  read  tlut  bears  live  to  I 
years  old." 

"  Forty  ?  Do  you  hear  thai,  Oscar  ?  Monsieur  says  that  you  aa>, 
1  will  lire  to  forty  years  old — what  an  old  couple  wc  shall  be ! " 

"  And  you're  never  afraid,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  when  Oscar's  here.    It  is  when  he  is  away  I  am  ainud.     tl « 
is  my  bodyguard." 

*'  Like  Una  and  the  Lion."    , 

*'  I  don't  know  who  he  is  like — there's  nobody  like  him.  Vou 
need  not  be  afraid  for  yourself,  monsieur.  He  nill  keep  his  distauo: 
so  long  as  others  keep  tlieirs.  It  is  only  at  the  bad  that  OvX 
growls.     If  you  were  bad,  he  would  growl  at  you." 

"  Ah — he  i.t  dangerous,  then  ?  ' 

"  It  is  very  strange,  monsieur,  but  Oscar  is  a  Iamb  to  women,  bol 
a  lion  to  men.  It  is  because  lie  has  found  a  man  cruel  and  a  wonun 
kind.  He  always  growls  at  a  strange  man — ^I  should  lake  you  for  3 
girl,  if  I  did  not  know." 

*'  Do  you  know  so  few  good  men,  then  ?  "  asked  01ym[»a,  turning 
(irsl  pale  and  then  crimson  at  finding  herself  discovered  by  a  bear. 

Firefly  also  coloured  for  an  instant.  "  \Miat  would  you,  monsicut.' 
I  dare  say  tJiere  ate  good  men,  but  they  don't  come  to  the  Phtcni*- 
I  saw  one  once  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  I've  seen  one — and  O^ 
says  I've  seen  one  now.  And  you'd  never  been  to  the  Fheenis.  )W 
set,  (ill  1  took  you  there." 

"  Bui,"  said  Olympia,  drawing  herself  once  more  nearer  to  the  «^ 
"  if  good  people  will  have  nothing  lo  do  with  your  life,  and  if  r* 
know  the  good  from  the  bad,  why  do  you  cut  yourself  off  6wn  than? 
How  can  you  live  in  this  horrible  way  ?  " 

Firefly  looked  at  her  sewing  and  worked  with  double  speed. 

"  Monsieur,  till  a  month  a^o  1  d\d.  not  know  that  girls  o-w  ^^ 
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fiiiytliing  ebe  than  dince.    I  tliottghl  that  was  all  the}*  were  madi; 
for — for  that,  and  10  sew  when  tlie  dancing  was  done." 

"  What  a  horrible  thing !    Vou  thought  a  woman  was  no  better 
than  &  bear?" 

"Not  ludfso  good,  monsieur." 

"And  /ou  have  done  nothing  else  since  you  were  bom?" 

"  Nothing  else,  monsieur.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called 
Fianc«?  The  first  thing  I  remember  was  dancing  there.  It  was  in 
a  greai  cirque— <ih,  miles  round.  My  faihcT  used  10  toss  nic  up  and 
catch  me  again,  tike  a  ball.  He  was  Monsieur  Joseph  Drouxil,  the 
^K^Xfiptrant,  monsieur.  He  was  pcal  and  rich  then,  I  have  heard, 
and  I  iited  lo  be  taken  to  the  cirque  in  a  grand  cabriolet.  1  was 
tossed  about  all  night  and  was  (aught  my  education  all  day." 

"  .\Dd  what  did  you  learn  ?  "  asked  Olympia,  forgetting  her  head- 
ache more  and  more. 

"  I  learned  to  be  tossed  about  without  falling.  Then  we  got  poor, 
I've  been  told — that  was  just  before  Oscar  came.  But  it  made  no 
change  lo  mc.  I  danced  wJien  I  was  rich  and  X  danced  when  I  was 
)KioT — only  in  the  streets,  monsieur,  instead  of  the  great  drqtit 
where  1  first  used  to  be.  Monsieur,  we  have  danced  all  round  the 
world,  Oscar  and  I — every  day  and  all  day  long." 

"  What  a  life !  Have  you  never  learned  ?  Have  you  never  played  ?"' 

"  Certainly !  I  have  learned  always  to  fall  on  my  feet,  and  it  hasail 
been  play." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  such  a  life?  Vou  have  danced  in 
the  streets,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Since  I  had  Oscar  I  liked  it  dearly,  monsieur — he  has  been  so 
){Ood  to  mc,  and  if  I  had  not  danced  he  would  have  stan'ed.  If  1 
was  lazy  there  was  no  supper  for  him.  But — monsieur,  it's  different, 
now.  I  find  that  all  the  world  is  not  one  great  ciz-^a^  after  all.  When 
I  think  of  that  1  get  so  tired." 

"  Life  is  one  great  imposture  !■"  sud  Olympia.  "  It  was  a  circus 
to  you — it  was  a  book  of  heroes  to  me — and  we  are  both  wrong. 
What  is  ii,  after  all?" 

*'  I  think  it  means  getting  all  one  can  out  of  everybody,"  said 
Firefly  sadly.     "That's  all,  I  can  see,  that  people  think  of  or  do." 

"  It's  horrible  ! "  said  Olympia  hotly,  leaving  her  sofa.  "  Everybody 
in  the  world's  a  rogue  but  me." 

"  And  Oscar,"  said  Firefly,  gravely. 

"  And— and— "  "  Forsyth,  may  be,"  was  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue, 
l»ut  her  anxiety  to  do  everybody  justice  did  not  enable  her  to  get 
>  beyond  "  and."  ^A 
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"And — "  begsn  HrcOy :  but  the,  too,  broke  down. 

"'  Then  )-ou  do  not  enjoy  life — you  who  bave  always  liv«d  in 
middle  of  tbe  world  ? " 

"  I  don't  Itiiow  what  you  mean  by  ibc  middle  of  the  world — u  for 
enjoying  myself  I  suppose  I  sluill  dance  OD  till  I  dance  into  my 
grave,  and  if  that's  enjoyment,  I  suppose  I  da" 

Something  in  her  last  words  touched  Olympia.  FiicAy  was  not 
doqucni  in  convcnation,  that  was  clear  :  it  was  the  whole  situation, 
more  even  than  her  tone,  tlutt  g&rc  point  to  ber  words. 

"  I  bebeve  you  are  a  good  girl,"  she  said,  with  a  suddenness  thai 
nude  Firefly  open  her  eyes  wide  enough  to  show  the  Icais  in  thcnu 
"Vou  say  you  know  no  good  people.  You  shall  know  me,  tfacD. 
Wc  will  be  friends." 

liui  a  blank  look  of  disappoinunent  fell  orci  die  £toe  of  F^refiy, 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  sighed,  and  looked  down  at  bet  work 
again. 

"Pardon,  uionneuT,"  she  said  coldly,  "I  have  no  friends  but  Oscar. 
He  will  lake  care  that  I  bave  no  more."  She  stopped  abruptly,  and 
began  to  sew  timce  as  hard  as  before,  humming  a  tune  the  while. 
Suddenly  her  tune  slopped,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  the  shaggy 
deece  of  her  bear,  who  submitted  to  the  caresses  she  showered  upon 
him  with  stolid  philosophy. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the  stranger  was  in  some 
way  contivcied  with  a  lorreiil  of  affection  on  the  pan  of  his  mistress 
that  pu/xled  bis  slowly  muving  mind,  he  turned  round,  looked  at 
Olympia,  showed  his  upper  teeth  for  a  moment,  and  then  lifted  up 
his  nose  and  howled.  Fircl^y  was  compelled  to  raise  bcr  Uex,  and 
Olympia  saw  that  it  was  wet  with  a  rain  of  teats. 

'•  What  have  I  saidi>  What  liave  I  done?"  she  tliougbL  "Are 
uierc  more  riddles  still  ?  She  refuses  my  friendship,  and  then  cries  as 
if  she  were  heuribroken.  What  sball  1  do  now?  How  would  a 
man  comfort  a  crying  girl  ?  Poor  bttle  thing !  I  hope  to  goodness  I 
-shan't  begin  to  cry  too. — Ah,  there's  somebody  else  tniscd  up  widi 
this  than  a  bear." 

She  rose  at  tlie  thought  of  a  romance  tike  a  hsh  at  a  fly.  Having 
waited  till  Firefly  had  managed  to  dry  her  cheeks, 

"Is  there  mlnhiy,"  she  asked,  "but  Oscar,  for  whom  you  care?" 

"  WTiai  makes  you  diink  that?  You're  a  very  curious  jrouivg  mu 
to  think  a  girt  would  care  about  anybody  but  him." 

Olympia  had  tripped  again :  but  she  was  inlcrestcd,  as  any  gA 
would  be.  and  her  wliole  face  expressed  most  unmanly  sympathy 
with  a  possible  love  tale  of  which  some  other  man  must  be  tlic  bi 
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She  knew  nolliing  of  Ihc  cServesccai  »-ays  and  fiwly  prowkcd 
emotions  oC  those  connected  with  the  suge,  or  xbe  would  have 
thought  Utile  of  what  she  had  seen.  If  she  had  been  rcallr  a  man 
-^ho  knew  something  about  the  feel  of  the  boards  he  would  have 
taken  all  these  tears  for  a  challenge,  and  have  only  thought  whether 
lie  should  accept  it  or  no.  No  wonder  Fltcily  had  called  her  a  very 
<nirious  j-oung  man. 

But  Olympia  was  no  psydiolof^sL  "  Sure  that's  true  :  1  am  a  very 
curious — young  man,"  she  said,  undcnunding  the  "  curious  "  in  a 
sense  more  traditionally  appropriile  to  a  daughici  of  Eve  "May  be 
I'll  help  you.  I've  read  books  upon  books  about  love,  and  know  all 
about  it  from  beginning  to  end," 

"Ah,  mm  DU.i !"  said  Firefly,  half  smiling  al  Oiympia's  grave 
announcement  through  the  tears  tliat  still  hung  in  her  eyes,  "  if  you 
were  a  girl  peihaps  you  might  understand  better  than  by  reading,  if 
that  is  all  you  know.  Since  I  have  learned  reading  1  have  read 
something — and  I  hjtve  seen  it  on  the  siagc :  and  bah  I  much  they 
know  of  it,  those  wise  men  that  write  books  and  plays.  Only  a  girl 
could  tell  about  love,  and  then  she  would  not  dare." 

"  Uliat  nude  you  so  angry  when  I  said  wc  would  be  friends  ?" 
"  Because  I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  like  the  rest  of  them, 
and  that  is  a  sign  for  Oscar  to  show  his  teeth  and  swear.  But  he 
only  put  up  his  dear  nose  and  howletl  when  I  cried  i  tJiat  showed  I 
was  wrong.  What  makes  you  so  different  from  other  young  men 
that  Oscar  even  is  quiet  with  you  ?  Ah,  you  are  in  love,  monsieui, 
with  somebody  who  is  good,  and  that  makes  you  so  good  and  sage," 
"  No,"  said  Olympia  scornfully.  "  Love  is  all  nonsense,  out  of 
books  and  in.  It  was  invented  by  people  who  write  novels  and  lies. 
I'm  in  love  with  nobody,  and  never  have  been  and  never  will  be. 
Sure  you're  not  in  love  witli  any  of  those  honibic  young  men  at  the 
play?  Oh,  if  women  could  only  see  men  as  they  arc,  out  of  the 
books  that  men  write  for  tliem,  the  men  might  whistle  for  wivei." 

"  Ah,  but  they're  not  alt  horrible,  not  at  all, "  said  Firefly  quickly. 
"  And  if  1  know  one — or  two,  there  will  be  more." 

Olympia  was  once  more  on  firm  ground.  Firefly  might  be  her 
mistress  behind  Ihc  mimic  scenery  of  the  stage,  but  bad  clearly  not 
been  initiated,  like  Olympia,  behind  the  scenes  of  the  wickedness 
and  ireache'ry  of  tlie  world.  How  else  would  she  have  spoken  of 
love  without  a  sneer  ?  But  if  she  meant  to  keep  up  the  part  she 
was  playing,  she  let  herself  lose  sight  of  many  little  things.  Girls  arc 
quick  and  proud  to  confide  their  secrets  to  sympathising  girls,  but 
neither  a  princess  nor  a  ballet  girl,  however  inured  to  an  atmosphere 
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or  frankness,  would  nt  n  first  interview  he  ready  to  set  the  mnsk  of 
her  heart  phy  for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger  who  is  a  man,  and  a  yoitng 
man  beside?,  Firefly  might  not  suspect,  but  01)'mpLj's  cast-off  sex 
Biusi  have  been  siil!  clinging  aboui  hcT  tones  and  her  eyes. 

"And  who  is  the  one  that  is  not  horrible?"  asked  Olympia. 

Dm  I'irefly,  who  had  nred  up  in  defence  of  her  paragon,  at  once 
drew  in  her  hfinis. 

"  He  is  somcbotly  I  used  to  know— that  is  all." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  Major  Sullivan  ?  " 

"What — Monsieur  Ic  Gifn^nil?  Oh,  monsieur!"  and  a  sudden 
little  laugh  rippled  over  the  surface  of  her  last  sigh, 

"  An  actor,  then,  1  stip|K»9e?" 

"  No,  indeed — he  is  a  real  gentleman." 

"Actors  are  the  only  teal  gentlemen,"  said  Olympia  from 
height  of  her  superior  vrisdom.     "  'I'hey  let  you  know  they're  pre- 
tending, and  the  others  don't — nobody's  a  real  gentleman  off  the 
^  stage.     1  suppose  you  mean  he's  somebody  higher  than  yoa.     Ves, 
IVc  always  read  thai  real  gentlemen — your  sort,  I  mean—like  to 
amuse  thvinsclves  behind  the  scenes.     If  he  was  a  real  gentlemai^ 
of  my  sort,  if  there  were  any,  you  wouldn't  have  to  cry  when  yoiM 
think  of  him.     Is  he  going  to  mairy  you?" 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  saying  very  strange  things.  It  is  not  his  fault 
that  he  does  not  marry  me  to-morrow." 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  his  fault ! "  said  Olympia  triumphantly.  "  0/ 
course  it  is  all  youre.  Of  course  you  love  him,  and  you  (hink  he 
loves  you.     AVhat's  his  excuse  for  not  marrying  you  ?" 

"  I  am  the  most  miserable  girl  of  all  the  world  !  He  does  Iotc 
me  indeed^but  what  can  he  do,  when  he  is  obliged  to  mairr 
another  girl  ?" 

"  1  knew  it !    She  is  rich  and  you  are  ])oor." 

"Monsieur,  you  shall  not  say  such  things — they  are  not  frnc 
They  ■vzxtfianch  before  he  ever  knew  me— that  is,  before  " 

"A  real  gentleman  indeed,  to  make  love  to  you,  and  then  coolly 
tell  you  he  is  engaged  to  another  girl !     I  don't  know  French,  but    ^ 
suppose  that's  what  you  mean — and  I  do  know  the  world  now,  ^^ 
I'm  sure.     And  he  is  clieating  her  loo.     If  he  is  a  real  gcntJem*-*' 
why  doesn't  he  tell  her  and  give  her  up,  like  a  real  man  ?" 

"  Because  he  has  a  noble  heart,  monsieur — that  is  why  \  Because.  " 
ah,  he  told  nic  all  the  story — because  she  was  poor,  poorer  than  I  a.  *'^ 
and  had  no  friend  but  him — ^because  she  had  refused  to  be  ridi  '^ 
his  sake — because  he  was  obliged  to  protect  her,  and  because  ^*  I 
miuld  be  a  traitor  and  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel  if  he  gave  her  up/ 
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and  80  he  woiiid  be,  monsieur.     But,  A  Dim  merd,  he  loves  me  alt 
ihc  same." 

"  Vou  are  sure  ihal  oUier  girl  is  poorer  than  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  Kiire,  montieiir.     He  told  me,  so  it  is  true." 

"Sure  jrou  have  a  tniMing  heart,  my  poor  girl.  But  that  other 
girl— how  you  muil  hntc  her !  And  wliat  an  idiot  she  must  be  not 
lo  feel  he  doan't  love  Iter,  and  how  mean-spirited  if  she  isn't  a  foot. 
What  could  have  made  you  love  him  so  nmch  that  you'ld  rather  give 
him  up  than  let  him  do  what  wras  base  and  mean  ?" 

"How  can  you  ask,  monucur?  I  am  a  poor  girl,  as  you  sec, 
without  a  friend  but  my  dear  old  Oscar.  I  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  monsieur,  till  he  allowed  me  bow — I  didn't  thialc  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong.  I  could  only  dance  and  go  head  over 
heels — fw/J  Itfut,  Monsieur,  he  came  down  to  me  straight  from  tlic 
skies!' 

"Of  course  he  is  handsome?" 

"  I  don't  know — 1  only  know  he's  quite  different  from  other  men. 
Vou  arc  more  handsome,  monsieur ;  hut  he  is  more  like  a  man," 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  story^but  thank  God  if  there's  one  man  like 
wliat  you  say.     Not  that  111  believe  it,  all  the  same." 

*'  But  you  don't  know  him,  monsieur.  And  then  men  do  not  sec 
the  good  in  the  men  they  know.  But  you  will  never  sec  him,  so 
perhaps  you  will  believe  when  you  hear.  I  was  all  alone  but  for 
Oscar — 1  had  never  spoken  to  a  friend.  He  did  not  tell  me  I  am 
pretty,  or  try  to  make  me  talked  about  with  him.  He  was  above 
mc,  ever  so  fer  :  he  is  good  and  wise,  and  used  to  teach  me  and  scold 
inc.  I  tried  to  be  wise,  so  that  he  might  not  look  down  quite  st> 
much  upon  me.  He  taught  me  everything  that  I  did  not  knmv, 
monsieur— everything  in  the  world.  He  told  me  all  about  foreign 
countries,  and  boats,  and  bears.  He  made  me  think  that  one  ought 
not  to  go  liead  over  heels  into  one's  grave.  He  knew  everj-thing- 
and  could  do  everything — except  dance— and  I  knew  nothing  and  I 
could  do  nothing  at  all.  He  made  mc  hate  everything,  and  made  me 
so  miserable,  monsieur — and  so  happy  '" 

"  He  is  older  than  you  ?"  ■ 

**  A  litOe.  And  he  never  told  lies,  even  in  fun,  and  used  to  make 
nie  laugh  till  1  cried." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Olympi.T,  suddenly  leaving  bcr  sofa  and  begin- 
ning to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  "  .\nd  first  you  were  angry 
with  him  for  lecturing  and  scolding  you,  and  tlien  you  haled  him 
more  than  anybody  else  you  knew,  and  you  were  vexed  because  he 
paid  you  no  compliments,  and  then  somebody  else  did,  and  you  felt 
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you  noiild  rather  be  thou^t  bod  and  ToolUli  by  him  than  good  and 
wise  by  all  the  world,  so  long  a$  he  thought  anythiog  of  7011 — then 
yuu'ld  let  Uini  &ay  anytliing  he  liked  as  long  as  he  said  it  to  you— 
aDd  }'ou  were  ashamed  of  his  despiung  you,  and  proud  of  his 
teaching  you,  adiI  you'ld  rslhcr  be  looked  down  on  by  him  thaa  up 
to  by  a  king — and  you'ld  rebel  against  liiin  jutl  to  see  how  wdl  held 
put  you  down.  And  you'ld  love  art  or — foreign  countiict,  was  it  ? — 
just  because  he  did,  and  you'ld  work  and  think  it  ¥ras  for  yourself 
whcu  it  was  only  to  get  a  crumb  of  praise — and  you  call  this  bein^ 
in  love,  do  you  ?    And  if  that's  love  " 

It  was  her  own  story  that  slie  had  Just  heard  in  other  words.  It 
was  a  moral  equation  —as  Firefly's  unknown  lover  was  to  Firefly,  so 
had  Forsyth  been  to  her.  The  parallel  was  so  cxaa  that  tiot  the 
divergence  of  a  hair's  breadth  was  to  be  found.  If  Firefly  called 
this  love,  what  must  it  be  called  by  her?  She  dared  not  answer  her 
own  question,  but  hurried  on  writhout  heeding  Firefl/s  astonished 
jaw- 

"  Ah,  1  believe  more  in  your  hero  now — may  be  he  couldn't  help 
himself^  nor  )'ou.  But  I'll  not  believe  in  that  other  giil.  She's 
]ioorcr  tlian  him,  and  wants  his  money.  She  can't  be  honeM  -she'ld 
never  be  so  blind.  Hut  you  know  how  to  love,  that's  plain,  and  if 
he  taught  you  bow  a  word  must  be  kept  if  it  kills  you.  and  you 
must  give  up  your  hfc  before  his  honour — that's  what  /  call  love, 
and"' 

Suddenly  Olympia,  too  completely  launched  on  the  course  of  her 
own  thoughts  to  regard  the  movements  of  her  companion,  and  with 
her  eyes,  as  usual,  wandering  away  in  search  of  an  invisible  horiion, 
started  to  feci  a  timid  arm  stealing  round  her  waist,  and  to  hear  the 
hurried,  eager,  half-whiapcred  exclamation  close  to  her  car, 

"  Monsieur  !    You  arc  not  a  man — you  are  a  girl  \" 

Firefly  could  not  know  that  no  man  could  ever  speak  thus  of  love, 
or  thus  express  the  whole  inner  heart  of  a  girl  But  her  soul  knew 
it,  and  rushed  tliruugh  ilie  now  transparent  barrier  of  Olympia's  dis- 
guise to  greet  the  heart  that  had  echoed  her  own.  She  seited 
Olympia's  hand  in  both  of  hers  and  looked  up  at  her  with  almoat 
triumphant  eyes.  Olympia  turned  crimson,  and  was  ready  to  sink 
miderground  for  shame.  But  it  was  too  laic  for  denial :  she  stood 
rcvealed- 

•*  Ah,"  exclaimed  Firclly,  as  Olympia  tried  vwnly  to  slammet  out  a 
No,  "  Oscar  was  right  all  the  time !" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  say  nothing  about  this — how  could  you  find 
out  t    What  a  miserable  actress  I  must  bcT-how  could  yoa  koow^ 
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rtease  k«q)  mj-  secret — 1  cw't  lell  you  why — but  if  jou  only  knew 
al\ — I  mtat  be  a  num  now — j-es,  I  mutt  be  one  ten  tioMS  more,  and 
not  be  found  out  agiin." 

Firefly,  so  for  from  thinking  of  bctrayiag  her,  looked  ftt  her  with 
admir^oa  and  even  with  awe. 

"  You  must  be  a  rcU  Udy,"  she  uid,  tatlier  inconsequentially. 
•'  1  never  spoke  to  a  teal  Udy  before.  But  1  am  %o  gUd  you  arc  not 
A  mnitsuur;  1  did  so  wish  we  could  be  friends." 

She  looked  so  gentie  and  humt>lc  that  Olympic,  freed  from  the 
enibornuimcnt  o(  having  a  part  to  play,  assumed  the  ritU  of  patron. 

'•  And  we  will  be  friends  now,"  she  S«d,  "  so  long  as  you  keep  my 
secret.  You  are  a  good  girl — you  are  th«  real  lady.  You  know 
how  to  love  like  a  queen." 

'-  Bui  how  brave  you  must  be  !  Do  you  always  go  about  as  a 
man?" 

"  Always.  No,  don't  ask  me  anything  else  \  I  am — sure  if  I 
haven't  forgotten  my  name.  Nevermind;  Major  Sullivan  knows.and 
when  he  conies  in  I'll  write  it  down.     Let  me  sec,  what  is  youn?" 

"Firefly.     Don't  you  know?" 

"J  won't  call  you  Firefly,     What  is  your  real  name?" 

"MisAicordc." 

"  What  a  name  !  it's  as  bad  as  my  own.  I  can't  talk  French  ;  111 
have  to  call  you  Coia.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  found  me  out ;  I  won't  I 
be  alone  now.  I'll  be  bold  enough  for  a  boy  now,  and  I'll  have 
some  one  to  talk  to  and  some  one  lo  look  after  too.  I'm  getting  to 
andersund  things  now,  and  I'll  take  care  you  shall  always  be  the 
lady  you  are." 

'■  Oh,  mons — madcraoiscUc  " 

"Monsieur,  if  you  please,  till  you  know  my  name.  Von  have 
sworn  never  to  call  me  madcmoi.sclle.  And  now,  who  is  He?  You 
may  tell  me  now." 

FircSy  shyly  drew  from  her  dress  a  small  locket,  and  opened  tlie 
spring.  OlympiA  took  ic,  and  carried  it  to  the  candle,  so  that  she 
might  examine  the  portrait  that  it  conUined  more  closely,  drawing 
Firefly  after  her  with  the  chain.  She  looked,  and  then,  with  a  start, 
let  the  miniature  of  Geralil  Weslwood  fall  from  her  hand. 

First  she  looked  at  Firefly  in  utter  wonder.  He,  the  playmate 
whom  she  had  once  loved  as  a  brother,  but  had  always  looked  down 
upon  from  the  higher  level  of  her  age  and  nature,  to  have  impressed 
any  girl,  whoever  she  might  be,  with  his  claims  to  be  Wisdom  and 
Goo<li)ess  rolled  into  one — it  was  too  incredibly  absurd.  Even  so 
m^jht  some  wiser  woman  than  Olympia  wonder  why  Forsyth  had 
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received  from  her  the  honour  paid  to  Gemid  by  Firefly.  Bat  it 
not  aatoniabment  thai  made  her  draw  herself  up  and  crush  her  lieel 
against  the  flocir  u  tlitnigh  trampling  ihc  locket  into  dust.  Gerald 
was  indeed  a  double  villain.  He  had  not  ontjr  been  E&be  to 
henelf  but  had  tricked  Rrefly  into  believing  a  talc  of  pretended  sclf- 
sacrificc  as  an  excuse  for  deserting  hei  in  order  to  many  a  richer 
girl.  She  bad  already  thought  that  the  word  "  self-sacrifice  "  had  come 
to  his  lips  with  singular  case,  and  now  she  knew  why.  Well  indeed 
liad  Sullivan  said  "Love  ilie  poor  and  many  the  rich — 'tis  llie  way  of 
the  world."  She  could  hardly  beliex'c  it  of  Gerald  when  her  reason 
ga%-e  proof  of  his  baseness ;  but  she  could  not  disbelieve  her  own 
ej'ex  and  »n. 

"So  this  is  the  man  with  'the  noblest  heart,"  is  i^  that  you  love 
bctlcr  than  alt  the  world  ?" 

Firefly  looked  up  with  wonder  at  her  tone  of  intense  scoom. 

"  And  you  believe  all  he  says— every  word  ?" 

"  AfiiK  Dim .'  if  he  told  me  I  didn't  love  him,  that's  the  only  thing 
I  would  not  believe,  i  would  believe  him  if  he  told  me  tliat  ilial 
tablecloth  is  black," 

"  And  you  believe  him  when  he  tells  you  that — that  the  girl  he 
has  to  marry  is  poor,  and  would  marry  him  whether  he  will  or  no?" 

"Why  not?  If  she  was  rich  and  he  was  poor  he  would  have  to 
marry  her  if  he  was  bound.  It  is  he  that  told  me  one  must  not  break 
one's  word,  and  therefore  it  is  true." 

"  It  is  horrible !    And  Gerald" 

*'  How  >    You  know  his  name  ?  " 

"You  told  it  me  just  now.  Y'es,  you  did— it  slipped  out  when 
you  didn't  know,"  She  was  not  going  to  be  found  out  a  second 
time.  "\\'hat  should  you  do  if  that  odier  fool  of  a  girl  was  to  set 
him  free?" 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  I  should  go  mad  with  joy ! " 

"  Then — if  he  is  such  a  prize — you  may  be  sure  she  will  never  set 
him  free.  You  roust  make  np  your  mind  never  to  sec  this  Gentld 
again." 

"  Don't  I  know  it  ?  Have  we  not  promised  to  bear  it  long  ago  ? 
Oh,  why  do  you  speak  so  hardly  ? " 

"  My  poor  giri,  I  speak  like  that  because  I  know  the  world. 
'I'hank  Cod  1  met  you — that  I  know  how  to  behave  like  a  mao  now, 
1  li.ive  only  to  play  at  being  a  scoundrel  and  I'll  do.  Go  on  trusting : 
bill  I'll  take  care  you  shall  never  speak  to  another  man  but  mc." 

" Please,"  said  Firefly,  looking  up  at  her  imploringly,  "let  me ' 
keep  with  you ;  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  any  but  you  and  Oscar. 
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now  He's  gone.  O,  Ciei,  what  shall  I  do  I  There's  my  father  and 
Monsieur  le  G^n^ral,  and  supper  not  begun  to  be  laid," 

"  Never  mind,  Cora,"  said  Olympia,  boldly.  "  I'm  not  afraid  of 
such  cowards  as  men.  I  wondered  why  men's  clothes  made  me  feel 
like  a  coward,  and  now  I  know." 

"  Mais,  monsieur,  you  are  a  brave  girl  I " 

"Oho,  Miss  Mis^ricorde,"  s£ud  the  Major,  "ye've  been  matun* 
love  to  me  friend  Charley,  have  ye  ?  Ye'd  better  turn  in,  me  boy ; 
I'm  afraid  we've  kep  y'up,  Joe  an'  I.  Yell  find  your  room  on  the 
top  o'  them  stairs.  I'll  look  y'up  to-morrow  momin',  an'  see  how 
ye  like  your  quarthers." 

Olympia,  with  a  warning  look  at  Firefly,  ran  up  stain  without  a 
word.  And  so  ended  her  first  day's  experience  of  the  longed-for 
life  of  a  man. 

CHAPTER  V. 

He  hdd  that  all  things  are  devised 

To  be  by  chemiats  synthcaised. 

That,  bom  each  pair,  there  thus  may  be  a 

FrojeclioD  of  some  third  idea : 

That  love  from  opposites  is  bred, 

As  white  ts],bom  fmm  green  and  red. 

And  that,  like  white,  'twould  ne'er  be  seen 

If  green  were  wed  with  blue  or  green  : 

That  'tis  from  discords  that  we  call 

Our  fullest  harmonies  of  all — 

As  if  the  chorus  of  tbe  birds 

Sang  not  in  unisons  and  thirds. 

Or  as  if  Flora's  hues  were  blent 

By  contrast  and  by  complement, 

To  suit  the  laws  ordained  as  hers 

By  savanti,  taught  by  milliners. 

Who  the  Porget-me-Not  eschew 

Because.its  bues'are  green  and  blue. 

In  "  Like  likes  Like  "  lies  Nature's  skill, 

Aod  always  did,  and  always  will. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Firefly's  only  knowledge  of  the  poet 
whose  fame  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  more  than  co-extensive 
with  the  English  language  was  confined  to  the  fact  that  the  public-house 
near  the  Phoenix  Theatre  had  been  named  after  and  perhaps  kept 
by  somebody  named  Shakespeate  The  sign  was  not  wholly  ^appro- 
priate, for  the  Shakespeare  was  an  actor's  house  of  call  and  the 
fountain  from  which  many  of  those  employed  at  the  Phcenix  drew 
their  inspiration. 
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A  few  ct-eningH  afi<T  ihe  trcatjr  of  mtittiat  aid  itnd  protection  )i 
Ijccn  drawn  up  between  Mrs,  Wcswood's  pupil  in  propriety  a 
the  baUet-girl,  the  bar  of  the  Shakespeiire  was  as  thronged  as  it  had 
been  many  hundreds  of  evenings  before.  The  perfomunce  was  orcr. 
and  some  of  those  who  had  been  woHcing  hard  to  amuse  others 
were  now  making  others  work  to  amuse  them  in  their  luro.  The 
Phtenix  toiled  laic,  but  the  Shakespeare  toiled  later  still,  and  would 
work  on  till  the  Argus  called  London  was  pleased  to  open  one  of  \ 
his  other  eyes. 

"  Talking  of  nrells,"  said  one,  "  who  was  the  specimen  that  came  j 
behind  to-night  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Some  swell  that's  had  enough  of  Fop's  ' 
Alley,  I  siippo.te,  and  wants  to  write  a  book  of  travels  About  the 
other  side  of  Ihe  water.  I  tell  yon  I  was  ashamed  of  you  all  to- 
night— every  one  of  you.  You  disgraced  the  profession.  One 
would  tliink  none  of  you  fellows  had  ever  played  to  any  abov-e 
costermongcrs  in  your  lives." 

"  Come  I  If  il  conies  to  that,  I  don't  think  you  got  miitA  by  slapping 
him  on  the  back  and  calling  him  your  dear  boy." 

"  No,  I  didn't — and  that  shows  what  sort  of  a  swell  tlie  felloif 
must  be.  I've  played  at  the  Oberon  before  1  ever  heard  of  this 
hole,  and  slapped  a  duke  on  the  back  before  now,  and  lie  liked 
it  too." 

"  Let  me  see — wasn't  it  when  you  came  to  the  Phcenix  that  they 
gave  up  the  Bear  ?" 

"  I  should  think  it  was — as  though  I'ld  play  in  the  same  piece 
with  a  Bear !  The  profession's  going  to  the  dogs ;  but  I'm  not 
going  to  make  myself  a  monkey  yet  awhile.  Well,  the  swell  didn't 
get  much  fun  to-night,  tliat's  one  comfort  Did  you  sec  the  snub  lie 
got  from  the  Fly?" 

"Oh,  the  Fly— that's  nothing.  She  never  speaks  to  anybody 
now  she's  taken  up  with  that  young  fellow." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  case  of  jealousy,"  said  another.  "  He  comes 
with  her  every  night,  never  speaks  to  anybody  himself  and  won't  let 
her  look  at  anybody  but  him." 

"  He's  an  uncommon  good-looking  young  fellow,  though.  I  doubt 
if  he's  English,  and  those  foreign  fellows  will  have  a  knife  in  you  as 
soon  as  look  at  you.  But  who'ld  ever  have  thought  such  a  thing  of 
the  Fly  r 

"  I  would,  lid  think  it  of  any  woman.  Does  anybody  know 
him?  Has  anybody  ever  heard  him  say  a  word  but  *Ye*'  and 
•A^V" 
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"  You're  tatkiag  oC  young  Seaurard,  I  suppose  V  said  a  new  comer. 
"  t  luicm  Mmething  about  him — he's  an  artist ;  but  if  you  ask  me 
where  madetnoiselle  picked  him  up,  that's  more  than  I  can  say, 
Any  way,  she  doesn't  seem  inclined  to  drop  him  dowa  again.  The 
last  thing  I  know  of  him  is  that  he  and  she  walked  away  as  lovingly 
as  usual  Grom  the  sugc  door,  arm  in  arm.  That's  what  comes  of 
those  stuck-up  girls — I  never  saw  a  girl  so  far  gone  in  all  my  days. 
There's  one  thing  though  I'll  lay  for  her — it  isn't  every  girl  that  will 
lUttet  up  a  man's  conceit  by  letting  all  the  world  sec  she's  his  slave. 
HuUoa,  young  man — where  are  you  pushing  to  ?  Oh,  if  you  want  to 
p«y,  tliat's  another  thing.  Here,  Brown — here's  actually  one  of  your 
cuslotncis  who  wants  to  pay  I" 

But  how  and  why  it  was  that  a  customer  who  was  eager  to  pay  his 
leckotung  had  found  his  way  to  the  Shakespeare,  and  why  he 
behared  himself  so  much  at  s-ariance  with  the  custom  of  die  place, 
b  sufficiently  remarkable  10  require  a  longer  history. 

^Vhile  he  who  loved  Olympia  forced  himself  to  condemn  her,  he 
who  was  to  have  been  her  husband  bclie^'cd  in  her  stilL  Not  loving 
her  except  in  the  old  brotherly  way,  he  had  no  misgivings  :  towards 
her  his  heart,  and  therefuie  his  judgment,  was  unclouded.  He 
knew  that  she  liad  never  told  a  lie,  except  for  honour's  sake,  and  that 
all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  to  all  who  cared  to  read  them,  were  as 
open  aa  the  day.  He  had  never  thought  ill  of  anybody  in  his  life — 
except  Tom  Harris :  and  he  was  not  going  to  begin  with  her. 
Starting  from  the  opposite  point  of  view  to  that  of  Forsyth,  he 
argued,  perhaps  not  much  less  soundly,  that  what  w.ts  incicdible 
could  not  be  true.  Her  departure  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Major  was  a  coincidence — nothing  more.  She  had  gone  to 
London  to  carry  out  her  insane  scheme  of  making  a  fortune 
with  her  own  hands.  She  had  done  so  for  his  sake,  and 
had  not  said  a  word  about  it  even  to  him  because  she  already 
knew  that  he  disapproved,  and  would  have  prevented  her.  She 
had  already  refused  a  coronet  for  his  sake,  and  this  was  a  ncn- 
sacrifice — wild  indeed,  but  not  the  less  real — for  him.  She  was 
slandered,  and  he  must  prove  her  innocent — she  was  alone  in 
London,  and  he  mu.tt  save  her  from  a  million  perils.  He  could  imder- 
stand,  or  thought  he  could  undcn»t:unl,  her  unwillingness  to  come  to 
him  (now  once  more  a  rich  man)  without  a  penny,  and  to  be  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  having  schemed  to  win  him.  Kverything  she  did 
would  be  of  necessity,  and  according  to  her  nature,  outrageously 
sudden,  wild,  and  generously  unreasonable.  This  wa^  his  judgment 
and  he  knew  her,  or  believed  he  knew  her,  from  top  to  toe. 
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Atas  !    This  was  all  very  geneioiu — but  is  not  everybody,  even 
llic  lVai)k-souIed  Gerald  ^Veslwo»d,  more  or  less  a  Ix)Td  W'enchle, 
whose  t>cst  acts  and  itn|>ul$es  nay  .ipring  from  fbuDUins  that  he  who, 
I'uUowi  them  in  the  very  Ijest  faith  would  bluth  lo  look  upon  ? 

It  writs  with  a  strange  wild  reeling  of  relief,  like  a  criminal  who 
suddenly  reprieved,  that  Gerald,  after  the  first  moment  of  Asioni^li*^ 
mmt,  heard  the  news  that  had  filled  all  the  rest  of  the  household 
with  dismay.     He  was  not  released  from  his  betrotlut  by  scandal  thai 
he  could  not  bcticve,  but  its  fulfilment  was  delayed.     Nay,  he  wa 
seized  wiih  a  shameful  desire,  which  he  sought  to  dismiss  at  once 
before  it  was  formed,  that  he  miilcl  believe  the  tale  that  the  others 
found  so  easy  to  swallow.     If  she  had  gone  off  with  the  Major,  she 
would  be  disgraced,  but  he  would  be  free.    He  deserved  no  blame 
for  the  wUh,  which,  in  a  more  Lord  Wcndalc-like  nature,  would  no , 
tloubt  have  become  a  thought  also. 

f^lympia  was  right — he  was  as  £t]se  as  a   man  could  be.     No] 
sooner  had  he  pledged  his  word  lo  her  than  he  had  broken  it  fo 
ihc  sake  of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes. 

After  all,  the  blue  ej-cs  had  been  Iwforc  the  brown  eyes  in  the] 
field.    They  were  the  first  that  had  welcomed  back  to  England 
young  roan  who  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  blue  eyes  or  black  unc«] 
he  was  a  boy,  and  no  doubt  they  did  their  work  more  subtly  than  the 
^y  lad,  who  could  rescue  a  bear  ftom  a  broken  neck  but  could  not 
look  St  the  bear's  mistress  without  blushing,  was  aware.     In  any  i 
the  generous  champion  of  Olympia  had  come  back  heart-whole 
the  little  dancing  girl.     Men  mostly  must  look  down,  or  at 
fancy  tlicy  look  down,  in  order  to  love  in  the  grand  style  :  how  could 
he  give  the  protecting  love  of  a  man  to  the  girl  whose  head  was  alwa)*!  ^ 
enveloped  in  clouds  that  he  could  not  fathom,  and  whose  heart  was  H 
always  bursting  with  desires  thai  he  could  not  comprehend  ?    lie 
must  look  u|>  to  Olympia ;  but  Firefly  looked  up  to  him.    To  the  firs! 
he  was  still  the  child  of  her  own  childhood :  to  the  other  he  nus  a 
man  and  a  hero.    To  love  the  first  was  a  duty,  to  love  the  «cond 
was  a  joy. 

Ii  was  the  story,  over  again,  of  J'orsyth  and  Olympia — burlesqaed. 
perhaps,  but  not  the  less  real.  Possibly  Olympia  hcncif  was  nor 
<iuitc  so  iraroaculale  in  tiie  matter  of  loyalty  tliat  she  could  afford  w 
throw  stones.  He,  alone  and  friendless  in  the  midst  of  London, 
had  found  a  friend.  Life  grew  more  idyllic  among  ilie  paving 
stones  than  that  of  the  lost  Lord  Calmont  at  Don  Pedro*  ywj'flW- 
Thc  young  sailor  no  more  dreamed  that  he  was  falling  over  head  «!'' 
ears  in  love  than  he  could  help  it,  and  she,  whom  hard  work  and  s 
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ear's  friendship  bad  kept  more  ftiirc  in  heart  than  all  the  prayers  of 
convent,  went  into  love  with  open  though  unsuspecting  ej-es. 

History  without  events  is  haidly  possible :  there  is  no  history 
[her  of  Gerald's  life  in  London,  or  of  the  golden  age.  In  afker 
cars,  Gerald  Westwood,  n-hen  he  recalled  this  month  or  more  of 
jverty  and  disgrace,  could  only  remember  that  it  was  the  happiest 
lODth  in  all  \\M  years.  He  worked  with  his  own  haod^  all  day  long  for 
is  daily  bread.  He  was  often  hungry,  he  never  amused  himself, 
nd  he  made  no  friends  but  (wo — a  bear  that  could  not  speak,  and  a 
Ir)  that  could  not  read.  He  was  engaged  to  a  girl  whom  he  could 
ot  many,  he  had  lost  his  piofesMon  and  prospects,  had  (juarrelled 
ilh  his  family,  and  had  been  disappointed  in  friendship.  He  ought 
>  have  be«n  as  miserable  as  the  day  was  long,  and  he  was  a%  happy 
I  the  days  were  short.  He  kept  his  health,  he  had  no  leisure  for 
unking,  and  was  in  love  without  knowing  it — the  three  beatitudes 
hich  compose  the  eighth  heaven.  A  great  man  who  possessed  the 
tree  gifts  of  genius,  uninlenupted  good  fortune,  and  an  unlimited 
npacity  for  enjoyment,  declared  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he 
ad  once  been  happy  for  as  much  as  two  weeks,  Gerald's  gifts  were 
le  better,  for  he  was  happy  for  four. 

Time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  sleep.  The  Firefly  was  a 
tghibiid,  so  that  he  had  to  woo  late  and  work  early.  Happily  it 
ill  not  follow  tliat  because  he  knew  her  he  was  obliged  to  see  too 
luch  of  Monsieur  Drouxil  or  Monsieur  Drouzil's  friends.  So  long 
B  she  made  enough  money  and  never  forgot  to  lay  out  supper  she 
night  amuse  herself  during  her  leisure  hours  after  midnight  as  she 
■leased.  They  had  never  hung  heavy  on  her  hands,  for  she  had  her 
leedlc,  hex  bird,  and  Oscar :  but  before  long  she  must  have  wondered, 
r  stie  ever  thought  of  anything  but  the  present  hour,  how  she  could 
lave  found  e>-cn  these  resources  sufficient  for  all  her  needs.  She 
lad  no  Mrs.  ^Vestwood  to  instruct  her  in  the  proprieties,  and  her 
our-footcd  guardian  and  chaperon  gave  Gerald  tacit  permission  to 
isit  her  as  soon  and  as  laic  as  he  pleased  after  his  work  and  heis  was 
lone.  Night  was  her  day  and  midnight  her  noon  :  according  to  her 
ixperiencc,  the  first  hours  of  the  morning  were  the  orthodox  hours  for 
r  monung  call. 

After  a  time  Gerald  used  to  lind  himself  at  the  stage^oor  of  the 
["hoenix,  or  near  it,  about  the  time  when  the  performance  was  over. 
He  never  went  into  the  house,  for  the  young  man  who  had  once 
utonisbcd  the  Phoenix  by  going  there  in  full  dress  had  still  enough 
3f  ihe  spirit  of  The  Laurels  in  him  to  be  ashamed  of  the  chance  ol 
yca%  remembered  by  those  who  had  stared  at  him  in  the  unltonn  «^^ 
Vol.  xm.,  N.S.  i8;4.  d  o 
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gentility.  He  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  uniform  of  s  geotlcman, 
seeing  thut  he  could  not  take  off  his  skin .-  but  if  any  man  thinks  it 
ttsj  to  give  up  the  [eitpeci  that  is  paid  to  clotlies,  tci  hint  try.  More- 
over, even  from  the  tint,  hr  had  an  iiis-uperible  objectioa  to  »ee  the 
bluc-cycd  and  golden-hnircd  girl,  whom  he  knew  to  b«  ibe  nteictt 
child  in  heart,  posing  in  paint  and  spangles  before  an  nudietic*  sudi 
w  th^t  which  frequented  the  Phocnik.  It  would  have  been  wont^ 
piMhiipt,  if  all  tliese  people  h&d  been  dukes  and  duchesses,  but  it 
was  bad  enough  as  it  wa* :  an<l,  as  he  could  not  be^t  to  think  of  it, 
he  kept  away  uid  hid  hi*  eyes.  The  ostrich  is  a  wise  bird — tf  he 
cannot  alter  dcts  he  ran  alter  fancies,  which  are  the  more  impottant 
things  of  the  two,  and  often  much  harder  facts  than  the  lacis  them- 
selvcii.  He  preferred  to  think  of  her  only  as  he  saw  her,  and  not  aa 
she  might  he  seen  any  night  by  hundreds  of  eyes  besides  hit:  own. 

So  he  waited  patiently  till  she  came  out  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  then  saw  her  home.  They  had  plenty  to  talk  about :  tiicy  were 
seldom  silent,  and  never  both  at  a  time.  When  they  reached  home 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  She  did  not,  like  Olynipia,  try  to 
march  him  off  straight  to  dreamland.  Instead  of  trying  to  teacb.  she 
tried  hard  to  learn,  patiently  and  with  reverence.  He,  whose  vety  ^ 
spelling  was  doubtful  and  who  knew  nothing  but  what  his  own  ex-  fl 
perienCe  had  taught  him,  was  toher  the  incainaiton  of  luiowledge  and 
of  nisdom  besides. 

As  for  the  poor  girl  hcnelf— but  little,  if  anything,  need  be  said 
ol  her.  She  has  already  told  her  story  to  Olympia.  and  the  additional 
details  that  Gerald  knew  coiisi.sied  of  nothing  more  than  the  lumes 
of  places  which,  except  in  name,  were  all  the  same  to  her.  The 
universe  was  a  stage,  and  Monsieur  Joseph  Drouxil  its  manager. 
Gerald  set  up  a  6ciion,  in  which  he  resolutely  believed,  that  the  girl 
wait  a  princess  changed  at  nurse  or  stolen  :  he  could  not  or  would 
not  chink  that  the  brandy -sodden  ruffian  of  a  posture  master  could 
have  created  that  part  of  the  universe  which  was  called  Firefly- 
There  was  no  reason,  however,  beyond  his  own  wi.ih,  for  justifying 
his  intuition  :  the  Joseph  Drouiil  might  have  been  a  very  different 
sort  of  vessel  when  it  first  floated  from  the  hands  of  the  ship-builder, 
and  he  too,  in  his  time,  might  have  received  the  worship  of  some 
higher  soul,  however  incredilile  such  a  thing  might  seem.  G«iald 
was,  ot  rather  had  been,  thoughtless  and  careless  enough,  but  he 
believed  in  God  as  well  as  in  honour,  and  it  was  terrible  to  fiod  one 
so  fair  to  look  upon,  so  pure  ami  gentle  by  nature,  seemingly  as 
utterly  devoid  of  a  soul  as  her  bear.  He  gave  her  his  heart,  and,  by 
slow  degrees,  it  became  a  soul. 
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So,  in  mttcbiog  end  welcoming  the  transformation  of  tlie  l-irefly 
into  X  loving  woman,  the  days  and  nights  slipped  by.  Not  %  word  of 
love  ulk  liad  passed  betweeo  them  when,  one  unlucky  evening, 
a  thought  of  the  most  prening  prase  broke  into  this  idyll  of  London. 
His  luggage  sttll  lay  unclaimed  in  Covcnl  Garden.  It  would  have 
been  a  curious  piece  of  forgctfulncss  if  his  head  had  contained  ruoni 
for  more  thoughts  than  one  at  a  time,  and  if  he,  in  his  |)rei(eni 
drcumslances,  had  not  been  ashamed  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  waiter 
in  the  cofTee-room.  Wliy  it  is  that  all  mankind  should  stand  in  sudi 
shame-faced  awe  of  the  lacc  of  waiters  is  a  question  too  profbimd  for 
any  psychologist  that  the  world  has  yet  known  or  perhaps  ever  will 
know ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  cver^'  waiter  is  a  mesmerist  of 
the  first  water.  Gerald,  however,  managed  to  recover  his  luggage  by 
means  of  a  mecseogcr,  who,  besides  his  portmanteau,  brought  htm  a 
packet  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  hotel  and  which  was  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  iliat  he  expected  to  see. 

The  packet  consisted  of  the  four  letters  from  his  mother  directed 
to  the  care  of  T,  Harris.  Esq.,  R.N,,  and  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
some  delay,  to  the  la.st  address  given  by  Gerald  to  anybody  since  he 
had  left  liomc.  All  was  forgiven,  and  he  was  implored  to  retuio  at 
once  in  order  (o  marry  his  cousin  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  Ii  was 
from  them  that  he  learned  how  Lord  Wendnlc  had  proposed  to 
Olynipia  and  had  been  refused.  He  dashed  the  letters  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  and  sat  down  in  despair.  That  evening  he  and 
Firefly  learned  from  one  another  all  tlut  they  had  gained  and  all  that 
they  mtist  lose. 

Perhaps  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  her  tears  to  open  his  whole 
heart  to  her  and  lo  make  him  tell  himself,  and  her  too,  that  he  loved 
her  belter  than  all  the  world.  But  he  was  no  Forsytli  who  had 
schooled  himself  to  suITlt  all  things  and  to  make  no  aign.  He  was 
besieged  with  a  thousand  temptations  besides  her  irresistible  tears. 
He  might  act  as  if  he  had  never  received  these  letters  at  all— lie 
might  many  Firefly,  and  so  render  the  fulfilment  of  his  duly  to 
CNympia  impossible.  How  the  conflict  ended  we  know.  He  may  have 
judged  like  a  blockhead,  but  he  certainly  judged  like  a  gentleman. 

What  was  right  to  Gerald  was  right  to  Firefly.  She  could  not  help 
protesting  with  her  tears,  but  she  never  once  protested  against  her 
doom  by  her  words.  And  now,  though  more  than  ever  bound  in 
love  to  Firefly,  lie  was  more  than  eicr,  in  honour,  bound  to  Olympia. 
She  liad  shown,  as  it  appevcd  to  him,  such  boundless  loyally  and 
devotion  that  if  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  righting  her  he  shouid  yield 
her  no  moic  than  her  due. 
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"Where  are  you  going?  What  are  you  doing?"  oikcd  his  molher, 
when)  she  found  titm  busny  packing  up  within  an  hour  after  FoisyUi 
had  turned  his  back  upon  The  Laurels. 

"  I  .-im  going  10  find  Olympia.    She  is  in  London,  and  I  am 
there." 

"  Arc  you  gone  out  of  your  senses  ?  " 

"  If  1  am,  I  shall  soon  know." 

"  But  in  London  " 

"  U  she  was  in  the  moon  1  must  do  all  I  can  to  find  her.     Even  in 
].ondon  one  can  find  what  one  looks  for  in  seventy  years.     If  I'm 
wrong,  I'm  a  fool :  l>iit  if  1  didn't  go,  after  all  that's  been  said, 
should  be  a  blackguard.    You  urouldn't  wish  me  to  be  that,  I'm  sure." 

She  knew,  when  he  spoke  in  that  tone,  that  she  might  as  nxll  spca 
10  the  wind, 

"That's  the  reward  one  gets  for  indulgence,"  she  said.  "That' 
comes  of  sparing  the  rod— one's  nieces  go  off  with  majors  and  one's 
sons  call  one  names.  Never  mind — young  people  tliink  old  one* 
fools,  but  old  ones  know  what  young  people  are."  She  bad  bcea 
beaten,  but  had  won  the  last  word.  Oentid  did  not  answer  her. 
but  went  on  with  his  packing  all  the  same.  It  was  certainly  an 
obstinate  family  on  both  sides. 

The  Captain,  who  had  shown  himself  quite  as  obstinate  as  any  of 
them,  took  another  tine. 

"  Gerald,  my  boy,"  he  said  gently,  "  I'm  worn  out  of  my  life  by 
this,  and  if  you  hear  of  my  blowing  out  my  brains  or  hangii%  m; 
don't  you  be  surprised— that's  all .    I've  got  myself  to  thank  for  it 

"  Father — what  are  )-ou  talking  about  ?  " 

"  I  meant  all  for  the  best,  my  boy — all  for  the  best,  by  George ! 
When  I  say  I'll  hang  myself,  of  course  I  don't  mean  that,  but  it's  all 
the  same  thing.  I'm  off  my  head,  and  that's  where  I  am.  You  slo|> 
quietly  at  home,  there's  a  good  boy.  I  know  what  you  don't  know  "-^— 

■'  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  tell  me  what  you  know," 

"  That's  just  where  it  is.  By  George  ! "  he  groaned,  "  if  it  was  put 
in  print  they'd  say  it  was  a  lie.  I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  it  was  in  the 
county  paper." 

"  Nor  would  I,  if  it  said  Olympia  had  mn  away  with  Major  SuUivan. 
I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  it  was  in  the  log-book.  Look  here,  father,  I 
must  go  and  I  will  go.  I  shall  find  her  out,  never  fear,  and  bring 
her  back  safe  and  sound.  Just  think  what  may  become  of  her'  ^ 
supjjose^'w  don't  want  me  to  be  a  blackguard,  father?" 

"  God  forbid,  my  boy.     But  if  you  find  she's  with  SulUvao  ?  " 

"  U  she's  with  Sullivan  I'll  let  her  stay  with  Sullivan.     She  wouldn't 
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Olympia,  that's  all,  and  it's  our  Olympu  1  mean  to  futd  How 
can  you  believe  such  lales?" 

"Well,  good-bye,  my  boy,"  he  said  sadly.  "v\nd  if  anything 
luippcax,  you'll  believe  I  meant  ic  for  the  bcsl,  I've  tried  to  be  a 
good  father  and  do  right  by  everybody,  and  it's  hard  to— tliere,  Cod 
t>lC88  you,  and  I  hope  you're  eight,  but  I  know  you're  not,  all  the 
same." 

So  Gerald,  who  had  said  good-bye  to  Firefly  for  cvei,  returned  to 
the  city  in  which  every  brick  spoke  eloquently  of  her  and  of  nothing 
but  hci.  One  resolution  he  carried  up  with  him— whatever  might 
happen,  he  would  never  sec  her  again.  Every  thought  of  her  was 
now  falsehood  and  treason.  He  did  not  {ulier  with  himself  by  saying 
tliat  her  soul  had  claims  upon  him  that  he  ought  not  to  distcgaid. 
Hilt  wuj  not  a  mind  in  which  two  opposite  courses  of  action  could, 
:it  the  same  time,  both  be  right  and  ncidier  uTong.  It  was  I-irefl)-  or 
Olympic,  lore  or  honour :  and  his  choice  had  been  made. 

And  tlic  result  of  all  this  wa<t  tliat,  before  tlic  evening  was  over,  he 
ti-as  looking  at  FircHy  from  an  obscure  corner  in  tlie  pit  of  the 
I'hcenix,  and  had  found  his  way  into  the  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of 
licariug  her  name  and,  perhaps,  some  news  of  her  at  second  or  thiid 
liand. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Wc  doubted,  quarrelled,  tot*  ouistlve-i  asunder. 

Faith  niiinicked  falsehood,  hope  vxr,  like  despair: 
We  doubt  not,  strive  nut :  calmly  dow  we  wonder 

Why  we  were  hippy— yet  wc  know  we  were. 
Tbcn  passed  no  day  but  left  Iwclve  hours  ol  sadnest. 

Then  e;iRic  no  night  but  bioughl  twelve  hours  of  pun; 
Now  night  biings  tea.,  and  day  gives  hope  ind  gladness. 

And — could  wc  only  weep,  and  love,  agiiin  I 

No  wonder  that  after  what  he  had  heard  he  was  anxious  to  pay 
tii^  reckoning  and  be  gone. 

He  who  could  not  belie^'c  harm  of  Olympia  was  not  likely  to 
Iiclicvc  evil  of  Firefly.  But  tliis  was  not  in  the  bargain— he  had  not 
left  her  in  order  that  she  might  tall  a  victim  to  public-house  slander. 
It  wax  only  too  likely,  as  he  felt  ruther  than  knew,  that  she  who  had 
learned  the  need  of  friendship  and  companionship  only  to  lose  it 
should  have  been  driven  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lover  with  a  friend, 
and,  though  the  jealousy  of  the  dog  in  the  manger  rose  uj)  in  him, 
)»c  could  throw  no  blame  upon  her.  There  were  plenty  of  Charles 
Seawards  about,  as  he  knew,  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  q(  ^Vv";. 
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desoUtion  of  the  Fireflies.    To  know  ihal  much  ihere  was  no  neei 
to  hire  lead  of  Bacclius  and  Ariadoc. 

No ;  he  would  ^ee  her  no  more,  except  to  wsm  h«T ;  and  ab< 
perhaps,  to  prore  ih«t  he  liad  as  little  ctuse  tor  jealousy  as  lie 
the  right  to  be  jealous  of  one  who  was  henceforth  Dothing  more  i 
him  than  one  whom  he  had  loved,  and  loved  still.  1'hat,  also,  w; 
duty ;  and  having  done  all  he  could  as  a  friend  for  her  whom  hi 
loved  he  would  be  able,  with  a  heart  comparalively  at  case,  to  d 
hi.t  imperaiive  duty  for  her  whom  he  loved  as  a  friend. 

lie  did  not  believe  in  this;  fellow  Seaward;  but  his  incredulity  d 
not  give  him  steep,  and  the  next  afternoon  he  foimd  himself  1 
guided  by  hia  own  free  will  to  the  lodgings  of  Monsieur  Josc['l 
Drou7.i1  than  drawn  there  independently  of  his  wilL     U'hat  shoii 
he  do  when  he  got  there  ?    What  w.is  he  going  to  say  ?    Howe%-ei 
it  is  a  wise  moth  that  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  reach' 
the  flame,  and  this  particular  moth  was  certainly  no  wiser  than  his 
fellows.     In  spite  of  the  earliness  of  tlie  hour,  considered  froin 
Firefly's  point  wf  view,  tlic  way  was  so  natural  for  hiin  to  take  thai 
he  could  have  scarcely  taken  any  other.     His  hand   paused  and 
trembled  on  the  handle  of  the  door  of  Monsieur  DrOntil's  room, 
he  opened  it  and  made  a  step  across  the  threshold. 

"Gerald  !    Mm  Dim/" 

It  was  the  cry  of  startled  joy  itself;  but  it  did  not  last  t 
enough  for  him  to  read  it  in  all  its  fullness.    Still  it  was  enough,  an' 
more.     He  had  come  to  London  to  search  for  Olj'mpia,  and  in  ih. 
moment  Olympia  took  her  flight  from  the  world. 

"  You  have  come  back  to  me !    She  has  made  you  free  I    S 
is" 

Her  eyes  asked  the  rest :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  word  "  dead 
was  floating  about  somewhere  below  her  brain.    And  why  notf 
U'hat  meant  death  to  her  rival  would  mean  life  to  her. 

He  could  scarcely  look  her  in  the  face  or  bring  out  a  word. 
"  Na     I  am  come — I  am  come  to  say  good-bye."  I 

She  had  started  up  to  meet  him.  What  could  his  coming  ever 
mean  but  joy?  But  such  a  wilderness  of  sorrow  came  into  hr 
face — the  very  blackest  of  April  clouds.  How  could  be  have  thus 
come  back  to  her  out  of  a  dream  unless  her  rival  had  died  ?  And 
she  had  not  died. 

"  Oh,  Gerald  \    Are  we  to  spend  our  lives  in  saying  adicti  ?  " 

Wliat  could  he  say  ?  His  visit  itself  was  selfish  cruelty  unless  ^ 
fell  himself  free  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart  as  he  burned  to  da  H' 
Aact  not  seen  her  or  heard  her  voice  for  days. 
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"My  darting,  I  never  meant  to  have  coom.  I  wish  to  Cod  my 
(ongtic  had  bccD  cut  out  before  I  toM  Olympia  1  would  marry  her 
n  Iicn  I  didn't  know  whit  I  was  saying.  Bui  1  cam« ;  liow  could 
I  help  UP  And  I'm  all  the  more  bound  to  her  now.  As  IT  she 
liadu't  given  up  ever)-ibing  else,  she's  loci  her  good  name  besides  Tor 
roe," 

Poor  Firefly  sighed,  and  gave  a  little  moaning  ety. 

"  Then — then  why  do  you  come  to  me  ^ain  ?  Did  we  not  say 
adieu?  Did  not  saying  ii  mske  mc  almost  happy  to  tlilnk  I  loved 
one  so  noble  P  Oh,  1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  bear — I  could 
have  borne  all  but  seeing  you  again." 

"  I  wish  you  could  unlove  me — no,  I  can't  wish  that ;  what  a 
hideoua,  selfish  beast  I  am !  But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  bear, 
darling.  I  come  to  warn  you.  I've  heard  things  said  that  I  can't 
believe,  and  I  can't  rest  till  I've  heard  you  say  they're  not  true.  I 
can't  unlove  you  ;  and  if  I  could  " 

Firefly,  whom  nothing  could  persuade  that  he  was  not  a  hero  and 
the  wisest  of  sadrnkind  even  if  he  had  beeti  proved  the  vilest, 
trembled  into  gathering  tears. 

"What  have  you  heard — what  have  I  done  but  love  you  always?" 

"  What  a  miserable  pair  we  ore  I  What  a  fool  I  have  been.  Do 
you  really  love  me  still  ? " 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  if  you  had  to  marry  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  wives 
\  wouEd  love  you  the  best  of  them,  though  I  mightn't  ever  see  you  or 
have  one  word." 

"Just  for  that  I'm  glad  I  came  once  more.  We  may  lake  one 
minute  more  to  love  each  other  in  before— my  darling,  I  oughtn't  to 
ask  you  to  love  me  now,  but  I  do." 

"  You  can't  ask  me  not  to  love  you.  I  don't  give  up  that  if  I  give 
up  you," 

"  Wbat  a  load  you  have  taken  off  me  I  it  makes  mc  almost  happy. 
How  can  there  be  such  liars  in  the  world  !— and  nobody  ever  hears 
a  lie  without  uklng  for  granted  it's  true.  I'm  just  (he  same ;  I've 
been  half  crazy  with  jealousy." 

"  You  jealous  of  me  ?  " 

"I'm  not  now,  though,  I  heard  some  wretched  cads  from  the 
Phoenix  talking  about  you" 

"About  me?" 

"  And  some  fellow  called  Seaward.  I  felt  inclined  to  get  up  and 
tell  them  they  lied,  only  1  wouldn't  have  your  name  mixed  up  in  a 
pot-house  squabble.     Is  there  such  a  fellow?" 

"Seaward?— you  heard  of  mc  and — and  Seaward?" 
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"  I*  there  such  a  fellow,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Gerald — surely  you  couldn't  think— why  she — he  " 

"  I  never  heard  your  name  mentioned  with  any  nun's  before.'* 
Fiicfly  was  quick-witted :  he  had  never  found  her  unready  with 
an  answer  till  now.  The  truth  was  as  quick  to  spring  to  her  1i|)j  ns 
to  le  born  in  her  heart :  she  had  had  no  teacher  of  morals  buL^ 
Oscar,  and  she  had  not  learned  from  bim  how  to  eiradc  truth,  ntuch.M 
less  bow  to  Kpeak  falsely.  Her  moment's  liesitation  meant  ii>oic^9 
than  another  woman's  lie. 


"  Oh,  Gerald — if  you  only  knew — it  is  so  absurd,  so  strange  1 "         ■ 

"  Come,  tell  me !  I  have  had  secrets  and  mysteries  enough,  b)«P 
George  1     Please  don't  let  us  say  good-bye  with  a  secret  on  ou 
minds." 

She  looked  up  at  him  eagerly.     The  look  ittelf  «'as  a  carMx . 
almost  a  smile.     It  was  the  April  face  that  he  had  once  kissed,  and 
once  only,  with  a  ray  of  the  old  sunlight  finding  its  way  through  the 
new  doud.      Firefly  might  suffer  perhaps  more  sharply  than  those 
who  suffer  more  deeply,  but  even  if  she  were  dying  a  smile  would 
not  be  very  far  away. 

"Men  Dieu,  how  you  would  laugh  and  stare  if  you  knew  all!" 

"  I  shall  never  laugh  again,"  he  said,  with  an  implied  reliuke. 
"  Who  is  he  that  they  say  takes  your  arm  and  is  never  away  from 
your  side  and  that  will  not  let  you  speak  to  a  soul  but  him  ? " 

She  looked  a  little  frightened.  "  Please,  Gerald,  don't  ask  me.  I 
mustn't  lelt — I  promised  not  to  tell." 

Her  incapacity  for  telling  even  a  white  lie  ought  to  hive 
reassured  him  and  made  him  rest  satisfied  with  her  secret  even  if  it 
was  for  ever  unsolved.  But  what  lover,  in  his  place,  ever  did  what 
he  ought  to  do? 

"Then  he  does  take  your  arm  and  is  always  wth  you?  For 
Heaven's  sake  say  '  No."  Do  you  think  because  I  am  bound  to  tear 
myself  from  you  that  I  can  leave  you  to  be  talked  about  in  pot- 
houses— good  God  !  I  came  to  hear  you  say  it  is  not  true.  1-ct  new 
love  come  in  time  if  it  must,  but  not  now,  while  I  can't  help  loving 
you  still,  before  you're  off  with  the  old .  I  don't  believe  it ;  but  don't 
send  me  away  from  you  wretched.  Say  who  he  is — tell  me  it  is  all 
nothing — but  I  can't  live  with  such  a  thing  as  that  upon  my  mimL" 

Her  smile  was  gone  now.  "  Oh,  Gerald,  don't  speak  like  ihil  1 
You  make  me  think  I'm  doing  wrong." 

"  Firefly !  You  aie  keeping  me  on  the  rack.  I  must  know  for 
your  sake — how  can  I  tell  into  what  hands  you  mayn't  have  fallen? 
Who  is  he?    I  know  his  name  is  Seaward — that  he  is  a  paialcr :  so 
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00  doubt  I  can  find  out  if  I  please.      Is  he  acj^  relatiOD  of  yours? 

1  liave  heard  of  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  about  girls'  brotlicrs 
who  wanted  to  hide  tliemselves." 

"Ccnldl  You  know  I  have  no  relation  in  the  world  but  my 
lather  and  Oscar." 

"  Haw  you  knovm  him — before  you  knew  me?" 

"  Not  a  week  ago.  I  saw^him — the  day  after  you  went  away. 
Indeed  I  will  tell  you  all  1  can  " 

*'  There  U  nothing  that  /  would  not  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  there  is — it  is  anything  you  promised  not  to  tell.  It  w^s 
you  that  told  me  a  promise  must  be  kept  even  if  it  kills.  Did  you 
not  leave  me  because  you  promised  ?  Was  it  not  because  you  told 
ine  it  is  right  to  keep  a  promise  that  I  let  you  go?  It  was  not 
because  I  w:antcd  to,  man  Diatl  And  now  you  nsk  me  to  break 
mine." 

If  he  had  been  able  to  bear  this,  Gerald  would  have  been  more  or 
leH  than  a  man.  With  all  his  good  qualities  his  mother's  son  had 
no  fair  chance  of  being  bom  with  a  larger  mind  than  falls  to  the 
common  share.  To  him,  as  to  any  other  lover,  a  secret  meant 
treason.  It  should  have  occurred  to  him  sooner  that  he  had  no 
right  to  make  any  such  compact  with  her  as  his  heart  proposed — 
that  he  should  give  her  up  while  at  the  same  time  she  should 
remain  true  to  him.  He  knew  that  they  must  be  nothing  to  one 
another  since  they  could  not  be  all.  And  yet  how  could  he  sec 
the  girl  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  strength  drifting,  as  it  could  not 
but  seem,  into  perdition,  and  himself,  by  thus  deserting  her,  the 
cause  ?  Was  it  impossible  that  she,  whom  he  had  taught  to  love, 
was  consoling  herself  out  of  sheer  loneliness  and  despair?  He  was 
perhaps  no  wiser  than  he  had  been  many  months  ago,  but  his 
insight  into  the  possibilities  of  a  woiiun's  heart  had  grown  strangely 
clear. 

He  could  neither  analyse  nor  lecture  :  he  could  only  feel.  The 
store  of  jealousy,  to  which  the  train  had  been  laid  last  night,  had 
taken  lire  :  he  felt  himself  turn  pale.  Jt  was  his  first  love,  and  all  its 
emotions  were  new. 

•'  But  1  have  not  promised  not  to  find  out  about  this  Seaward,"  he 
said,  "and  1  will.  Heaven  knows  1  don't  distrust  you — oh,  my 
darlii^,  whom  I  love  so  much,  I  can't  bear  this  any  more.  There 
arc  bounds  to  keeping  one's  word  ;  I  have  tried  hard  and  failed.  I 
can't  be  true  to  one  and  love  another — I  can  only  bs  true  to  you. 
1  don't  care  about  a  hundred  Seawards  or  a  thousand  Olympias  or 
ar^thing  in  the  world  if  I  have  yovi.      Come,  let  us  forget  it  all,  and 
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be  as  «rc  iiied  to  be.  I  will  be  yoax  husbaLtid  and  jtm  «hall  b«  nij' 
wife,  and  we  will  let  cverjihing  ebc  ga  There — you  Iwvt  won,  my 
own  diulini; — bow  coiiM  I  ever  think  I  could  give  up  you?" 

For  one  momciil  the  girl  lighted  up  with  joy.  She  seemed 
scarcely  lo  touch  the  ground  with  her  feet,  as  if  she  were  about  to  fly 
to  his  nrms.  Suddenly  a  low  growl  from  tbe  forgotten  Oscar  made 
Gerald  siart  It  inay  or  may  not  have  had  anything  lo  do  with  the 
mAtler,  but  tlie  moment  for  her  flight  into  Joy  seemed  gone.  M 

'I You  have  always  been  bidding  me  10  do  wh.it  you  said  was" 
right,  and  now  you  bid  me  to  do  what  you  said  wa.i  so  wrong  that 
you  muBi  give  up  mc  rather  than  do  it — what  am  I  to  do?" 

Tlic  words  may  sound  cold  enough,  but  the>'  were  not  cold.  Not 
did  he  think  to.  Passion  would  not  have  paused  to  speak  Ihem, 
but  Firefly's  was  the  love  of  worship  which  can  tolerate  in  its  idol 
nothing  short  of  pafection.  If  Gerald  had  told  her  it  was  right  to 
commit  murder,  to  steal,  or  to  lie  ilie  would  have  believed  without 
question ;  but  the  newly-lwm,  unworn  soul  could  not  see  how  he 
who  was  always  right  could  be  himiclfwhcn  he,  on  his  own  showing, 
sought  10  tempt  himself  and  her  to  do  what  he  had  so  crucially  con* 
viijced  her  he  knew  to  be  wrong.  It  was  not  a  thought,  but  an 
instinct,  which  is  far  stronger  and  flir  clearer. 

But  liis  was  not  the  love  of  worship.  Passion  h.id  burst  its  gates 
And  was  sweeping  him  on  with  the  tide.  He  had  aimed  at  self- 
conquest,  but  he  was  not  quite  so  cold-blooded  a  young  man  as  to 
be  able  to  siicct-ed. 

"What's  Olympia  lo  you?  Why  should  you  make  yourself 
miserable  for  her  ?  I  tell  j-ou  I'm  beginning  to  hate  the  girl.  If  Tfl 
find  her  I'll  tell  her  all— I'll  tell  her  that  I've  behaved  like  a  cad  to 
her  if  she  likes,  and  1  feel  I  have,  but  I  won't  and  I  can't  give  up 
you.  How  could  I  marry  her  and  love  you  I — good  God  !  it's  hor- 
rible to  think  of — never  sec  you  again  '' 

"Oil,  Gerald,  Gerald,  how  can  lever  believe  what  you  tdt  me 
any  more?  When  you  left  me  was  it  because  you  cared  for  her  most 
after  ail  ?" 

"You'll  send  me  mad!  If  you  talk  Itke  that  you  don't  lovemc. 
I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said  suddenly  and  passionately,  "when  I  gave 
you  up  you  gave  up  me  too.  I  won't  ask  anything  more  about  dial 
fellow  you  talk  of — I'll  go  to  the  Phcenix  and  see  with  my  own 
eyes — and  if  he's  after  you  in  the  wrong  way,  and  I  shall  soon  know, 
it  shall  be  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  I'll  save  you  from  that,  any 
way,  and  then — then — ^"  he  went  on  with  a  miserable  attempt  tofl 
stem  calm,  "111  put  Olympia  right,  and  then  I'll  go  ofT  somewhere 
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where  1  shan't  sec  either  oT  you  again,      I  did  think  that  you  lovnl 
me  almost  .is  much  as  I  love  you." 

He  was  tonuTing  himsdf  even  mor«  than  her :  but  cruelty  and 
sclf-iOTment  are  the  two  grand  Attributes  of  Love  before  he  is  nld 
enough  to  be  wise.  It  wiu  Gerald's  first  passion ;  »nd  it  cnme 
down  with  a  wash  upon  o'cry  note  in  the  confused  and  unpraclised 
scale, 

"  Oould ! — Gerald '"  she  cried  out,  ready  now  10  s.iy  anything,  to 
break  every  promise  ntther  than  let  him  go.     But  he  was  gone. 

"  Why,  Cora !"  said  a  futl  soft  voice  from  somewhere  in  the  sky 
above  her,  "what  has  happened?  You  poor  foolish  child— then-, 
don't  cry  like  that,"  and  siic  fell  an  arm  placed  round  her  waisl. 
"  One  would  think  you  were  heart-broken.  Nothing  has  happened 
10  Oscar?" 

Olympia,  who  had  never  given  or  received  a  caress  since  Gerald 
was  a  baby,  drew  the  girl's  golden  head  to  her  bosom  and  let  it  rest 
there,  while  Firefly  sobbed  as  if  she  were  indeed  brokcn-heottcd. 
Nor  had  Firefly — save  once — c\'er  gi%cn  or  received  a  caress,  except 
IVom  Oscar:  and  this  unknown,  lon!;cd-for  tenderness  made  her  weep 
and  sob  the  more. 

■'  What  is  it,  Cora?"  nske<)  Olympia,  when  she  tliought  ihe  tears 
must  be  running  dry.  "  You  must  not  cry  yourself  ill — there's 
nothing  wonh  crying  for  like  that,  I'm  sure.  You'll  be  making  me 
cry  too,  and  that  would  nocr  do.  TcU  inc  what  it  is — I'm  your 
lover  now,  >-ou  know,  and  you  must  tcU  me  all." 

"  I — I  can'i  tell  you.     I  think  I  shall  die." 

"Nonsense.  People  don't  die,  or  I'ld  linve  been  dead  by  now. 
Is  it  your  (aihcr— is  it  Oscar — is  it  the  Canary  ?" 

"It— it  was  He." 

"  He  ?  I'm  heart-tick  of  Hes  I  Who  is  it  now  ?  Sure  you're 
not  crying  your  blue  eyes  out  about  a  man  ?    You  don't  mean  " 

"He  has  been  here— and  he  loves  me — and  I've  sent  him 
away  angty :  I've  made  him  wretched,  and  I  shall  never  sec  him 
again." 

"Cora!  Don't  tell  mc  Gerald  has  been  here  again!  He  has? 
Oh,  what  will  I  do !  When  did  he  come  ?  What  has  he  been 
telling  you?" 

"  I— he — he  wanted  to  give  up  that  olhcr  girl  and  conic  back  lo 
mc :  and  I  " 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Olympia,  in  a  bitter  lone  that  was  not,  however, 
without  a  note  of  triumph.  "  Now  she  won't  have  him  he  comes 
back  10  you.     He  is  a  wise  young  man   to  have  iwo  %tt\Ti7;K 
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Jits  bow.     He  cani  get  money,  so  he  must  make  shiA  with  lo\c. 
What  did  you  say  ?" 

Firefly  suddenly  ind  quiddy  drew  her  hesd  away. 

"  Oh,  but  she  would  huve  )iim  though  !    He  is  still  bouad  to  her 
-ten  limes  more,  lie  told  me.     He  wanted  to  give  hci  up — it  is  not 
alie  that  has  given  up  him." 

"  Not  she  that  gave  up  him?  ^\1iat— he  means  to  many  her 
sUtl  and  keep  you  too  ?  He  dares  come  and  break  your  heart  when 
lie  thinks  himself  bound  lo — anotlier  girl  ?  What  did  he  tell  you 
about  that  other  girl?" 

"  Notliing." 

"  Nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Only  what  I  have  said.  Oh,  you  raust  not  be  angry  with  hin:. 
indeed  I     He  loves  me  so  much,  and  it  is  so  hard." 

"  Cora,  you  are  a  Utile  simpleton.  It's  you  I'm  augry  with,  nm 
iviLh  him.  He's  a  mail.  Is  he  coming  here  again?  1  supjioM 
you  let  him  see  that  y<iu  loved  him,  you  {Kwr  fooliah  cliild?" 

"Doesn't  he  know  it  without  seeing?  But  no — I  know  he'll 
never  come  near  me  again.  I've  lost  him,  and  what  will  become  of 
us  now  ? " 

"  Cora,  if  he  ever  speaks  to  you  again,  tell  him — tell  hiui^no,  iril 
liim  nothing.     What  did  you  tell  him  to-day?" 

■'  1  only  loid  him  I  thought  he  was  doing  what  he  knew  wasn't 
fijjhl— that's  all." 

"  Vou  are  a  good  girl,  Cora,  only  I'm  afraid  you  didn't  say  it  as  if 
you  meant  it. — No,"  she  thought,  "  I  won't  have  this  poor  girl  made 
a  plaything  of  by  a  man  that  would  sell  her  for  money  and  make  lur 
think  he's  doing  something  very  fine.  I'ld  let  her  know  what  ;i 
scoundrel  the  sneaking  hypocrite  is,  only  she'ld  hate  mc;  but  he 
shan't  have  another  word  with  her,  if  I  never  let  her  out  of  tay  sight 
for  a  year. — There,  Cora,  that's  enough  now.  Be  a  good  girl,  and 
.Mop  crying,  and  I'll  take  care  of  you,  never  fear." 

"  Please — mademoiselle — will  you  let  me  let  him  know  who  you 
arc?" 

"  Never — nobody  is  to  know  who  I  am." 

"  Bm  he  thinks  I  am  in  Ic7i-e  with  you." 

"Oh,  that  is  charming!  That  is  your  quarrel,  then?  Vou  are 
i|uile  sure  you  did  not  tell?  No,  Cora,  I'm  glad — sorry,  I  mean- 
that  I  can't  let  you  tell.  Never  mind,  though — if  I'm  the  only  cause. 
it's  only  pulling  off  things" — "for  ever,"  she  thought,  seeing  a  way 
<i  making  an  irreparable  breach  between  Gerald  and  the  girl  whom 
*J)c'  ivished  to  save  from  the  love  of  so  contemptible  a  man.     "'I'hcre, 
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u,  you'll  laugh  at  sll  thiB  one  of  these  days,  and  if  Gerald's 
what  j«<  think  him  hell  laugh  too.  May  be  I'll  let  him  know  all  in 
good  time.     Vou  truit  to  me." 

How  or  why  Firefly  was  to  tnist  to  her,  Oiympia  herself  would 
have  found  rather  hard  to  explain.  She  only  knew  tlut  tliis 
infinitely  trusting  and  loving  girl  must  be  kept  safe  from  harm.  Hut 
she  sp<Jce,  as  she  always  did  when  her  imjmUcs  outran  her  ihotiglm, 
in  a  tone  of  such  hope  and  courage  that  Firefly,  who  had  now  usictl 
the  luxury  of  leaning  upon  somebody,  caught  the  vague  comfort  tl>ni 
was  implied  in  her  lone.  It  was  the  part  of  Firefly  to  obey,  even 
when  commanded  to  hope,  as  much  as  it  was  the  part  of  Oljmpia  to 
command. 

That  evening  Oiympia  saw  Firefly  to  the  Ph«nix,  not  merely  as  ,1 
matter  of  course,  but  as  her  champion  against  new  and  tmknown 
perils,  and  k«pl  more  closely  than  ever  to  her  side  imtU  the  per- 
formance was  over.  All  things  went  smoothly  until,  on  leaving  the 
stage  door,  Firefly,  as  usual,  took  her  stronger  arm  to  walk  home. 

The  night  was  not  very  dark,  but  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  was 
just  sufficiently  illuminated  to  make  the  part  of  the  street  immediately 
outside  dim  and  confusing.  \%  the  two  went  out,  the  light  fell  upon 
them  from  behind,  so  that  their  faces  were  in  almost  complete  shade. 
But  it  fell  straight  upon  any  face  that  met  them,  and  Oiympia  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  him  whom  she  now  wished  to  avoid  as  much 
from  anger  .ind  contempt  as  from  shame — Gerald. 

He  iiad  come  to  see  the  truth  with  his  own  eyes ;  it  was  not  10  be 
expected  that,  c%'en  in  a  better  light,  he  would,  in  one  moment,  have 
recognised  Oiympia  in  her  disguise.  One  does  not  expect  to  meet 
>'0U]lg  ladies  dressed  up  as  men  out  of  novels  and  plays.  But  it  %vas 
a  terrible  moment  for  ber,  and  all  the  impulses  that  were  at  han<l 
boiled  up  and  boiled  over.  He  had  come  to  persecute  Firefly  again 
— (or  her  own  sake  and  for  Firefly's  she  must  still  be  Charles  Seaw.trtl 
to  him — and,  for  both  their  sakes,  she  brimmed  over  with  anger  and 
scorn.  He  was  a  liar,  a  fortune-hunter,  a  hypocrite,  a  traitor,  a 
coward.  What  would  she  expect  a  man  to  do— what  would  she  do  if 
alie  herself  were  really  a  man? 

She  did  not  ask  herself  the  question,  but  she  answered  it — her 
answers  were  apt  to  come  first,  and  her  questionings  afterwards. 
Before  Gerald  could  say  a  word  or  even  shift  his  eyes  from  Firefly  to 
her,  she  lifted  her  cane  and  gave  Gerald  a  sharp  cut  across  the  eyes, 
So  sudden  and  unprovoked  was  the  assault  that  before  he  could 
recover  his  da/ilcd  sight,  or  even  re.ilise  who  had  stnick  the  blow, 
she  had  thrust  Firefly  into  a  coach  that  was  waiting  for  somebody 
dse,  was  in  after  her,  aod  ivas  gone. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Time  vu  a  lallcred  b«gg«r-nuii. 

And  lie  loved  i  Uiiy  weU — 
"  I  liavD  a  hMTt  to  bay,"  he  laid, 

"  And  yau  liare  gold  to  mU." 

Tbne  wu  ■  Prlnc*  of  high  degree, 

And  he  lovtd  ibe  Lady  well — 
"  I  bm  t  crows  to  buy."  bo  uid. 

''  And  you  have  a  heirt  lo  arlL" 

To  the  bcERai-earU  the  UuKhed  •  langl). 

To  Ibe  PHucc  xhe  (tovned  ■  fmwn— 
'■  I'll  E>*«  my  KOld  ftir  <ho  beg|^a  heart. 

But  BO  hoirt  fix  iho  Prince's  erown." 

AVit£N  Olympia  had  at  last  succeeded  in  esciping  Erom  lh«t 
Irying  evening  of  her  arrival  in  London  into  the  solitude  of  the 
room  ill  which  the  Major  liad  placed  her,  she  did  not  sit  dovn  to 
think  iipoti  events  and  their  conserjiiences:  She  vrent  to  bed  and 
went  Co  sleep,  and  woke  up  t!ie  next  morning  &s  miserable,  foiloro. 
and  bewildered  a  young  woman  as  was  to  be  found  in  all  London. 
She  could  hardly  bear  to  dress  herself  up  again  in  those  horrible 
clotiics,  which  had  proved  unable  to  conceal  her  sex  from  the  first 
stranger  with  whom  she  had  liad  more  tliana  moment's  conversation. 
Did  men  live  in  these  rough,  close  rooms,  and  get  thrown  among 
Drotuils  who  drank  too  much  brandy  and  i>layed  cjtids  in  their  shirt- 
slcc%t.s?  What  was  she  to  do  with  no  better  guide  than  Major  Sul- 
livan? And  yet  what  she  bad  learned  from  Firefly  showed  how 
absolutely  right  she  had  been  to  run  away  Irom  home,  if  only  to 
escape  being  tricked  into  a  mairiage  with  one  who  loved  another  fl 
while  lie  made  cold,  half-hearted  love  to  bcr.  And  now,  too,  her 
oiinor  troubles  began.  She  had  to  tell  the  maid  of  all  work  what 
she  would  have  for  breakfast,  and  whether  she  meant  to  dine  out  or  ■ 
at  home.  Sullivan  would  be  calling,  and  she  would  have  to  gel  her  ^ 
self  some  clothes.  She  would  have  to  find  out  what  painters  did, 
and  liow  she  was  lo  enter  the  profession  of  art.  All  the  great  and 
link-  things  that  had  cither  been  nothings  or  trifles  to  tbc  dreamer  in 
the  solitude  of  The  Laurels,  came  upon  her  like  a  shower  of  cold  lain, 
whicli  she  faced  almost  with  despair.  She  a  heroine,  iadeed,  when 
she  did  not  know  how  lo  ask  for  a  cup  of  lea  without  feeling  inclined 
to  sink  under  the  floor !  She  never  felt  so  utterly  unmaniike,  so 
hopelessly  a  woman,  in  her  life  before. 

And  tlicn  there  was  the  humiliating,  honiblc  discovery  of  last 
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^■t  that  no  lire  Uut  could  cotno  to  her  hcrc&ficr,  even  if  she 
Vn>cd  all  the  fame  and  glory  tliat  art  and  the  world  can  {{ive, 
u-ould  be  worth  the  life  tlui  &he  imd  left  behind  her  at  Greuford  St. 
Mary.  In  lici  mad  imj)uU«  the  had  escaped  from  the  trcaclmous 
jtloia  of  Gerald  and  his  mother,  hut  she  had  escaped  also  from  the 
master  of  her  mind— as  she  knew  now,  of  her  heart  also.  "  I  don't 
care  if  he's  old  and  plain  and  rich,"  she  thoujjht,  in  her  shame. 
"There's  not  another  man  in  the  world  that  I'll  caic  to  siieuk  to 
again  till  I  die.  He  might  hate  me  if  he  liked— and  I'm  sure  he 
didn't  hate  me,  for  all  his  odd  ways :  and  I  don't  love  him  like  iliey 
lo^c  in  boolu ;  but  if  I'd  only  known  all  this  I  might  have  been  with 
him  days  more,  and  have  had  a  life  to  look  back  upon  while  I  was 
trying  to  make  myself  good  and  wise  enough  for  him.  And  now  I'll 
never  be  able  to  look  him  in  the  f^ce  again.  A  girl  that's  }{onc  oif 
in  boy's  clothes  and  who's  done  all  tliat  I've  done — he'ld  turn  from 
me  in  tliai  cold,  sad  way  of  liis  that  would  make  mc  die  of  slianie.  I 
wonder  if  lie  thinks  of  me— I  wonder  if  he  cares  for  the  girl  Uiat  \w 
tried  so  hard  to  teach  to  be  good  and  wise,  and  who's  shown  him 
what  his  teaching's  good  for.  I'd  been  wanting  a  dear  liiend  since  1 
was  bom,  and  now  I've  thrown  him  away.  Oh,  if  I'd  only  known — 
if  I'd  only  seen  through  their  tricks  before. — Bui  1  won't  be  quite 
beat :  I'll  go  on.  I'll  find  out  a  way  to  be  great  somehow,  and 
good  toc^  and  then  may  be,"  she  went  on,  falling  into  her  old  trick 
of  castl^-building,  "may  be  when  I  die  I'll  let  him  know  all  I  tried 
to  be,  and  why — why  couldn't  I  have  been  made  his  wife,  or  his 
dau^tcr,  or  anything  ?— lid  soon  have  found  all  the  glory  and  all  the 
life  I  crci  wanted  then.  Well,  I  came  into  the  world  in  a  strange 
way,  and  a  strange  world  it's  been  to  mc ;  and  it's  an  ill  turn  tlie 
Major  did  me  when  he  took  me  up  from  thai  battle-field.  I  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  him,  too,  but  I  don't  believe  I've  got  a  bit  of  good 
about  mc.  I'm  cither  tnad  or  wicked — but  it's  all  too  late  now.  I'll 
drag  on  though,'  she  said,  for  her  spiiit  was  not  going  to  be  self- 
strangled.  "  If  1  can't  be  a  wonum,  I'll  be  all  Uc'ld  like  a  man 
to  be." 

And  she  tried.  Whatever  Sullivan's  motives  might  be— and  ihcy 
were  probably  complex  enough — he  kept  her  secret  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  relieved  her  from  the  otherwise  insuperable  difGcultics  of 
keeping  Up  her  character.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  she  was  really  not 
sufficienUy  grateful  to  tlie  man  who  covered  what  heart  he  had  imder 
a  mask  so  singularly  unattractive.  Tlierc  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
almost  pathetic  attection  of  the  adventurer  for  the  girl  who  had  once, 
^^Tjf^'PE  ^^  ^  story,  been  more  than  bis  own  child.     He  wjui  to 
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her  wliat  Oscar  was  to  Firefly,  and  made  liimsclf  her  admiring 
AViili  his  aid  she  turned  her  rooms  into  a  studio  and,  striving  to ' 
nuke  herself  a  second  Foraylh,  worked  energetically  all  daylong. 
She  never  left  them  excqil  to  ftccompaoy  to  the  theatre  the  liiilefl 
dancing  girl  whom  she  had  taken  under  her  wing.  She  liad  always, 
since  the  pitppyhood  of  Fluto  and  of  Gerald,  felt  on  intense  need  to 
love  and  protect  somebody  or  something,  and  here  was  one  who 
needed  nil  l!ic  love  aod  protection  she  hod  to  bestow.  Since  her 
gTan<l  discovery-  about  Foiaylh  she  could  no  longer  remain  self- 
absorbed  or  live  utterly  alone.  H 

Sudi  was  licr  life  up  to  thai  evening  when,  goaded  by  one  of  those  ™ 
inesisliblr  impulses  that  were  part  of  her  nature,  she  gave  Gerald 
the  blow  which,  when  it  was  over,  frightened  her  more  than  it 
astonished  him.  She  could  not  tind  it  in  her  lieart  to  be  sott}', 
hovrever ;  he  deserved  it  richly,  and  was  not  likely  now  to  trouble 
KreUy  any  more.  What  l-'irclly  tliouglit  of  the  nutter  she  could  not 
make  out — the  poor  girl  seemed  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  crushed 
and  cowed.  It  had  all  passed  in  such  a  moment  that  she  could 
hardly  have  told  whether  ii  was  in  attack  or  defence  that  Olympia 
usetl  her  cane.  In  any  case  she  did  not  thank  her  cavaliei  for  her 
championship,  and  said  'Good  night'  with  a  coldness  titat  vxt 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  her  usual  warm-hearted  way*. 

Olympia  was  working  at  her  easel  next  morning,  niorc  industriously, 
though  with  her  mind  less  absorbed  in  her  work,  than  usual,  when  she 
received  a  visit  from  Major  Sullivan. 

"To-mofTow's  the  day,"  he  said,  "for  sendbg  in  the  pictures  to 
them  R.A.'s.  I'll  do  it  all  for  ye,  of  course.  By  the  way,  here's  a 
bit  of  a  paper  I'll  want  ye  to  put  your  name  to — the  real  one,  01)Tnp«a 
Wesiwood,  ye  know.  'Tis  time  ye  put  your  fingers  on  that  fortune 
as  was  left  ye  in  America,  and  I've  m.tde  love  to  some  of  them  Ixq-s 
at  the  lawyer's  office — ^just  gave'm  the  smooth  side  o'  me  tongue,  ye 
knoiv,  and  it's  all  in  your  name  in  the  thrays ;  and  if  ye'U  just  sign 
this  thing  they  call  a  power  of  attorney,  I'll  be  able  to  draw  tfw  divi- 
dends for  ye  as  if  I  was  yoii." 

"  The  money  ?    Oh,  I  know — what  Gerald no,  I  won't  toudi 

the  money.     .Anybody  may  take  it  that  tikes  for  me." 

"  Murder,  darlin'  !  But  'tis  twenty  thousand  pounds — six  huodred 
a  year — a  hundred  and  fifty  every  quartet  day — and  ye  doni 
cure  ?  *' 

"  rU  only  care  to  earn  my  fown  bread  and  lei  nobody  find  me. 
Wliafll  I  do  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  What  would  ye  do  with  'em?    Faith,  what  wouldn't  ye  do  with 
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e  might  take  off  them  things  you're  in  and  go  with  your  old 
fathcr-an'-moihcr  nil  over  the  world  if  yc  plusc.  I'ld  take  care  ye 
shouldn't  be  cheated  out  of  a  penny  of  'cm." 

"  Ah  1 "  she  ssid,  suddenly  struck  by  a  brilliant  idea,  "  you  were 
onee  very  good  to  me — Uicrc,  I'll  sign  the  paper,  and  you  shall  have  it 
all.  You'll  know  better  what  to  do  with  it  than  me.  You  shan't  say 
you've  lost  by  being  kind  to  a  dying  woman  and  her  little  girl." 

The  Major  looked  at  her  with  a  wooden  stare  :  and.  for  the  secpnd 
time,  his  eyes  had  the  queer  sort  of  shining  look  in  them  tlial  she  liad 
seen  in  them  just  after  he  had  kissed  her  forclicad. 

"  Oh,  darlin',  d'ye  think  Danny'll  be  paid  by  Molly  Bawn  ?  " 

Something  in  his  tone  touched  her.  "There  then,"  she  said, 
quickly,  "  sure  I  didn't  mean  it  in  thai  way.  I  itiink  you're  the  very 
best  of  them,  aller  all.  Cut  lake  the  pounds  and  things,  do — I'ld  be 
ever  so  happy,  and  keep  them  or  spend  them,  only  never  let  me  see 
them — please,  Danny,  111  be  so  glad  if  you  will," 

"  Faith,  then,  I  will,"  he  said.  "  But  'tis  just  as  if  I  won't— I'll  have 
to  ftnd  some  more  bones  to  pick,  that's  all,  and  I  think  I  have,  loo. 
Goodrbyc,  darlin'.  and  God  bless  ye — ye  paid  me  the  little  I  di<l  for 
ye  long  ago,  when  yc  first  laughed  up  at  roc — but  them's  owld  times 
now.     I'll  see  about  the  picture  to-morrow Come  in !" 

"  Please,  sir,  a  gentleman  to  see  Mr. " 

The  servant  had  no  time  to  finish,  for  the  gentleman  was  at  her 
bccis,  and  was  in  the  room  almost  before  Sullivan  was  out  of  iL  The 
pil  had  only  been  told  once  that  no  visitors  were  to  be  shown  u|>  to 
Mr.  Seaward  without  sending  up  a  card,  so  her  disobedience  was  no 
Eoaiter  of  wonder.  Olympia  looked  up,  and  felt  as  if  struck  to  stone. 
S>e  had  feared  it  was  Gerald,  but  it  was  worse  snll— it  was  the  Karl 
of  Wendale. 

Her  folly  was  finding  her  out  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  lucky  that 
she  die'  not  think  of  leaping  from  the  two-story  window,  for  most 
assuredly  she  would  have  done  it  if  the  idea  had  entered  her  mind. 
She  stood  paraly-sed,  even  to  her  tongue. 

But  the  Eail,  so  far  from  betraying  the  least  astonishment,  only 
bowed  politely,  and  s])oke  vnih  even  more  than  his  usual  ease. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  really  did  not  recognise  her  in  her 
disguise  ?  And,  if  not,  what  could  he  be  doing  up  such  a  flight 
of  stairs  in  such  a  part  of  the  town  ? 

"  I  suppose  I  must  introduce  myself,"  he  said,  as  unembarrassed 
as  if  she  were  not  as  oln'iously  Olympia  Westwood  as  he  was  Lord 
Wendale.  "  I  am  Lord  Wendale,"  and  he  smiled  imperceptibly.  "  I 
know  what  to-morrow  is,  and  how  busy  you  must  be,  but  this  is  one 
Vol.  Xm.,  N.S.  1874.  Kl 
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ormybusjr  weeks  too^l  always  nuke  a  p<niit  or  liodtng  out  every- 
thing fui  myselll  before  the  show  begins.  ?cthii|is  you  may  wonder 
how  I  hnvc  found  out  s.  stranger  to  the  art-nurld  Ukc  yourself:  but  I 
am  a  regular  detective  of  pos&ible  genius,  1  assure  you,  and  have  a 
nose  for  it  like  one  of  my  own  hounds.  I  should  be  disgraced  for 
ever  if  I  had  to  hear  of  a  good  picture  froai  others.  It  was  I 
who  found  out  Forsyth,  you  know.  Vou  will  excuse  &  riijt  made 
in  the  interest  of  our  ait,  I'm  sure" 

Even  now  hcdid  not  seem  to  notice  that  there  was  anythiog  strange 
about  her  silence,  or  the  manner  in  which  slic  held  her  head 
down,  and  her  face  tumed  aw^y.  He  went  in  front  of  her  easel, 
talking  all  tlie  while. 

"  Mr. — Mr.  Seaward,  I  congratulate  you.  That  is  somelhi 
divine  I  l-onyth  himself  never  came  up  to  that  —  Tm  in  luck'i 
way,  indeed  t  The  contour  is  worthy  of  Signorclli,  the  colouri 
of  Bandinelli,  and  the  tkiar&^sairo  of  Beccatiumi."  He  alwayi' 
made  a  point  of  <juotiag  the  lessev  mastcrt :  it  showed  originality 
in  criticism,  und  an  independence  of  its  pojnilar  and  conventional 
traditions.  "  This  will  be  the  picture  of  the  year — in  fact,  it  slialL 
Forsyth  b  nowhere  this  year.  He  has  disappointed  me  wofully  of 
late;  He  is  painting  himself  out,  Mr.  Sciiward,  betwci:n  >*ou  and 
me.  We  want  somebody  new.  Name  your  own  price  and  con- 
sider this  picture  as  mine  firom  this  hour,  and  yourself  as  the  ooniiag 
— man." 

"  My — my  agent — "  began  poor  Olymjiia,  in  a  wliisper  that  shi 
meant  for  a  disguise :  but  he  interrupted  her. 

"  There,  Miss  Westwood,"  he  said,  with  wliat  he  meant  for  a 
assuring  smile,  "  we  have  both  played  our  parts  now.  Surely 
are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  1  meant  what  I  said  about  your  picture,  thoi^h|; 
every  word.  It  is  perfect — it  is  sublime.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
painter  ?  \'ou  are  a  true  heroine.  Ves,  I  was  right  after  all  when 
talked  of  the  sympathy  between  you  and  mc  I  can  imagine  wlul  it 
must  be  for  a  wam.in  of  genius  who  is  fettered  and  trammelled  at  %, 
place  like  Crcssford.  Il  is  what  I  feel — you  were  crushed  by  the 
life  of  a  woman  just  as  1  am  by  being,  utjhappily,  a  rich  man  and  \ 
peer.  Oh,  it  is  gloriously  re&eshing,  in  these  wretched  <:onvenli' 
times,  to  find  a  woman  who  seU  everything  .ind  everybody  at  dciiaac« 
and  throws  herself  into  the  world  with  nothing  but  her  cnihuaum 
and  her  genius,  and  scorns  even  the  cloUies  that  arc  the  unifonu  of  it 
slave.  They  may  say  what  they  like,  but  I  honour  you.  It  is  ^ 
fate  of  genius  to  be  slandered  by  little  minds :  but,  if  I  can  i» 
nothing  else,  I  can  appreciate  a  grand  soul." 
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A  short  while  sinct  th«  would  bave  been  fired  by  such  praise  from 
such  a  nuo :  but  her  ambition  was  dying  now. 

"All,  you  don't  know  what  battles  I  have  had  to  wage  for  you 
since  you  were  gone!  1  am  disgusted  with  all  the  little-minded 
narrownest  that  crops  up  everywhere — it  roakes  one  who  tries  hij 
hardest  to  make  the  world  a  little  better  ready  to  sit  dutm  in  dnpnir. 
I  sboutd.  if  I  did  not  know  one  who  is  not  as  others  arc.  I  see  you 
«rc  angry  at  my  having  Icamod  >'our  secret,  but  indeed  you  have  no 
cauM.  I  will  not  betray  you  to  a  pack  of  narrow-mioded  scanda]- 
moQgen.    Giessfoid  ia  no  home  for  you  now." 

Her  tODgue  at  last  managed  to  tremble  into  life.  "  ^Vhat  do  they 
know — what  do  they  !(ay  of  me  ?    Do  the)-  think  1  am  dead  ?  " 

"  No.  They  are  not  so  charitable.  They  think  you  have  run 
sway  with  sonw  Irish  fellow,  and  of  course  they  leap  to  the  worst, 
and  your  name  it  {pooe.  So  much  the  better  for  you.  Voull  make 
a  name  wonh  a  hundred  of  the  old.  A  name,  indeed  t — that's  another 
of  those  contemptible  conventionalities — as  if  genius  hod  sex  and 
was  to  be  measured  by  an  old  maid's  foot  rule  1  I  needn't  say  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  one  might  as  well  talk  Chinese  asj 
mention  the  word  Genius  to  the  good  pcojilc  of  Gressford  St.  Mary,  \ 
V<ptfye  cut  yourself  off  from  them  now,  and  I  congratulate  you  from 
my  90uL    You  are  henceforth  as  free  as  air." 

"  Good  God !  what  have  I  done  ?  I  don't  understand — and — and 
—does  he— does  Mr.  Foniyth  think —  ?"  She  had  never  thought  of 
this :  and  her  words  seemed  to  bum  her  throat  as  they  came. 

"Forsyth?  He's  the  worst  of  them.  The  fellow  lias  .some  tech- 
nical skill,  but  he  is  no  artist  in  souU  Well,  well,  after  all  one  cant 
make  salk  purses  out  of  sows'  cars.  It  was  of  him  I  spoke  when  I 
laid  I  had  to  do  battle  for  j-ou.  He  is  a  soulless,  mean-spirited 
fellow,  who  would  do  most  things  for  half  a  guinea,  and  everytliing 
(or  ft  iriwk  one." 

"  y\nd  he  thinks  of  me — ah,  I  knew  it :  what  else  have  I  deserved  ? 
But  oh,  it  is  100  horrible  to  hear !  WTiy  did  you  come — why  did  you 
not  leave  me  alone  ?  " 

"Why  have  I  come?  Olympia!  What  friend  have  )-ou  in  the 
world  but  mc?  It  was  a  lapi^y  chance  indeed  that  I  found  you. 
You  must  not  think  I  came  not  knowing  whom  I  was  to  find.  I  go 
everywhere :  I  am  interested  in  the  degrading  effects  of  oiuf  public 
amusements  at  present,  and  liave  been  going  to  see  them  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  found  that  you,  also,  like  a  true  artist,  use  your  disguise 
to  sec  what  women  cannot  otherwise  see.  When  1  went  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  PhoeniK,  do  you  think  any  disguise  could  hide  you 
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from  me  ?    I  Vcpl  away  from  yoii  then,  because  I  thought  you  might 
be  startled,  and  ihcrc  would  be  a  scene.     But  how  could  I  keep 
away?    I  did  the  only  thing  possible,  and  followed  you  home — and 
here  I  am.     We  can  do  more  escape  from  the  work  of  sym|>athy,fl 
Olympia,  than  wc  can  fly.    You  live  in  this  place  all  alone?" 

"It  is  too  horrible!"  she  said,  aghast  at  her  own  tltoughts. 
"  Alone  ?    Yes— quite  alone." 

"  Vou  must  leave  this  wretched  place — at  once — ^now,     I  wilt  fini 
you  a  studio  myself,  where  you  cm  work  in  case  and  comfort,  a«' 
genius  should  do,  and  you  shall  want  for  nothing.     And  I  will  take 
care  that  nobody  but  myself  shall  know  anything  of  you  except  your 
glory." 

"  Why  do  you  abuse  Mr.  Forsyth  ?    Is  he  not  your  friend  ?  " 

He  frowned.  "  I  abuse  Forsyth  because  he  abuses  you.  Yon 
shall  put  your  foot  on  his  neck — I  made  him  and  I  can  urunake  him ; 
Forsyth  is  no  more.  Let  him  paint  for  the  cotton  spinners  if  he 
likes :  he  has  done  with  me.  You  are  my  painter  now.  We 
conquer  the  universe  together :  you  shall  inspire  me  to  do  all  thini 
I  will  do  all  things  for  you.  I  will  be  your  right  liand,  and  yoti 
11  be  my  soul." 

"  Sure  you're  not  asking  me  to  marry  you  again  ?  "  fl 

"  I  would  not  degrade  a  woman  like  you  to  the  level  of  a  countess. 
It  would  be  sacrilege.  How  csn  a  countess  be  an  artist  ?  \Vhat 
scope  has  she  for  genius?  I  know  the  crushing  weight  of  worldly 
rank  too  well.  What  I  mean  is  a  higher  marriage — a  marriage  of 
souls." 

"Thai's  beyond  me-— sure,  my  soul's  my  own.  \o,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,"  she  said,  sadly,  but  j)roudly,  "  and  I  don't  want  to 
know.  I  suppose  it's  good  of  you  to  come,  but  please  let  me  be  in 
my  own  way.     Tis  nothing  I  want  now  but  to  be  left  alone" 

"  Think,  Olympia,  if  you  want  to  be  great,  how  much  depends— 
both  ways— on  a  word  from  me." 

She  could  only  stare  at  him  :  he  was  talking  a  language  of  which 
she  could  not  comprehend  a  word.  That  Forsyth  scorned  and 
hated  her  was  now  all  that  she  knew  or  cared. 

"Would  you  say  all  that  to  me  if  I  were  a  man?"  asked  her 
instinct  at  last,  which  understood  more  than  her  very  small  allowance 
of  common  sense  allowed  her  to  understand. 

"  Of  course  not.    But  surely  you  are  not  still  keeping  up  this  di*-- 
guise  with  me?" 

"  I  am,  though — to  you  and  all.  You're  a  gentleman,  so  j-ou 
won't  betray  me,  and  you'll  be  gentlonan  enough  to  respect  me  too." 
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"  OlyinjMa !     1 "- — 

He  vras  JntcmiptMl  by  xnothcT  tap  at  the  door.  "  Please,  sir,  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Seaward,  to  be  given  immcdialc."  She  took  Ihc  letter 
and  broke  the  seal  anxiously,  WTio  could  po&»ibly  have  bcea 
wTJiing  to  her? 

Before  she  liad  hurried  through  it  to  the  end  she  had  to  suppottj 
herself  against  the  Ubic  to  save  herself  tmm  (ailing  to  the  ground 
A  mist  floated  over  her  eyes  almost  as  dark  as  that  which  had  over* 
ukcn  her  when  waiting  for  the  Major  at  the  road-side.  Hardly 
knowing  what  she  was  about,  she  held  out  the  open  letter  in  her 
hand  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  May  I  ?"  asked  Lord  Weiidale,  raising  it  for  her,  and  with  real 
anxiety  in  his  voice.  It  was  not  a  case  for  over-delicacy  on  the  iwrt 
of  one  wlio  professed  the  .smallest  friendship  for  this  desolate  girl. 
Her  silence  gave  him  consent,  and  he  read  as  follows  : — 

"Sir, — As  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service  and  as  a  gentleman 
I  have  only  one  course  to  pursue  after  the  insulting  and  unprovoked 
attack  you  made  upon  me  bst  night  at  the  door  of  the  Phcenix 
Theatre  for  which  I  ara  very  sorry  that  your  cowardly  escape  did 
not  give  roe  the  opportunity  to  give  you  a  good  thrashing.  Vou 
must  either  beg  my  pardon  before  everybody  who  saw  what  was  done 
or  you  must  give  me  the  satisfacshon  of  a  gentleman — I  supose  you 
know  what  I  mean  or  I  shall  call  on  you  and  give  you  a  horse- 
wipping,  I  don't  care  before  who,  which  you  will  also  know  what  I 
mean.  I  shall  wait  in  all  day  at  this  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  for  you 
to  send  a  Eciend. 

"  Gerald  Westwood,  late  R.N." 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  is  this  ?"' he  asked.  " Gerald  Westwood 
—your  own  cousin  ?  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  fellow  understands 
fighting  better  than  spelling  and  grammar." 

"  Oh,  what  thall  1  do  now  ?"  moaned  Olympia.  "  Is  it  a  duel  he 
means?    Yes — I  hit  him,  and  he  deserved  it  too." 

"  And  he  did  not  know  you  ?  Of  course  not,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.    "WTiat  shall  you  do?    Tel!  him  who  you  are?" 

"  Never  !" 

"Then  you  will  let  yourself  be  called  a  coward?  That  will  be 
awkward,  if  you  mean  to  be  a  man.  By  the  way,  what  did  you  strike 
him  for?" 

"  Don't  ask  me  anything — because  he  is  everything  bad  and  mean. 
Oh,  what  Md// 1  do?" 

"  You  won't  let  him  know,  and  you  won't  be  called  a  cowasd? 
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Surely  you  are  not  thinking  of  fighting  him  7  Then  yoti  may  well 
ask  what  you  shall  do.  It  is  awkward — I  see  it  all  as  plainly — ah  ! 
$,  good  idea  I  You  were  angry  with  me  just  now — I  don't  know 
why.  But  I  would  do  anything  to  show  you  that  you  may  rely  upon 
me.  You  see  what  comes  of  being  a  man  '  to  me  and  alL'  You 
are  sure  he  could  not  recognise  you — indeed  this  letter  is  proof  of 
that,  and  to  spare.  Then  I  will  get  jom  out  of  this  mess  without 
betraying  you  and  without  your  being  called  a  cOTrard — and  what 
will  you  say  to  me  then  ?" 

"Can  you — will  you  really?  Then  I  will  say — thank  yon,  a 
million  times!" 

"  And  nothing  more  than  that  ?" 

"  Why,  what  more  could  I  say  ?" 

"  For  the  present,  only  good-bye."  .  Such  a  situation  seemed 
made  for  Lord  Wendale.  He  was  being  even  outn^eously  chi- 
valrous, and  felt  that  lie  had  something  to  gain  by  his  chivalry. 


(To  bi  contmutd^ 


Paris  under  the  Septennate. 

BY  BUNCHARD  JERROLD. 

^H£  signs  ztid  tolccns,  the  hiDts  and  murmurs,  tlie  party 
fights  aad  commercial  gnimlilingt,  the  press  quaireb  an<l 
excesses,  the  gloomy  upect  of  the  streets  sod  boule- 
mds,  the  revenue  returns,  the  beggars  thronging  the 
sirccU,  ail  indicnie  a  jnolound  disquiet  that  mcAns  paralysis  to 
trade  and  a  bar  to  every  foim  of  material  prosperity,  "J'y  suis 
et  i'y  reste "  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Marslial  MacMahon's 
short  measure  of  oratory.  We  know  how  he  came  there,  and 
bow  hard  a  bai^piin  he  drove  with  the  country  in  her  distre^c,  u 
the  price  of  the  protection  of  the  conmiuniiy  by  the  .irmy  against 
Republican,  Communistic,  and  Socialist  excesses.  But  what  he  will 
do  there  Li  more  Uian  we  can  guess,  Ibr  the  very  good  reason  thai  he 
has  oone  of  the  intuitive  force  and  none  of  the  political  culture 
which  are  necessary  lo  tlic  successful  governor  of  men.  He  is 
loyal  and  brave ;  but  he  is  neither  wise  nor  prescient.  He  appears 
to  have  come  to  the  concIuMon  th^tt  while  he  siis  well  in  his  saddle 
France  will  prosper,  and  is  unconscious  that  more  is  necessary  lo 
good  government  than  battalions  in  faultless  line.  He  does  his  I 
best  to  play  the  ccremoni.tl  part  of  the  Chief  of  the  State.  The 
other  day  we  heard  that  he  had  ordered  new  flags  lo  be  provided 
for  the  public  buildings  when  he  arrived  to  be  in  residence  at  the 
El}-s^,  and  that  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honorif  had  assumed  an  aspect 
o(  unwonted  animation  because  the  President  went  out  two  or  three 
times  daily,  and  the  soldiers  beat  to  arms  whenever  he  3]ipeared. 
The  /^igara— his  Excellency's  organ — chronicles  his  movements  and 
Ifaow  of  his  ftifc  in  quite  a  royal  fashion.  We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  description  of  Madame  MacMahon's  dress.  The  Marslial 
deigns  to  give  audience  to  princes  and  dukes.  He  has  made  two 
Mmia  in  imperial  fashion,  and  feasted  crowds  of  local  authorities 
En  the  towns  of  Brittany  .ind  Picardy  ;  and  there  are  promises  of  vtn 
tfAmiKur  for  the  bureaucracy  of  the  south.  The  Marshal  is  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  he  has  made  a  good  bag  or  two  already  this  season. 
Rumours  have  been  creeping  about  of  an  alliance  between  a 
MacMahon  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Men  say  in 
■akms,  clubs,  and  caf^s  that  the  Chief  of  the  State,  who  now 
calls  himself  the  servant  of  the  National  Assembly,  will,  dvreOi"j 
it  is  proved  that  hJs  constitutional  powers  cannol  be  cQin^u\».\e& 
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by  it,  dissolve  it — if  necessary,  by   foroc.     There   ii^  in  fine, 
(ouf  d'itat  in  prospect ;  and  n  toup  d'ital  that  vritl  settle  nothing, 
if  it  leaves  merely  the  figure  of  a   brave  but  not  overwi«  uAcet 
at  the  head  of  afbira. 

France  is  torn  by  fitction  fights :  she  has  an  Aucmbly  notoriously 
misrcpresencativc  of  ihc  feeling  of  the  nation :  the  I^itimists  arc 
busy :  the  Chief  of  the  State  selects  his  hij^h  functionancs  from  ranks 
that  are  hostile  to  the  people :  he  has  no  kind  of  authority  in  the 
Assembly :  he  discovers  not  the  least  sign  of  competency  to  govern, 
but  still  from  totvn  to  town  he  travels  with  his  aides-de<am|v, 
showing  his  sn-ord  and  saying  "  J'y  suis,  et  j'y  reste." 

What  does  M:tcMu)ion  represent?  His  aides-de<amp  will 
answer :  the  cause  of  order.  Hut  unbroken  order  is  not  possible, 
even  with  bis  sword  to  preserve  it,  until  France  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  the  form  of  government  she  will  adopt.  And 
seven  years  of  indecision  mean  seven  years  of  dynastic  intrigues, 
inacasing  in  intensity  as  the  end  of  the  Marshal's  power  approaches. 
The  Sq^lermale,  in  brief,  is  or^miscd  disorder.  If  the  ^tarshal, 
impelled  by  a  personal  vanity  which  day  by  day  is  more  openly 
attributed  to  him,  should  be  unwise  enough  to  set  up  personal  pre 
tensions  to  a  consulship  for  life,  or  should  contract  a  Cainily  alliance 
with  the  descendants  of  Egalit^  in  order  to  link  hU  fortunes  with 
theirs,  with  Prance  for  their  prize  ;  his  Septennate  will  end  in  disastcn 
more  cruel  and  terrible  than  those  which  j>receded  it. 

The  people  are  in  a  state  of  expectancy.  TTicy  are  paying 
taxes  which  are  so  heavy  as  to  induce  prudent  people  of  small 
fortune— and  these  are  tlie  backbone  of  the  country—to  draw 
in  their  expenses  sharply.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
French  are  a  saving  people,  and  will  not  have  their  domestic  calcu 
lalions  put  out  by  the  lax-gatherer.  In  proportion  to  his  exaciiona 
are  the  curtailments  of  his  patients.  When  the  necessaries  <A  life, 
become  dear,  when  commerce  languishes,  and  when  the  Stale  and 
the  Municipality  draw  severely  upon  the  trade,  the  lodging,  the 
furniture  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  raarkct-lMsket  of  the 
beur^is;  he  spares  something  from  his  pleasures  and  even  from  hisfl 
comforts,  to  meet  the  new  calls  upon  him.  There  is  no  individual 
more  timid  or  more  avaricious  than  the  small  capitalist ;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  French  public  is  made  up  of  small  capitalists.  These 
arc  suffering  very  badly  at  the  present  moment ;  and  they  cannot 
perceive  any  reason  why  Marshal  MacMahon's  power  should  tend  to 
relieve  them,  since  he  has  no  policy,  and  no  means  of  curbing  the 
dissensions  in  the  National  Assembly  save  by  cutting  the  Gonliaa 
knot  Willi  his  sword.    Bv  \h\sxu:a«\\.\a%<^m\\vedou  all  sides  tlutlhe 
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l>nve  Marsktl  has  no  head  for  aSairs ;  and  while  tiic  conviction  lias 
been  glowing  upon  thu  [lublic  that  in  the  Duke  of  Magcnia  the 
countT)'  has  oniy  the  Chief  of  an  array  reatty  to  do  police-duty  on  a 
large  scale,  it  has  been  becoming  apparent  that  in  him  the  Assembly 
have  rai^  a  stubborn  figure  of  vanity  that  may  cost  Frenchmen  very 
much  trouble  before  they  arc  rid  of  it.  It  b  this  conviction  that  has 
been  growing  apac«  under  the  recent  vain-glorious  exhibitions  of  the 
supreme  soldier,  and  which  is  keeping  all  the  pdit  commfrtt  of  Franc-e 
in  a  disturbed  and  unprosperoua  state.  'J'hc  Marshal  has  not  only 
not  settled  an}thing,  he  has  proved  hinuclf  another  clement  of 
discocd.  Electors  find  themselves  appealed  to  by  Imperialists, 
Royalists,  Republicans,  and  Sqiienn.iliMs  ;  and  it  appears  more  than 
likely  that  the  Marshal,  who  holds  the  bureaucracy  under  his  sword, 
will  use  his  disastrous  influence  merely  to  divide  I-'rcnchmen  more 
than  he  found  them  divided  when  the  reins  of  power  were  hurriedly 
thrown  into  his  hands.  He  might  have  played  a  great  part  in  liifl 
eountr^-'s  history  \  but  his  vanity  has  led  him  into  ridiculous  course;, 
and  France  is  watching  in  him  merely  a  new  danger. 

I  go  to  my  buraju  de  <hange  to  get  some  French  money. 
What,  Monsieur  Koulcau,  closing  already?  Monsieur  shmgs 
his  shouldcis,  and  says :  '■  Qu(  vaults  voiis !  in  these  limes 
the  stnnge  thing  is  that  we  should  open  at  all.  Nothing 
moves;  notliing  will  muve  until  something  is  settled."  But 
Monsieur  Rouleau  will  not  tell  you  what  that  something  i.t. 
I  spend  a  morning  hunting  bibdots.  When  I  cheapen  an  object, 
I  get  it  at  my  price ;  for  the  shopkeeper  says :  "  In  these  ■ 
limes  wc  must  take  what  we  can  get."  The  rents  have  fallen  more  \ 
than  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  the  ta.xes  have  almost  doubled.  Paris 
streets  used  to  be  wimdcrfutly  well  kept :  the  boulevard  asphahe  is 
now  so  full  of  holes  that  when  it  rains  you  have  to  pick  your  (ray 
among  lakes  of  dirty  water.  Eveiylhing  tliat  dcptmis  00  thoroughly 
efficient  municipal  management  has  a  slovenly  look.  The  ctcmsl 
song  is,  in  shops,  hotels,  and  cafes,  of  the  bad  times  that  have  come. 
From  the  Arc  de  I'Eloile  to  the  Column  of  July  Paris  is  out  of 
humotir,  in  the  dumps;  and  lives  with  pur^e-atrings  tied  tightly. 
Nobody  will  launch  into  even  a  little  domestic  speculation.  People 
put  off  painting  and  papering.  It  is  an  epoch  of  miserly  shifts:  an 
interregnum  during  which  the  prudent  man  keeps  ready  for  aJt 
eventualities.  Mention  the  likeliest  scheme,  and  suggest  that,  witli 
a  little  capital,  it  would  be  a  great  success,  and  you  are  answered  that 
you  will  not  find  a  centime  in  Paris.  There  is  not  spirit  enough  on 
the  great  Bourse  or  the  little  ttj  float  the  smallest  covn'^n^.  ^Qiiiiiiti 
in  brief,  is  laovaig  except  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  oc«o\-oK\o;t.   'l^ft 
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reason  is  tmexcepHonable.  People  are  u-aiiing  tiniil  Uie  Assembly 
have  fought  out  the  iaevitable  fight  with  the  Marshal  aod  hi) 
unpnptilar  Ministers,  taken  from  a  p^rty  which  the  mass  of  lh« 
people  loathe.  Ii  must  come,  tliey  tell  you :  meantime  the  M 
stocking  b  the  safest  book  for  our  savings. 

So  the  Man(har.i  reign  it  not  a  Seplennate,  but  an  Atlente — at :  and 
honest  cilbiens  fear  that  it  may  £»ll  before  a  Gnmbettist  ProWtariat. 
The  Iv'i  toiirgtvh  leans  against  his  door-post,  keeping  his  shutters 
handy,  and  waits  until  M.  Rouher  and  M.  tismbctta  have  settlcil 
their  diflerenccE ;  and  when  the  Marshal  passes,  he  shnigs  hit 
shoulders,  looking  upon  liim  only  as  the  armed  supporter  of  a  pro- 
visional Government,  under  whicli  the  ^rand  <6mmeree  is  impossible. 

His  consolation  is  his  Fi^ro — the  Naguair  at  all  sides,  shamelen 
but  amusing ;  indiscreet  but  indispensable.  This  journal  makes  the 
Parisians  laugh  at  their  own  misfortunes.  It  dishes  up  the  blunden 
of  the  politicians  who  arc  prolonging  the  agony  of  the  country  in  tiic 
most  diverting  forms ;  so  that  while  there  are  dismal  countenances 
behind  the  couuiers  there  are  broad  grins  in  the  cafi^. 

Since  his  fall  M.  Thiers  has  not  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  his  countiy ; 
for  he  has  made  it  laugh.  He  has  cut  strange  figures  through  the 
illustrated  comic  journals,  His  spectacles,  his  brums,  by  which  he 
typifies  his  loyalty  to  the  Orleanists,  his  rotund  figure,  and  his  brown 
overcoat  have  fallen  under  contribulion.  "  Petit  bon  homme  »-it 
encore  ! "  the  Parisians  exclaim  laughing  witli  Gr^vin,  Le  Petit,  Gill, 
and  Cham.  The  Assembly  have  kq>t  the  country  in  a  simmering  con- 
dition for  years,  and  have  disgraced  it  with  their  unmannerly  debates 
— their  periods  rounded  with  their  fists;  but  the  Parliamentary  ^aav 
has  been  bearable  because  it  has  been  laughable.  Last  Session  was 
the  most  disgraceful  of  any  the  present  Assembly  have  held.  Socne 
few  serious  men  sighed  over  the  liarm  done  to  France  by  ber  Parlia- 
mentary vagaries ;  but  the  Hgaro  speedily  served  the  xubjeti  up  to 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  mass  of  the  people— or  at  any  rate, 
the  middle  class—forget  the  evil  done  in  scoffing  at  the  evil-doers. 
M.  Alfred  d'Aunay*  drew  up  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the 
Assembly's  discussions,  dividing  the  expenses  into  hours  and  sub- 
jects. We  find  that  the  Session  tasted  449  hours  and  five  minutes. 
The  deputies,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  paid.  M.  d'Aunay 
takes  the  t0t.1l  payments,  and  then  proceeds  (o  show  his  rcaden 
that  every  minute  of  the  Session  cost  the  nation  371  fiuncs.    Tba* 

•  This  EcniUniiui  has  just  published  his  London  cxperieoM*  midei  ihc  tillc  ol 
'•  Hull  Jours  en  An(;lctcttp."    Among  his  obiictvations  is  ono  on  fuixinbi.     He 
(cUi  his  countrymen  that  in  Ene,laa<i,  vhc  moimicn  ail  on  (heroaT  «r  lii«  hesne, 
and  that  on  their  rttumthcj  that logcsira  wii»™kt^'5oi\ 
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I  obstrepenHiB  deputy  of  the  Left  interrupted  it  speaker,  and 
his  iniCETuption  gave  rise  to  protests  and  coumcr-prolcsis  ihc 
"incident"  coil  at  least  a  thousand  Erancs.  When  M.  Dufaurc 
uses  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  tribune — a  habit,  il  would  iccm, 
which  he  indulges  slowly — it  costs  France  tvreoiy  pounds  I 

Such  as  analysis  of  the  time  of  the  AssemWy  as  the  /■/?</«  ha? 
mode  might  offer  suggestive  material  if  applied  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  sovereigns  of  Versailles  divided  the  449  hours  and 

five  minutes  of  their  last  Session  thus : — 

H.  u. 
Ordcn  of  ibo  Awf,  ktcrprHationt,   nctiiicadonf,  hkI 

loilllmc           143  45 

F«rcd|;n  AtTnln I  40 

Agrlculluic  anJ  Commerce        10    O 

Ptnattocs  and  Budccl ...  144  40 

WvandAlenl* 33    S 

Public  Initnution  ind  Fine  Arti         6    J 

Itoroe  AlUn.  Ihe  Uajtm'  iiiU,  cte. 94  45 

LociliyU(9i) B    S 

Jiuiicc  .inil  Wonhip      ' I  JO 

Kivy  itnJ  CoIodIo*          ...  530 

Public  Worki      6  15 

aiX  erf  Puis        3  55 


TWal 449    S 

The  liaancial  analysts  gires  some  amusing  items.  The  announce- 
ments of  deaths  of  dcpiitie:*  cost  17,618  francs;  propositions  for 
dissolution,  78,64)!  fnna ;  discussions  on  the  Eorm  of  goveminent, 
174,914  francs;  interpellations,  809,531  (tsdcs;  M.  Casimtr  Panel's 
famous  proposition  lightened  the  nntionat  exchequer  of  nearly  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  establishments  of  the  poor  (Hahiisif- 
mtnls  de  bimfaUance)  occupied  the  attention  of  the  dqniiies  just 
five  minutes.  Lastly  there  is  the  discussion  on  the  article  for  which 
the  Figaro  iras  suspended  for  a  fortnight ;  this  instructive  debate 
added  nearly  two  thousand  poinds  to  the  national  burthens. 

The  Figaro  excel.f  in  thvnmustng  manipulation  of  fixtures.  Having 
twisind  tlie  Assembly  about,  arithmetically,  to  his  heart's  content,  he 
turned  upon  cx-l*Tesidcnt  Thiers  and  his  hotel,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
which,  after  the  Commune,  the  Assembly  voted  him  upw.wds  of  a 
million  of  francs.  The  Figuro  describes  the  shrewdness  with  which 
the  ex- President,  even  amid  the  turmoil  of  power,  managed  to  handle 
the  money  he  obtained.  It  stood  at  interest  some  time.  Good 
barg-iins  were  driven  with  the  builders,  who  took  plots  of  land  of 
which  M.  Thiers  was  g'^d  to  be  quit,  in  paj-ment.  MmcVv  tR  ^t 
old  matcml  served.     la    slwn,  all    the  cimning   o\d  ftcftftwoflri* 
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contrivances  combined  arc  made  to  show  Out  he  luts  maiu^cd  to 
put  ii  million  in  his  puc]cet,3nd  get  his  old  liotd  rebuilt  with  the  odd 
raonc)-.  i'aris  is  highly  amused  with  the  shrewdness  of  Adolphe  I. ; 
and  ihc  success  of  the  Fisuro  has  led  the  Gaidois  to  publish  some 
notes  pour  nefias  ttrvir  A  Phtstoirc  dt  men  temps,  supi>oMd  to  have 
been  picked  up  opposite  the  H&tcl  Bagration : — 

June,  1S71. — M,  Thiers  rejoices  over  his  money  just  hrotightlo 
him  by  l.^on  Sity,  with  acctiinutatcd  interest  to  the  extent  of  Sj.ooo 
fr.incs.  The  brave  porters  bring  it  in  sacks  of  gold,  and  the  delighted 
President  gives  them — twenty  sous.  L^on  wanted  to  count  it,  louia  by 
louis ;  but  the  work  became  tiresome,  and  it  was  uliinutely  wei^ied, 
as  the  payments  to  the  Germans  were  weighed  at  Slrasboui^  M. 
Thiers  reflects  that  the  liberation  of  the  terriioiy  was  his  wxwk,  fl 
<J  tut;  and  Lion  Say  replies  that  the  first  ierritor>'  really  liberated  " 
was  thai  of  the  Place  SaJnt-Gcorgea,  whereat  ilie  Httle  man  b  vay 
merry. 

July,  1 87 1. — M.  Thiers  reflects.  The  Radicals  are  succeeding  at 
the  elections.  How  shall  he  invest  his  money?  Not  in  house 
property  in  Paris;  he  would  have  only  (pnnerges  for  tenants.  Nor 
in  a  chfiteati  in  the  provinces.  The  Radical  mayors  have  their  eyes 
upon  them  and  arc  saying  to  themselves  :  "  Well,  well,  little  mm, 
we  shall  soon  plant  onion  beds  in  your  park." 

March,  1871. — M.  Thiers,  in  bed,  is  rubbing  the  dull  pieces  of  hi* 
million,  when  M.  Courbet  b  announced.  He  comes  to  beg  the 
President  to  give  him  a  few  commissions  to  help  him  in  his  misfimuoe, 
now  that  he  has  been  condemned  to  rebuild  the  Vcnddue  Cohumi. 
AAer  a  strong  scene,  in  which  Thiers  protests,  he  buys  two  ptctutes 
for  20,000  francs — one  being  a  postman  on  the  high  road.  The 
letters  in  the  postman's  hand  are  so  real  that "'  one  feels  inclined  to 
open  them  just  like  a  Bonapartisi  correspondence." 

March,  1S71. — The  inventor  of  the  Good  Patriot's  Liqueur  callJ 
to  implore  him  to  invest  in  the  invention,  M.  Thiers  drinks  some 
of  the  liqueur,  and  it  so  elates  him  that  he  actually  risks  a  few 
hundred  francs ;  and  at  dinner  is  so  gay  that  he  allows  Rdmusat  to 
sing  some  of  his  most  risqui  songs. 

April,  1873. — He  has  been  compelled  to  advance  seCKt  service 
money  to  help  that  accursed  Ki^musat  candidature.  He  will  die 
upon  straw  after  alL 

May  35,  i873,.^He  will  never  get  his  money  back.  He  is  no 
longer  President.  Beulc  is  at  the  Interior.  He  cannot  apply  to 
him. 

September  5, 1 874. — Is  followed  home  from  the  Place  Saint-Gcoip» 
by  three  fellows  oE  sinisxei  as'^cx.     Ttv?)  feiUowed  Itim  into  the 
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renibule  of  the  H6tel  Bagraiion,  whea  he  turned  buldly  upon  them. 
One  firet  twisted  his  fdc  hat  in  his  hands  and  said — 

"  Vou  don't  know  who  I  am,  Monsieur  Thiers?  " 

M.  Thiers  replied  sharply  in  the  negative. 

■'  Par^ul  and  no  wonder.    Yet  I  did  you  a  great  servicft  (or 
thaL     While  you  weie  at  Versailles  and  I  was  in  Paris,  I  tore  down^ 
your  hotae." 

"Rogue  !"  exclaimed  M.  Thiers,  "  it  was  you  who  sacked" 

"  Come,  come,  no  sceneji,"  the  man  continued  phlegmiitically.  *'  I 
am  not  more  xlupid  tlun  my  neighbours.  When  I  saw  you  toudi 
your  million  for  that  little  matter,  I  understood.  You  are  a  cmining 
fdlow  10  get  yourself  quietly  demolished.  Come— let  us  talk  sense. 
1  don't  ad(  you  for  half,  but,  if  you  could  " 

M.  Thiers,  almost  suffocated  with  passion,  answered — "  I  could 
have  you  arretted  as  author  uf " 

"  Talk  this  nonsense  to  others,  men  felU  vieux.  1  am  safe,  I  liave 
served  my  time  on  the  pontoons.  Your  Minister  Picard  was  good 
enough  to  remark  that  it  was  I  who  got  liim  elected  in  my  tjuarter 
in  1869.  I  cannot  be  punished  inicc.  I  owe  nothing  to  justice, 
but  yoo,  my  man,  owe  me  at  least  something." 

M,  Thiers  disdainfully  asked  him  why  he  came  escorted.  He 
answered :  '"  They  arc  my  diickens  that  laid  your  golden  eggs." 
M.  Thiers  fell  his  head  on  tire,  and  saw  tliat  his  hall  wa.s  tilled  with 
reprcsenutives  of  every  trade.  The  locksmith  daimed  that  he  had 
opened  the  door  of  the  old  hotel,  and  demanded  a  thousand  francs 
at  least 

The  brk-A-brat  dealer  vowed  that  he  would  not  betray  M.  Thiers ; 
hut  he  must  own  that  he  had  managed  to  secrete  all  thai  was  vahiablc 
in  his  collection.  The  carpenter  had  pulled  down  the  book'shdves, 
and  .ill  he  had  found,  except  four  greasy  volumes,  was  a  clean, 
uncut  copy  of  a  work  by  M.  Barthtflemy  Saint-Hilaire.  He  incau- 
tiously sat  down  and  began  to  read  it,  when  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
foe  three  days.  He  daimed  twenty-one  francs  for  his  three  work 
days  lost. 

With  a  heavj-  heart,  M.  Thiers  found  it  prudent  to  pay  these  in- 
truders out  of  his  hotel.  But  before  leaving,  the  leader  compli. 
mcntcd  him  on  the  solidity  with  which  his  new  house  was  being 
built ;  and  added  :  "  It  is  so  solid  that  I  assure  you  that  at  the  next 
Commune  1  shall  not  be  able  to  demolish  it  for  you  for  less  than 
ten  thousand  francs,  exclusive  of  the  old  materials.  Here  is  my 
card." 

Marshal  MacMabon's  day  will  come  also.  He  is  strong  now  ; 
but  he  is  preparing  his  vray  to  the  Gidot  and  ik«  ^Vt&ev. 
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The  God-like  Love. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAH. 


I. 
N  bright  Hellas,  long  ago, 
Did  fair  mortals  come  and  go 
Id  a  larger  light  than  ours, — 
For  the  gods  came  earthward,  passing 
Thro'  its  sunshine  and  its  showers. 

Gods  who  God's  creation  trod, 

They  were  seraphim  of  God  : 
Zeus  the  Lover,  fair  and  white, 

Hermes  too,  with  blue  eyes  glassing 
All  life's  revel,  all  love's  light ! 

Then  Agenor's  child  beheld 
How  the  mystic  glory  well'd 
From  the  breast  of  the  Divine ; 
Then  did  Leda  seek  her  lover 
On  the  waters  crystaUine; 

Then  round  Danae's  naked  form 
Fell  that  lustre  golden-warm 
With  the  thrill  of  kisses  bright. 

While  the  Blest  One  bent  above  her 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 

Very  beautiful  and  fair. 
With  a  glory  on  their  hair, 
With  a  secret  in  their  eyes, 

Walk'd  these  gods,  these  sweet  Immortals, 
Down  the  darkness  of  the  skies. 

Yea,  and  Eros ! — one  and  all, 
In  the  night,  with  soft  foot-fall, 
Crept  they  down  the  starry  stair. 

And  they  paused  at  human  portals. 
And  they  hung  their  garlands  there. 
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Then,  O  Erds,  Thou  wast  young  I 
And  thy  twinklin;^  tamps  were  hung 
Round  the  white  tjcd  <A  the  Bride  : 

Slie  lay  wailing,  »))«  lay  doling, 
She  lay  dreanung,  diowsy-cytd. 

And  the  nightingxles  around 

Sooth'd  her  swooning  sou)  with  i^oimd, 

While  the  pale  Moon  tihrank  her  bcitin, 

Till,  her  ciueenly  lids  unclosing, 
Psyche  look'd  upoo  hcc  Dtcam  I 

Then,  indeed,  I^ove  lived  below  I 
When  t'.8ith's  vestal  souls  might  glow 
On  the  bosoms  of  the  Best, 

With  one  kiss  of  fire  mij;ht  capture 
Love  or  Death,  and  so  be  blest. 

Tho"  the  godlike  Form  might  fly, 
Yet  the  wonder  could  not  die — 
Twas  enough  for  souls  supine 

To  have  sipt  life's  holiest  rapture, 
To  have  known  the  Love  Divine. 

IL 

0  nightingales,  last  night. 

While  the  leaves  thrilld  silvern  white 
"Neath  the  cold  feet  of  the  Moon, 
Here  in  England,  by  still  waters, 

1  could  hear  your  voices  croon. 

Yet  not  so  ye  sang  of  old. 
For  your  melody  scem'd  cold. 
Cold  and  dieerless,  sad  and  still, — 

And  the  sweetest  of  Love's  daughters 
Listen'd  too,  and  felt  no  thrill. 

All  is  ended  !  all  is  done  ! 
They  arc  perish'd,  every  one  ! 
E'en  as  shapes  of  marble  stone, 

In  the  dark  Earth's  silent  places. 
Lie  thote  god),  all  overthrown  I 
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There  they  linger  dark  and  dim, 
Shatter'd,  broken,  limb  by  limb. 
In  the  woods  of  pine  and  yew — 

And  a  white  Christ's  silent  face  is 
Bent  above  them,  turning  joo 

Into  marble.    Nevermore 
Will  they  walk  on  sea  or  shore, 
Nevermore  will  those  gods  teach 
The  immortal  love  and  glory, 
The  immortal  kiss  and  speech. 

Only  one  survives ;  and  he 
Walks  in  silence  by  the  Sea, 
While  the  sparkling  waters  laugh : 

It  is  Er6s,  old  and  hoary, 
Leaning  heavy  on  a  staif. 

For  he  looketh  on  the  Main,    ' 
Sighing,  "  Nevermore  again 
Will  my  brethren  lift  the  head, 
(  And  the  hearts  of  men  are  frozen. 

And  the  Love  Divine  seems  dead." 


III. 

O  Woman-Soul !    0  thou 
Of  the  pale-as-maible  brow ! 
Be  of  courage,  tho'  no  more 

Down  from  Heaven  comes  the  Chosen, 
^Vhom  thy  bosom  doth  adore. 

"Whom  the  Love  Divine  doth  bless, 
Shall  be  ne'er  content  with  less ! " 
And  that  Love  doth  still  arise — 

Thou  wilt  know  him,  by  the  beauty 
Of  the  heavenly  lips  and  eyes ! 

Tho'  a  lower  love  have  rest 
On  the  pillow  of  thy  breast. 
Thou  shall  cast  that  love  aside, 
And  Shalt  follow  in  deep  duty 
Where  the  god-like  Love  doth  guide. 
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Thou  shalt  follow,  sense  and  soul, 
Tho'  the  tempest  round  thee  roll, 
Wheresoe'er  Love's  feet  shall  wend — 

Yea,  tho'  all  thy  life  be  wasted. 
And  thou  lose  him  in  the  end. 

Tho"  thou  lose  him,  ev'n  as  they, 

In  the  ages  pass'd  away, 

Lost  their  gods ;  thou  too  shalt  cry : — 

"  Tis  enough  otia  to  have  tasted 
Love  immortal,  tho'  it  fly ! 

"  I  have  loved,  and  I  am  wise, 

I  am  proven,  I  arise 

To  thy  statue,  O  ray  Dream  ! 

And  upon  my  head  there  lii^rs 
Thy  deep  consecrated  gleam  ! 

"  Thou  hast  left  me,  thou  art  lost, 
And  I  sit  with  soft  hands  cross'd 
Praying  here : — and  unaware 

Comes  the  thrill  of  thy  soft^fingcrs 
On  my  brow  and  on  my  hair. 

"Thou  hast  left  me,  but  I  know 
Something  stays  that  cannot  go, 
Something  lives  that  cannot  flee : 

I  have  found  my  Soul ;  say  rather, 
Thou  didst  find  that  Soul  for  me ! 

"  Tho'  I  lose,  my  loss  is  gain  1 
Tho'  thou  ne'er  wilt  come  again, 
On  the  very  path  we  trod. 

Stooping  silently,  I  gather 
The  immortelle-flowers  of  God  ! " 
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The   Candidate   for  the 
Leadership. 

BY  THE  HEHBER  FOR  THE  CHItTERN  HDNDREDS. 

IRCUMSTANCES  of  a  peculiar  character  in  the 
political  world  have  for  some  months  past  pressed 
upon  the  people  of  England  the  question  \Vho  is 
the  coming  I^eader  of  the  Liberal  party  ?  Removed 
from  power  by  a  swift  and  sudden  stroke,  Mr.  Gladstone,  five  years 
ago  the  absolute  arbiter  (within  constitutional  bounds)  of  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  retired  from  the  Leadership  not  only  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  compulsoiy,  but  of  the  Opposition,  which 
was  voluntary.  This  retirement,  never  formally  announced,  and  some- 
times compromised  by  participation  in  formal  and  customary  ceremo- 
nies, sucha£  the  moving  of  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament  and  the  bestowal  of  the  thanks  of  the 
House  on  troops  that  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Aahantee,  was  indi- 
cated in  a  peculiar  manner.  According  to  Parliamentary  etiquette  the 
seat  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  opposite  the  brass-bound  box 
at  the  end  of  the  clerk's  table  directly  facing  the  Leader  of  the 
House.  On  the  night  when  the  Address  was  moved  this  place  was 
punctiliously  kept  vacant  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  on  his  arrival  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  at  the  lower  end,  amongst  the  throng 
of  ex-Under-Secretaries  of  State,  Thence  he  rose  to  address  the 
House,  following  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  it  is  from  this  place  that  all  his 
speeches  of  the  Session  have  been  delivered,  including  the  memor- 
able one  with  which  he  enlivened  the  last  Wednesday  afternoon  of 
the  Session.  It  was  a  significant  feature  in  the  scene  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  hitherto  scornfully  patient  and  contemptuously  long- 
sutfering  under  the  persistent  attacks  of  Sir  W.  Harcourl,  at  last 
turned,  and  with  easy  gesture  and  no  apparent  exercise  of  force 
crushed  his  presumptuous  adversary,  that  the  ex-Solicitor-General 
had  delivered  his  attacks  standing  in  the  place  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

The  temporary  disorganisation  of  the  Liberal  party  following  upon 
the  rout  at  the  hustings  in  February  has  thus  brought  into  promi- 
nence  the  question  of  candidature  for  the  Leadership  on  tbu  side  i/ 
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House.  But  there  aic  other  leuoiu,  which  daily  increase  ia 
cogCDcy,  why  mco's  minds  should  be  toined  in  this  direction  and 
should  include  in  their  ])urv'tew  the  question  of  Leadership  on  both  ' 
sides  of  the  House.  Never  m  his  Pariiunentary  cueer  has  eitlier 
Mr.  DismcU  or  Mr.  Gladstone  exceeded  himself  in  the  vigorous  ability 
displayed  by  each  during  the  last  Session ;  but,  nevertlielcss,  the  facts 
remain  that  the  one  is  in  his  sLxly-ninlh  year  and  the  other  in  his 
sucty-6fth.  Few  unaccomplished  lacts  are  more  certain  than  that  Mr. 
IMsraeli  is  now  holding  his  last  Premiership,  and  that  with  his  next 
lease  of  power  the  final  chspter  of  Kfr.  Gladstone's  life  as  an  English 
Prime  Minister  will  be  closed.  Who  is  to  take  up  the  wind  of 
power  when  it  falls  from  the  hands  of  these  potent  magicians  f 

Looking  fint  in  search  of  answer  along  the  Liberal  benches,  we 
see  six  men  who«c  prominence  in  debate  suggesu  that  amongst  them 
is  to  be  found  the  successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Their  names  are  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  Forstcr,  Mr,  Lowe,  Mr.  Goschen, 
Mr.  ChSders,  and  last,  though  in  the  opinion  of  one  person  not 
least,  Sr  W.  Haicoun.  The  first  Gvc  have  with  more  or  less  ofii- 
ciousoess  —  less  almost  exclusively  referring  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hani ngton^presen  ted  themselves  to  the  House  under  circumtianccs 
which  su^cstcd  to  Mr.  Lowther  the  luppy  description  of  diem  collec- 
tively as  "  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Leader  ol 
■be  OppositioD."  It  was  curious  to  note  early  in  tlic  Scuion  in  what 
regular  rotation  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Forstcr,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr. 
Childers  assumed  the  functions  of  the  absent  Leader.  Sometimes 
the  change  was  elTected  on  alternate  nights ;  sometimes  the  Leader- 
ship was  invested  in  one  man  for  three  successive  nights  ;  but  the 
vuiation  was  inevitable,  and  Mr.  DisntelJ  was  doubtless  sincere  ia 
the  satis&ction  he  expressed  during  the  debate  on  the  Scotch  Church 
Patronage  Bill  when  noting  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  and  seeing  the 
prospect  of  the  end  of  this  condition  of  bewildering  uncertainty.  The 
pbcnomcnon  was  not,  however,  without  its  special  value  as  .ilTonling 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  candidates  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
ridiearsal.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  lirst,  and  throughout 
the  prevalent,  feeling  was  one  of  despair.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  a 
grea^  or  a  successful  party  leader,  falling  in  this  respect  lar  short  of 
fljcsltillof  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  the  great  gulf  that  is  fixed  between 
turn  and  the  most  promiwng  of  the  candidates  for  the  succession  of 
power  b  one  to  he  bridged  over  only  in  the  moment  of  direst  and 
most  absolute  necessity. 

Intellectually,    Mr.    Lowe    stands   on    the   ncatcsl    \ev«i    V\'^ 
Mr.  Gladatonc,  and   he    possesses  some    qvuliues  w^ucVv  vcaAi 
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recommend  him  for  promotion  to  the  Leadership  of  ihe  House 
of  Coniitions,  if  not  to  the  Premiership,  which,  it  will  be  wcU 
to  note  at  the  outset,  are  two  entirely  diiTcrcnt  things.  He  is 
a  skilful  debater,  thrusts  with  keen  and  poliihed  lance,  and 
parries  with  s  shield  of  fine  workmanship  held  with  easy  yet  strong 
fg[i\t.  He  would  be  great  at  "question  time,"  and  in  replying  on  a 
debate  the  House  would  be  treated  to  delightful  specimens  of 
caustic  oratory  in  the  course  of  which  solecisms  uttered  on  the  other 
side  would  be  infallibly  detected  and  incontinently  rent  to  shreds. 
But  A  l^-adcr  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  rule  by  intellect 
alone.  He  wants  judgment,  tact,  breadth  of  view,  command  of 
temper,  and  that  constitutional  quality  which  can  be  fully  described 
only  l>y  the  Frendi  word  bonhomie.  In  all  these  qualities  Mr.  Low 
is  deficient,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  hia  chances  of  succeeding 
Mr,  Gladstone  are  r.ircly  ever  discussed. 

To  mention  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  such  a  discussion  would  this  time 
last  year  have  appeared  to  be  a  joke.  But  within  the  few  weeks 
preceding  the  end  of  the  Session  the  ex-Solicilor-General  formally 
entered  himself  for  the  race,  and  must  be  considered  as  in  the  run- 
ning. It  is  no  new  or  unusual  thing  for  }'oung  men  to  enter  Parlia- 
it  with  tlie  fixed  resolve  to  make  a  lasting  rq>Htation,  and  widi  _ 
high  hope  of  success.  It  is  much  more  true  that  every  member  I 
oTParliamcDt  has  hid  away  in  his  desk  the  portfolio  of  Uic  PrmniCT 
than  that  every  soldier  carries  in  his  knapsack  the  baton  of  a  Field- 
Marshal.  A  single  successful  speech  may  draw  upon  a  timi  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  thereafter  his  future  is  under  his  own 
guidance.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  had  carefully  studied  the  hves  of 
successful  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  fortunate  in  hitting 
upon  the  safe  and  sure  way  to  success,  and  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
some  talent  for  treading  it.  Entering  Parliament  just  after  the 
heyday  of  the  Adullamiies,  the  mature  youth  whom  Oxford  had 
chosen  to  represent  it  became  seized  with  the  conviction  that  the 
cheapest  and  (]uickcst  way  to  gain  personal  importance  in  tl)c  House 
of  Commons  was  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  opposition — not  party 
opposition,  that  is  a  matter  of  course  to  which  every  man  adapts 
himself,  but  opposition  to  his  own  leaders.  To  sit  on  the  Liberal 
bendies  and  thwart  Mr,  Gladstone,  to  range  himself  on  the  Con- 
servative side  and  criticise  Mr.  Disraeli,  these  are  the  turo  courses 
open  to  the  young  member  ambitious  of  becoming  a  somebody  in  ■ 
the  House  of  Commons.  Predilection  for  Liberalism,  and  the  cit- 
cumstance  of  his  havmg  been  returned  by  the  liberal  electon  of 
Oxford,  naturally  dirccXed  Mr.  Vemon  Harcourt  to  what  was  then 
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the  Iktinistcria!  side  of  the  House,  where  he  of  course  look  his  seat 
below  the  gaiigwsf. 

Oj>porlunilies  of  racking  himself  notable  were  diligently  sought 
and  induslriously  used.  Tlic  hon.  and  learned  member  did  not 
wute  his  time  in  hunting  ground  game.  Mr.  GlatUtone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  vfcre  the  twin  objects  of  his  attention,  and  he  kept  in  their  com- 
pany and  shared  in  their  "  kicking  up  of  the  dust,"  even  though  it  were 
in  something  of  the  comparatively  minor  position  of  the  fly  on  the 
chariot  wheel.  A  commanding  figure,  a  good  voice,  a  sarcastic  style, 
a  hap]>y  gift  of  phrase-making,  a  fund  of  general  reading,  and  a 
lan-ycr-likc  faculty  of  mastering  a  brief  at  an  hour's  notice  combined 
to  make  liim  a  Parliamentary  speaker  decidedly  above  Uie  average. 
Somebody  lr)'ing  to  define  pleasure  has  said  it  consists  chieHy  in 
surprise.  Of  this  also  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  had  taken  count,  and 
till  by  repetition  the  tiling  palled  upon  die  accustomed  palate  the 
House  of  Commons  had  the  "  pleasure  "  of  hearing  a  professed  Liberal, 
after  having  jwid  some  compliments  to  his  chiefs,  suddenly  turn 
upon  them  and  in  bitter  words  denounce  their  course  of  procedure. 
No  one  knew  for  certain  when  Mr.  Vemon  Harcourt  rose  to  speak 
in  debate  which  side  he  would  espouse,  a  circumstance  that  of  itself 
lent  an  interest  to  his  intcqiosition,  and  the  excitement  was  clc\*crly 
kept  up  by  the  ostentatiously  impartial  manner  in  which  the  speaker 
alternately  administered  praise  and  blame.  An  able  man  who  pro- 
fesses himself  "  independent "  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  like  one 
stsnding  in  the  centre  of  a  poised  plank  on  either  end  of  which  a 
duld  sits.  Uy  the  slightest  motion  one  way  or  the  other  the  centre 
figure  can  sway  the  ends  at  his  pleasure;  and  similarly  a  skilful 
speaker  in  an  assembly  divided  by  a  shaq)  party  line  can  move  it  to 
applause  whidi  shall  be  continuous  and  in  the  aggregate  general. 
Speaking,  say,  from  the  Liberal  side,  he  begins  by  admissions  favour-  ■ 
able  to  the  opposite  jrarty,  which  are  rapturously  cheered  as  indicating 
dissension  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  After  a  while  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  notwiih»tan<ling  this  slate  of  things  the  right  hon-  gentleman  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  is  110  better  than  he  should  be,  whilst 
llie  parly  he  leads  has  many  gaping  joints  in  its  armour,  and  hereupon 
the  Uberals  cheer,  less,  it  is  true,  in  support  of  the  speaker  thnn  in 
triumph  over  their  momentarily  crest-fallen  opponents.  .\nd  so  the 
plank  is  set  in  motion,  now  one  end  in  high  elation,  now  the  other, 
whilst  the  figure  in  the  centre  folds  its  arms  and  muses  on  its  own 
mightiness.  'Wvt  trick  is  easily  detected  and  seems  easy  to  learn  and 
practise.  But  that  it  is  not  so  may  be  gathered  from  a  consideration 
of  less  adroit  practitioners — Mr.  C.  Lewis,  for  example,  who  during 
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die  last  Session  has  essayed  to  follow  on  ihc  Cooscrvaiive  side  tli« 
course  whidi  has  led  so  many  Liberal  politicians  to  the  Treasury 
bendi. 

It  was  Mt.  VcrnoD  Ilaicourt's  niisfonune  timt  he  was,  with  unusual 
promptitude  and  unanimity,  "  found  out,"  oi  at  least  the  House 
thought  it  had  "  found  him  out,"  which  foi  all  practical  purpOMi 
amounts  to  the  same.  At  the  period  india^ied,  which  specially  iii- 
dude»  tlie  Session  of  1873,  it  was  undentood  that  the  object  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  ambition  was  the  Solici[or-<>eoeral^p, 
md  it  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  for  reference  to  be  opcoly 
made  in  debate  to  the  existence  and  pressure  of  this  motive.  At  the 
cloK  of  the  Session  the  coveted  pri^  was  withm  his  grasp,  but  its 
poBsessioo  proved  almost  illusory,  leaving  him  only  a  kniglit's  titlis  to 
convince  liim  tliat  it  had  not  been  a  dream.  At  the  opening  of  the 
SeuiOQ  of  1874  he  was  Sir  William  Harcoun,  with  a  scat  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  and  tn  contact  with  circumstances  that  sug- 
gested the  passage  of  a  cycle  since  the  days  when  Vernon  Harcourt 
sat  below  the  gangway  opposite  and  twitted  "his  right  hon.  friend  tt 
tlic  hud  of  the  Government."  Here  was  a  collapse  of  a  great  schema 
and  just  when  the  patient  worker  had  stnigglcd  out  of  the  ranki^  and 
bad  his  place  and  his  cocked  hat  to  ride  with  the  staff  I  ^Vliat  was  to 
be  done?  There  were  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  might  throw 
in  his  lot  M'ith  his  colleagues,  wear  llieir  uniform,  do  sentry  work  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  go  out  under  lire  when  ordered,  vote  «idl 
thy  Whij),  and  in  due  time,  when  the  tide  turned,  crow  over  to  live 
Treasury  bench  once  more  as  Solicitor-General,  with  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  reversion  of  a  judgeship  as  the  reward  of  Etithful  service. 
Or  he  might  fling olThis  allegiance  to  his  chief,  deliberately  renounce 
his  chances  of  promotion  when  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  back  to  office, 
and,  defying  his  old  patron,  play  double  or  iiuils  with  Fortune.  After 
some  hesitation,  and  p.trtly  urged  on  by  circumstances,  Sir  W.  Har- 
court has  decided  upon  the  latter  course.  Had  Mr.  GladstMte  beoi 
firmly  seated  in  his  command  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  there  is 
little  doubt  that  his  ex-Solicitor- General  would  have  jo^ed  along 
with  such  equable  pace  as  nature  has  made  possible  to  him.  Kor 
some  weeks  he  did  so  travel,  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  the  ex- 
Ministerial  bench.  But  the  sight  of  the  apparenUy  open  Leadership 
and  of  his  colleagues  struggling  to  make  it  their  own  proved  too 
much  for  him,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  indecision  he  threw  nside 
his  unaccustomed  corks  and  struck  boldly  out  for  himself,  shainng 
his  course  right  up  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt's  new  departure  is  a  noteworthy  one ;  but  like  lut 
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earlier  advances  towards  Parliomentar}-  fame  it  is  tlie  result  railier  of 
Budy  and  iniiuiion  than  of  inluiiion  and  impuliw.  When  he  set  out 
on  his  career  for  the  Solicitor-<j(:ncraUhii)  he  adopted  as  his  own  the 
tactics  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  companions  in  the  Cave  o(  Adiillam,  and 
proving  an  adept  in  theirmanagemciit,  finally  succeeded  in  his  object. 
Flying  now  at  higher  game,  he  Ukcs  anotlicr  model  and  pureues 
a  difTercnt  course.  He  has  been  loolcin^'  buck  to  the  annals  of 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  findi  there  how  Sir  Robert  Peel,  taking 
on  the  Com  I.aw  qucslion  ihc  course  his  conscience  dictated,  for- 
feited the  allegiance  of  his  pally  and  weakened  his  own  portion,  and 
how  Mr.  Disraeli  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  malcontents, 
saying  out  in  bold  language  all  the  bitter  things  that  were  raskling  in 
the  heart  of  tlic  "  betrayed  "  Proieciionista.  Mr,  Disraeli's  action  at 
this  e|>och  proved  the  turning  jioint  in  his  Pailiamentaiy  career. 
Hitherto,  he  had  been  rather  endured  than  encouraged,  the  elder 
ftdk  among  the  party  with  which  he  had  allied  himself  looking  with 
itispicion  upon  the  young  man  who  came  down  to  the  House  with 
carefully  prepared  epigrams  and  not  too  pellucid  adumbrations  of  a 
new  philosophy,  and  who  was  in  personal  a.ipect  not  altogether  dis- 
similar from  Maud's  brother — 
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That  jevcUttt  niMi  of  millinery, 
Tliat  oded  and  curled  Aiiyiun  Bull, 
Smelling  of  muik  itiid  of  intolesce. 

But  there  was  no  one  ready  and  able  to  say  such  cruel  things  of  s 
great  Minister  tottering  to  his  foil  as  he,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
Hr.  Disneli  was  accepted  as  the  spokesman  ofa  party,  and  having  once 
gained  a  rcsjionsiblc  and  weighty  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
improved  his  opportunities  till  he  reached  the  highe«  eminence  of 
English  political  life.  It  is  possible  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  uik  ■ 
conscious  of  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  line  of  conduct 
suddenly  Liken  by  him  in  the  last  Session  and  that  adopted  by  the 
pnaent  Prime  Minister  more  than  a  quarter  of  acentuiy  ago.  But  in 
any  case  the  coinddencc  is  remarkable,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
WMch  how  far  tustory  will  repeat  itself  to  the  end.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  is  reassuring  to  remember  that  between  the  delivery  of  the  speech  in 
whicJi  Mr.  Disraeli  likened  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  traitorous  Turkish 
admiral  and  bis  promotion  to  the  Premiership  twenty-two  long  years 
elapsed. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  that  Mr.  Forstcr  seemed  t  promising  can- 
didate, whose  only  possible  rival  in  public  estimation  was  Mr. 
CardwclL      This  view  was,  however,  held  most  strongly  b-j  »itf«fc 
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whose  acquaintance  vnth  the  right  hon.  gendcmaD  was  confined 
reading  the  reports  of  his  speeches  in  the  newspapers.      To  pi 
familiar  with  the  manner  of  Mr.  Fotster  some  ^ve  obstacles  to  h 
tocoessful  I^eadersUip  will  occur.   He  is  not  a  jileosing  speaker,  yet 
ve;y  fond  of  talking,  and  on  occasions  when  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Leadership  he  has  entangled  maticis  and 
aggravated  difficulties  by  officious  intcrrerence.     Of  course  this  is  a 
failing  of  inexperience,  and  if  duly  installed  in  the  office  he  migl 
Icom  that  great  secret  of  from  time  to  lime  judiciously  saying  no' 
of  nhicb  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  master.      But  Mr.  I-'otstcr  has  the 
fault  of  heaviness.    The  light,  nervous,  skilful  hand  which  sometimes 
by  a  slight  turn  steer»  a  stonnful  assembly  out  from  under  the  clotids 
and  among  the  rocks  into  the  sunshine  and  the  calm,  would  be  fou: 
wanting  in  him.     Like  some  other  of  the  Candidates  he  is  lacking  i 
that  faculty  of  playful  humour  which  stood  hord  ralmciston  in  sui 
good    stead,  and  which,  possessed  in  another  phase,  makes  Mr. 
Disraeli  a  successful  Leader  of  the  House.     Mr.  Forster  xomelima 
seems  conscious  of  this  felling  and  gallantly  attempts  to  overcome  it. 
But  the  rcstilt  is  r.ot  satisfactory — at  least  to  the  audience.     The  fiia 
itself  is  not  of  a  high  class,  and  the  ungainly  motions  with  which  oo 
lliese  occasions  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  body  curiously  \ibrales, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  intermission  of  a  scries  of  chucklet  and 
the  violent  raising  of  a  voice  at  no  time  musical,  malces  the  proce» 
of  parturition  a  painful  one.     Mr,  Forster  had  the  good  fortune  to  be    • 
brought  into  prominence  as  a  Minister  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  a  measure  to  the  main  principle  of  which  every  one  wished  welL 
It  is  distinctly  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  series  of  articles  H 
of  which  this   is  the  supplement  to  discuss  political  beariqgt  or 
positions.     But  it  may  be  observed,  as  being  a.  'notorious  foci,  tiiat 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  Mr.  Forster  has  lost  the  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  which  once 
buoyed  him  up ;  and  the  remark  is  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  that  one  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  to  make 
the  House  much  more  impatient  of  those  peculiarities  of|)er»>iul 
manner  which  as  the  Sessions  roll  on  become  railier  more  thaa  less 
marked. 

Like  that  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  the  candidature  of  Mr,  Goschen 
and  Mr.  Childers  is  not  to  be  seriously  discussed  at  the  present 
juncture.  Their  time  may  come,  but  it  is  not  yet  Botli  right  hon. 
gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  character  an  able  adminis- 
trators  sod  as  debaters  not  to  be  scorned  in  a  pitched  bottle  But  ■ 
neither  has  shown  himself  gifted  with  the  heaven-bom  genius  thsi 
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made  Pill's  accession  to  the  PrcmienhiiJ  in  his  twrcnty-foiirth  year 
appear  a  natural  sf  ijucncc  of  ihc  occurrence  of  a  vacancy ;  and  neither 
ia  ofsuHicicntly  long  slnnding  to  claim  promotion  by  right  of  seniority 
or  service.  During  the  last  Session  Mr.  Ooschcn  startled  the  House 
by  appeauinjL;.  for  one  night  only,  in  quite  a  new  character.  When 
in  office,  and  indeed  on  ordinary  occoiions,  he  addre«»es  the  Hcitise 
in  a  timid,  haU  apologctical  manner,  and  in  langviagc  which  well 
beseems  his  mien.  On  the  night  when  the  last  stage  of  the  Licensing 
Uill  was  reached,  it  being  apparently  hit  turn  to  speak  for  "  the 
party,"  he  attacked  the  Government  in  general  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  particular  in  a  lively,  bitter,  and  sarcastic  speech,  which  was 
really  in  very  good  style  and  would  have  done  credit  to  Mr.  Lowe 
himsclC  It  is  true  tliat  the  effect  wa.s  tomewhat  marred  by  the  rif;ht 
hoo.  gentleman's  holding  his  hat  with  one  hand  behind  his  back  at  he 
spoke,  seduloudy  standing  clear  of  the  table,  and  presenting  on  (he 
vliole  an  appearance  of  nervous  preparation  for  instant  flight  that 
suggested  a  design  10  put  on  his  hat  and  make  a  run  for  it  as  soon 
as  he  had  said  all  that  was  on  his  mind.  But  the  speech  was  em- 
phatically a  good  one,  and  created  in  the  minds  of  hearers  not  only 
surprise  but  expeciation. 

The  Marquis  of  Harttngton's  candidature  for  the  Leadership  is 
cenainly  not  of  his  own  proposing.  His  lordship  has  never  pushed 
himself  forward,  yet  his  name  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  that 
the  outside  public  have  grown  quite  familiar  with  the  prospect  of 
such  a  phenomenon  as  a  "  Hariiiigion  Ministry."  There  was  once, 
nay  twice,  in  modem  history  a  Melbourne  Administration,  and  there 
»  therefore  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  Hartington  Ministry. 
On  the  whole  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  stands  higher  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  debater  than  did  Viscount  Melbourne  at  the  time  he  was 
called  ujion  to  siKxeed  Karl  Grey  at  the  Treasury.  Bui  the  lyi)c  of 
man  is  such  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  nuking  of  Premiers  only 
in  periods  of  difficulty  such  as  that  which  followed  on  the  retirement 
of  Eail  Grey  in  1834.  Entering  Parliament  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  very  soon  had  an 
opening  made  for  him  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  successively  as 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Under-Secretary  for  War.  Secretary  of  Slate 
fof  War,  Postmaster- General,  and  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Ireland,  he 
has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  oFhcial  administrative  duty. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  never  said  a  striking  thing  and 
never  done  a  bold  one,  following  steadily  the  beaten  path  of  ofticial 
life,  doing  thoroughly,  intelligently,  and  well  the  thing  that  lay  to  his 
hand.    As  a  speaker  he    barely   succeeded  in    commanding   the 
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attCDtioo  of  the  Houm  even  whcD  his  official  position  made  hts  words 
momeDtous,  and  out  of  ofHce  he  has,  perforce,  grown  acctutonied  10 
speak  before  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches.  He  invarUbly 
takes  a  common  sense  view  of  the  (luestion  under  discusxton,  but  he 
never  tuccceds  in  nuking  common  sense  attnctivc.  He  is  one  ol 
those  men  with  rtcpcct  to  whom  it  is,  in  the  interest  of  a  large  number 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  should  have  chanced 
to  an:o|{aic  the  rare  position  in  life  of  a  Duke's  heir,  for  he  was  sure 
to  have  earned  a  comfortable  living  liad  he  been  born  in  ctr 
cuinstanccs  that  would  have  thrown  him  entirely  on  his  own 
resources.  In  brief,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  is  a  hard  workiof. 
conscientious,  stoUd  man,  wearing  all  the  polish  he  was  capable  of 
receiving  60m  high  education  and  social  intercourse,  bat  withal  some- 
what siuly  io  iDeaner,  greatly  impreued  with  the  vast  gulf  that  b 
fixed  between  a  Marquis  and  a  man  to  the  despite  o(  the  lattei, 
innocent  of  the  slightest  spark  of  humour,  guiltle»  of  gracefulness  of 
'  diction,  and  free  from  the  foibles  of  fanciful  thought. 

All  these  poinu  appear  10  converge  upon  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  should  become 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  appearance  is  not  deceptive.  But  if 
we  alter  the  way  of  putting  the  fact,  and  instead  of,  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  the  present  (lovemment  and  did  in  respect  of  its  predecessor, 
talking  of  Mr,  Disraeli  as  Prime  Minister,  or  Mr.  CJjdstonc  as 
Premier,  discuss  the  probability  of  a  "  Hariington  Ministry,"  wc  will 
see  that  the  tiling  is  not  only  probable,  Init— ^uppoiing  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  be  exclusively  considered  as  the  source  whence 
Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  in  the  Premiership  is  to  be  drawn — that  it 
even  recommends  itself  as  a  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Sudi 
a  Leader  as  is  here  sketched  possesses  a  broad  bosom  of  respectable 
mediocrity  upon  which  a  dozen  heads  aching  with  jealousy  and 
burning  with  ambition  might  pcacehilly  repose.  Mr.  Forsler  wooU 
not  consent  to  serve  under  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Lowe  would  sooro  to 
hold  office  under  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Goschcn  and  Mr,  Cbilders  arc 
as  Damon  and  Phythias  in  friendly  counsel  and  co-operation  in  naval 
alVairs,  but  if  one  were  tailed  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
other  must  perforce  be  passed  over,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince 
him  that  the  selection  had  been  made  wholly  iu  accordaiKe  with  that 
principle  by  the  rigid  adoption  of  which  the  world  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  reached  its  present  stale  of  perfection.  The  elevation 
of  Lord  Hariington  to  the  titular  Premiership  would  leave  the 
ambitious  youth  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  exactly  as  they  now 
stand,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  removal  of  the  figure  in  wl 
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colotBot  shadow  they  have  hitherto  n-Alked,  like  Gulliver's  com- 
panions  to  LillipuL  The  Marquix  of  Hartinj[U>n  would  rvign 
but  would  not  govern,  and  the  country  would  be  bleeed  and  rmcii- 
fied  by  the  How  of  the  stream  of  the  united  counsel  of  a  republic  of 
great  men. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  of  the  candidate  for  the 
Leadership  of  the  Liberal  parly  as  if  the  House  of  Coniinong  were 
the  sole  resource  of  the  elcctore.  Thai  course  has  been  taken  in 
deference  to  llie  practice  commonly  followed  in  similar  tpeai- 
lations.  But  it  appears  to  me  obvious  that  if  the  necessity 
for  supplying  a  Liberal  Premier  were  to  arise  to-morrow  it 
would,  putting  Mr.  Gladstone  on  one  side,  be  met  by  a  drafi  on 
the  House  of  I^rds,  Earl  Granville  b  perhaps  not  a  robust  poll- 
ticiao,  but  he  11,  possibly  for  that  reason,  an  admirable  Leader  of  a 
party.  During  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  and  with  oflicial  cares 
of  an  engrossing  character  on  his  hands,  Earl  Granville  managed  so 
to  manipulate  affairs  in  the  House  of  Lords  tliat  only  on  the  rarest 
occasions  was  the  country  reminded  that  the  Goverament  of  which 
he  was  the  represcDiativc  there  stood  in  a  hopeless  minorilj-.  Suave 
in  manner,  linn  in  purpose,  intimate  with  men  and  things  at  home 
and  abroad,  schooled  in  diplomacy,  practised  in  administration, 
popular  everywhere,  an  able  and  a  ready  speaker,  Earl  Granville  is  a 
man  who  would  unite  under  his  Leadeiship  all  save  the  extremest 
rank  of  llic  Liberal  parly.  A  Ministry  formed  under  his  auspices 
would  be  broad'iMsed  and  strong,  for  his  lordship  is  a  man  without 
animosities  and  without  adversaries.  He  could  invite  whom  he 
pleased  to  take  oflicc  with  htm,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
acidities  of  some  of  his  possible  colleagues  finding  solution 
in  the  impentirbahle  good  temper  and  tireless  geniality  of  the 
Premier.  On  the  Liberal  side  tlie  difticully  in  finding  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  not  in  respect  of  his  position  as  Premier, 
but  in  that  of  his  office  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  lo 
state  the  truth  briefly  there  is  no  one  on  the  fronl  Opposition  bench 
who  has  given  any  comforting  signs  of  capacity  worthily  to  succeed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  this  department.  Had  Mr.  Cardwcll  remained  in  the 
Lower  House  the  dilticulty  would  have  disappeared,  and  with  him  as 
Leader  there,  and  Karl  Granville  as  Premier  directing  the  course  of 
business  "in  another  place,"  the  foundations  of  a  strong  Ministry 
would  already  have  been  laid.  But  Mr.  Cardwcll  is  otherwise 
disposed  0^  and  eomc  when  the  necessity  may,  the  new  Leader  of 
the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  probably  have  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  half-dozen    men  whose  names  liavc  been 
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mentioned.  This  being  so,  it  seems  natural  that,  from  his  pdilical 
wci^:;bl,  Mr.  Forster  should  be  selected.  But  it  is  not  impossible 
that  personal  considerations  already  hinted  at  would  interfere  with 
the  succe»  of  the  proposal,  and  in  that  event  the  I.eader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  the  Martiuix  of  Harlington — on  the 
whole  the  be*t  choice  that  poverty-stricken  circiimstance*  will  pennil. 

On   the  Conservative  side  the  ijucstion  of  a  successor  to  thtj 
Leadership  of  the  party  lies  in  much  narrower  compass.      Here,  aj^ 
with  the  Liberals,  there  is  only  one  possible  successor  to  the  Premier- 
ship, and  here  ag^n,  that  successor  being  s  peer,  there  arises  the 
necessity  for  the  nomination  of  a  I.«ader  of  the  Hou!«e  of  Commons. 
Lord  Derby  is  one  of  the  extremely  few  instances  of  KnglLth  politicuni 
whose  reputation  has  been  made  by  panegyrics  in  newspapers  and  ia 
the  absence  of  any  foundation  adequate  lo  the  superstructure.   A  long 
time  ago,  whilst  the  earl  was  still  Lord  Stanley,  he  made  a  speech 
somewhere  which  sonic  leading  newspaper  remarked  contained  "»:m 
common  sense  view  of  (he  iiuesiion."    On  a  subsc<juent  occasion  hilfl 
lordship  deliveied  another  address  on  a  different  subject  at  a  new 
place,  and  three  newspapers  simullaneously  published  leading  articles 
in  which  it  v.-as,  remarked  that  "  Lord  Stanley  had  taken  a  common 
sense  view  of  the  question."     Since  that  period  the  ball  thus  set 
rolling  has  gathered  impetus  and   bulk,    till   to-day  the    morning 
after  the  delivery  of  any  speech  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  certain  lo  be 
joiirnalisiically  marked  with  a  score  of  white  chalks  decbuiog  thatj 
here  at  last  we  have  "  the  common  sense  view  of  the  questioiL'*  Ta 
say  that  the  earth  is  round  when  it  is  open  to  a  man  lo  allege  that  i 
is  flat  is  obnously  to  take  a  common  sense  view  of  the  question- 
But  there  is  nothing  very  new  or  helpful  in  the  assertion,  and  much 
cf  Lord  Derby's  public  utterance  is  not  beyond  the  charge  of  beiogH 
akin  to  this  sort  of  "  common  sense."     It  will  be  remembered  what 
an  ccslacy  of  deligin  we  were  all  thrown  into  only  a  few  months  ago 
when  his  lordship,  addressing  a  Young  Men's  .\ssociation  in  Lanca> 
shire,  told  the  enthralled  audience  to  re.id  good  books,  to  be  indu 
trious,  to  be  moral,  and  to  take  care  of  their  health.     Here  truly  ' 
"  the  common  sense  view  of  the  question  "  of  Hie,  and  though  upon 
analysis  we  seem  to  have  heard  or  read  it  before  we  are  none  the  less 
conscious  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  claim  upon  our  admiration,  or  less  pro- 
fuse in  our  applause  of  his  sterling  qualities.     It  may  be  that  Loid 
Derby  is  a  plain  sort  of  a  man,  of  phlcgmatical  tempemment,  gifted 
with  a  full  average  measure  of  intelligence,  which  he  has  cultintcd  with 
imich  industry  and  which  he  applies  to  the  passing  events  of  the  dif 
will)  faiily  successful  issues.     Perhaps  the  truth  about  him  may  be 
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found  in  ihc  remark  Lord  Alihorpc  was  »-ont  to  make  with  respect  to 
hiniself — "  Nature  intended  rue  to  be  a  grazier,  but  men  iD&ist  u|ioii 
making  me  a  statesmau. "  However  lliis  be,  tJie  Earl  uf  Derby  is 
the  predestined  succesNor  of  his  Htnngely  mated  friend  and  colleague 
in  the  titular  Leadership  of  .tny  fuluru  Conscn'ntive  Ministry. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  choice  of  Leadership  of  the 
Conservative  ranks  lies  between  two  men,  Mr.  (lathorne  Hardy 
and  Sir  StalTord  Notthcote^  Either  would  acquit  himself  kcU 
by  comparison  with  possible  leaden  on  tlie  other  side.  There 
is  a  wondeirulty  wise  and  statesmanlike  air  about  Sir  Stafford 
Nonhcotc  as  he  sits,  spectacled  and  bcoxdcd.  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  which  of  itself  would  go  a  long  way  towards  acquiring 
the  confidence  and  the  submission  of  the  House.  Ilut  the  light 
hon.  bnixHiet  is  not  dejiendeiit  on  his  personal  aspect  alone  for  his 
daim  to  nipremacy.  He  is  not  a  good  s])eaker  but  he  is  a  ready 
onct  sets  a  long  way  through  a  question,  and  can,  if  need  be,  de^-erly 
fence  with  it.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  tact,  is  fair-minded,  honour- 
able, frank,  and  now  and  then  displays  tittle  flashes  of  humoious 
perception  which  arc  as  precious  as  solitary  stars  twinkling  in  an 
Apparently  hopelessly  murky  sky.  He  is  always  listened  to  with  that 
respect  the  House  of  Commons  intuitively  feels  and  liberally  awards 
to  any  man  who  has  succeeded  in  coDvmcing  it  that  be  is  an  honest 
and  a  clear  tliinJier,  and  tliui  he  personally  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Mr.  Gaihorac  Hardy  is,  however,  the 
surer  of  the  reversion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  second  ofi'ice,  because  he 
alone  of  all  the  candidates  has  a  following.  To  the  country  gentle- 
men die  Secretary  of  Siato  for  War  is,  except  perhaps  in  his  views  on 
the  RcgiiLitioii  of  Public  \\'onihiiJ,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  model 
of  what  a  Conservative  Leader  should  be.  Mr,  Disraeli,  it  is  true, 
somehow  or  other  pilots  ihcm  into  harbour  when  the  sea  h  rough 
•nd  into  the  fair  anchorage  of  power  when  winds  and  wuvis  are 
propitious.  But  they  cannot  understand  how  he  docs  it  and  are 
vagaely  suspldous  ibal,  howc\'er  it  be,  it  b  not  likely  to  have 
been  actomplinhed  on  reall)'  sound  Conservative  principles.  With 
Mr.  Caihomc  Hardy  the  case  is  different.  His  mind  is  not 
SO  fiu-  above  the  level  of  that  of  the  hereditary  Conservative 
that  its  method  of  working  may  not  be  grasped  by  him 
and  its  processes  of  procedure  understood.  Mentally  he  Is  so 
far  above  the  rank  and  fdc  that  the  principle  of  Leadership 
may  be  introduced,  and  yet  not  so  far  that  the  idea  of  com- 
panionship and  iocclligcnt  mutual  assist:incc  is  altogether  eliminated 
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from  the  compact  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  would  make  a  moit 
accqitable  Leader  to  the  large  majority  of  CoaservatiTe  memben  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  /out  de  mimx,  he  would  be  fiiiity 
popular  on  the  other  side.  But  here,  as  in  the  change  prognosti- 
cated when  Mr.  Gladstone's  final  retirement  makes  room  for  a 
successor,  the  House  of  Commons  will  suffer  a  grievous  loss,  genius 
giving  place  to  clever  mediocrity  and  facile  officialism. 


([THOU'I'  datiDiiig  for  l-'redcrick  Lcniatiic  the  very 
highest  place  among  hutrionic  arlUls,  1  may  say  of 
him  ttuLt  ia  origiiudily  and  ciidlcss  resource  of  variety 
tiis  talent  mut  never  e<iualled.  Tike  the  accouni.s 
of  the  draiDfttic  critics  of  the  time :  read  the  articles  of  the  most 
emiueot  and  moit  difficult  to  please :  Th<:ophilc  Gauiicr,  Jutes 
Jaota,  Sainte-Bcuvc ;  it  was  no  easy  task  to  run  the  gauntlet 
atniilii  these  princes  of  criticism  without  bearing  the  ordeal  of  a 
sling  ot  two ;  but  when  tlicy  speak  of  I'rtdcrick  Lcnultie  they 
descend  (rom  ihcir  judicial  stool  and  swell  the  ranks  of  common 
admirers.  The/  speak  of  him  not  as  of  a  mere  interpreter  of  the 
creations  of  others,  m  a  inadiinc  that  gives  body  to  the  personage, 
but  OS  of  an  equal  who  can  mingle  with  the  most  illustrious  ar.d  win 
respea  at  their  hands. 

The  creator  of  Robert  Macaire  was  gifted  with  the  most  complex 
and  liizarrt  genius  of  his  jieriod.  A  kind  of  Proteus  of  the  drama,  he 
delighted  in  grappling  with  pbys  that  would  have  awed  the  boldest 
of  the  bold,  ia  undertaking  impersonations  whereof  the  variety,  the 
sudden  transition  from  humour  to  tragedy,  from  farce  to  drama,  from 
laughter  to  tears  might  have  tried  the  capacity  of  live  or  six  actors  at 
the  same  time.  Being  a  spoiled  child  of  nature,  he  was  likewise 
spoiled  by  the  pubh'c,  over  whom  he  exercl&ed  such  an  induence  as 
DO  other  actor  ever  possessed.  This  strange  fascination,  howe\er, 
was  not  restricted  to  the  mobik  vulgus.  Heiiiiich  Heine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamartine'paid  their  tribute  to  the  great  artist.  "  Incom- 
parably the  finest  acting  I  ever  saw,"  wrote  Charles  Dickens 
from  Paris,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  "  I  saw  last  night  at 
the  Ambigu.  They  have  revived  that  old  piece  once  immensely 
popolat  in  London  under  the  name  of  '  'I'hirty  Years  of  n 
Gambler's  Life.'  Old  Lemaltre  plays  his  famous  character, 
and  never  did  I  sec  anything  in  art  so  exahedly  horrible  and 
awful.  In  the  earlier  acts  he  was  so  well  made  up,  and  so  Hgh 
and  io  active,  that  he  really  looked  sufficiently  young.    B^iV  vr  ^\t 
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last  two,  when  he  had  grown  old  and  niijierable,  \\e  did  the  fa>ta. 
thin^  I  rcaily  believe,  that  arc  within  Ihc  power*  of  acting, 
or  three  limes  a  great  cry  of  horror  went  all  lound  the  house. 
he  met  in  the  iiin-prd  the  traveller  whom  he  murders,  and  firat 
his  money,  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  came  into  hix  head — and 
eyes^was  fU  truthful  as  it  was  tcrriGc  This  traveller  being  a  good 
fclkiw,  f;ivcs  him  uine.  Vou  should  sec  the  dim  rcmembiaacc  of 
hix  liettec  days  lliat  comes  over  him  when  he  takes  the  glass,  and  in 
a  strange  daied  way  tnakeH  as  if  he  were  going  to  totich  llie  other 
man's,  or  do  tome  airy  thing  with  it,  :uid  then  stojit,  and  Aingf 
the  contents  down  his  hot  tliioat,  as  if  he  were  pouring  it  into  a  lime- 
kiln. Bui  tliis  was  nothing  to  what  follows,  after  he  has  done  the 
murder  and  comes  home  with  a  basket  of  provisions,  a.  rag|;ed  pocket 
full  of  money,  and  a  badly  washed  right  hand,  which  his  Utile  gid 
finds  out.  After  the  child  asked  him  if  he  had  hurt  his  hand,  his 
going  aside,  turning  himself  round,  and  looking  over  all  hit  dotlus 
for  s])ols,  was  so  inexjinessibly  dreadful  that  it  really  scared  me.  He 
called  for  wine,  and  the  sickness  that  came  upon  him  when  he  saw 
the  colour  was  one  of  the  things  that  brought  out  tliat  curious  cry  V 
have  spoken  of  from  the  audience.  Tlien  he  (ell  into  a  soit 
bloody  mist,  and  went  on  till  the  end  groping  about,  with  no  mind 
for  anything  except  making  liis  fortune  by  staking  ihjt  money,  and! 
8  faint,  dull  kind  of  love  for  the  child,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
satisfy  oneself  by  saying  enough  of  such  a  magnificent  perfonnaQce. 
I  have  never  seen  him  come  near  its  finest  points  in  anything  else: 
He  said  two  things  in  a  way  that  would  atone  put  him  far  apart  &Dia 
ail  other  actors  :  one  to  his  wife,  when  he  has  exultingly  shown  bcc 
the  money,  and  she  has  asked  him  how  he  got  it — '  1  found  it ' — and' 
the  other  to  his  old  companion  and  tempter,  when  he  charged  him 
with  having  killed  the  traveller,  and  he  suddenly  went  headlong 
mad  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  howled  out  '  It  wasn't  1  who 
murdered  hira  ;  it  was  misery  1 '  And  such  a  dress,  such  a  face,  and 
above  all  such  an  extraordinary  wicked  thing  as  he  made  of  a  knotted  jl 
branch  of  a  tree,  which  was  bis  walking-stick,  from  the  moment " 
when  tlie  idea  r^ine  into  his  liead.  1  could  write  pages  about 
him.  It  is  an  impression  quite  uneffaceable.  He  got  half  boastAiI 
of  that  walking-stick  to  himself  and  half  afraid  of  it,  and  didn't  know 
whedier  to  be  grimly  pleased  that  it  had  the  jagged  end,  or  to  hate  ir 
and  be  horrilied  at  it.  He  sat  at  a  little  table  in  tlie  iim-yard 
drinking  with  the  traveller,  and  tliis  horrible  slick  got  between  theni| 
like  the  devil,  while  he  counted  the  uses  he  could  put  the  moocy  to.' 
Mt.  Forsler,  who  i^iuotes  this  magniiicent  eocomiuiD,  justly  adds  ilui 
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liinltre  could  receive  no  finer  tribute.  There  can  be  little  tloubt 
thai  the  peculiar  hem  of  his  artiittic  tenipenunent  was  exactly  of  a  kind 
which  mirt!  I»vc  [produced  on  Charles  Dickens  the  unefTacealilc  im- 
pression he  spc^iks  of.  This  rapturous  jud};mcnt,  however,  had  been 
preceded  by  others  not  less  enihu&ia^tic  from  men  3s  illustnous. 
Lenultre,  within  whose  scope  it  was  to  render  every  feature  of 
cometly  and  tragedy,  who  could  be  inexpressibly  trivial  as  the 
thiJbfiHur  Je  Paris  and  c^'niCAl  as  Robert  Macaire,  who  could 
rise  to  the  highest  poetry  in  "  Kuy  Itlos,"  be  grossly  farcical  in 
*'  PayasBC,"  and  such  as  Dickens  described  him  in  "Thirty  Years  of 
a  Gambler's  Life,"  for  once  in  a  liiindrcd  years  stepped  over  the  chasm 
tikat  divides  the  interpreter  of  a  work  from  its  author ;  and  whiie  ia 
many  circumstances  he  doted  on  winning  Csvour  for  a  third-rate 
play  by  the  strength  of  liis  tnlenl,  he  rendered  the  creations  of  Dumas 
and  Hugo  in  a  manner  which  kept  his  audience  in  doubt  as  to  who, 
the  actor  or  the  author,  was  most  to  be  admired. 

A  comedian's  fame  b  not  Lemaltrc's  only  title  to  remembrance. 
By  his  brilliant  v.-ii,  the  independent  tone  of  his  life,  and  the  influence 
hebroughitobear  on  the  most  cvenifiil  period  of  the  history  of  French 
literature,  he  became  one  of  ttic  striking  personalities  of  the  day. 
Bui.  OR  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  well  in  his  place  in  tlie  society  of 
which  he  reproduced  ihc  different  types  to  ideal  perfection  before  tlie 
fool-iights,  and  the  vein  of  writing  wherein  he  found  means  of  showing 
his  qiulities  in  their  best  light  was  so  nicely  adapted  to  his  impetuous 
temperament  and  artistic  waywardness,  that  it  is  ns  hard  lo  imagine 
how  contemporary  tlramatists  could  have  dispensed  with  him  as  to 
realise  how  Lemaitre  could  have  done  without  them.  Had  his 
appearance  occurred  ten  years  earlier,  his  natural  gifts,  under  the 
pressure  of  old-fashioned  ideas  of  histrionic  art  and  a  narrow 
insight  of  dramatic  construction,  might  possibly  have  been  emas- 
culated, and  Lcmaltre  might  have  gained  an  honourable  place 
as  a  second  rate  tragedian  at  the  Com^die  Fran^ise.  But  he 
sprang  up  just  when  an  entirely  new  style  of  writing  for  the  stage 
necessarily  demanded  a  new  style  of  acting,  and  to  him  the  romantiquc 
movement  owed  much  of  its  boldness  and  success.  To  gratify  the 
boundless  originality  of  the  comedian,  literary  innovators  trod  on  the 
toes  of  conventional  authors  with  more  recklessness  than  they  would 
have  Iwen  caiiable  of  if  Lemaitre's  audacity  and  the  success  it  met 
had  not  incited  them  to  trespass  on  unexplored  ground.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  when  writing  si>eciatly  for  an  actor  came  to  some 
good.  Id  some  sort  Lemalire  was  the  counterpart  of  Hugo,  Souli*^, 
Alexandre  Dum.is,  and  others  following  in  the  same  track  ;  they  Qa\'j 
Voi-XUI,,  N.S.  iS;^.  o  «i 
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could  devise  chiunctcn  in  which  the  artist  could  display  his  gemiu 
in  its  full  brndlh,  while  tl  was  in  the  power  of  do  other  besides 
Lemaltre  to  give  a  flesh  and  bone  presentation  of  their  types  sucli 
as  they  saw  ihera  in  the  mind's  eye.  In  fine,  he  was  the  right  n»a 
in  the  right  place.  He  had  the  defects  and  qualities  of  his  blood : 
wayward,  haughty,  pcttilant,  eccentric,  capable  of  the  most  proftise 
geucrotity  and  of  the  queerest  freaks,  he  was  the  only  man  who 
dictated,  OS  it  were,  to  a  public  the  most  difficult  to  please  in  the 
world,  and  for  twenty  years  he  twisted  Paris  round  his  little  finger. 
When,  after  a  more  than  usually  impertinent  breach  of  relations 
between  stage  and  public,  he  was  received  with  a  hurricane  of  fabso 
and  groans,  the  terms  in  which  he  dared  to  address  the  house 
so  humorous  that  his  olTence  was  soon  condoned. 

Lilcc  most  grc.1t  artists,  Frederick  Lemaltrc  made  his  first  .iltempls 

amidst  general  indifference.     His  father,  an  architect  of  Havre,  wouM 

rather  have  had  him  construct  houses  than  characters,  but  the  yotng 

man's  preferences  were  too  strong  to  brook  paternal  conlradicdoa 

Fredcricl;  went  to  Paris  in  1810,  for  whenever  a  provincial  Frmchman 

is  expected  to  do  anything  good,  he  straightway  is  sent  to  the  capi 

t>uring  two  years  he  studied  with  much  real  at  that  admirable 

tution  the  Consenatoire,  which  has  done  more  towards  the  pre: 

tion  of  a  high  standard  of  acting  in  France  than  anything  or  anybody 

beside.    The  Conservatoire  has  always  been  managed  on  somctriiat 

antiiguated   rules,    but  it  keeps  in   movement  a   constant  cunent 

of   emulation  among  aspirants.      Wlien    in    i8ja   a   compeliiion 

took  place  between  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  the  declaraatory 

diKplay  of  Frederick  Lemaftre  was  hailed  by  the  judges  with  mingled 

amusement  and  indignation,  and  he  was  unanimously  sent  about  hJi 

business.     In  spite  of  the  orthodox  teaching  of  hts  professors  he 

had  been  unable  to  silence  his  j'eaming  towards  pafisionate  clocuttoo 

and  unsparing  gesture.     People  looked  upon  him  as  upon  a  y 

savage  whose  place  was  rather  among  clowns  than  in  the  ranks 

tragedians.      Luckily  for  Lemaitrc   the  revolution  which  was 

to  take  place  both  in  literature  and  politics  was  already  bi 

Meanwhile,  as  a  young  savage  it  was  lety  natural  that  be  sh< 

appear  in  that  guise  on  the  stage ;  and  when,  after  many  disapjioii 

mcnts  and  a    discouraging    imanimily  on    the    part    of    theairii 

managers  to  decline  his  services,  he  applied  to  the  director  of 

Varift^s  Amusantes,  this  official  made  him  a  magnanimous  tendtr 

of  the  part  of  a  lion  in  a  queer  play  called  "  Pyramc  ct  Thhbi" 

Thus  it  was  that  the  great  Frederick  made  his  dibit,  hopfung  on  hi»i 

ioccs  and  in  the  skin  of  a  wild  beasL    At  that  period,  indeed,  i 
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seemed  u  if  he  were  doomed  lo  ihe  prcscDtalion  gf  aninuls,  having 
transferred  his  quarlcra  from  the  F&ntaisics  Amusaotcs  to  the 
Franconi  Circus,  whose  jomhlul  public  he  delighted  under  various 
skins.  However,  he  managed  lo  advance  a  «ep,  and  played 
dumb  personages  al  the  ThiSltre  des  Fanambutes-  There  he 
lingered  for  some  months.  The  Odfon  freed  hi*  tongue  and  gave 
him  opportunities  to  prove  his  talent  in  old  tragedies.  But  that,  no 
moie  thit)  the  part  of  Hatlc<]uin,  was  in  his  benL  ^Vhat  he  wanted 
was  freedom  to  create  and  to  appear  such  ax  nature,  and  not  schooling, 
had  made  him. 

In  1817  M.  Harel,  a  manager  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  Saint- 
Kfanin  well  known  for  a  knack  of  alighting  on  talent  others  had  failed  to 
tunj  lo  account,  saw  LemalCre  and  immediately  perceived  al!  that 
was  to  be  got  out  of  such  a  man.  It  wa.t  in  "  L'Aubergc  des  Adrcts  " 
that  he  began  in  eimest  his  long  career  of  triumph,  and  this  i\xa  on 
the  way  to  fame  was  of  the  most  brilliant  description.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  Frederick  Lcmaltre's  actbg  was  that  he  created  his  type 
accoidii^  lo  his  own  notion.^,  instead  of  following  the  author's  indi- 
cations :  and,  curioui^ly  enough,  his  interpretation  eventually  turned 
out  to  realise  a  character  such  as  the  author  had  seen  it  in  imagina- 
tion. This  creative  faculty  Frederick  displayed  in  his  first  suc^rcss 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  .impersonation.  "  L'Aubcigc  des 
Adrets"  introduced  the  well-known  character  of  Robert  Macair«; 
in  the  hands  of  JLcmattre,  it  became  the  most  appalling  incar- 
nation of  modem  cynicism.  In  studying  his  part  Frederick,  much 
to  his  regret,  had  been  induced  10  follow  the  spirit  of  the  joint 
authcars:.  Success  had  not  yet  given  the  future  master  of  comedians  the 
privilege  of  following  hi.t  own  course,  but  he  declared  tlial  the  part  of 
Robert  Macairc  was  absolutely  negative  such  as  it  was  conceived,  and 
the  public  confirmed  his  opinion  by  hissing  the  whole  piece.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  the  play  rose  again  with  triumph  prffijor- 
lionate  to  the  completeness  of  its  previous  fall.  The  miracle  had 
Uken  place  thus :  Frederick  Lenwttre,  ijrofoundly  discouraged  by 
the  collapse  of  "  L'Aubcrge  des  Adrcts,''  on  which  he  had  set  much 
bc^,  was  pondering  on  the  boulevard  on  the  means  of  infusing  new 
life  into  it  when  he  was  faced  accidentally  by  a  person  of  the  strangest 
gaiL  The  man's  co.stume  had  been  extremely  elegant  at  one  time, 
but  it  11-a.s  worn  to  the  latt  thread  and  hung  almost  in  rags  around 
his  limt» ;  the  sordidncss  of  hi.t  dres^i,  however,  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  the  air  of  daring  cynicism  and  conscious  supe- 
riority which  predominated  in  all  his  person.  He  used  a  rag  for  & 
handkerchieil^but  still  he  bad  cue ;   his  booU  'nctc  Vom  3J\&  'K^jn. 
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Oul,  but  Ihcy  were  made  of  patent  leather,  and  the  individua 
hU  lii<licTou&  tatters  as  if  he  lud  been  a  millionaire.  From  llw 
moment  the  actor  saw  him  he  realised  the  type  of  Macaire.  S 
followed  hit  model,  studied  his  t;ei1UTes  and  tone,  cnteied  into  ci^ 
vcrsation  with  him,  and  (in;Ll!y  in  the  evening  appeared  in  the  green 
room  with  the  identical  boots,  lint,  and  diesK ;  and  by  mimicking  the 
owner's  inimitable  demeanour  obtained  for  a  doomed  play  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  theatrical  successes  of  the  lime.  Some  ycus 
lulci  I^ruatuc  resolved  to  complete  the  type ;  he  gave  a  sketcli  of 
a  new  Robert  Macaire  to  two  dramatic  wriien,  who  drew  under 
his  eye  tlic  final  incarnation  of  the  sinister  yet  grotesque  ruffian. 
Robert  Macaire  became  .-i  national  type,  nas  taken  up  by  caiici 
turisis,  and  applied  to  all  social  subjects.  It  was  a  true  type 
provided  those  be  true  that  condense  in  a  single  person 
dcCecLt  and  corruptions  of  the  time ;  but  that  type  was  not 
with  the  pen  but  on  iht.-  stage,  and  Frederick  Lemaltre  was  ilt  sole 
author. 

It  was  then,  also,  that  the  extreme  favour  shown  him  by  the  pu' 
developed  his  leaning  to  eccentricity.      His  conieniporarics  re 
how  he  insisted  on  his  weekly  salary,  which  was  very  considerable, 
being  paid  to  him  in  livefr.'mc  pieces,  and  how  he  put  the  coins  in  a 
large  bag  and  carried  off  his  treasure  on  his  shoulders  along  the 
boulevards.    Temperaracots  like  his  have  two  sides ;  the  ugly  one  in 
this  case  was  a  thirst  for  extravagance  and  violent  revelry.  I  lis  money 
he  si[uandered  as  airily  as  Alexandre  Dumas;   his  health  he  spared 
no  more  than  liia  purse.      He  was  as  a  beggar  who  has  discovered  i 
treasure  and  who  uses  it  as  if  it  had  no  limits ;  but  his  herculean  frame 
enabled  him  to  resist  the  twofold  strain  of  an  unruly  life  and  a 
constant    intellectual    labour.       He    contracted  a   habit    of  deep 
drinking  before  appearing  in  public,  which  oflen  led  to  a  postpone 
ment  of  the  play  through  his  non -appearance ;   but  what  is 
curious  is  the  fact  that  he  never  acted  better  than  when  in  a 
of  partial  intoxication.     On  one  occasion,  wlien  he  was  pUying  i 
Alexandre  Dumas 's  "  Kean  "  at  the  Varidt^s,  Frederick  was  not 
to  be  seen  half  an  hour  after  the  orchestra  had  commenced.    At  lasta 
drunken  raanwas  observed  reeling  among  the  scenery:  it  was  Frederick 
Lcraaitre.     He  could  scarcely  stand  on  his  legs,  and  the  imjMtieiit 
public  was  hissing.    The  stage  manager,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  him- 
self, who  was  present,  were  highly  indignant,  and  attempted  to  pre- 
vent him  from  playing;  but  Lemaitre  suddenly  freed  himself  frdtn 
Iheir  grasp,  and  walked  or  rather  rolled  on  to  the  stage ;  the  sight  of 
i/ic  footlights  and  ot  a  sloTvn'j  \iwise  produced  its  effect,  and  tbc 
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(lODce  more  himsetf.  Tliat  particular  jierTomiancc  wnx 
one  of  Ms  greatesi  triumplis  on  the  French  stage.  The  indulgence 
of  the  public  for  their  pet  was  wiilioiii  limits,  and  in  return  the 
pranks  the  jKt  played  on  his  admirers  were  impnr<lon;iblc.  He  sees 
a  gas-meter  behind  tlie  scenes,  and  lidng  informed  that  a  touch  on  a 
certain  handle  would  plunge  the  house  into  darkness,  the  facetious 
LcmatUe  hastens  to  accomplislt  what  he  ts  recommended  not  tu  do. 
Id  a  few  minutes  tlie  atrtain  rlsci,  and  he  apoIogiseK  in  terms  so 
aintnng  t  hai  his  freak  is  iiordoaed  and  even  laughed  at.  On  another 
sight  he  had  made  a  wager  that  he  would  lake  off  his  wig  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  sentimental  situation.  He  did  whnt  he  had  betted,  and 
no  obsen-ation  came  from  d:ie  house.  Encouraged  by  such  unpre- 
cedented toleration,  he  took  it  off  again,  and  used  it  instead  of  a 
hoDdkerchit^f  to  wigie  his  forehead,  lliis  also  tailing  to  ruuie 
the  public,  he  walked  leisurely  lo  the  iiromjitei's  Iwx,  sat  down 
beforv  it,  and  offered  the  promplcr  a  pinch  of  snuff.  This  was 
too  much;  a  sioim  of  hisses  and  groans  greeted  the  impertinent 
pUyer.  At  this  Frederick  rose,  took  up  the  wig,  threw  it  in  the 
prompter's  face,  and  coolly  walked  off.  He  could  not  be  induced  to 
express  penitence  on  that  night,  and  as  tlic  fury  of  the  house  threat- 
ened lo  turn  into  a  riot  he  was  taken  to  the  police  station.  Three 
days  afler  he  appeared  at  the  theatre  as  if  notlung  had  happened, 
and  he  was  duly  received  with  loud  disapprobation.  When  every 
cry  had  ^bsidcd  he  came  forward  and  in  a  tone  of  mock  humility 
thanked  his  hearers  for  the  "  extreme  urbanity  of  their  reception." 
Not  even  die  most  distinguished  audience  could  induce  him  to  dis- 
play befiiling  rcsjiect.  The  first  perfonnance  of  "  Toussaint 
L'Oavcrturc."  I.amartinc's  drama,  in  which  LemaJtre  acted  the  title 
part  nagnificently,  brought  together  the  flower  of  the  Parisian 
world.  Nevertheless  the  artist  did  not  fear  to  interrupt  an  important 
scene  and  to  call  in  a  rude  voice  on  the  manager  to  change  the 
position  of  a  piece  of  scenery.  A  most  unseemly  dispute  with  that 
official  followed,  and  Lemaitre  dis|)elled  the  ill-feelittg  brought  on  by 
hi*  want  of  manners  with  no  small  difficulty.  Ail  this,  only  a  selec- 
tion of  his  petty  misdemeanours,  was  no  doubt  ins\ifferable,  and  the 
Parisian  public  was  responsible,  because  the  artist's  extravagance 
was  endured ;  but  tlien  he  was  so  full  of  talent  that  ever  appeared 
under  a  novel  form,  he  was  so  handsome,  and  his  superiority  over 
his  fellow-players  so  immeasurable,  that  he  was  allowed  his  own  way. 
Besides,  it  was  the  frolic  of  youth.  He  altered  much  as  he  advanced 
in  age  and  reputation,  and  his  dignity  rose  with  the  elevation  of  his 
anistic  objccL 
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His  next  imporUnt  imitcno  nation,  a/ter  Robert  Macaurc,  vas 
the  Gambler  in  thni  ghastly  drAina  " 'i'rente  Ans ;  ou  Ia  Vie  d'un 
Joueur."  The  whole  of  Puis,  from  the  plcbcixn  to  the  nobleman, 
passed  under  the  gatewsy  of  the  Porte  Saint-Mutin  and  saw  and 
admired  the  artist  who  pictured  man  in  every  pluse  of  mcnlil  agonjr, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Chul«  Diekens,  did  the  finest  tilings  tlutt  are 
within  the  power  of  ncting.  He  waks  "Old  I.eniattrc"  when  Dickcni 
S3W  him :  what  must  he  have  done  in  the  full  bloom  of  liis  ixd- 
minible  talent  I  I  saw  him  in  that  same  part  when  he  wax  even 
older:  he  «-3s  toothless,  and  the  words  hissed  between  lits  gums 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  rldtailous  in  any  other  ;  his  hair  bad 
partially  fallen,  and  his  voice  was  so  weak  and  thin  that  the  bu2i  oft 
fly  miglit  have  intercepted  it  between  him  and  our  hearing  ;  but  snll 
the  veteran  drew  tears  and  cries  of  terror.  Just  as  tlie  drunkard 
was  wont  to  forget  intoxication  when  he  was  face  to  Eace  aitli 
his  task,  the  old  man  forgot  years,  maUdy,  misfortunes,  everything 
except  ait ;  he  was  himself  again ;  the  transfoimation  was  complete ; 
and  the  flame  of  his  genius,  rekindled,  peered  tbrougb  his  eyes  and 
gave  again  lo  his  gestures  their  former  suppleness  and  energy.  He 
may  have  been  finer  tn  his  youth,  but  he  was  never  more  impressive 
than  in  old  age. 

Goethe's  "Faust"  was  adapted  into  French  soon  after 
had  made  so  great  a  mark  in  '"'I'hirty  Years  of  a  Gambler's 
In  its  French  garb  Goethe's  masterpiece  lost  much,  but  enough ' 
left  for  a  real  artist  to  make  something  of.  Frederick  n'as  of  course 
called  upon  for  the  part  of  Mcphistophiles.  He  studied  it,  as  he 
studied  all  his  creations— for  whatever  he  did  was  conspicuous  fat 
its  com  pic  I  en  ess— with  intense  attention.  So  conscientious  wax  he 
that  the  iatighiei  of  Mephistophiies  engrossed  him  for  a  month.  He 
tried  and  tried,  and  yet  was  anything  but  satisfied.  At  length  he  hit 
on  a  Satanic  and  sinister  contortion  which  seemed  to  him  adequate. 
To  try  its  effect  he  went  from  his  looking-glass  to  tlic  window  and 
exiiibiled  the  ghastly  grin  ;  a  woman  looked  up  and  Gaintcd  right 
away,  whilst  other  persons  betrayed  unequivocal  signs  of  terror. 
Frederick  was  satisfied.  In  this  sorry  adaptation  of  "  Faust,"  and  ia 
spite  of  it,  he  really  rose  to  the  loftiest  regions  of  art,  as  alio  ia 
"Pcblo.'a  heavy  melodrama,  in  which  he  had  a  worthy  companion  ia 
the  person  of  that  admirable  actress  Madame  Alain-DorvaL  Tl^ 
latter  earned  a  goodly  share  of  the  3j>p]ause;  in  fiict  her  fii^ 
acting  was  so  wannly  recognised  that  Frederick  Lemattre  ^ 
to  think  thai  not  all  the  plaudits  were  disinterested ;  whcna 
an    amusing  incident    worth   relating,   because    it   cotKcms  tils' 
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iiLUituiion  tJie  da^ue,  iind  riiniit.l)cs  tlic  only  plausiMe 
vj^ument  for  iix  mainccnante  that  coulil  be  urged.  One  evening 
Frederick  LeiD^rc  in  no  mcasuicd  terms  requested  of  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  (ihc  Ambigu)  the  ioimedktc  suppression 
of  ihc  {la^Mt:  the  public,  he  said,  liked  him  enough  to  applaud 
hint  on  his  own  account.  Hu  liad  nciirccly  done  speaking  when 
Madame  Alain-Dorval  came  up  and  in  ^most  the  some  terms 
broactied  a  similar  demand.  The  manager  could  not  but  iicqtiince. 
On  the  following  night  they  had  been  retained,  and  the  public 
did  not  applaud  at  all.  "  It's  evident,"  &aid  Lcmaluc  to  a  friend, 
"  that  people  don't  clap  because  they  arc  aiiaid  of  being  taken  for 
professional  dsquairs" ;  and  he  turned  the  diHicully  in  a  way  of 
his  own,  for  numerous  and  lusty  liravoc«  were  freely  bestowed 
at  the  next  performance;  but  it  was  to  Frederick  Lemaltre  they 
were  exclusively  av.irdcd.  "This  cannot  last,"  exclaimed  Madame 
Dorval,  and  the  following  night  she  liad  her  portion  >  f  applause ; 
but  soon  after  it  waa  perceived  tlut  ovations  were  liberally  offered 
altnou  to  every  petty  actor  of  the  piece.  Frederick  Lcmnttre  and 
Madame  Don'al  complained  to  the  manager,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  promise  to  supi^rcss  the  daque.  Tlic  latter  replied  tliat  he  had 
kept  his  word;  but  ever  since  the  <laque  was  supjMcssed  there 
were  three  instead  of  one  —  that  of  Frederick,  that  of  Madame 
Dorval,  and  lastly  that  of  the  company.  On  another  occasion,  in 
1847,  when  lite  audience  failed  to  recall  Frcdciick  Lcmattrc  after 
the  curtain  ])ad  ^leo,  he  satirised  in  a  telling  way  the  pariiality 
which  Frendi  actors  cerUinly  have  for  paid  plaudits:  he  came 
forward  and  informed  the  house  that  he  had  that  day  given  fifty 
francs  to  Ihc  £A^  de  claque  to  recall  him  at  the  end  of  the  pcr- 
IbmnaQce,  and  that  he  was  sliamcfully  cheated  out  of  his  money. 

The  first  of  these  anecdotes  would  tend  to  prove  tliat  the  im- 
pefsonator  of  Robert  Macaire  possessed  a  good  siiaie  of  the  jwofes- 
sJonal  jealousy  of  wliich  even  the  most  famous  of  stage  geniuses 
cannot  divest  themselves.  But  be  it  said  to  the  honour  of  Frederick 
Lemaiuc,  the  feeling  which  prompted  him  when  he  dealt  with 
tnelodramaiic  compositions  wherein  little  more  than  action  and 
sensationalism  were  contained  to  demand  the  erasure  of  any* 
thitig  of  importance  that  concerned  not  his  own  part,  until  the 
piece  was  an  immense  monologue,  was  replaced  by  an  artistic 
anxiety  for  the  proper  rendering  of  a  work  as  a  whole  when  that 
work  came  from  the  pen  of  a  tlugo.  The  poet  bore  witness  to 
his  devotion  when  he  had  to  deal  with  him.  Frederick  Lemaitre, 
lud^Hugo,  was  not  otdy  bent  on  devoting  to  bis  part  every  particle 
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or  his  powerful  talent:  he  gave  advice  to  his  rdlcm*  actors,  showc 
ihcni  how  they  slioaW  perform  and  speak,  and  in  every  way  heljM 
towards  ilic  general  intcrj>rctation  of  the  i)b)'.     Frederick  LcmsLlir 
tampered  with  pieces  mostly  comjiosed  for  him,  but  he  was  full  i 
respect  when  he  dealt  with  real  an.     He  would  not  lave  thoujjti 
flf  Rllcring  or  omitting:  one  syllable  of  a  masterpiece.      Ill  ihi.t 
was  more  dislinclly  an  arti.it  than  any  of  his  illustrious  predcce«or 
Did  not  Carrick  u^e  Shakespeare  us  hi.i  guide  ?    And  more  recent!] 
has  not   the  English  public  been  ttx»ttcd  to  an  improved  vcrsio 
of  "Hamlet"  by  Mr.  Fechter,  whose  chief  title  m  a  corrector  of 
ShakeS])eare  was  no  doubt  his  nationality  ? 

For  sevenil  years  l^-crnaitrc  courted  melodrama.  The  Cocnifdie 
I-'ran^aisc  should  have  had  him ;  but  the  actor,  as  well  as 
the  authorities  of  the  house  of  Molitrc,  had  objcctioDit  to  each 
other's  company.  The  ComiJdie  was  for  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
1.emaitTe  was  more  at  ease  on  the  Boulevard  than  in  the  Rue 
Uichclieu.  On  the  Boulevard  he  was  king;  among  the  SMJIairtt^ 
of  the  Th^itre  Francis  he  could  only  be  one  of  the  common^ 
wealth.  Things  were  belter  so.  Certain  geniuses  cannot  brook  rule* 
and  conventional  traditions ;  they  cannot  follow  a  beaten  track ;  tiiey 
wish  lo  show  a  new  way.  Had  Corneille  snapped  his  fingers  at  rule 
and  eliquette  he  might  have  been  as  great  as  Shakespeare.  Frederick 
Lemaltre,  then,  preferred  the  universe  lo  a  part  of  it,  and  flitted  from 
house  to  house.  At  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  and  the  Ambigu  he 
made  great  hits  in  "La  Dame  de  Saint-Tropei "  —  a  mclodraiai 
designed  to  rehabilitate  a  woman,  Madame  Lalargc,  who  had  been 
sentenced  for  poisoning  her  husband;  in  Alexandre  Dumas'  "  Rkhaid 
d' Arlington,"  and  in  a  clever  tragi-comic  play  cjilled  "  L'Fxiivain 
Public"  On  one  night  he  awed  his  audience  by  a  dUplay  of 
deep  passions  and  suggestive  acting;  on  another,  as  PaDIosse, 
made  the  house  roar  at  the  fun  of  his  comic  acting.  Vk 
Hugo's  "Ruy  Bias"  took  him  away  from  the  triuiDphs  of  tl 
Boulevard  to  the  Th^itre  de  la  Renaissance.  Tlie  creation  of  I 
character  of  Ruy  Bias  was  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  Htt 
personality  had  become  so  closely  allied  with  melodiama  that  it 
was  asked  if  he  would  introduce  the  somewhat  vulgar  habits  of 
acting  and  elocution  of  the  melodramatic  role  into  High  Art 
Could  Robert  Macairc  cast  aside  his  manners  as  well  as  his  charMH 
ter  .-md  assume  the  rich  dress  and  haughty  presence  of  x  Spanish 
courtier  after  wearing  so  long  the  sordid  costume  of  the  cynic  of 
the  gutter  ?  There  was  a  difference,  too,  helween  the  inflated  pn»e  of 
melodramas  .nnd  Victor  Hugo's  fine  verses.    Passing  from  one  to  i 
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other  was  much  like  going  from  the  kitchen  into  the  <Irtwing-room. 
His  perfontiiinoe  of  Ruy  i3Us  dispelled  all  fears  :  I^m.iltre  could  be 
a  RomiD  among  the  Romans.  He  pcrsonilicd  the  servant  who 
becomes  a  lord  to  saw  the  honour  of  his  queen,  whose  career 
Victor  Hugo  has  traced  ia  such  thrilling  terms,  with  onapproached 
grandeur,  and  his  maDner  of  declaiming  the  venes  n-os  so  fme 
that  Provost,  then  the  leading  artist  of  chc  Comddie  Kran^-aise,  could 
not  help  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  "Sacreblcu  I  comme  cet 
mimal-U  dit  bicn  les  vers  I" 

A  strange  compound,  indeed,  of  vulgarity  and  distinction,  ot 
farce  and  superb  tragedy,  wok  t]ii.s  man,  who  coutd  give  lessons 
io  docution  to  the  aristocratic  comedians  of  the  Thtitrc 
FroD^ais,  and  rival  the  tritcn«s  of  the  lowest  player  !  And  while 
stumbling  from  farce  to  comedy,  from  comedy  lo  drama,  he  charmed 
and  astonished  the  witnesses  of  his  private  Ufe  by  his  pithy  sayings, 
hiK  brilliant  wit,  his  biting  power  of  repartee,  and  tlic  very  spirit  of 
his  extravagance.  As  if  in  mockery  of  himself  and  adiinrers  who 
then  and  there  extolled  his  distinction  he  fell  from  "  Ruy  Bias" 
into  Felix  l*)'al'3  '•  Chifionnier  de  Paris."  The  grandee  became  a  rag 
merchant,  and  gave  the  same  earnest  study  to  this  figure  of  the 
street  as  he  had  bestowed  on  the  types  of  the  Court.  He  courted 
realism  -■so  far  as  to  make  a  navvy  wear  his  ehiffonnia's  clothes  for 
three  weeks,  until  they  were  properly  worn  and  torn  and  smeared  with 
dust;  he  plunged  into  the  Quartier  Mouffeiard,  the  den  of  the 
nocturnal  rag-seekers,  and  mingled  and  drank  with  itiem  to  study 
their  ways  and  language.  The  presentation  was  so  perfect  that 
I.cmoitre  was  visited  the  day  aficr  the  first  performance  of 
Pyar's  work  by  a  deputation,  as  uproarious  as  it  was  numerous, 
of  thiffetwiers,  who  wanted  to  carry  him  in  triumph  about  the 
streets  of  Paris.  He  had  relumed  to  his  former  manager, 
AI,  Hotel,  whose  cupidity  he  practised  upon  without  pity ;  but 
witha!  they  went  on  fairly  well  together,  being  linked  to  one 
another  by  interest.  Under  Harel's  auspices,  Frederick  played 
in  "  La  Tour  de  Ncsle "  —  that  melodrama  of  wliich  the  joint 
authors,  Alexandre  Iiumos  and  Gailiardet,  severally  claimed  the 
exclusive  paternity,  and  went  out  with  pistols  to  settle  the  difficulty 
by  killing  one  of  the  two  ;  "  Les  Mysll-res  de  Paris,"  the  dramatised 
version  of  £ugi;ne  Sue's  well-known  novel ;  "  Le  Docteur  Noir,"  by 
Alexandre  Dumas  j  "  Don  Cxsar  de  Bazan,"  a  play  token  from 
Hugo's  "  Ruy  Bias,"  in  which  Lemalirc  played  the  part  of  the 
beggariy  hidalgo ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  pieces  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  excepting   Hugo's  prose  drama,  ''Lucrej:e  Borgia,"  io 
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which  as  Cennaro  Ijenultre  added  .inother  iiugnibccni  crcalioo  to 
his  lo»j{  li.tt  o(  impcTfoaations,  not  ooc  of  which  hnd  been  u  fiiilui% 
The  Com&lic  Fran^isc  <3iiJ  at  In^l  open  its  doon  to  hita.  1'his 
homage  iras  due  to  his  fame.  But  his  stay  thcic  was  »  hmitud 
one.  Nut  that  he  was  xcnt  away ;  he  pined  for  his  tint  haunts,  aod 
lefl  of  his  own  free  will.  Previous  to  his  first  appearance  on  the 
sanctified  boards  of  the  Rue  Richchcu  he  paid  a  visit  (o  London 
and  was  greatly  admired,  though  in  "  Robert  Macaire,"  his  most 
renuikalile  jiart,  leis  than  in  any  other  type.  His  passajfc  at  the 
Com^dic  was  brilliant  if  it  was  short.  He  appeared  tlien  as  Othello, 
in  Alfred  dc  Vi^y's  excellent  version  of  Shakespeare's  play.  Some 
say  that  he  never  transcended  this  last  achievement ;  but  then  the 
.saioc  opinion  was  given  whenever  Lemaiirc  surpassed  himself.  What 
appears  certain  is  that  his  venion  of  Uie  Moor  could  stand  a  com- 
parison will]  that  of  the  best  native  actors.  His  admiratioo  fi>r 
Shakespeare  was  very  warm ;  he  hod  often  meditated  a  rendering 
of  his  own  of  "Hamlet,"  but  the  translations  or  adaptations  of 
"  Hamlet " — ^ai  any  rate  those  of  his  time — were  scarce  and  abntrd, 
and  the  man  who  of  all  Ftcndi  actors  was  ihc  most  likely  to 
understand  and  render  Shakespeare  was  foin  to  give  up  his  project. 
After  him  another  artist  of  rare  talent — Kouvifcre — carried  it  out  and 
made  of  Shakespeare's  plays  the  main  study  of  hi^i  lif& 

His  last  conspicuous  creation  was  that  of  ihi  old  soldier  in  "  Le 
Vicux  Caporal,"  in  1857.  His  long  reign  was  then  virtially  over. 
He  had  done  and  earned  enough  to  retire  from  the  stage  where  he 
had  occupied  the  first  place  for  thirty  years.  But  the  finest  of 
Fiench  dramatic  artists  was  the  least  provident.  His  rich  gains 
had  been  squandered.  He  wa*!  no  longer  the  dashing,  handsome 
man  so  much  admired  by  the  Paris  of  former  days.  His  teeth 
were  gone  and  so  was  much  of  his  popularity  j  for  a  new  generatiofi 
had  sprung  up,  its  tastes  were  different,  and  the  works  of  Duma* 
firt  depraved  the  generation  of  1830.  The  new  race  fed  on  the 
poisonous  writings  of  Dumas  the  yoimger.  Such  Uleralure  Frederick 
Lemaiire  could  not  have  interpreted.  His  was  a  strong,  exuberant, 
and  healthy  talent,  not  an  unhealthy,  hectic  kind  of  ability  like 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Descle'e.  If  I  have  mentioned  this  name  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Lemaltre,  it  is  because  the  actress  whose 
strange  charm  struck  not  long  ago  many  an  English  audience  with 
surprise  personilied  the  tone  of  actual  French  acting.  Frederick 
l^emaitre  was  too  jealous  of  his  reputation  to  risk  it  In  senile 
exhibitions,  and  too  proud  to  show  himself  until  he  was  called  for. 

But  necessity  has  no  law ;  and  necessity  forced  the  old  toaa  again 
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on  ihe  stage.  He  has  made  occasional  reappearances,  and  the  public, 
remenibering  his  glorious  career,  has  always  showed  hiin  deep  respect. 
A  year  ago  he  was  playing  the  part  of  the  Jew  in  "  Marie  Tudor  "  at 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin.  Poor  old  great  man  1  He  is  nearer  eighty 
than  sevent}-,  and  one  may  see  bis  name  on  the  bills  of  petty 
suburban  theatres,  where  he  occasionally  performs.  He  is  stricken 
with  poverty,  and  after  earning  during  a  long  career  far  more  than 
he  required  to  live,  he  can  now  scarcely  collect  enough  decently 
to  die  with. 
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VII,— THE  ANGLER  IN  IRELAND. 


{H£THF.R  Ireliind  be  a  beUer  salmon  country  llun 
ScoiUind,  or  Wales  the  best  troutinf;  land,  is  not 
the  question ;  without  any  injustice  lo  the  bonnic 
Land  o'  Cakes,  it  may,  however,  I  think,  be  taken 
for  granicd  that  the  Emerald  Isle  is,  on  the  whole,  /A^  Paiadi^e  ol 
Anglers  Both  Scollaiid  and  Ireland  sbMiitid  with  beautiful  streams 
and  an  abundance  of  fish,  but  in  the  latter  <:ountT)'  they  are  much 
more  accessible  to  the  passing  stranger  than  in  the  former.  It  is 
inoTc  fashionable  for  the  wcahhy  merchant  or  ciuzcn  to  ou-n  an 
estate  north  of  the  Tweed  than  to  possess  one  across  ihc  Irisli 
CItaniicI,  and  so  it  happens  that  rivers  which  tti  IrelaiuJ  arc  abso* 
Jtitcly  free  to  the  Penii  fide  angler  would  fetch  a  high  price  and  be 
jealously  guarded  in  Scotland.  Some  day  it  maybe  that,  in  the 
revolutions  of  that  whirligig  which  produces  manners  and  cusionis. 
the  fashion  may  run  the  other  way,  and  then,  whSe  the  rich  channn 
of  Ireland  are  rapturously  acknowledged,  the  s-ilman  and  trout  now 
tree  to  the  rodster  may  have  as  heavy  a  price  put  upon  ihcit  head« 
as  have  their  finny  brethren  of  North  Britain  at  the  present  moment. 
Indeed  already  there  is  a  slow  change  in  this  direction,  and  each 
year,  such  is  the  increasing  love  of  angling  amongst  Englishmen, 
some  river  hitherto  open  to  all  comers  is  added  to  the  Xvil  of  private 
profit-yielding  preserves.  The  natives,  debarred  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  their  fathers  from  liberty  to  angle,  naturally  for  a 
while  deplore  the  loss  of  another  of  the  few  privileges  which  the  hard 
times  have  left  ihem ;  but  happy  notwithstanding  are  the  people  who 
have  no  woree  grievance  to  groan  under.  And  there  may,  r«  re  the 
Irish  rivers,  be  added  the  consolation  that  many  years  must  pass 
before  any  appreciable  diminution  can  be  suffered  in  the  freedom 
which  makes  Ireland  so  desirable  a  ground  for  the  angler  who  oannoi 
pay  a  fancy  jirice  for  his  pleasures,  or  command  an  entire  season  of 
time  in  their  leisurely  pursuit.  When  driven  from  the  plains  he 
must  flee  to  the  mountains ;  when  forced  from  the  rivers  he  must 
retire  to  the  loughs.  This  generation  at  any  rate  is  likely  to  p.xM 
sway  before  such  an  extremity  is  reached.     And  it  should  not  be 
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forgotten  that  while  the  v-aluc  of  Ireland  Tor  rod  aad  gun  is  becoming 
wore  recognised  by  what  may  be  termed  aretage  sportsmen, — the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  Nimrodical  and  Piscatorial,  having  atn-;iys 
been  familiar  with  its  advanut^es  and  accustomed  to  seek  ihcm  in 
the  wildest  haunts— and  while  as  a  consequence  shootings  and 
fishings,  especially  the  latter,  arc  in  growing  demand,  there  arc  10  be 
found,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  noble  proprietors  who 
keep  and  protect  their  lUhcries  as  a  legitimate  attraction  for  visitors 
jiiid  reiidents.  F.vcn  in  instancc«  of  preservation  of  a  pretty  strict 
ilescriplion  pemiLtHion  in  Ireland  is  seldom  refused,  in  moderation, 
to  a  stranger  whose  respectability  is  beyond  ciuc»tion. 

Aftci  fishing  in  lough  and  river  under  the  freest  of  conditions  in  a 
certain  diHtrict  in  Ireland,  f  recently  found  myself  whipping  a  burn 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  having  obtained  permission  so  to  do  fron> 
the  agent  of  the  noble  earl  who  owned  the  land.  It  was  a  nice  little 
stream  for  want  of  a.  better,  and  at  times  productive  of  fair  sport. 
Gitidcd  by  a  local  Waltonian  whom  I  had  attached  to  my  service,  I 
found  myself  in  the  coiirse  of  niy  upward  progrew  arrejied  by  admi- 
ration of  the  fem-covercd  grounds  with  woods  beyond,  a  few  Highland 
caitie  cropping  the  herbage,  a  dog  or  two  barking  in  the  distance, 
birds  of  prey  hawking  here  and  there,  and  purple  mountains  forming 
a  distant  background.  In  the  midst  of  my  hearty  enjoyment  of  the 
scene  a  youth  appeared  on  the  ojiiiosiie  bank,  eyeglassed,  knickcr- 
bockered,  and  hiiw-hawing.  What  tight  had  1  there?  Where  did  I 
ctHoe  from  ?  What  was  my  name  ?  These  and  other  questions, 
pcicmptorily  demanded,  were  straightforwardly  answered,  and  then 
Acnieucc  was  pronounced.  We  were  at  once  sent  about  our  business 
by  this  lordly  youth,  who  had  talked  of  "my  pwop'ty"  unlil  1 
iusinned  he  was  at  the  lowest  a  duke.  Of  course  we  shifted  qu3itcr& 
immediately,  and  in  initiging  towards  the  boundary  of  what  the 
gentleman  had  called  "the  deer  park" — a  strong  stretch  of  the 
inuginaiion,  by  the  way — I  discovered  that  our  outraged  landowner 
was  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  manufacturer  who  rented  the  place.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  good  son,  and  no  doubt  he  had  a  jietfcti  right  to 
IMCvenl  any  strolling  vagabond  from  thinning  out  his  tiouilings ; 
only,  after  &ome  years'  experience  of  Irc^bnd,  I  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  that  any  gentlemnn  there,  finding  himself  in  a  similar  posi- 
xwa  (through  error),  and  announcing  his  strangcrhood,  would  have 
been  made  otherwise  than  courteously  welcome  at  least  to  finish  the 
day  he  had  begun. 

Vet  wliat  an  astonisljing  ignorance  prevails  respecting  Ireland : 
"  Is  it  safe  V  asked  a  broad-shouldered  slockbtoVict  uf  ttvc,  'vf^<!:n. 
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with  cnthiisi<L5lic  eloijucnce  I  told  him  of  the  rare  sport  to  be  hsd  in 
thai  tight  little  isUnd.  "  Is  it  safe  to  tnitt  yotirsclf  into  those  savage 
parts?"  The  reader  thinks  this  incredible.  It  is  true.  The  man 
gb  was  reeling  in  his  live  Knit  not  many  miles  from  London 
ked  me  the  question,  and  I  was  lounging  over  my  evening 
cigar,  watching  his  dTons  to  get  a  "run."  He  admitted  iJui  he 
reserved  ^50  yearly  fur  a  month's  holiday,  not  a  bnhii^  more  not 
a  fraction  lest,  and  always  spent  it.  He  nits  a  bachelor,  and  gloried 
in  being  imblcsscd  with  wife  or  child.  He  h.id  "done"  the  Rhine 
because  Tompkins  liad  done  it.  He  had  accompanied  Smith  (o 
Paris,  Jones  to  Gennany,  Buggins  to  Florence  and  Rome,  and  on 
each  occasion,  so  he  protested,  he  had  felt  rdieved  when  at  length 
the  last  of  his  ten-pound  notes  had  been  changed.  But  Ireland? 
No:  he  had  never  ventured  there.    Was  it  safe? 

By  an  almost  superhuman  effort  I  converted  him,  and  saw  him  off 
by  the  Wild  Irishman  with  a  magnificent  angling  outfit,  resolved  at  last 
to  ri«k  his  precious  carcase  amongst  the  Irish  rivers  and  lakes.  At 
first  I  believe  he  never  moved  out  witliout  a  revolver.  TTie  n-eapon 
now  lies  buried,  like  his  ignorance  and  prejudice,  full  (Hthoms  five. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  space  prevents  the  piiblicarion  here  of  the 
lASt  letter  I  received  from  our  hero.  He  has  been  president  of  an 
angling  society  for  twenty-two  years,  but  swears  he  never  knew  what 
real  angling  meant  till  now.  The  twenty-pound  salmon  that  arrived 
while  the  last  meeting  was  being  held  was  a  little  the  worse  for  the 
jouniey  from  County  Mayo  to  London,  but  it  had  been  slain  bjr  the 
valiant  president,  and  the  membcre  held  their  noses  as  they  »'ehe- 
mcntly  admired  it.  So  long  as  our  broad-shouldered  bachelor  lives 
you  may  take  odds  he  will  spend  his  fifty  pounds — he  says  it  is 
difficult  to  get  through  so  much  in  those  parts — in  the  cotmtir  of 
which  he  will  never  more  ask  "  Is  it  safe?" 

My  own  angling  experiences  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
nonheni  half  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  admission  I  show  how  unquali- 
fied I  am  for  giving  personal  testimony  upon  the  entire  subject  Ol 
angling  in  Ireland.  The  lakes  of  County  Clare  offer  probably  the 
best  pike  fishing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  trout  and  salmon  io 
the  streams  ;  Kerry,  with  the  waters  of  Killamey,  is  too  well  known 
to  be  more  than  mentioned  ;  the  Blackwater,  Lee,  and  Bandon  arc 
aiitlicicnt  of  themselves  to  give  Cork  the  highest  reputation ;  and  as 
for  Limerick,  why  need  go  further  than  the  Shannon? 
oh  Limciick.  it  h,  bc.iutiful,  as  evctybi>il)'  kaom. 
The  rivec  Sli.tnnoD  TnU  of  IihIi  besidr:  tbc  city  flowL 

The  Shannon,  speaking  lougWy,  i%  M\  oi^  fc\»,  a.nd  except  the  famed 
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Bfllmon  stretch  between  Killaloe  and  Umcrick,  is  free.  ^Vliitc  trout, 
brown  trout,  and  monster  pike  and  perch  abound  in  the  Shannon 
wntcnt.  A$  long  u  I  live  I  shall  probably  never  sec  such  a  sight  as 
— if  1  remember  accurately— at  Athlone.  The  train  had  slopped 
ontside  the  station  on  the  bridge  over  the  river  ju5t  as  the  river 
was  clearing  after  a  flood,  and  barc-Icggcd  peasants  were  on 
ilie  platform  with  trays  of  fish,  great  trout  and  perch,  by  the 
hundredweight,  white  below  through  the  railings  we  could  see  the 
flat-boitomed  boat*  driflmg  ilown  stream  heaped  up  with  recently 
caiighi  t]«h.  Take  it  all  in  all  I  doubt  whether  there  m  s,  river  in  the 
world  for  "all-round"  angling  to  equal  this  splendid  stream  which 
sweeps  through  Lcitrim  and  the  eight  counties  intervening  between 
it  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Dublin  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  freshwater  fishitii;,  but  it 
listake  to  supjiose  that  the  angler  is  tliere  entirely  at  fault.  It 
;  so  very  far  from  Powcrscourt  with  the  romantic  Dai^lu  and  its 
stores  o(  merry  liitlc  trout.  There  are  pike  and  perch  in  the  LifTcy 
below  the  strawberry  gardenK,  and  trout  increase  with  your  distance 
from  incomparable  Pliirnix  I'ark.  The  best  spot  I  have  always, 
however,  found  is  under  the  Wicklow  mountains  near  the  source  of 
the  river.  Kilbride,  though  a  long  drive  from  Dublin,  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  often  have  I  compassed  it  on  a  jaunting  car.  The 
trout  are  alwa>i  small,  but  ihey  make  atonement  in  tlicir  extraordi- 
nary ([uantity,  and  the  voracity  witli  wtiidt  they  take  the  somewhat 
gaudy  little  flics  by  which  they  are  tcnii>ted. 

There  are  some  events  in  life  never  to  be  forgotten.  You  may  not 
remember  your  first  drubbing  at  school,  your  first  stand-up  collar, 
your  first  sliave,  your  first  kiss,  your  first  client,  your  first  appearance 
in  print,  or  the  incidents,  weather,  and  so  on  of  your  wedding  day; 
but  you  cannot  forget  your  first  sahnon.  What  a  delicious  remem- 
brance it  is  t  There  was,  to  be  sure,  something  a  trifle  curious  about 
mine.  I  was  at  Galway,  as  interesting  a  town  as  any  in  Ireland,  and, 
as  every  one  who  has  looked  over  the  railings  of  the  bridge  must 
know,  a  regular  show-place  for  salmon.  The  bottom  of  the  river 
seems  paved  with  them,  and  you  may  be  amused  for  hours,  when  the 
humour  seizes  the  fish,  by  watchitig  their  antics  as  they  shoot  and 
circle  and  li-,np  as  if  in  the  performanceof  a  dance  on  the  up-lhe-iidc- 
and-down- the- middle  principle.  Al  the  eventful  lime  to  which  1  am 
now  referring  the  salmon  fishing  was  over,  for  the  Galway  rtver  Is 
not  one  of  the  late  kind.  The  proprietor  of  the  fishery,  however, 
with  the  ready  courtesy  of  his  class,  freely  allowed  mc  to  try  my  best 
Cor  a  trout,  and  wished  me  luck.     This  wish  w^  gcnttlved  Va  ™,>j 
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hcKtt'x  content,  and  the  little  lad  with  ihe  net  had  for 
.  enough  lo  do  witli  the  white  and  brown  trouL  In  the  middle  of  thC 
stream  there  was  a  shallow  Uke,  .is  it  were,  surrounded  by  waCe 
rippling  in  the  usual  w^y  over  the  stones.  The  lish  below 
ceased  moving,  .ind  obscr^•ing  in  the  middle  of  this  shallow  Ihfl 
ftuniliar  concentric  rings  caused  by  a  rising  li&h,  I  despatclvcd  my  i 
athwart  the  pool.  "  Tug,  tug"  was  instantly  telegraphed  down  th 
bull  of  the  rod:  then  there  was  a  dull  heavy  strain.  Slowly  at 
firtt,  Ilicii  at  gathering  speed,  the  ^inall  ebony  witich  made  music 
Straight  n<:ross  the  ])ool,  back  again,  here,  there,  everywhere,  something 
shot,  churning  the  water  into  foam,  and  causing  many  another  fish  to 
leap  into  tlic  air.  Such  a  hullabaloo  there  never  was.  The  boy_ 
shouted  frantically.  Workmen  tlirew  down  their  toob  and  rushe 
down,  and  In  ten  minutes  a  small  crowd  had  collecled  The  fly  : 
was  the  lightest  that  could  be  made,  the  line  the  finest,  the  hook»^ 
exticmcly  smnll.  so  that  when  half  an  hour  had  gone,  and  the  evening 
began  to  absorb  the  light,  and  the  commotion  in  the  water  to  rage  as 
before,  hope  departed.  Perseverance,  however,  gave  me  the  victory, 
although  the  battle  would  probably  have  been  on  the  side  of  tba 
prey  had  I  not  prcxuiled  upon  I'at  to  flounder  into  the  water  and  nc 
him  as  he  rait.  The  wonder  was  how  a  five-pound  salmon  could 
have  created  such  a  stir  !  Stooi)ing  to  claim  him,  I  found  ou 
the  cause :  he  had  been  hooked  in  the  back  tin  with  a  sn 
coachman !  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  in  drawing  the  cast 
towards  me  I  had  fouled  him  in  that  sbgular  manner;  and  this  was 
how  1  cjiught  my  first  salmon. 

The  fishing  in  Galway  is  encellent,  but  the  best  has  to  be  paid  for 
al  high  rates,  and  the  waters  are  not  allowed  too  much  rest.  The 
great  lakcs^Corrib  and  Mask — contain  all  kinds  of  fish,  but  the 
sport  is  uncertain.  The  district  is  most  interesting  to  the  tourijt,,^ 
and  the  ride  through  Joyce's  country  one  of  the  treats  of  the" 
island.  The  circular  tickets  issued  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Company  are  a  bona  fide  boon,  saving  you  trouble,  ensuring  you 
comfort,  and  in  every  way  reducing  the  inconveniences  of  travel- 
ling to  a  minimum.  Unless  the  waters  arc  known  to  be  in  good 
order  I  should  not,  starting  from  Galway,  advise  an  early  halt  for  | 
angling.  The  Spiildal,  a  river  about  ten  miles  from  Galway,  is ' 
a  fair  wet-weather  stream,  and  trolling  in  the  lakes  thereabouts  is  I 
not  to  be  despised;  but  on  the  whole  you  had  better  lei  yourj 
rod  lie  undisturbed  in  the  well  of  O'Brien's  roomy  car,  and  enjoy 
your  ride  through  Conncmara  as  an  ordinary  christian.  Make] 
the  most  of  the  TivcK  e  Pins,  envy  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  his  house 
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and  Ashing  at  Kylcmorc,  and  go   inlo  raptures  with  KtUcry  I 
for  of  ils  degree  you  will  meet  with  nothing  lo  surpass  it.     If 
cannot  make  yourself  at  !ioi»e  at  Wcstpon,  in  the  hotel  with 
river  and  trees  before   the   door,  your   conndence   must   be  in  a~ 
pailous  state.    Vou  may  be  tempted   here   by   whAt   you  hear  of 
the  fishing  in  Lord  Sligo's  demesne,  and  the  clianccs  of  obtaining 
permission,  but  don't   unsnsp  your   rods,   ot   unlock  tlie  basket, 
uitil  you  find  yourself  in  due  course  at  Ballina. 

The  Moy,  as  an  open  salmon  river,  has  no  rival  in  Kurope^j 
and  tlie  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  the  general  unhinging 
one  suffers  on  reading  every  week  a  record  of  the  fi»]i 
It  is  tmpostilite  to  settle  down  to  the  duties  of  tlie  day  when,' 
in  the  roaring  Babel  of  London,  you  read  how  Captain  A.  killed 
his  five,  the  Rev.  B.  his  eight,  and  Sir  John  C.  his  ten  fish, 
weightng  so  many  pounds ;  and  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the 
btisiaess  a,  that  you  know  it  is  certain  to  be  true.  After  two 
visits  lo  the  Moy  I  am  in  a  humour  to  believe  almost  any  story 
of  fisherman's  luck  there.  The  propriclors  give  you  permission  for 
the  whole  season,  fettering  you  with  conditions  which  are  not  only 
reasonable  in  themselves,  but  such  as  every  real  sportsman  will 
rejoice  to  observe.  You  are  not  required,  as  at  some  places  In 
Ireland,  to  take  out  your  licence  in  the  district — of  course  there 
i.1  no  sucli  thing  as  salmon  fishing  without  a  licence  —  but  you 
arc  requested  carefully  lo  return  all  fry  to  the  river,  and  to  give 
\xp  all  the  salmon  taken,  with  the  exception  oi  one  fish,  as  soon 
33  possible  after  the  capture,  to  the  fishery  store.  There  are  good 
seasons  and  bad  seasons  on  the  Moy,  as  at  the  ^Vest  End  of 
lyondon,  but  it  must  be  indeed  a  hopeless  case  if  either  in  the 
upper  or  lower  waters,  with  a  cast  of  Pat  Heams's  flics  and  a 
"cot"  well  handled,  you  cannot  show  trout  or  salmon  as  a 
reward  for  your  labours.  You  may  not  be  able,  as  Put  can,  or 
rather  could  do,  to  pitch  your  fly  forty  yards  across  the  stream, 
or  kill  your  hundred  fish  in  an  easy  monlh,  .is  some  anglers  have 
done  aforetime,  but  something  you  can  hardly  fail  to  do. 

I.ough  Gill 'is  the  most  lovely  lake  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  1  doubt  whether  there  is  a  lovelier  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
I  passed  that  way  four  years  ago,  intending  merely  to  sleep  at  Sligo  and 
niove  on  lo  F.nniskiUen  in  the  morning,  but  three  days  had  some- 
how gone  before  I  called  for  my  tavern  bill.  Too  late  for  salmon, 
or  trout  in  .any  quantity.  I  had  some  rare  fun  with  the  pike.  The 
bo.itman  who  took  me  in  charge  was  a  famous  fellow  for  a  companion 
and  ■'  help,"  eager  lo  please,  glad  at  your  success,  and  s^m^n\\\eufw'viv 
Vou  XUt,  H.S.  iS;4.  U  \\ 
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your  TCverscB — in  short,  a  model  IxMttman  for  a  long  day's 
I  have  no  doubt  Ld  t]ie  irorld  there  axe  pike  of  4olb.  weight 
tough  Gilt.  A  minute  account  u-as  given  to  me  of  a  couple 
young  men  who  liad  kilk-d  one  of  tliese  monnters  and  who  had 
walked  through  the  main  succt  in  triumph  with  an  oar  puxcd 
through  his  gills,  and  the  handle  and  blade  resiiog  upon  their  re- 
spective shoulders,  thus  unconsciously  inutatlng  the  spies  sent  out  by 
Joshua,  who,  according  to  tlic  ancient  engravings  wtiidi  disfigure  the 
pages  ol  old-fashioned  Itibles,  returned  with  a  huge  bunch  of  grafi 
suspended  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  great  pike  of  Lough  CilL 

They— that  is,  both  the  fishermen  and  the  fish — arc  very  fond  i 
spoon  bait  on  the  lough,  and  a  careful  5&hing  of  the  rivci  comnui- 
nicating  willi  the  lake  will  be  no  waste  of  time  on  your  upward  pulL 
Keep  preity  clone  to  the  lefl  bank  and  look  out  for  pike ;  from  one 
Little  bend  I  look  four  fish  in  live  casts,  and  Pat,  who,  like  all  Irish 
fishermen,  looks  upon  every  fish  but  salmon  as  mere  vermin,  knocked 
them  on  the  head  and  consigned  them  to  a  hole  in  the  fore  pnrt  of 
the  boat  as  if  they  were  so  much  lumber.     The  *'  jack  pike,"  as  he 
termed  pickerel  of  a  jioiind  or  so,  he  was  more  careful  wiih,  designing 
them  for  bait  by-and-by  when  we  reached  the  lake.      Is  there  one 
amongst  ray  readers  who  con  remember  his  state  of  mind  when  on 
some  occasion  he  has  been  surrounded  by  the  evidence  of  fk«h  ycfl 
been  unable  to  obtain  one  ?  That  was  my  hapless  condition  durii^l 
one  brief  hour  of  midday  sun  on  theGarrogue  River.     Ithadslonmcd 
right  royally  when  just  previously  the  pike  inroad  succcMion  took  the 
glittering  spoon,  and  now  large  circles  rose  upon  the  water  showing 
that  the  trout  were  on  the  move.     Even  in  Ireland,  however,  where 
brown  trout  are  not  accounlcd  of  high  rank,  you  cannot  in  conscienOM 
meddle  with  ihem  at  Michaelmas.     Fat  pointed  to  me  the  directiinl 
of  a  deep  pool  where  in  the  spring,  he  said,  many  a  salmoo  was 
surprised,  and  where  now  he  knew  tliere  was  a  shoal  of  perch  of  thta 
genus  "  whopper."    He  had  seen  ihera  the  day  before,  "  yer  honne^| 
shotning  lolke  bars  of  gowld  tied  up  with  black  ribbon,  upon  my 
sowl,  sorr." 

A  phantom  minnow  should  be  in  every  angler's  case,  and  I  shoukl 
as  soon  think  of  going  to  Ireland  without  one  as  without  my  pipe 
The  pl)anIom,  however,  carelessly  handled  played  me  a  trick  which 
did  not  raise  me  in  the  boatman's  estimation.  A  good  perch  m* 
hooked,  brought  to  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  boat,  and 
clumsily  missed.  I  permitted  him  to  approach  the  surface  of  lie 
water  before  his  time;  there  was  a  pull-baker,  pull-devil,  then  afloundc 
n  broadside  flashing,  and  a  sudden  disappearance.     Pat  had  one  ot  t" 
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provoking  liltle  mys  with  him.  He  had  watched  the  whole  busineu 
with  positive  cagcmcis,  but  the  luumcnt  ihc  nil^ortUDe  happehed  he 
Appeared  iinconsciouB  of  it,  a&,  looking  c\\i\ie  in  another  direction,  he 
gated  rousiogly  at  the  sity,  softly  whistling. 

"  Bad  businrw  lliat,  Pauick  ?"  I  .tiiitgestccl  shamefacedly. 

"  Och,  and  did  yc  mit^s  that  same,  yer  honncr  ?"  lie  asked  witli  a 
nagnificenily  auumcd  expression  of  surprise. 

The  ulmoD  of  Loch  Gill  are  not  as  a  rule  br];|;e.  The  lake  trout, 
which  take  i)ie  tly  well  up  to  the  end  of  June  and  July,  are  both  large 
u>d  numerous  ;  perch  of  about  half  a  pound  weijjht  the  boys  and  girls 
catch  by  the  bti.th«I,  by  bshing  over  the  boat  with  a  simple  piece  of 
string  tnd  hook,  weighted  with  a  pebble.  The  pike  also  are  abun- 
dant, much  too  abundant  to  please  the  keeper*,  who  in  the  spawning 
season  shoot  them  without  mercy.  There  were  two  parties  of  pike 
fiahermen  out  on  the  day  of  my  vijit.  I  would  not  care  to  commit 
myself  to  details,  but  I  should  think  e;ich  boat  had  not  less  than  a 
dozen  rods  sticking  over  its  gunwales,  elevated  into  ihc  air  so  at 
to  allow  of  all  the  lines  trailing  without  fouling.  Every  now  and 
then  we  could  hc^r  the  whiiz  of  the  winrh,  and  would  pause  to  see 
the  pike  hauled  in  hand  over  hand.  ^Vc  had  a  nice  hcaj)  in  the 
bottom  of  our  own  boat  when  we  landed  at  Pal's  cabin  that  nighl, 
but  what  was  one  rod  amongst  so  many  ?  Pat  seemed  to  think  I 
Book  loo  low  a  view  of  life.  He  wi.ihcd  me  to  try  for  a  big  fish, 
and  nothing  but  a  big  one.  He  persisted  in  the  wish.  Now,  I 
have  one  invat^ble  theory  on  this  head,  and  I  gave  him  the  bencllt 
of  it. 

■'  Pat,"  I  said  Johnsoniaiily,  "  I  fish  for  sport,  not  gross  weigh:.  I 
would  rather  any  day  catch  half  a  doKcn  modentcly  sized  fish  than 
one  large  one." 

The  man,  it  was  plain,  considered  me  an  ass,  but  he  merely  looked 
up  in  his  provoking  way  at  the  sky,  and  whistled  attain  softly.  .\t 
length,  however,  he  was  propitiated,  for  1  proposed  we  should  take  a 
nip  of"  the  trathur"  for  luck,  fill  our  pipes  fur  heart,  and  go  in  for  the 
biggest  tish  in  the  lake.  Then  the  good-humoured  Patrick  over- 
hauled my  spinning  flights,  selected  one  that  would  hold  a  whale,  and 
adjusted  it  through  and  round  about  a  "  jack  pike "  of  quite  2 
pound  weight.  The  plan  was  to  trail  it  say  forty  yards  at  the  tail  of 
the  boat,  and  1  must  confess  that  altliougli  it  wobbled  a  good  deal,  and 
made  a  uemendous  commotion  in  the  water,  it  looked  a  most  attractive 
mouthtul  for  any  pikc-ish  "Sir  Roger"  that  might  be  lurking  near. 
It  so  happens  that  Lough  Gil!  is  charged  with  glorious  scenery,  and 
while  the  pickerel  was  wobbling  steadily  after  out  boav  \  to%<^\  ftia 
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chances  of  sport,  and  became  lost  in  poetical  contemplation  of  one  of_ 
the  sweet  wooded  islets  thai  bestud  the  water. 

•file  moralist  tells  you  truly  indeed  tiiat  in  bcnuty  tlicrc  is  fatalitjrj 
lUd  ihit  been  a  mere  Dageiiham  pond  who  knows  what  a  contributic 
>vuuld  not  have  been  made  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ?  ^(y 
knowledge  on  Ihis  point  is  vague,  but  shall  I  ever  forget  that  |x>ndcroiis^ 
pull  which  brought  (he  top  of  my  rod  like  a  dart  into  the  water,  orlhsll 
mighty  swirl  far  away  in  our  wake  when  the  giant,  snapping  my 
thickly  plaited  silk  as  though  it  were  cotton,  went  08  with  hooks, 
irace,  and  twenty  yards  of  line,  leaving  me  lamenting,  aitd  Pat  a  third 
lime  making  astronomical  investigations  and  screwing  up  his  lips?  It 
would  have  gratified  mc  to  have  received  a  Itttle  consolation  from  my^ 
humble  companion,  but  he  was  not  going  to  belie  his  conscience  fa 
any  one  just  then.  And  that  was  what  came  of  admiring  the  beautic 
of  nature,  and  not  perceiving  that  the  line  was  twisted  round  th 
handle  of  the  winch. 

I<t  us  now  change  the  scene  to  another  lough  acrOK't  the  couniijij 
l!ic  largest  bke  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  one  of  the  first  foa 
largest  in  Europe.  In  considering  the  angler's  opportunities  ia 
NoTih  Ireland  it  were  almost  a  sin  to  deal  slightingly  with  the 
splendid  lakes  and  rivers  of  Donegal  and  Londonderry,  but  there  is 
sucli  a  thing  as  space  to  be  thought  of  when  your  notions  are  to  be 
put  in  type,  and  that  thought  will  intrude  itself  at  this  moment  .\&_ 
II  likeleton  guide  to  angling  in  Ireland  I  can  with  a  very  clear  coilfl 
science  recommend  the  inquirer  to  the  cliaptcr  devoted  to  that 
Kiilijcct  in  Murray  s  Guide  ;.ind  this  is  a  tribute  one  all  the  more  gladly 
•ujs,  as  a  set-off  against  some  hard  words  provoked  by  the  vices  of 
such  literature  on  other  occasions.  The  compiler  of  tliix  guide  to 
the  angling  waters  in  Ireland  had  Che  good  common  sense  to  aim  at 
nothing  more  fantastic  than  the  Imparting  of  reliable  information,  and 
lliis  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  getting  and  giving.  Shifting  myj 
le'ponsibility  to  those  unknown  slioulders,  I  therefore  liira  to  tin 
w.iiers  of  which  I  have  had  recent  experience. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  these  Waterside  Sketches,  in  a  plain  fashion 
10  hint  to  the  angler  the  sport  most  suitable  for  each  month,  and  lli 
aim  is  not  at  this  moment  forgotten.     By  October,  on  almost 
waters,  fly-fishing  has  become  very  scarce.    Theic  arc  10  be 
scwia  in  Wales,  and  peel  in  Devonshire,  and  sea-trout  in  various 
places;  but  the  ordinary  trout  season  is  gone,  and   none  but  kuc 
salmon  rivers  remain.      Pike  fishing  and  all  the  coarser  fish  art 
now   in    their  prime;   but  I  shall  conclude    this  sketch   ftw  the 
.■ipccia!  benefit  of  any  reader  who  would  care  to  know  where  to  obt 
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without  much  trouble  or  cx]>cnsc,  and  w-itli  some  reasonable  chance 
nf  success,  heavy  trout  and  salmoa  fishing  in  October.  If  asked 
whcie  such  a  spot  is  10  be  found,  1  reirfy — "  Ramdalstown,  near 
l.ougli  Ncagh." 

There  is  a  choice  or  routes  Iroin  England  to  Bclfaiil,  .ind  Itelfist 
\%  well  worth  spending  a  day  or  Xva  in  Tor  its  on-n  sake.  Ulster  is 
not  only  a  floumhing  province,  but  is  InlcrcstiDg  in  its  picturesque- 
ncss  and  rich  in  historical  assodaiions.  After  the  rapid  raiIn-.-iy 
tnvellittg  to  which  wc  have  been  used  at  home,  the  Irish  lines  arc 
apt  to  be  tedious;  and  the  short  journey  from  Belfast  to  Randalstos\'n 
is  one  of  the  most  vfeariioine  of  any.  It  is  s,%fest  lo  purchase 
your  Hies  at  llclfast,  for  they  lue  of  a  particular  pattern,  and  the 
uckle  makers  there  understand  precisely  what  kinds  arc  suiuble 
for  cxisring  ciicunislanccs.  A  salmon  licence  may  be  obtained 
allier  at  BeUiut  or  Randalstown,  but  by  all  manner  of  means  do 
not  forget  to  include  your  wading  stockir>gi  and  brogue  in  your 
kit.  else  a.  beautiful  piece  of  the  river  which,  by  slopping  at  the 
O'Neill  .•\tnis,  you  are  at  liberty  to  fish  in  the  grounds  of  Shane's 
Castle,  will  be  altogether  beyond  your  re.ich.  The  O'Neills  have 
been  Itlcrally  kings  in  Ulster,  and  their  emblem,  the  red  hand,  will 
often  meet  the  eye  in  Antrim.  There  are  two  inns  wc-ll  known  10 
anglers  miting  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  they  are  both  O'Neill  Amis, 
the  one  being  at  Randalsiown,  the  other  at  Toomc  Bridge  ;  and  the 
angler  who  cannot  make  himself  at  home  at  cither  ought  to  be  kept 
on  xhon  commons  imlil  he  come  to  his  proper  senses.  There  is  a 
.delicious  sense  of  6recdom  and  coming  pleasure  on  entering  the 
passage  of  an  angler's  resort,  and  being  greeted,  not  by  bagmen's 
trunks  and  sample  boxes,  but  salmon  and  irout  rods  neatly  ranged 
on  the  r^tcfc,  and  landing  nets  occupying  every  spare  comer. 
What  a  thrill  of  anticijiatioQ  passes  through  one  when  the  landing 
net  is  damp  from  recent  use,  and  bugled  with  the  silver  scales  of 
the  last  captive !  There  is  no  inn  in  the  world  so  comfortable  as  an 
lionesi  angling  house — a  iitatement  which  holds  equally  good  in  the 
Highlands,  by  the  waters  of  Ireland,  among  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  English  rivers. 

The  fishing  in  Lough  Neagh  is  mostly  a  matter  of  nets.  I  heard  a 
few  sly  whispers  of  what  was  done  sometimes  on  windy  days  by  cross 
fishing,  and  saw  evidences  (of  which  no  more)  which  rather  set  at 
nought  the  fishermen's  dictum  that  little,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
with  a  fly  on  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  square  miles  of  fresh 
water.  At  the  OT^cill  Arms  at  Toome  Bridge  I  saw.  with  my 
own  iitdividual  eyes,  a  magnificent  bke  trout  of    i61l>.  uken  lt\s^ 
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monung  by  act  Irom  tlie  lake,  and  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the  coAee- 
room  windows  tlierc  lies  under  %  gloss  case  a  stufTcd  specimen  of  thi 
same  faintly,  labelled  "  16  lb."  Trolling  and  spinning  are  Uic  be 
methods  of  angling.  The  lishermen  do  a  great  deal  with  night  li 
baited  with  scrape  of  pullan,  the  fresh-water  herring  which  aboiun 
here,  and  which  one  boatman  told  rac  was  oflcn  found  on  the 
llncii.  This  must  be  a  very  exceptional  circunutance,  seeing  that 
the  Hies  lucd  in  this  poacher's  conirivaoce  are  almost  as  large  3i 
salmon  tli«.  I'he  lake  is  lamous  for  delicious  eeU,  and  hundred- 
weights of  them  arc  despatched  to  England  by  an  English  lessee 
who  has  piiichascd  the  fisher)'. 

At  Antrim  a  river  known  as  the  Six  Mile  Water  runs  into  the 
lough.  Other  streamx  feed  it,  but  only  the  River  Bann,  a  capital 
•almon  river,  carries  its  waters  to  the  sea.  1  made  my  first  bow  to 
Lough  Ncagh  from  tlie  Anirini  end,  and  in  that  same  Six  Mile  Water 
there  should  be,  unle&3  the  shrewd  lad  who  witnessed  my  lo>S4  has 
since  Teco%-ered  it,  a  derelict  Canadian  spoon-bait  which  caught  a 
snog  instead  of  a  It^h.  I'he  fishermen  use  a  stiff  open  boat  tha^ 
carries  a  good  press  of  sail,  and  if  you  can  catch  a  mild  breeie  *™ 
trip  across  to  ibe  opposite  shore  slioutd  be  unfortunate  for  the  pike 
and  an  occasional  trout.  The  Six  Mile  Water  used  to  be  an  cx< 
lent  salmon  and  trout  stream,  but  it  has  been  poisoned  time 
time  by  mills  and  factories,  and  is  now  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
fishing.  An  idle  day — that  is  to  say,  a  day  in  a  boat  oa  Lough 
Neagh,  with  a  couple  of  spinning  bails  to  take  care  of  tbemselve*. 
the  glamour  of  sunshine  over  the  woods  and  shores,  and  a  sweet 
bcU-likc  voice  reading  softly  to  you  (as  the  incense  of  the  mccrschauiD 
slowly  ascends  into  the  clear  atmosphere)  about  the  legend  of  Shane's 
Castle,  and  the  traditions  of  the  lake  and  land,  is  a  penance  one 
would  risk  not  a  little  to  sufTer.  After  three  days'  coiucientious 
whipping  and  wadingat  Randalstown  or  Toome  Bridge  a  right-minded 
man  should  find  it  quite  bearable  to  be  petted  and  read  to  for  a  few 
hours  while  reclining  lazily  in  the  roomy  stem-sheets  of  a  Lough 
Neagh  fishing  boat. 

The  Main  is  a  river  after  the  angler's  own  heart,  especially  in 
Sej)leniber  and  October.  Visit  it  in  August,  and  your  cxecnitioiis  air 
likely  to  be  as  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder  Zee.  It  will  be  years 
before  I  shall  reconcile  myself  to  Irish  linen,  so  deadly  is  nay  hatrad 
of  the  flax  water,  of  which  I  had  jjainful  experience.  All  Ulster 
anglers  curse  the  flax  water  if  they  curse  nothing  cl»e,  and  if  lh«y  do 
rot  speak  their  condemnation  they  think  it.  The  tiax  is  placed  ia 
^  water  pits  to  soak,  and  the  hlthy  trendies  are  drained  off  n^kca 
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soaking  is  comptelc.  The  riven  become  blackened,  the  air  is  polluted 
with  a  stench  to  which  a  tanyard  is  otto  of  tobcs,  and  the  fish  are 
Eickcncd  to  death's  door.  Luckily  they  do  not  die  under  tlie  Inflic- 
tion, but  they  never  Hm,  and  the  experienced  angler  at  once  puts  his 
rod  on  the  rack.  The  only  fish  that  affect  unconcern  at  the  aippcar- 
ancc  of  jlax  water  is  the  impudent  little  samlet,  which  bolts  a.  fly.  as 
big  as  its  own  head,  and  worries  you  incessantly  at  all  times. 

The  Main  tiver  is  noted  for  hcav7  trout.  When  I  crosed  the 
bridge  on  my  my  from  the  railway  station  ray  heart  gave  a  bound  at 
wlut  I  saw.  A  lad  wras  sauntering  homewards  dangling,  with  his 
fingers  tliru.tt  into  the  gitU,  a  bout  of  some  four  or  live  pounds  ;  a 
young  working  man  drifting  with  the  stream  in  a  boat  checked  by  a 
boulder  slung  over  the  bow  was  t.tking  trout  on  an  average  at  every 
third  cast ;  further  up  on  the  meadow  bauks  I  saw  the  well  balanced 
figure  of  the  trout  lishcr.  Eager  as  the  traditional  war  horse  is  said 
to  be  for  titc  battle,  I  hastened  to  the  river  side,  sniffing  carnage  3.1 1 
ran.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day's  rain,  the  first  that  had  fallen  for 
A  month,  and  the  river,  though  slightly  coloured,  was  in  supeib  order. 
It  nn  by  in  stately  measure,  broke  out  like  a  Christmas  clionu  u[>on 
the  scows,  tussled  and  fought  round  the  big  boulders,  and  eddied  like 
an  artist  round  the  curve  of  the  pools.  And  how  the  hsh  rote  for  one 
little  hour  T  Old  I'im  in  the  potato  garden  over  the  way,  young 
Mick  knee  deep  in  n'aler,  Squire  Brown  in  the  rushes,  the  doctor 
Biidcr  the  weir,  the  capuin  in  the  quiet  part  of  the  stream.— one  and 
all  kept  up  a  pretty  lioorooing  while  the  game  lasted.  The  stranger, 
latest  arrived,  although  his  flies  were  all  wrong,  and  lie  had  in  his 
blind  liastc  got  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  shared  in  the  general  good 
fortune,  and  wet,  muddy,  and  tired  returned  to  the  inn  at  dark  with 
the  strap  of  his  cieel  cutting  into  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  carnival  of 
trout,  lai^e  and  small,  brown  and  yellow. 

On  the  following  morning  it  must  have  been  highly  amusing  to 
sec  the  blank  countenances  of  the  expectant  sportsmen  who  at  day- 
break went  down  to  the  waterside.  A  turbid  yellow  flood  had  ariscQ 
during  the  nig^it,  and,  too  vexed  to  speak,  they  returned  without 
taking  the  rod  out  of  the  case.  Allowing  a  week  of  fine  weather  to 
interpose,  I  again  went  to  Randalslown  expecting  naturally  to  find 
the  flood  abated.  So  it  was,  but  there  was  a  dark  umber  stain  In  the 
water  which  1  could  not  imdeistand  until  1  was  informed  that  this 
was  tlie  flax  water,  and  that  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  fish  in  a  water 
butt  The  warning  was  amply  justified,  for  after  nine  hours'  severe 
labour  I  was  the  richer  by  about  three  ounces  of  trout.  On  my  next 
visit  I  was  more  fortunate.     Rumours  of  half  a  hundredweight  of 
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salmon  in  one  day  caught  by  one  rod,  exaggerated  though  no  doiibt 
they  were,  might  Blill  be  true,  and  for  »alitioii  I  tried  he»t  and  hand. 
About  two  miles  up  the  river  the  Fates  whispered  roe  good  omens. 
The  itream,  running  sharply  across  from  a  pretty  a^)ptce,  swept  in 
a  tang  deep  .tcmi-drcular  pool  under  a  steep  bank,  and  fcKthncd 
away  in  a  foamy  tiil.  A  cloud  went  across  the  sun,  the  windl 
ruffled  (lie  dark  wnicr,  and  the  favourite  darct  fly  diopped  in  lliel 
precise  squ^c  inch  that  would  bear  it  in  uatural  motion  toto  tltftj 

current, 

l.cl  ilic  pioud  uilinon  eorst  the  fcatlia'd  hook, 

Th«n  ittikc,  an<l  then  you  have  hini— He  will  wince: 

Spin  out  your  line  tlmt  i(  dhall  whUile  froia  you 

SoiiM  Iwcnly  yaids  ur  bo,  yel  >'ou  thatl  have  liim — 

Mury !  yon  mml  have  paiioncB— the  itoiit  rotL 

Which  i*  hit  tnisl  hath  cdees  aometliiuc  thup ; 

Anil  the  deep  pool  h«th  ooie  an-l  sludge  enouch 

To  tcu  your  liihing — '\a*  you  are  more  cueFul. 

Doubtless !  But  wc  are  careful,  though  twice  twenty  yard.t  are  run) 
out  in  one  glorious  fanfare  Irom  the  click  reel  before  there  is  time  to 
think  of  patience,  or  sharp  edges,  or  anything  else  but  the  pleasant 
tingling  which  the  taut  line  has  communicated  to  every  nerve.  The 
gallant  fish  evidently  loves  the  shade,  fur  he  has  galloped  up  to  the 
plantation's  edge,  cleaving  the  water  as  he  took  the  narrowest  port  of 
the  channel.  He  is  partiiil  to  gymnastic  exercises  loo,  for  into  the 
air  he  purls,  sending  one's  heart  into  one's  mouth  for  fear.  But  he  is 
too  well  hooked,  and  following  him  up,  he  returns  back  again  to  ilie, 
pool,  to  yield  up  the  ghost  perhaps  in  sight  of  a  comrade  who  maj 
by  his  fate  take  a  salitury  warning.  I  don't  say  an  eight  pound  fish 
was  much  to  brag  about,  but  with  only  a  twelve  leec  trout 
and  a  landing  net  whii^h  you  must  perforce  use  yourself,  it  did  nq 
come  amiss  to  ihc  angkr.  Jt  is,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  in 
September  and  October  that  the  best  sport  is  obtained  in  the  Main 
river.  Great  trout  up  to  twelve  and  fifteen  pounds  tlicn  run  out  kHM 
Lough  Neagh,  and  salmon  also;  and  there  is  a  numerous  congre-" 
gation  of  anglers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  so  long  as  the  sport 
lasts.  But  ihc  Main  is  not  what  it  was,  and  a  b.ire-kggcd  peasant 
woman  coniidtjntially  told  me  why :  a  few  years  since  a  gentleman 
from  London  came  and  took  out  certain  fish,  from  which  he  extracted 
spawn,  and  returned  them  again  to  the  stream.  For  a  couple  of 
days,  she  said,  there  were  strange  dismrbances  in  the  pools,  as  if  the 
Gsh  were  silting  in  conference  on  the  business.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  on  t!ie  evening  of  the  second  day,  as  she  was  leading  her  goat  to 
new  pasture,  she  observed  a  movement  on  the  suriace  as  if  an  otijetlf 
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|>roccssion  were  pasiag  down  the  middle  of  tlic  river.  It  was  not  for 
Iier  to  judge,  she  coDcludcd,  but  her  private  belief  was  thai  the  fi^^b 
so  summniily  deprived  of  their  spawn  had  in  dignilied  resentment 
retreated  into  the  bk«,  never  more  to  return. 

Ac  Toome  Ilridf^e  there  ia  a  beautiful  stretch  of  trouting  water. 
ITie  waters  of  the  lotigh,  broad  and  clear  here,  nimble  over  a  weir 
forming  the  Kiver  liann.  Not  only  can  you  take  fish  close  under  the 
fall,  but  by  bringing  your  boat  to  within  a  foot  of  the  uproar  you  may 
cast  your  flics  into  the  lake  itself  and  frcmicntly  hook  a  blithe  two- 
pounder  within  a  yard  of  tlie  cdRC.  Tliis  river  must  be  fished  from  a 
boat,  and  it  literally  swarms  with  trout.  Using  fine  tackle  and  siiull  llic& 
in  fat-ourable  weather  you  may  easily  take  three  or  four  do^en  of  fi^i 
ranging  between  half  a  pound  and  a  pound,  with  once  now  and  then 
larger  fish.  Tliis  is  a  distinct  fish  from  the  lake  trout  which  cuts 
as  red  as  a  salmon  and  has  a  salmon  flavour ;  these  yellow  livcr  fiih 
are  neither  so  well  coloured  nor  flavoured.  On  my  last  evening  at 
Tnomc  I  saw  a  most  wonderful  sight  In  the  west,  over  the 
tuountains,  looking  almost  ethereal  in  the  fading  light,  the  sun  was 
sinking  into  a  world  of  golden  cloud-arch itectute,  at  which  one  looked 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  nwe.  Turrets  were  piled  upon  turrets,  their 
tops  giidcd  with  a  reddish  hue ;  there  were  seas  and  mountaijis  and 
forests  in  that  mystic  land  of  shadows,  and  they  all  melted  into  thin 
air  lilceadream.  Directly  eastward,  on  turning  from  this  gloriout 
pageantry,  I  found  the  moon  rising  full  and  weird  out  of  a  bank  of 
<Jarfc  clouds  that  brooded  over  that  portion  of  the  lake.  The  moon- 
tisiitg  was  as  wonderful  m  its  way  as  the  sunset,  and  appeared,  indeed, 
10  be  in  empathy  niih  it.  ll  seemed  as  if  the  Queen  of  Night  had 
resolved  to  emulate  the  God  of  Day  and  carve  out  another  .such 
city  as  that  which  had  faded  in  the  western  sky,  but  the  attempt  was 
not  successful,  and  her  majesty,  as  if  observing  it,  gave  up  the  con- 
lett,  and  broke  into  a  genial  smile  which  was  reflected  in  ripples  of 

silver  on  the  lough. 
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IV.— LIVERPOOL. 

OM  PARED  with  Btistol,  Liverpool  is  a  town  of  yesterday 
II  was  late  in  taking  a  start,  but  a  zime  came  wliea  the 
3(lvjnu^es  of  its  poaiiion  and  the  «nerg>-  of  tu  peoi^e 
<luickly  pinced  it  in  tlic  front  rank  of  Kogliih  towns.  Not 
even  Binoingliain  turpastet  it  in  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  the  largeness  of  its  development.  Very  old  men  can  rcinetDbci 
it  as  a  com  para  tivcly  small  place,  and  can  trace  its  marvellous 
increase  in  wealth,  population,  and  .■i])1endour,  emerging  from  a 
smalt  fishing  village  and  growing  into  the  second  seaport  of  England. 
Old  citizens  still  narrate  with  a  glow  of  pride  liow  ntjttdly  tbc 
magnificent  docks  extended  from  mile  to  mile  along  the  «ide  of  the 
noble- Mersey,  how  streets  of  mighty  warehouses  seemed  to  arise;  how, 

Ai  by  the  Mf«v£  of  in  mchjinlfr's  wind. 
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in  quick  tiiiccessioD  Exchange,  Town  Hall,  Corporate  buildings, 
hospitals,  churches,  and  shops  rivalling  those  of  London  wrcre  erected 
to  meet  the  never  ceasing  demands  of  this  wonderfully  increasing 
town ;  and  how,  after  having  covered  the  Lancashire  Ude  of  the 
river  with  evidences  of  growing  wealth,  active  industiyi  and  civic  ■ 
prosperity,  the  never  steeping  energj-  of  its  merchant  princes  and  ^ 
great  ship-builders  crossed  the  watery  tjarrier,  and  how  a  mi^ty 
town,  with  similar  proofs  of  riches,  rose  on  the  Chester  Mde  of  these 
waters  crowded  with  shipping.  Liverpool  Is  one  of  the  crowning 
illustrations  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  capacities  of  the 
English  nation. 

A  very  brief  glance  at  the  past  will  suffice  to  bring  us  to  the 
Liverpool  of  our  own  day.  "  Gentle  dullness,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it, 
has  found  an  interminal>le  field  for  the  employment  of  hannkts 
ingenuity  in  tracing  the  etymology  of  Liveqiool,  A  few  words  on 
this  not  uninteresting  subject  are  all  I  can  spare.  Of  the  many 
ways  of  sjielling  the  word  I  may  instance  Liiherpoolc,  Lilhepoole. 
Jjiferpoole,  Lidcrpoole,  Lyrpole,  Lyverpole,  and  Liverpool. 
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.-tiilhorittes  inCofm  us  thu  lhcs«  were  all  "probably  Uken  uthcr  from 
the  old  Golhic  word  Lithe  or  Lide,  itgnif)'ing  'the  ■«•,'  or  from  it« 
derivatives  Liter  and  Lid,  signirying  'a  ahip;'  or  Lithe,  si^iCying 
*a  ticeic  of  ships.'"  But  how  a  place  urhich  had  scarcely  a  shlpofiis 
owrn  n-ould  be  thus  named  from  a  word  meaning  a  fleet  of  ships  is  a 
thing  which  no  fellow  but  an  etymologist  in  search  of  a  derivation 
cui  nuke  ouL  Another  authority  brings  it  out  of  the  family  name  of 
I^ver,  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Lancashire;  a  thtr<i  lux.irds 
the  statement  that  it  comes  from  two  WehA  words,  Llcr-pwll,  which 
mean,  "the  place  on  the  pool "  \  and  he  boldly  avers  that  the  "  entire 
Mersey  estuary  was  anciently  called  Lyrpul,  Lyrpoole,or  Lithcrpoole ; " 
and  alleges  that  "  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  name  by  the  country 
people  in  the  vicinity,  Lerpool,  reiirescnts  the  true  and  ancient  form 
of  the  name."  Slil!  another  tracer  ii  to  Uie  plant  called  liver-wort, 
which  wonderful  phenomenon  is  found  tliere  as  in  numerous  other 
lotjilitics.  The  most  popular  of  its  many  derivations  is  that  which 
traces  it  to  a  mythological  sort  of  a  bird  called  lever  or  liver.  The 
most  pathetic  part  of  tiiis  supposed  origin  is  that  no  xuch  bird  has 
ever  been  known  to  cxi.it.  What  of  that  ?  Ii  it  not  in  ttiiK  reHjiect 
I^aced  in  the  tame  category  3$  the  classical  phu:iiix  ;  and  iit  lliis 
creotnre  of  ancient  imagination  has  become  the  sign  or  syml^ol  of  so 
nwny  modem  fire-offices,  may  not  a  bird  created  by  modem  iiii:igina- 
tioa  have  the  merit  of  giving  a  name  to  a  modem  town?  Besides,  in 
confirmation  of  this  tlieory,  is  not  the  crest  of  the  borough  arms  to 
this  day  the  figure  of  this  identical  bird  ?  Historic  scepticism  should 
not  be  carried  too  lar. 

Anyhow  it  is  beyond  (|ues[ion  that  in  early  times  Liverpool  waa 
ver}- small  and  insignificant.     In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  i3zS'77, 
it  eonsisied  only  of  live  streets.     Some    170  years  later,  in  Henry 
VlII.'s  reigo,  Lcland  thus  described  it ;  "  Lyrpole,  aiiat  Lyvcrpolc,  a        I 
proud  town,  hath  but  a  chapel     Waiion,/u«r  mUa  off,  ml />f  fnm        ' 
tAt  i^,  is  ih€  parish  thurdi.    The  King  hath  a  costelet  there,  and  the 
Earl  of  Derby  hatli  a  stone  house.     Irisii  merchants  come  much 
thither,  as  to  a  good  haven.     At  Lyrpolc  is  small  custom  ]»iid ;  that         _ 
causcth  Dierchanu  to  resort    Good  merchandise  at  Lyrpolc ;  and        I 
much  Irish  yam,  that  Manchester  men  do  buy  there." 

In  Elizabeili's  reign  tlie  town  made  some  progress,  but  not  much; 
allliougb  Camden  relates  that  it  was  then  the  "  most  cwnmodious 
and  the  most  frequented  route  to  Ireland."  He  adds  th;il  it  was 
more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  populousness  than  for  antiquity. 
In  tiiis  and  the  succeeding  reign  the  number  of  its  freemen  nearly 
doubled.  There  was,  however,  httle  promise  of  its  present  greaineaavj 
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and  Livcipool  was  in  the  rdgo  of  Charles  I.  a  very  pow  plice 
indeed  This  is  shown  in  the  lattl  for  ship-money.  \Vlicn  thcic 
unhappy  and  mischievous  councils  prevailed,  aiid  the  King  ia&ued 
his  writs  for  tliis  levy,  while  Chester  was  charged  with  £,\oo,  and 
lirislol  at  the  ilien  very  large  sum  of  Jl^\,<i0^,  Livcqiool  was  rated 
iit  only  j^is-  And  the  High  Slicriff  of  Lanca^iic  wrote  to  the 
Huthori^CK,  "If  you  shnl)  tax  and  assess  men  accoiding  to  their 
estate,  then  Liveq>olc  being  poor,  and  now  goes,  as  it  vrcic,  a 
begging,  must  pay  very  little." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Liverpool  was  seized  by  the 
Koyalists.  It  wax  then  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  PailianKnt, 
wlio  after  a  severe  contest  won  It,  driving  the  Royalists  out  with 
considerable  loss.  The  fact  that  this  port  was  the  direct  route  to 
Ireland  rendered  its  possession  of  great  importance  to  both  panict, 
and  accordingly  Prince  Rupert  again  laid  siege  to  the  place.  He 
brought  wiU)  him  10,000  men  who  had  recently  been  victorious  in 
otlicr  contests,  and  wiili  the  contempt  and  insolence  of  a  con- 
(|uerDr  began  his  work.  He  termed  the  fortifications  which  the 
I'arliamenlarians  had  erected  a  crow's  nest  which  might  readily  be 
taken  by  boys.  Tliis  bou^tiiig  was  not  luice  wairauted,  for  it  cost 
him  and  his  army  eighteen  days,  a  hundred  barrels  of  giini>owder, 
and  the  loss  of  some  1,500  men  before  the  crow's  nest  was  taken. 
Sir  Edward  More,  a  contemporary  writer,  says  that  Rupert  "  tookc 
I.ivcrpoole  Whetsoiilid  1644,  pulling  all  lo  ye  sword  for  many  hours, 
giving  nor  (junrter ;  where  Carrill  yt  is  now  Lord  MuUlnex  killed 
seven  or  eight  men  wth  his  owne  hands  ;  good  Lord  deliver  us  from 
yc  cruelty  of  bloodthirsty  Papest."  In  November  of  the  same  year 
il  was  surrendered  again  lo  the  Parliament,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-live 
days  both  by  sea  and  land. 

During  ilie  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  Liverpool  was 
cnonnous.  In  1700  the  population  was  5,714;  in  1890  il  had 
risen  to  75,000.  Mr,  Leone  Levi  states  that  in  1773  "the  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool  was  ascertained  to  be  34,000.  She  possessed 
only  three  lloating  docks,  a  tolerably-sized  basin,  and  three  graving 
docks.  The  gross  receipts  of  customs  in  1775  was  ;f  374*000 ;  and 
in  that  year  eighiy-one  ships  of  9,200  tons  cleared  from  Liverpool  tor 
ihc  African  or  slave  trade.  In  1775  there  was  only  one  lellcrcarrier 
for  all  Liverpool,  and  the  mail  bags  were  carried  in  and  out  of  the 
town  on  horseback."  This  was  tlie  period  during  which  the  slaxi; 
trade  flourished  and  was  a  source  of  untold  riches  to  LivcrjMKil,  which 
shared  with  London  and  Bristol  the  profits  and  the  shame  of  tlii* 
inicftiitous  traffic.     When  Clarkson  went  on  his  merciful  mi»ioii  of 
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in'julry,  he  found  tli&t  whiJc  eighteen  tcssda  engaged  in  this  trade  sailed 
(roiii  Bristol,  no  fewer  than  eighty  left  Liverpool.  He  heard  "  horrible 
facts  "  from  everybody ;  the  pcojile  were  more  hardened,  and  talked 
on  the  subject  with  more  coot  indifference  than  in  any  other  seaport. 
This  he  assigns  to  their  greater  familiarity  with  the  cruelties  incidcDtal 
to  t!-.e  traffic.  The  Liverpool  people,  too,  were  exceptionally  bitter 
and  furious  in  tlicir  opposition.  More  than  once  the  iipustle  of 
abolition  was  threatened  with  jieraonal  violence,  and  on  one  occ;ision 
only  narrowly  escaped  from  being  thrown  tnlo  a  <lo<:k  to  drown ; 
and  drowned  he  would  have  been  immediately,  for  no  one  would 
have  attempted  his  rescue.  Liverpool  was  thoroughly  roused  in  the 
defence  of  what  she  considered  the  most  important  source  of  her 
wealth  and  the  most  valuable  of  her  vested  interests.  The  earliest 
altempls  to  legi-slate  on  this  subject  were  rigorously  opposed  by 
the  members  for  Livenmol,  who  in  this  only  obeyed  the  all  but 
unanimous  wishes — nay,  indeed,  the  commands  of  their  constituents. 
Mr.  Gascoync  declared  abolition  to  be  "unnecessary,  viiionary,  and 
impntciicsble."  PctiUon  on  petition  was  poured  into  tlie  House  of 
Commons  opposing  aU  steps  towards  abolition,  and  proclaiming  tliat 
utter  ruin  would  follow  sucli  pernicious  and  injurious  legislation. 
Through  the  twenty  years'  agitation  by  whi<-h  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  preceded  the  influence  of  Ltver|)ool  in  opposing  the 
measure  was  second  only,  if  even  it  were  second,  to  that  of  London. 

.\a  anccdoic  is  told  of  the  great  tragic  actor  Gcotgc  Frederick 
Cooke  whidi  dcscn-es  to  be  repeated.  He  was  announced 
to  play  Richard  HL,  but  during  the  day.  as  was  only  too 
often  the  case,  the  tragedian  had  been  indulging  iji  "jjoutiuns 
pottle  deep,"  and  when  he  appeared  on  the  stage  was  scarcely  able 
to  articulate.  Then  at  once  arose  from  the  audience  Ihc  cry 
" Apology :  apology  1"  But  the  actor  staggered  to  the  footlights,  and 
in  his  most  tragically  indignant  tones  exclaimed :  "  Apology,  from  me 
to  yM .'  Vihy  there  isn't  a  brick  in  your  whole  city  that  is  not 
cemented  with  (he  blood  of  a  slave."  And  with  this  inconseriuentlal 
ultcmncc  he  scrambled  olf  the  stage. 

Liverpool  was  not  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  as  its 
opponents  gloomily  prophesied.  On  the  contrary,  the  town  look  a  ■ 
wider,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  rapid  course  in  progressive  prosperity. 
During  the  present  century  her  career  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
growth  and  developmenL  A  writer  who  is  fully  informed  on  tlie 
.wbjeci  says : — 

Rapid  aa  was  tlie  progiees  of  tli«  commerce  gf  Liverpool  in  the  la*l  century  it 
ti  more  iliin  equalled  in  the  present  day.    From  the  liurp  s\iuc  vWnuxdbaaft* 
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powtted  in  the  African  alava  Had*  il  michi  have  been  apfmbuNM 
thu  ihe  ccMOliooi  of  thftt  Inlfic  vonld  htre  Bniuu«t)p  airtctcd  ihcii  ialrreiU. 
But  it  WW  not  M.  A  nicccnlon  of  uiuci  Mntumilly  icmlcd  to  op«a  up  fr»h 
chana«b  for  cnterpf^tc  antl  lo  clic  inciraxed  fjciliiy  (o  mMctOtik  ojieratiwu. 
Tbe  iDMI  powerful  of  IhMC  was  the  wirrhonKlnj;  tyiiem,  «%ich  cm  bI)  the 
adVHtaCM  of  •  ttv*  port  to  OM  pcMONlOf  lo  mnny  riatutd  tiul  uiillml 
■iliaMUM.  It  mi  (ollowwl  t>r  tht  p«rtitl  opening  of  \\v,  trade  lo  tl>«  £ut 
Indin:  iwxt  by  th«  intracluclicni  of  almn  luvrication :  and,  during  Utc  *«sn. 
by  ()be  complete  aboUtiuii  of  the  East  Indu  Company's  mooapoly.  Ib  addition 
to  thdc  c.-iUKi  the  rapid  sdvnnce  of  our  orifpnal  iIcMendanli  in  th«  New  WotU 
in  irulth  and  poputnllnn  hai  called  Initi  opentlon  the  ialertonne  chiefljr  curied 
CM  (hrouifh  till*  purl.  I.aAlIy,  with  her  tkllful  en|[Inecr*  nnd  foilUMIc  potltloa 
ttt  the  outport  of  a  country  abounding  in  mineral  fuel,  ihc  holds  the  sliivm  of 
tliat  raighty  power  wliicli  u^cxlendiug  it*  conque*tt  oier  the  wide  wroiid ;  walking 
tli<  waltn  itirough  stotm  and  calm,  and  bridging  the  Alliiillc  ItMlf;  (lUiat 
uvcr  Ilie  peopled  plaint  of  the  Old  World,  tliraii^h  iliu  etcfnal  foteMt  nfibe 
New,  utd  ai  it  ponn  along  *caltcrin(  in  iu  train  civiliied  man,  his  rneigin 
gnidcd  by  Christian  knowledi!*  uid  by  fab  expanding  wants  and  mtioMl 
dtairca. 

In  proof  of  tliis  morvcllnus  accretion  it  is  only  oeceasftfy' 
mention  the  increoiie  ol  paptilnlion  since  iSoo.  It  wu  tfaea,  u  X 
have  already  stated,  about  75.000;  in  1861  it  was  443,938,  and  at 
the  last  census  in  187 1  it  was  4g3,346^thus  in  seventy  years  showing 
(he  enormous  increase  of  418,346  persons.  Figures  are  not  alirayii 
interciting  reading,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  only  by  figures  tlul  wt 
can  obtain  anything  like  a  comprehensible  and  accurate  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  our  great  towns  during  the  present 
century. 

Tlie  |>olitical  influence  of  Liverpool  has  generally  been  exeidsed 
in  the  Conservative  interest,  but  in  the  great  Kefom)  agiution  a  large 
and  inlluciilial  Union  was  foiinded,  which  co-operated  vrtth  ilial 
at  Birmingham  in  its  active  support  of  ihc  Bill.  Petitions  very 
numerously  signed  in  favour  of  the  measure  were  sent  lo  Parlianicnt, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  Liberal  cnihtisiasm  prevailed.  This  was.  how- 
ever.of  short  duration,  and  in  less  than  three  year^ after  Ihcpassing  of 
the  Bill  the  burgesses  relumed  lo  their  favourite  political  side.  'Hie 
second  general  election  oiler  tbe  passing  of  the  Act  vas  in 
January  1835,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  eJttensioD  of  tbe 
suiTrage  and  the  enlarged  register  produced  by  the  addition  of  the 
ten  pound  householders  lo  the  number  of  voters,  the  Conservaoves 
headed  the  poll.  Since  that  time  the  public  influence  of  Liverpool 
has  almost  uniformly  been  Conservative.  This  state  of  opinion  in 
sutli  an  active  community,  added  to  the  great  change  which  withio 
a  few  years  has  taken  place  at  Manchester,  will  afford  sonu;  cxplana- 
lion  of  the  general  Comervative  reaction  by  which  nearly  the  whole 
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count/  of  L^nca^iic  was   so  signally  distinguislicd  at    the    last 
election. 

During  the  American  ctt^U  war  Liverpool  ardently  sympathised 
with  the  S<wtlieTn  Stat«,  and  itll  her  influence  was  exetted  in  that 
direction.  A  Urge  number  of  privateers  were  fitted  out  in,  and  sailed 
from,  her  docks  in  their  hazardous  and  illegal  enterprises.  Persistent 
but  unsucccssTol  cflbru  were  made  to  induce  the  English  Government 
to  recogmsc  the  Southern  States.  At  Birkenhead,  a  place  which 
bears  the  same  reUtion  to  Liverpool  as  Gatesliead  does  to  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Salford  to  Mnndicxter,  and  Aston  to  Birmingham — in  fact  for 
political  purposes  the  two  places  may  be  considered  as  one — at  DirkcQ- 
head  the  Messrs.  Laird  built  for  the  Confederates  the  vessel  which, 
under  ihc  name  Alabamat  won  such  a  notoriety  as  a  privateer,  and  drew 
this  kin^om  into  a  series  of  difficulties  which  at  any  moment  might 
have  led  to  war,  and  which  ended  in  inDieting  a  heavy  i)en3lty  on 
the  lUtion.  Bc>*on<I  <iuestion,  Liverpool  must  be  credited  with  tlic 
chief  of  those  acts  which  after  ten  years  of  mutual  recrimination  led 
up  to  judgment  against  us  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva. 

Liverpool  is  the  birth-place  of  an  association  which  i.t  slowly 
growing  in  importance,  and  which  promises  at  no  very  distant  d.itc  to 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  ojiinion.  To  various  large  towns 
has  been  given  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  public  work  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  its  public  life  and  history ;  to  Birmingham  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  to  Manchester  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  it 
appears  all  but  certain  that  to  Liverpool  will  be  given  the  no 
less  important  lobour  of  systemalising  and  reforming  our  national 
finances.  In  April  1S48  the  Financial  Kefoim  .Association  was 
founded.  Its  objects  briefly  stated  arc  "economical  government,  just 
taxation,  and  perfect  freedom  of  trade."  Its  method  is  to  create  an 
educated  public  opinion  on  all  subjects  coimected  with  taxation, 
national  expenditure,  and  the  influence  of  imports  and  duties  on 
trade  and  oommerce.  To  effect  this  end  tracts  un  every  part  of  our 
financial  system,  on  taxation  in  all  its  branches,  .ispect!*,  anil  bearings, 
its  incidence  and  its  application,  are  printed  and  widely  circulated. 
Lectures  on  similai  subjects  arc  delivered  by  thoroughly  well 
inrormed  gentlemen  in  the  different  towns  throughout  the  countrj-. 
Leaflets  on  how  the  public  money  came  and  went  in  each  past  year, 
and  how  it  is  coming  and  going  in  the  current  year  are  published  in 
large  numbers,  giving  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  the  amount 
raised  from  the  various  sources  of  revenue  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
expended  ;  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  way  ^_ 
in  which  the  public  burdens  have  been  transferred  from  the  V»v<l  'ta^H 
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the  Excise  xaA  oilier  t:ixes ;  vrtiile  the  advanUgcs  of  a  Rjntem  cA  direct 
i3«tion  over  that  of  Custom*  nnd  FAciitciiTe  dUjilnyal  in  the  wm- 
plest  manner.  At  the  end  of  citch  year  is  issued  tlic  Finandi^ 
Htjorm  Almanatk,  in  which  is  presented  a  vast  amount  of  "  tabulatnl 
liscal,  coiumerda],  social,  and  political  information,"  all  relating  to 
the  objects  of  the  association,  and  furnishing  in  a  clear  and  lucid 
manner  a  complete  bistot]'  of  ta:tation  as  it  aifeds  the  life  and 
indxistiy  of  the  nation.  Since  July  1858  the  association  has  pub- 
lished n  monthly  jiaper  entitled  the  I^natKiai  R<formcr,  the 
recognised  advocate  of  its  objects,  which  are:—"!.  To  use  all 
laivful  and  constilutioaal  means  of  inducing  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  ihc  expenditure  uf  tlic  Go^emment,  consistent  with  due  efficiency 
in  the  several  dcpanments  of  the  jniblic  Bctvicc.  2.  To  advocate 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  cciuitabic  system  of  direct  taxation, 
fairly  le%'ied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
iincciuat,  complicated,  and  expeDsivcIycollectcd  duties  U|>nn  commo* 
dities."  In  this  worV  "  political  partisanship  Is  distinctly  disovncd, 
the  association  being  composed  of  men  of  all  political  parties." 

In  iliusiralion  of  the  influence  already  exercised  by  this  assooation 
wc  have  only  to  read  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bright  at  a  large 
meeting  which  it  held  in  Liverpool  in  December  i  S59,  the  views  which  B 
he  advocated  being  adopted  as  tliose  of  the  iusociation.  'ITic  speaker 
proposed  the  repeal  of  taxes  which  jiresscd  on  the  bulk  of  the  people 
and  on  precarious  incomes,  and  the  substitution  of  others  on  property 
producing  fixed  incomes  ;  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax,  ihc 
assessed  Laxes  (except  the  house  tax),  t.ixes  on  marine  insurances, 
lire  insurances,  and  the  duty  on  jjapcr ;  the  remission  of  all  duties 
from  die  Customs  tariff,  except  on  foreign  wines  (and  tliat  these 
should  be  reduced  from  5s.  Gd.  to  is.  on  the  gallon),  foreign  spirits, 
and  tobacco.  These  proposals  would  liave  reduced  the  revenue  by 
more  than  ^£36,000,000;  to  meet  this  loss  he  suggested  a  tax  of 
Jis.  ])cr  cent,  on  all  persons  whose  property  was  more  than  £\VK 
which  would  produce  ^27,000,000,  or  an  excess  of  ^^1,000,000. 
;Vs  to  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  these  proposals  I  am  not  now  c^Ied 
iijjon  to  express  an  opinion ;  I  give  die  statement  to  show  the 
influence  which  the  Reform  Association  has  had  on  the  subject  of 
loxaiion,  Since  this  speech  in  1S59  the  assessed  taxes  have  been 
lessened,  tlie  duties  on  marine  and  fire  insurances  taken  off,  the 
jjapcr  duly  abolished,  and  the  Income  tax  made  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less.  This  epitome  of  the  gradual  change  which  Is  taking 
place  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  L-ixation  is  a  sufficient 
j^-roof  of  the  influence  which  this  non  political  assoclatioD  of  Liverpool 
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hu  exerciKcd  during  iu  existence,  and  iv,  doubtlesSt  2  prophecy 
of  still  greater  fiscal  reformt  wliich  it  will  cfTcct.  Mr.  Cobdcn  gave 
his  full  adhesion  to  ii«  objects  and  pionotmccd  a  very  emphatic 
eulogy  on  iu  proposals : — 

"  I  bclkv«,"  he  m*(l,  ■'  your  principlcH  tolw  tound,  entirclji  wund — ai  toniiid  u 
thoK  of  llie  Anti-Corn  Law  Le3)^«--iQd  I  coiigtntulace  j«u,  gcntlcinen,  on 
haling  Ite  JTMi*  kept  thii  Ump  burning  in  the  midit  of  externa]  dukncM.  Yoii 
vc  ver]^  much  to  be  honoured  Cor  hivlnj;,  although  In  a  •.mall  niinorily.  k(pt  up 
(ic  adrocacy  of  ptinciplet  which  ywt  bcUcve  lo  be  true,  which  1  beUevc  lo  be 
liue>  anil  which  the  )>«0|>lt  gencrallj'  will  more  and  more  beherc  lo  be  tme." 

In  all  that  concerns  ihdr  local  life  and  inslituuuii-c  the  ptiMJc 
spirit  of  Liverpool  is  rivalled  by  few  large  towns,  and  surpassed  by 
none.  In  its  ])iiblic  ex|>emliture  the  corporation,  which  is  very  rich, 
rarcty  counts  the  cost  if  it  is  necessary  tliat  a  great  work  should  be 
done.  Over  ;^9oo,ooo  has  been  expended  in  constructing  the 
splendid  s)'steia  of  scwentgc,  in  perfecting  which  "  no  expense  or  care 
i^eenis  to  bive  been  spared."  The  Town  Hall  cost  upwards  of 
;£^i  10,000,  and  the  Exchange  more  than  £,i<ii^,<i<io,  while  some 
;f  400,000  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  SL  George's  Hall  and 
the  Assixe  Courts.  All  the  public  buildings  ore  on  a  similar  scale  of 
nia^ilicence,  the  charities  are  ntinierous  and  iniinilicently  5U]>- 
ported,  the  docks  arc  the  admiration  of  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  For  some  time  past  Liverpool  has  run  a  neck- 
and-ncck  race  with  Bristol  as  to  which  place  should  be  the  most 
heavily  rated  in  the  kingdom. 

The  munificence  of  many  of  her  wealthy  citizens  is  princely.  A 
Free  Library  has  been  established  for  twenty-one  years,  and  in  1^57 
Sir  William  Brown,  Hart.,  began  the  building  of  a  fitting  receptacle 
for  the  literary  treasures  of  the  town.  This  was  finished  in  r86o,  at 
a  total  cost  of  ^40,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  borne  by  the  generous 
donor.  Tlie  Report  for  1873  is  now  before  me.  I  find  that  at 
the  end  of  that  year  the  Reference  Library  contained  56,818  volumes, 
and  during  the  year  there  had  been  489,270  issues.  There  ore  also 
two  branch  lending  libraries  called  the  North  and  South  :  the  former 
contains  10,031  volumes,  and  the  latter  20,799,  making  a  total  of 
40,850.  The  united  issues  of  books  in  1S73' were  411,531,  During 
the  same  period  423,501  persons  visited  the  Museum.  A  Free  Art 
CallcTj-  has  been  greatly  needed  in  the  town,  and,  to  quote  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Free  Libraries  Committee,  "an  attempt  was  made 
without  success  during  the  past  year  to  gain  the  aid  of  the  Council 
towards  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  and  subsequently  offers  of 
contributions;  were  made  by  private  individuals  to  the  exXevn  0?  isi^^^ 
Vol.  XllI,,  N.,S.  15;/.  w 
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for  the  same  purpose.  The  |mblic,  however,  did  oot  come  forward 
in  rcBiionse,  and  the  whole  project  wnu  on  the  eve  of  a  colUpw 
when  the  Mayor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker,  nobly  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
ioinicdiatcly  after  his  election  to  the  chair  on  th«  lolh  of  Novcrab« 
announced  liis  intention  of  devoting  the  sum  of  ;^io,ooo  to  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  an  An  Gallery-. "  Thus  tiro  citizens  alone 
will  have  devoted  the  sum  of  ^^60,000  for  the  proper  location  ot 
works  of  literature  and  arL  The  new  building  is  to  be  called  "TbM 
Walker  Art  Gallery."  fl 

It  b  a  fiict  fill]  of  healthy  promise  and  rtch  in  en<*QUTaging 
example  that  so  many  of  our  large  towns  liave  been  rerooikalile,  not 
Ooly  for  having  organised  and  carried  to  a  mcceiwftil  issue  some  one 
great  public  question,  but  hiving  exercUed  a  cQ.operatire  influence  b 
mfiulding  and  forming  public  opinion  on  all  questions  that  Affect  the 
general  well-being  of  the  nation.    Tliis  distribution  of  power  and  this 
inl!uence  shared  with  so  many  other  places  lender  it  somclimei 
little  difficult  to   trace  accurately  what  hns    been   the   paniculi 
influence  which  this  or  that  town  has  exercised  on  questions 
public  [Kilicy,  and  still  more  ditTicult  to  point  cut  its  exact  beating 
and  to  show  iis  precise  extent.     In  cases  of  broad  political  changea^ 
such  as  the  effect  of  Birmingham  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S31,  ot 
Manchester  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com  I.aws,  and  of  both  places  on 
the  question  of  national  education,  the  lines  are  very  clear  anrf 
diiiiinct.     Liverpool  has  exercised  an  enormous  public  influence  ^| 
various  ways  during  the  present  centut}-,  but  not  in  carrjing  any 
particular  law  or  in  repealing  any  old  statute  by  wAich  her  name  has_ 
been  imperishabty  associated  and  in  which  her  influence  was ' 
mountly  displayed.      In    the  discussion  and  settlement  of 
modem  questions  she  has  had  a  "  voice  potential,"  but  it  has  been  I 
voice  united  with  other  voices,  and  not  so  much  a  distinct  and 
separate  power  which,  acting  atone,  would  have  decided  the  fate  of 
a  measure  or  created  and  destroyed  Governments,     In  producing 
the  great  Conservative  reaction  which  dethroned  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
placed  Mr.  Disraeli  in  power  the  influence  of  Liverpool  has  been 
very  great.     It  was  mainly  through  this  influence  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
lost  South  Lancashire  in  i868,and  since  that  yearthe  county  has  beea 
one  of  the  most  active  forces  in  giving  a  Conservative  turn  to  the 
electoral  power  of  the  cotmtty.     The  eight  members  returned  for  (he 
four  divisions  of  the  county  of  Lancashire  were  all  Conservative. 
In  Liverpool  the  two  Conservative  candidates  headed  tlie  poll  by 
large  majorities,  Mr.  John  Ton,  the  junior  member,  having  upwinlt 
of  j.ooo  votes  more  than  Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  the  elected  Ubeo' 
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candidate ;  and  but  for  the  operation  of  the  provision  in  the  last 
Refonn  Bill  \>f  which  no  elector  in  n  oonMituency  returning  three 
members  cm  vote  for  more  than  two,  three  Conservatives  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  rOnmed.  As  an  indication  of  the  growing 
inftucRce  of  the  Finaneat  Reform  Association  it  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Toir  declared  himself  "  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  public  cx- 
pcndHure."  At  Manchester  the  two  Conservi6ves  were  also  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  one  of  the  rejected  candidates  was  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright.  Liverpool  and  the  county  generally  is  wdl  repre- 
sented  in  the  Govcmmcnt :  Lord  Derby  being  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Viscount  Sandon,  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool, 
Vice-President  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  R,  Assheton 
Cross,  one  of  the  members  of  the  south-wc&iem  division  of  the 
county,  Secretary  of  State  for  iJie  Home  Department ;  the  Hon. 
Algernon  I*.  Egcrton,  member  of  the  south-ca^cm  division,  is 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Stanley, 
member  for  the  northern  division,  is  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries  of 
War.  This  is  prcily  well  for  one  county.  But  tlic  appointments 
in  their  idation  to  the  county  have  been  well  deserved,  owing  to 
the  great  influence  which  Liverpool  in  particular  and  Lancashire  in 
general  have  bad  !n  producing  that  state  of  afiairs  which  has  made 
ihcm  poeable. 

At  the  present  time  TJverpooI  is  engaged  in  a  public  work  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  p-ulake  more  of  the  character  of  an  imperii  than  a 
provincial  undertaking.  The  exte  ni  of  her  docks  is  enormous,  but 
the  ensting  system,  great  as  il  is,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dattonof  her  ever-increasing  maritime  requirements,  and  it  is  now  being 
extended  in  a  manner  characteristic  alike  of  the  enterprise  and  wealth 
of  this  great  town.  The  extension  of  the  docks  now  in  course  of 
construction  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steam  trade:  The  new 
docks  will  occupy  the  space  reclaimed  from  the  foreshore  of  the 
Meisey  between  the  north  quay  «f  the  Canada  basin  and  the 
SeaTonh  shore.  The  area  of  this  space  is  nearly  1,365,000  square 
yards,  the  length  about  6,100  feet,  and  the  breadih  2,000  feet.  Jt 
will  l>e  fronted  by  a  wall  of  enormous  strength,  which  will  be  faced 
with  granite.  At  the  back  of  the  wall  a  public  promenade  will  be 
laid  out,  which  will,  doubtless,  form  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
attractive  places  of  summer  resort  in  or  near  the  town.  The  cost 
will  be  very  great,  and  the  whole  work  will  be  one  more  monument 
added  to  the  many  already  existing  of  the  honourable  public  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Liverpool. 

Visitors  to  Liverpool  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  years  McVvAwwiaS.^ 
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astonished  at  the  rapid  changes  in  the  town  and  the  tokens  of 
marvellous  gFowth.  Again  and  again  have  I  been  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  new  streets,  new  buildii^s,  mighty  warehouses, 
and  palatial-looking  structures  which  have  sprung  up,  seemingly  by 
magic,  during  my  comparativety  brief  absence  from  the  town.  This 
wonderful  material  progress  of  liveipool — these  manifest  pioo6 
of  resdess  energy  united  with  exhausttess  wealth — produced  a  marked 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Erskine.  Writii^  of  a  visit  to 
Liverpool  he  says : — 

1  had  before  often  been  at  the  principal  seaports  in  (his  island ;  and,  belienD£ 
that,  having  seen  Bristol  and  those  other  towns  that  deserredly  pan  for  £T«*t 
ones,  I  had  seen  eveiythine  in  this  great  nation  of  navicfttois  on  which  a  subject 
should  pHde  himself,  I  own  I  was  astonished  and  astounded  when,  after  pMiing 
a  different  fcny  and  ascending  a  hill,  I  was  told  by  my  guide,  "ADyouKeqKEMl 
out  beneath  you — that  immense  pkin,  whieh  stands  like  another  Venice  1900 
the  water — which  is  intersected  by  those  nameroos  docks—which  gUtten  wiA 
those  cheerful  habitations  of  well- protected  men — which  is  the  busy  seat  of  tnde, 
and  the  gay  scene  of  elegant  amusements,  growing  out  of  its  prosperity — where 
there  is  the  most  cheerful  face  of  iadusliy — where  there  are  riches  ovetfiowiD|^ 
and  everything  that  can  delight  a  man  who  wishes  to  see  the  prosperity  of  a  gteat 
community  and  a  great  empire — all  this  has  been  crested  by  the  indnstiy  and 
well-disciplined  management  of  a  handful  of  men  since  you  were  a  boy."  I  moit 
have  been  a  stick  or  a  stone  not  to  \x  affected  by  such  a  picture. 

These  feelings  must  have  been  experienced  by  all  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  have  stood  many,  many  times  during  the  last  half- 
century,  and  traced  the  continual  growth  and  mighty  e]q>ansion  of 
this  queen  of  English  seaports. 

Sexagenariah. 


A   Pic-Nic  AT  Vaucluse. 

BY  HORACE  ST.  JOHN. 

^HE  idea  was  suggested  in  ibc  coffee-room  of  the  Hotel 
du  Luxembourg,  Avignon.  It  was  after  three  days 
of  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Petrarch,  and  the  ex- 
I'apo)  city,  notwithstanding  the  elTorU  of  its  intubi* 
tants  to  keep  at  fiit  for  a  tittle  while  longer,  was  relapsing  into  its 
habitual  gloom.  The  torrid  heat  was  baking  the  Roman  aiid  Fxde- 
nastical  ruins,  peeling  off  the  colour  from  tlie  few  remaining  fragments 
of  hyp<£thenU  painted  wall,  and  evolving  from  a  hundred  gutters 
those  myriad  fragrances  which  have  given  a  Vindred  and  conflicting 
renown  to  Cologne.  Under  such  circumstances  even  gurgoyles  and 
Samboyani  turrets  are  apt  to  tire ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  four 
idle  Parisians,  as  many  young  naval  officers  from  Marseilles,  two  or 
three  sons  of  Provencal  families  in  the  ntighbourhood,  and  a  solitary 
Englishman — now  writing  these  lines  in  an  apocry]>ha1  Petrarch's 
cottage — found  themselves  at  a  luss  for  amusement  The  English- 
tnui  suggested  a  pic-nic  within  sight  of  the  classic  fountain — as  it  is 
called— of  Vaucluse 

The  Englishman  immediately  repented  him  of  his  rashness ;  for, 
albeit  that  the  notion  of  a  "pcek-neek  "  was  declared  charming,  no- 
body knew  what  it  meant,  and  it  was  not  until  after  an  adjournment 
to  a  cafi,  with  a  course  of  cafifrappi,  vemioiith,  absmlhc,  and  native 
bitter  beer,  that  the  plan  was  (airly  laid,  the  day  but  one  following 
being  fixed,  with  a  renden-ous  at  the  railway  sLition.  As  I  expected, 
nothing  h.id  been  provided.  No  foreigner  understands  n  picnic  in 
the  Epping  Forest  sense  of  the  term.  We  were  not  worth  a  pork-pie 
or  a  sandnich  amongst  us ;  but  one  of  the  Provencal  gentlemen  had 
despatched  a  messenger,  ordering  a  brcakfa.st  aZ/rciivfrom  the  Hfitcl 
Pctrarquc  ct  Laure,  with  special  injunctions  that  La  Sorga  should  be 
fished  for  our  pleasure.  This,  after  all,  was  a  relief,  since  baskets 
and  knapsacks,  bottles  and  crockery,  would  have  been  deplorable 
impedimenta.  Thus  wc  twelve  started,  arranging  to  miss  a 
train  at  each  station,  and  finally,  if  necessary,  to  walk.  The 
first  halt  was  at  Moricva,  a  spot  wildly  beautiful,  whence,  through 
a  gap  in  a  double  ridge  of  rocks,  the  eye  ranged  over  an  ltam<:Ta>£ 
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and  magnilkcnt  landscape.  Next,  a  rcnr-boat,  Iwcottinf;  ihe 
rapid  and  spaikling  Sorgue,  crossed  to  tlie  islet  on  whkli  stands 
Thor,  venerable  and  ]iictur«dque,  rich  in  Byzantine  relics,  but  not 
equal  to  de  L'IsIe.  with  it.i  antique  tower  and  churcli,  and  not  so 
inviting  as  Ktumanes,  where  the  gorge  of  VftuclusecominetK«s.  He 
lowers  Bandclon,  the  Pamassus  oJ*  i'ctraich ;  here,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
rock,  green  with  pines  and  olives,  shines  the  white  villa  of  Bauioe ; 
in  from,  tlic  BishoiJs  of  Cavaillon  have  left  a  few  fracturod 
and  cloisters  of  a  military  type;  and  at  this  point — bcyood 
the  railway  does  not  go — the  guide  triumphanily  waves  bis  cap,  and 
indicates  ahouse  wluch  was  not  Pctrarch'L  A  little  cottage,  nestled 
at  tlte  bot  of  a  ucmcndous  rock  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  village,  and 
dosctothe  strcam.'has  much  better  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
poet's  habitation — though  cottages  arc  not  greatly  in  the  babit  gt^ 
lasting  five  hundred  years  for  tlie  sake  of  amateur  skctch4>ook&  Ai^ 
rough  and  climbinglwalk  of  four  miles  had  exasperated  all  qui  appe- 
tites, and  breakfast  was  anticipated  with  zeal,  when  the  guide  came 
moodily  down  to  say  it  would  not  be  ready  lor  two  hours.  A  waita 
followed  him,  however,  with  a  basket  of  wine  and  cakes,  wherewith 
we  were  fain  to  be  content,  though  our  marine  friends  had  come  pM> 
pored  to  dibpense,  also,  from  large  flat  casc-bottlcs  of  cognac 
word,  however,  is  due  to  the  said  waiter,  in  his  neatly  cut 
jacket  and  bell-mouthed  trousers,  broad  crimson  ulk  sash  and 
vas  slippers,  whose  talk  was  incessantly  of  the  fountain  and 
grotlo^boih  misnomers,  since  the  latter  is  an  enormous  cavern, , 
the  former  an  impetuous  cascade. 

But  this  was  the  ntoiueiit  for  a  glance  around  and  for  receiving 
those  first  impres^ons  ulitch  never  wear  away.     1  confess  to  beit^ 
overpowered  by  the  semimeni.  by  the  charm,  by  the  magic,  of  the 
place.    So  this  was  Vaiicluse !  It  seemed  to  have  a  souL    I  had  seal 
the  laurelled  head  in  bronze  borne  triumphantly  through  the  narrow 
Streets  of  Avignon ;   but  here  arose  a  vision  of  the  half  shrouded  Uxx 
that  more  than  five  centuries  ago  haunted  these  rocks  and  waters. 
No  solitude,  thou}jh  cities,  towns,  and  villages  lay  so  near,  co«ild  be , 
more  complete.      High  above  all  rose  Monte  Vcntosa; 
through   several  channels,   separated    by  islets  rcMmhhng 
baskets,  the  Sorga  danced  and  bubbled,  as  if  glad  to  esape,  as 
does  in  foam  and  thunder,  from  its  dark  prison  of  stone,  where  all  \ 
is  quietude  and  silence.     Overlooking  the  exulting  and  aboundiflg 
torrent  swells  a  cliff  of  gigantic  height,  the  grim  and  sterile  skk)  of 
which  cast  a  perpetual  shadow.     Passing  within  the  mighty  boUo* 
the  idea  of  grandeur  is  in  no  way  diminished.     You  are  in  a  douUe 
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cavcm,  arch  within  arch,  the  outer  one  being  sixty  feet  high ;  and 
though  the  roar  of  the  {nWla^  stream  ik  »o  near,  all  \%  aiW.  From  the 
unplumbcd  depths  of  the  canh  rise  incesKint  vohiracs  of  v,-nt<:r,  and^ 
R'X  3  ripple  breaks  the  black  surface  Of  course  you  drink.  The 
-water  is  exquisitely  clear,  but  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  well  adapted  to 
Its  unronianlic  use  in  tauntng  and  dyeing'.  Beyond,  a  second  arch, 
half  tlie  height  of  the  fintt,  opens  into  a  huge  cell  wherein  darkness) 
Is  visible  indeed.  Ycl  in  tliis  d.^rkncss  the  poct  composed  tliat  trio 
of  sonnets,  "  most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  known  as  The  Three 
Grscts ;  and  in  that  simple  cottsge,  with  white  walls,  gently-sloping 
rools,  lulled  by  the  deep  munaiii  of  the  Sorgue,  he  lived  on  brown 
bread,  figs,  raisins,  nuts,  and  almonds,  and  filled  the  portrait-gal  key 
of  his  imagination  witli  her  face  and  lurm — her  golden  hair,  snowy 
«ktn,  starry  eyes,  and  voice  of  music,  even  her  dress  of  embroidered 
purple. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  lall  into  a  reverie  over  these  visions, 
DOtwilhsianding  that  my  companions  n-crc  trying  the  echoes,  joking, 
swearing  slightly  at  the  non-appearance  of  breakfast— which  now, 
however,  began  to  appear  and  made  one  of  the  little  islets  louk  more 
lasciiiattng  than  ever.  And  there  was  a  Pctrarchian  character  in  the 
batupiei  it*elf— the  brown  bread  and  dry  fruit  being  religiously  added 
to  our  less  ascetic  lare,  with  copious  mingllngs  of  wine  to  enrich  the 
pure  flow  of  the  Vaucluse  fountains.  Speedily  the  novelty  of  the 
si(^I  brot^t  forth  inquisitive  groups  to  behold  the  strangers  feasting: 
buniy  old  women,  young  girls  with  eyes 

Black  u  iDoouIess  nuilnichls — 

some  with  wTeaths  of  blossoms  on  their  heads — most,  however, 
wearing  the  quaint  Vauclusian  head-dress,  scanty  skirts  tralliDg  on 
ihe  ground,  white  kcrchiefe  folded  modestly  and  gracefully  over  the 
bosoto.  Why,  there  was  small  necessity  in  this  changeless  nook  of 
Europe  for  masquerading  in  order  to  bring  back  the  thirteendi 
century.  Even  among  the  men,  not  a  few,  in  their  enormous  blue-  ■ 
lined  hats  and  scarlet  jackets,  were  of  singularly  Old  World  asjiect. 
No  one  looked  at  the  cavern,  at  the  cataract,  at  the  monumental 
column,  at  the  fragments  of  ancient  architecture ;  but  all,  not  less 
than  ourselves,  were  delighted  when,  along  the  miniature  coasts,  the 
maidens  of  the  \'allcy  began  to  dance  the  dainty  Farandole— a  kind 
of  bd/s  chain — an  exclusively  Provencal  measure,  and  to  sing  tlic 
songt  of  the  Proven^l  Fclibres,  partly  traditional,  partly  improvised, 
the  language  of  which,  coming  down  uncorrtipted  through  ages, 
seems  the  very  mould  for  poetical  ideas.  Yet  the  Parisians  call  \i 
/a/fM  /    It  is,  at  all  eTcnls,  the  language  ol  the  eai'V\c'&\.  mA  TMay^ 
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prcrinus  litcraliire   they  poucss,  and  sounded   with  inex)>TcssibI< 
melody  among -the  mountains. 

Even  a  pic-nic  in  an  cDchsntcd  valley  must  come  to  an  end. 
ThcT<;fore,  after  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  long,  our  ttastoril  bamiuel 
came  lo  its  close,  with  a  good  deal  of  singing  >tot  from  the  i'roven^al 
repenoT)-,  and  the  party  broke  up  in  a  frame  of  mind  quite  preiured 
liy  ttiiti  time  for  raptures.    Was  it  that  the  inspiration  of  the  simH 
had  at  length  bejcun  to  work?     Possibly;  but  a  pyramid  of  cmptr 
bottles  had  been  erected,  at  which,  to  the  speechless  amazement  of 
the  natives,  well-aimed  pebbles  were  huiled  until  there  was  not  an 
unbroken  neck  among  them.   This  duty  accomplished^  we  went  at  it 
like  a  Icaincd  association,  brought  out  a  Pliny,  nude  sure  about  the 
Roman  origin  of  two  pillars  and  a  monolithic  sarcophi^is  in  the 
church,  tottered  from  stone  to  sione  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
A<|ueduct,  walked  through  a  curious  tunnel  which  has  been  convened 
into  a  street,  and  saw  the  celebrated  fig  tree  which  indicates  tlie  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water.     If  this  touches  the  trunk  sometliing  remark- 
able, the  people  think,  is  sure  to  happen.     It  had  not  so  risen  on 
the  Arcadian  day  1  am  celebrating;   but  something  rcmaxkabte 
happened,  nevertheless;  that  is  lo  say,  the  "  golden  youth  "  scratched 
their  names  beneath  silly  verses  on  the  idyllic  walls.     And  then,  on 
the  natural  terraces  of  grass  outside,  worse  than  all,  snoring  was 
heard,     l^t  these  hours  be  passed  over,  until  the  dim  religious  light 
of  the  southern  evening  softens  even  those  towers  of  rock,  and  brings 
them  out,  purple  and  solemn,  when  it  is  obvious  that  otir  pic-nic  it 
not  yet  over.     Little  pale  torches  Hit  among  the  recesses  of  the  htUs ; 
wizard  gleams  of  light  are  visible  from  fifty  or  sixty  small  caves. 
natural  or  ariiftcial,  in  the  mountains;  the  suu  sinks  rapidly,  as  is 
ujual  here,  leaving  a  sky,  rose-tinted  above,  copjier  coloured  below; 
human  beings  appear  as  if  dyed  in  this  double  light ;  the  darkness  ^ 
deepens ;  and  a  sudden  flush,  though  not  fixim  sun.  or  moon,  or  stai«,H 
but  as  if  from  all  commingled,  reddens  the  snowy-walled  convent, 
the  dilapidated  cottage  with  its  steps  of  stone,  the  water  as  it  falb 
and  foams,  the  high-perched  ruins  of  the  castle  once  inhabited  by  the 
Bishops  of  Cavaillon,  the  hotel  facade  lower  down,  the  little  church, 
the  fr.igment  of  a  monastery,  and  all  the  fantastic  scenery  around 
them.     Only  one  effect  was  yet  to  come — the  illumination  of  the 
caverns  by  torches  with  coloured  flames,  and  the  picture  then  re- 
called   the  wildest  scenes  in   "Vathek";  a  harsh  double   Itagcolct 
playing  frantically  and  inconsonantly  all  the  lime.      Enough  of  tbql 
valley  for  one    day.     The  hotel  coffee-room,  ices  and  draughts,  a" 
merry  supper,  and  a  soimd  sleep,  were  welcome  even  after   these 
Virgilian  hours. 
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(0\V  I  paKtted  ihal  night,  or  the  ncxl  few  days,  I  can 
hardly  now  recall ;  I  believe  I  had  a  sharp  attack  of 
illness  that  subsided  into  low  fever,  and  1  rcninincd 
prostrate,  lost  to  all  seme  of  life.  The  kind-hcarlcd 
Celine  to  see  me,  hearing  I  was  ill ;  but  declared  tliat 
1  ailed  nolliing,  Ihal  I  was  only  moj'ing  or  home-sick,  and  that  all 
I  wanted  to  make  nic  quite  myself  again  was  to  come  into  society 
and  raise  my  spirits  amongst  fair  bdics  and  good  fellowship. 

■' Uon't  tell  me,  Hamilton ;  I  know  thai  you're  only  fanciful  and 
blue-devil -ridden,  a  malady  most  incident  to  Knglishracn ;  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you're  pining  after  sonic  blue-eyed  sweetheart  you've  led 
yonder  at  home,  and  are  thinking  of  returning  already.  Take  heart 
of  grace,  man ;  cheer  up  1  Come  and  see  some  of  our  Venetian 
beauties  and  compare  theii  dark  starry  eyes  with  your  charmer's  shy 
turquoise  glances,  and  eiUicr  confess  that  the  bright  diamonds  out- 
shine them,  or  remain  true,  if  you  will,  to  the  soft  forget-me-nots ; 
but  at  any  rate  look  and  judge  for  yourself." 

I  smiled  at  his  hearty  cheerfulness,  but  shook  my  head. 
"  Pshaw,  Hamilton,  be  persuaded ;  there's  to  be  a  grand  masked 
boll  at  the  Marchesa  Palmadoro's  to-morrow  evening ;  I  must  have 
you  go.  All  the  most  lovely  women  of  Venice  will  be  present,  for 
there  is  a  kind  of  boast  current  that  the  city  can  produce  quite  ss 
beautiful  creatures  among  her  ladies  as  this  '  Bella  Inglese,'  who 
is  turning  the  heads  of  the  young  gallants  just  now ;  the  '  Bella 
Inf^ese'  b  to  be  at  this  ball,  and  the  Marchesa  vows  she  will  collect 
as  many  of  her  countrywomen  to  meet  the  fair  stranger  as  shall 
surpass  her  in  beauty,  each  in  their  several  persons.  That  this  may 
be  openly  proved,  the  Marchesa  has  intimated  that  she  expects  all 
the  ladies  at  her  ball  to  ajipear  unmasked  and  all  the  gentlemen 
masked.    The  only  person  not  in  the  secret  of  this  anangcTOcnV,  ^& 
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regards   iis   purport. 


Ingtcse'  hcreelf; 


Venetian  fair  on«  have  been  whispered  to  shine  out  at  their  very 
best,  for  the  honour  of  Italian  charms ;  so  you  wU)  see  an  assemblage 
of  beauty  rarely  beheld,  I-liimiUon  ;  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected 
by  ynii,  ss  man  or  ftitist    Come,  promise  me  you  will  be  there ;  I . 
shall  tcAvc  this  card  of  invitation  on  your  tstblc,  and  shall  expect  to  | 
meet  you." 

At  first,  when  he  left,  1  believed  nothing  could  have  induced 
votunUrily  to  go  and  once  more  look  upon  that  face  which,  since  II 
had  found  whoie  it  really  was  had  become  a  thought  of  anguish  and 
insupportitble  rugrcl  to  mc ;  I  could  not  bear  to  behold  that 
who  had  been  so  long  311  exclusive  mnnory  to  mc,  a  blest  source  1 
treasured  delight  and  hoarded  contemplation,  as  «»nething  tenderly 
cherished  and  possessed  by  myself  alone,— no»-  known  to  be  self- 
dedicated  to  another  man's  image;  to  see  tlut  face,  pale  and  saddened 
by  a  secret  preference  elsewhere,  when  1  had  30  long  remembered 
U  lighted  by  the  glow  of  a  grateful  impulse  towards  myself,  seemed 
a  torment  akin  to  witnessing  her  infidetily.      I   knew  that  I  had 
DO  remotest  claim,  no  slenderest  right  upon  her,  and  yet  I  had  10 
long  nude  her  niy  own  by  faithful  worship  and  adoring  constancy, 
that  I  felt  OS  though  to  discover  her  affections  already  gone  were  to 
be  bereft  of  joy,  of  light,  of  hope ;  1  knew  that  it  had  been  a  vj^ue 
joy,  a  fallacious  light,  a  mad  hope,  and  yet  to  have  them  all  at  1 
destroyed  was  bitterness  inexpressible. 

I  paced  my  room  for  hours,  with  an  aching,  jealous  resent 
the  heart-subdued  expression  her  sweet  face  bore,  and  feeling  that  I 
could  not  endure  to  see  it  thus  again,  when  all  at  once  a  powerful 
reaction  of  impulse  took  place  in  me,  and  I  wan  seized  with  wh 
inieuse  a  desire  to  look  upon  her  once  more  as  I  had  before  felt  it  toif 
be  impossible ;  I  told  myself  that  I  would  feast  my  eyes  upon  her 
gentle  beauty  and  teach  my  sou!  patience  in  its  bereavement ;  or,  ifj 
not  thai,  it  should  g.ither  strength  of  endurance  from  its  very  con 
viciion  of  hopelessness.     I  had  hitherto  indulged  my  memory  in 
im.ige  of  that  countenance  bright  with  youthful  promise  and  giaceft^ 
cordiality ; — now  I  would  force  myself  to  behold  it  softened  into 
mournfulness — a  moumfiilness  inspired  by  a  sentiment  in  which  I 
had  no  share;  and  I  would  steel  myself  into  courage  from  ih«t 
thought  itself.     I  now  longed  as  eagerly  for  the  time  of  repuriag  to 
the  Marchesa  Palmadoro's  ball  ns  1  had  before  shrank  from  the  ide* 
of  going.    I  furnished  myself  with  an  antique  German  costume  which 
would  serve  my  present  purpose  excellently  for  observing  without  ■ 
hciag  observed,  in  my  re-awakened  thirst  to  behold  her. 


11  ai^^. 
titmrtH^ 


If,  if- 


j4  Kambiirtg  Siory, 

I  look  mjr  ^UtioQ  in  a  retired  coroer  of  one  of  lite  s^xidous  range 
of  rc<:ei>iiot»-rooinj,  and  awnlted  the  arrival  of  "  La  Bdb  loglete  " 
with  beating  heart  and  anxious  eyes.  I-'rom  the  pcraons  around  rnc 
I  htard  many  an  adminQg  onticipiatian,  many  a.  wonder  cxpmicd  oi 
whether  she  u-ould  indeed  prove  so  matchless  a  buLiity  as  n-As 
rcponcd,  and  many  a  defiant  belief  that  the  Vcociian  sisterhood 
would  conie  out  victresses  from  the  approaching;  competition. 

"  What  are  )'ou  wailing  your  sijjht  aod  speech  licre  fur,  galbnts  ?  " 
asked  a  younjj  nusk  who  joined  a  group  of  uthcn  iLnuling  near  to 
Uw  spot  where  I  had  stationed  myself.  "  I  came  to  look  for  you, 
wondering  whcic  you  could  be,  and  fcaiing  that  you  would  nuiiis  the 
cenifc  of  all  attraction  :  yonder,  in  tlic  saloon  adjoining  ihv  gacdcn- 
][rounds  she  is,  with  the  Marchesa  and  some  other  ladies  talking  as 
calmly  aa  though  no  such  tliiiig  us  riralship,  or  beauty,  or  admiration, 
or  my  of  the  causes  that  drive  men  and  women  out  of  ttttir  itenKex, 
existed  in  the  world.  It  is  well  that  'La  Delia  Inglc^e' knows 
nothing  of  to-night's  question,  for  her  bland  pride  might  have  made 
her  decline  the  contest,  though  her  beauty  might  well  inspire  her 
with  conlidcoce  in  the  result.  Come,  come,  let  us  go  1  My  Venus  I 
Ereiy  moment  we  lose  is  a  wiong  to  our  own  eyes." 

I  followed  the  group  of  ma&kcrs,  and  as  wc  reached  the  apartment 
which  formed  the  end  of  the  suite  we  found  the  crowd  thicken  and 
grow  denser  eath  moment ;  I  succeeded  in  in;ikinij  luy  way  hy  degrees 
until  1  stood  within  llie  doorway,  and  jrhen  there  I  jioiised  to  collect 
my  couraf^e  to  jjaic  upon  her  ivlioni  I  had  come  purposely  to  behold. 

She  was  so  Mirroundcd  by  admiring  obaervcrs  that  for  some  lime 
I  had  no  diancc  of  obtaining  Eight  of  her  ;  but  gTadu.tlly  the  room 
thinned,  the  concentrated  interest  waned,  and  the  groups  of  markers 
dispersed,  attiaclcd  by  other  fair  looks,  those  of  the  Italian  beaiiiics 
present,  who  cared  little  to  remain  in  clone  vicinity  to  "  La  Bella 
Inglesd" 

Then  I  saw  her ;  saw  her  seated  in  her  sweet  unconsciousness, 
her  modest  dignity,  talking  easily  and  quietly  with  the  Marchcsa 
I^lmadoro,  who  had,  with  much  tact  and  delicacy,  carefully  pre- 
vented a  suspicion  of  the  point  at  issue  from  reaching  her  guest. 
Behind  Lady  Gertrude'^  chair  leaned  a  tall  ligurc  in  a  plain  black 
domino,  whose  folded  arms  and  air  of  haughty  superciliousness  told 
me  plainly  could  be  no  otlier  than  her  guardian  uncle.  Lord  Haugh- 
toidiurst  He,  like  all  the  other  gentlemen  preiCOl,  wore  a  ma^k, 
btit  in  no  other  way  did  he  seem  to  be:tr  a  part  in  the  festal  scene 
going  forward;  he  coldly  bowed  his  head,  now  and  then,  to  a  gentleman 
near  him,  who  wa.s  talking  rajiidly  to  hiin,  apparently  cndeavouri 
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10   entertain   him   with   convcmtion,  and  who  I  gu«ssed   to  lu 
Marcbesc  PaJmadoro. 

lliey  were  joined  by  a  ponly  mask  in  oUl  English  costume,  who»e 
iinnlfcclcd  bearing  enabled  me  to  discern  him  to  be  my  friend 
Mr.  Maynard,  ))er>ORating  the  British  niercbant-pfincc  Sir  Thom>t 
Crcsham.  He  did  not  recognise  me  in  my  masking  dress,  and  thii 
«ncouni£cd  mc  to  draw  nearer  to  the  spot,  tlut  I  might  hear  iht 
sound  of  that  voice  whose  gentle  tones  thrilled  my  heart  with  tender 
remembrance  of  the  moment  when  they  had  once  fallen  upon  my 
car,  full  of  soft  yet  earnest  thanks.  A  draperied  window  aSbrdcd  me 
convenient  lounging-place,  and  I  could  stand  there,  lu^ng  do  accent 
from  her  lips,  no  look,  no  movement  of  her  features  or  person  ;  the 
rich  yet  stmply-&shioned  dress  in  which  she  was  robed  showed  hfr 
(jerfcct  figure  to  advantage,  and  the  few  jewels  she  wore  were  even 
more  tasteful  than  costly — tliough  they  were  evidently  of  rare  value; 
on  one  of  lier  white  arms  wns  clasped  a  large  emerald  held  by  strings 
of  pearls,  and  her  magnificent  hair  was  braided  with  a  single  circle  of 
diamonds,  while  the  bosom  of  the  dress  was  fastened  by  a  cluster  of 
the  same  gems.  Tlie  fair  cheek,  in  the  animation  of  speaking,  and 
with  the  heal  of  the  room,  had  lost  some  of  its  accustomed  paQor, 
and  was  tinted  with  a  deUcatc  flush,  giving  the  eyes  a  portion  of  that 
lustre  which  had  lighted  them  when  first  I  met  their  speaking 
glance. 

Once,  as  she  continued  to  converse  with  Madame  Palmadom, 
their  beaming  look  chanced  to  rest  Upon  the  spot  where  I  stood ; 
and  for  the  instant,  while  the  soft  eyes  actually  encountered  mine.  I 
felt  my  frame  tremble  and  throb  from  head  to  foot,  as  though  she 
bad  suddenly  addressed  me  :  but  my  friendly  window-recess  allowed 
me  to  remain  unnoticed,  a  mere  motionless  figure,  one  of  the  sur- 
rounding bystanders. 

Presently  a  masked  cavalier,  in  the  guise  of  Mcphistophiles, 
approached  the  two  ladies,  and  made  a  whispered  appea!  to  the 
Marchesa,  who  smiled,  and,  taming  to  Ijidy  Gertrude,  said  :  "  Here 
is  a  countryman  of  yours  desirous  of  the  honour  of  dancing  with 
your  fair  ladyship ;  it  requires  the  devil's  impudence  to  ask  so  dii^ 
tinguishing  a  favour,  but  Mcphistophiles  is  the  most  impudent  of' 
devils,  so  I  think  we  must  humour  him.     What  say  you  ?  " 

"  I  seldom  dance,"  replied  the  sweet  voice,  with  a  timtd  referring 
glance  of  the  gentle  eyes  towards  the  tall  domino  who  leaned  against 
the  back  of  her  chair, 

"The  gentleman  is  known  to  me,"  said  the  Marchesa,  in  a  half- 
wimpei  to  the  tall  domino ;  "  he   is  an  Englishman  of  birth  andj 
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itifflB ;  your  lontship  may  suffer  your  niece  to  honour  him  witli  Iier 
hand  in  tlie  cUuice,  upon  iny  gimrAntec." 

The  domino  bowed  stifTly,  nnd  the  Mnrchesa  nodded  tmitingly  to 
iIk  cavalier,  who  led  Lady  Gertrude  to  a  pUicc  amongst  the  dancers ; 
as  he  took  her  h»nd  in  hi»,  my  heart  bounded  tnth  a  wild  leap  of 
grudging  wrath,  but  the  next  moment  I  mastered  my  emotion  nnd 
hastened  to  pro^Hdc  myself  with  a  partner  from  among  ci  bevy  of  fair 
young  women  near  at  hand.  I  succeeded  in  securing  the  position  I 
had  hai>ed  for,  opposite  to  the  mistress  of  my  adoring  lliou{{ht ; 
actually  face  to  face  with  her,  engaging  in  the  same  dance,  meeting 
her  eyes  with  mine,  touching  ht-r  hand  with  my  own.  I  could  have 
almost  fancied  that  the  tire  which  burned  in  my  hcarl  and  glowed  in 
my  veins  must  Itavc  been  betrayed  through  the  pulsing  fiogers'-ends 
wiiich  encouniered  hers  with  eager  yet  reverent  toucl),  but  I  was 
careful  lu  control  my  excitement  and  to  shut  within  my  own  soul 
the  rapture  with  whicli  I  thus  found  myself  near  her. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  I  saw  the  cnvaiicr,  inslc.td  of 
leading  Lady  Gertrude  to  her  scat,  contrive  to  open  a  conversation 
with  her,  gradually  drawing  her  niiarl  from  the  crowd,  under  plea 
of  walking  up  and  down  in  the  cool  of  the  verandah  terrace  whicit 
led  into  the  garden  grounds.  I  hurriedly  rid  myself  of  my  partner 
and  followed  tlicni,  keeping  somewhat  aloof,  but  retaining  them  iit 
sight 

I  thought  1  could  perceive  visible  relucUnce  in  I.ady  Gertrude, 
while  the  ravslicr  persisted  in  leading,  her  farther  and  farther  aw.iy 
from  the  company ;  at  length  I  heard  her  make  some  direct 
objection,  as  he  attempted  to  draw  het  beyond  the  lighted  terrace 
into  the  garden  paths  which  lay  in  partial  shadow ;  in  rej>ly,  the 
masked  cavalier  spoke  with  a  vehemence  that  surmounted  the  assumed 
voice  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  and,  upon  the  natuml  one 
striking  her  ear,  Lady  Gertrude  exclaimed :  "  Sir  Henry  ! " 

The  name,  her  startled  lone  of  surprise  and  repugnance,  both 
mide  the  idea  flash  into  my  mind  who  this  masked  cavalier  was — 
no  other  than  licr  old  persecutor,  the  libertine  baronet. 

He  sciied  her  h.and,  saying :  "  Nay,  I  cannot  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity— you  must  and  shall  hear  me,  now ! '' 

1  stepped  forward  and  stood  before  them, 

"  *  Must '  and  '  shall '  ore  not  words  to  address  a  lady  with.  Sir 
Fiend  ;  Satan  himself  knows  better  manners  than  to  use  such  a 
pcrcmptor)-  style.  No  harsher  terms  than  'resplendent  Kvc,'  or 
*  lichens wiirdiges  Kind^'  according  to  Milton  and  Goethe." 

"  And  who  the  devil  may  you  be,  sir?"  asked  the  mask  fi«ce.\'j. 
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"  Do  you  conjure  in  jrour  otm  name,  Sr  Luctfer  7     Von  have  \ 
choice  of  titles,  you  know,  ■  Modo '  he's  calted,  kim)  '  Mohu.'     Dul  Jil 
any  rate  the  Prince  of  Darl:nc»  should  be  a  gentkinaa,  And  gentle^ 
men  deal  not  in  '  must '  and  '  shall '  with  ladies."  f 

"  What  nonsense  is  this?"  he  exdainaed.    "  Oh,  ay.  my  masking 
chaiactcT.     If  I  am  Mephistophiles,  that  antique  German  student-  — 
garb  prodaimi  you    my  docile  pupil  FaustuA,  bound  to   do  mn 
bidding — thcrefiwe  "— — 

"SoWy,  Sir  Fiend,"  intemipted  I.    "  Guiembetg,  not  Faastus,  andj 
the  Father  of  Printing  \m  gone  Eir  to  subvert  the  dominion  of  th 
Failier  of  Lies ;  therefore,  Cavalicro  Mephislophiles,  give  place 
thy  betters.     Know  thy  master  and  submit     Avauni !     Depart) 
B^one  from  this  place,  Sir  Einl  Spirit,  and  at  once  I " 

"  A  truce  xa  this  folly,  sir,"  replied  he  haughtily.     "  I  am  in 
mood   for   triSing  and   kec])ing   up   the   humours  of  raav]uerTtiIe^ 
chiiracten.     1  tell  you  plainly  that  I  ha^-c  words  (or  this  lady's  or 
alone,  and  we  can  dispense  with  your  presence." 

"Until  I  hare  confirmation  from  the  lady  herself,  I  shall  take 
leave  to  think  ft  not  altogether  unwelcome,"  I  rcphcd,  looking 
towards  l^y  Gertrude,  who,  since  I  had  spoken,  liad  kepi  her  eye* 
fastened  upon  my  mask,  as  if  they  would  have  pierced  its  black 
surlhc«. 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  in  answer  to  my  appeal- 

"You  tremble,  madam;  let  ine  give  you  my  support,"  I 
advancing  to  offer  her  my  arm. 

Sir  Henry  would  have  re-seiied  the  hand  she  had  withdrawn  froB 
his  grasp,  as  he  said :  "  You  will  not,  surely,  pennit  an  impertincnt- 
3  stranger — thus  to  interfere  between  us  !" 

"  He  is  no  stranger  ;  1  accept  his  protection,"  said  Ijidy  Gertrude  fl 
and  she  clasped  both  her  hands  upon  my  arm,  with  a  dignity  at  once 
womanly  in  its  gentle  reliance,  and  ladylike  in  its  quiet  decision; 
both  the  action  and  her  manner  thrilling  to  my  heart  with  a  proud 
joy  I  had  never  till  then  tasted, 

"You  know  him  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  his  eyes   flashing 
through  his  mask. 

At  this  moment  these  was  a  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  andJ 
Sir  Henry  drew  back,  mvittering  a  deep  curse,  and  ground  thiDDgh  [ 
his  teeth ;  "  You  shall  repent  this  usage,  madam !     By  heaven,  I  will 
yet  have  my  revenge ! "     And  with  no  farther  word,  he  suddenly ; 
turned  and  disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  grove. 

I  was  too  niucli  lost  in  the  transport  of  feeling  that  cUsp  upon  my 
arm  to  take  much  note  of  Sir  Hemy's  vanishing  figure;  all  xay  sense* 
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seemed  absorbed  in  th«  one  coiuciousness,  uattl  a  soft  voice  fell 
upon  my  ear,  muNcal  in  ia  breathing  earnestness —  ■ 

"  I  tliink  1  am  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  I  once  owed  my  life 
to  your  timely  csie ;  now,  you  hxve  saved  me  from  vrhst  is,  to  mc, 
worse  than  death.  My  gratitude  through  life,  my  gratimdc  till  death, 
are  yours." 

The  Maichesa  Palraadoro,  whose  approach  we  hid  heird,  now 
came  up,  saying  that  in  pity  to  Lord  Haugh  ton  hurst's  anxiety  to  learn 
what  had  become  of  liis  niece  she  had  herself  come  in  search  of  her ; 
and,  begging  Lady  Gertrude  to  lo&e  no  time  in  returning  to  him,  she 
hurried  her  way, 

1  remained  for  a  few  moments  longer  upon  the  terrace,  wrapped 
in  tlie  delicious  dream  which  the  late  occurrences  hod  thrown  me 
into ;  then,  suddenly  awakening  to  the  recollection  that  I  was  losing 
sight  of  her  while  occasion  still  lasted  for  my  preserving  her  in  view, 
1  re-entered  the  saloon  and  looked  round  eagerly,  but  (hiitlessly ;  I 
passed  through  the  whole  suite  of  rooios,  with  the  -nme  un.tucce«s, 
until  I  overheard  a  young  masker  saying  to  another 'that  "  La  Delia 
Iitglese  "  had  just  Idt. 

"  I  saw  her  dark  guardian-spirit  sweeping  her  olT  under  his  swart 
wti^  down  yonder  staircase,"  laughed  the  young  man  ;  "he  fears  to 
have  his  while  angel  slip  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  gloomy  jurisdiction; 
but  let  him  have  a  care ;  she  will  find  her  own  snowy  wings  one  of 
these  line  days,  and  take  flight  from  hb  dusk  dominion." 

I  hastened  towards  the  marble  stairs  he  had  indicated,  and  as  I 
reached  the  base  I  caught  sight  of  the  tall  black  domino  in  one 
of  the  side  rooms,  assisting  to  shroud  a  slender  white  figure  in  a  large 
mantle ;  as  he  drew  the  hood  over  the  fair  head,  the  eyes  chanced 
to  be  raised  for  a  moment,  and  encountered  mine ;  I  saw,  by  the 
slight  start  and  rapid  change  of  colour,  that  I  had  been  recognised, 
■nd  the  knowledge  sent  a  rush  of  exquisite  delight  to  my  heart,  to 
console  me  for  seeing  her,  the  neat  minute,  bomc  away  under  the 
convoy  of  her  austere  protector. 

I  leapt  into  my  gondola,  intending  to  keep  theirs  in  view,  but  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  crowd  of  boats  waiting  round  the  landing- 
place  of  the  Palaw:o  Palmadoro  prevented  my  effecting  my  purpose, 
and  I  could  only  return  to  my  own  dwelling  to  retrace,  in  joyful 
thought,  the  cvenu  of  the  night. 

Bright  above  all  shone  the  raptitfous  conviction  that  I  dwell  in 
her  memory;  that  she  had  recognised  me;  that  through  all  this 
intcrvctung  period  she  had  retained  sutTicient  recollection  of  my 
voice  and  of  the  incidents  of  out  meeting  to  enable  her  to  Idcm^^ 
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me  bcnrath  xkj  disg\iise  and  tny  mask.     To  know  even  this  much, 
aTtcT  all  my  htc  dcspiuring  rouery.  seemed  a  surpassing  gUdnesi, 
but  when  I  coupled  it  with  her  volunUry  acuptuice  of  my  pro-_ 
teclioii,   ivitli  her  spunLincous  thnnks,  luid  with  her  cordial  nunnc^| 
towards  rae,  I    was  clalcd    into   proud  happiness.     Again  I  felt 
that    trustful  clinging   upon   my   arni;   again  I  beard   those  soft- 
breathed  words  of  recognition  and  graieiul  acknowledgment ;  again 
I  felt  that  earnest,  womanly  clasp  of  her  hand,  with   which  she 
showed  how  niltiii^ly  she  owed  nisistance  and  safety  to  me.     And 
then  came  the  passionate  thought, — il  she  be  thus  fervent  an^l 
capable  of  generous  iminiUc  towards  one  whom  she  knows  merely 
OS  a.  man  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  render  her  a  passing  ser> 
vice,   wlut  must  tie  the   ardour   of  that   nature   in  a  sttll    dearer 
sentiment  ?     1  but  too  well  knew,  and, — oh,  bitterness  \ — knew  that 
it  had  not  been  my  hnppy  fate  to  inspire  such  sentiment.    In  tlut 
hour  a  fierce  insane  furj*  of  hate  and  envy  raged  in  my  heart,  as 
1  thought  of  Maurice  Danvin  ;  but  as  the  morning  hours  ad^'anccd, 
and  the  calm  light  of  heavenly  dawn  broke  upon  my  fevered  in' 
patience,  1  schooled  it  into  a  more  temperate,  more  rational, 
manly  course  of  thought.     I  asked  myself  what   right   I    had  t^i 
gnid({c  at  the  chance  which  had,  unsought,  and  all  unconsciously, 
befallen  him,  and    what    title  1  had    to    feel    injured    by  a    prefe- 
rence which,  cien  had  it  not  been  bestowed  upon  him,  might  never,    m 
in  all  probability,  have  been  yielded  to  me;  I  endeavoured  to  reasoi» 
myself  into  contentment  that  I  should  have  been  so  blest  as  to  have 
won  even  such  share  of  her  esteem  and  liking  as  slie  bounteously 
allowed  me,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  sedulously  endeavour  to 
render  myself  more  worthy  of  it,   as  wcH  as  try  and  secure  it  t^ 
all  means  in  my  power. 

I  was  casting  about  in  my  mind  how  I  might  improve  the  v^^. 
tunity  which  fortune  liad  granted  me  of  meeting  her  again,  when 
received  a  note  from  my  friend  the  English  merchant,  b^gisg  1 
would  come  to  him  at  my  earliest  convenience,  as  he  had  somcthin; 
important  to  communicate  to  me. 

I  found  Mr.  Maynani  in  the  midst  of  business,  as  usual ;  but  also, 
as  usual,  kind,  friendly,  and  niost  hearty.  He  despatched  some  of 
his  immediate  concerns,  and  then  took  me  into  his  private  room. 

"  My  dear  Hamilton,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  a  professing  man,  but 
I  like  you,  I  have  long  hoped  to  ask  you  to  jiaint  a  picture  for  me, 
leaving  the  subject  to  your  choice ;  but  I  have  this  morning  obtalaol 
an  order  for  one,  which  must  occasion  mine  to  wait  I  the  Int 
regret  this  as  the  one  in  c^uestion  will  be  a  much  more  advantage"* 
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opening,  and  an  introduction  to  an  excellent  connection  for  you. 
Lord  I  laughlonhurst " — as  he  pronounced  the  name  Mr.  Ikfaynaid 
turned  to  look  into  the  diawcr  of  liis  library-table  for  something  he 
wanted,  50  tlut  the  start  with  which  I  heard  the  name  passed  un- 
noticed — "  Lord  Haughtonhufsl,  that  stilted  personification  of 
arrogant  will,  did  me  the  honour,  as  he  considers  it,  of  sending  mc 
his  card,  and  rcqoesting  mc  lo  call  on  him.  Mc  received  me  in  his 
own  lofty  style,  and  informed  mc  that  he  wished  to  have  his  niece's 
poitnut  taken  iu  the  dress  she  wore  at  the  Marchesa  Palmadoro's 
ball,  as  a  comraemontion  of  the  triumph  which  he  understood  I,ady 
Gertrude  Vivian  had  unconsciously  achieved  when  made  the 
involuntary  rcjirescnlativc  of  her  countrywomen's  English  beauty. 
He  continued  to  say  that  he  did  not  altogether  approve  of  such 
foolish  rivalships  or  of  such  public  displays,  but  that  as  his  friend 
tlie  Marchesa  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  painting  he  did  not 
chooce  to  refuse ;  accordingly  he  Iiad  sent  for  me  that  I  might  recom- 
mend some  anist  capable  of  executing  the  portrait,  and  if  1  could  do 
10  he  would  appoint  an  early  day  for  his  niece,  Lady  Gcilnide 
Viviin,  to  give  the  first  sitting." 

1  scarcely  breathed  as  Mr.  Maynard  went  on ; — 

"I  uiswcTcd  that  1  fortunately  knew  a  young  English  artist,  now 
in  Venice,  for  whose  skill  and  excellence  I  could  vouch,  and  who, 
I  doubted  not,  would  willingly  undertake  the  commission.  I  noticed 
that  at  the  mention  of  'a  young  English  artist'  both  uncle  and 
niece  were  visibly  moved.  My  lord  hastily  inquired  the  name  of  the 
artist,  adding,  in  his  usual  cold,  haughty  way :  '  .Vs  for  skill  and 
excellence,  those  arc  imporuot  points,  of  course ;  but  what  I  would 
have  Mr.  Maynard's  guarantee  for  is  the  man's  respectability  and 
propriety  of  conduct.  These  artists  are  often  mere  common  people, 
with  an  infinity  of  presumption  and  forwardness  perfectly  intolerable,' 
I  replied,  with  some  warmth,  that  my  friend  was  as  complete  a 
gentlcinao  in  heart  and  mind  as  he  was  gilded  in  his  profession. 
My  lofd  waved  his  hand  witli  a  lofty  air  and  a  slight  sneer  as  he  said  : 
*Oh,  doubtless,  doubtless,  or  he  would  not  be  favoured  by  Mr. 
Maynard's  patronage  and  support  Still,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
satbAed  on  this  point  by  his  passing  his  word  of  honour  for  his 
artist-friend  being  a  person  of  decorum  and  staid  behaviour,  one 
whom  a  nobleman  may  suffer  in  his  house  with  security ;  and  above 
all,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  being  told  this  artist's  name.'  ■  His  name 
is  SyduG>'  HamiltoD,'  I  answered  ;  and  as  1  pronounced  )our  name 
a  curious  change  came  over  both  their  countenances :  his  lordship 
seemed  relieved,  I  fancied ;  her  ladyship  looked — but  I  can  hardly 
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inakc  out  how  the  looked,  for  th«  benl  her  bead  over  tome  lilik 
deguit  needlework  she  held,  and  rsUed  it  no  more  while  I  siaj'trd^ 
Piesentiy  my  lord  said  be  should  be  gUd  if  I  would  appoint  Mrifl 
Hauulton  to-morrow  for  th«  first  sitting.    I  took  tnj  kttve,  and  tbe 
moment  I  relumed  home  I  sent  for  you,  Hamilton,  that  we  mij^t 
talk  over  ihv  matlcr." 

Just  then  Mr.  Ma>iiard's  confidential  clerk  i-ntercd  the  room  oadl 
gave  his  master  a  letter,  upon  opening  which  the  mcrchunt  bcgged~ 
me  to  excuse  bim,  as  il  required  his  immediate  attention ;  he  shock 
me  by  tbe  band,  bidiUng  mc  be  lo^nonow  at  Lord  Haughtonhant's 
bouse,  and  was  soon  deep  in  the  perusal  of  tlie  letter. 

Ja  a  tumult  of  expectation  I  returned  home,  and  with  still  mere 
agitation  did  I  prepare  to  fiillil  thu^following  d.ty'.-i  a)>|iointment ;  but 
I  coTcrully  schooled  m}'sclf  into  external  calmness  and  sclf-posscuioo, 
remembering  that  I  should  be  subjected  to  the  coostsat  and  severe 
scrutiny  of  Lord  Haughtonhurst's  eye.  This  self-discipline  was  of 
great  value  to  mc,  for  had  1  not  previously  imposed  upon  myself  ibe 
utmost  composure  of  manner  I  should  have  been  thrown  ofi  my 
guard  by  finding  his  lordship  not, with  Lady  Gerlnide  when  I  nt 
ushered  into  her  presence. 

She  rose  to  receive  mc  with  her  own  mingled  dignity  and  \xm^ 
womanly  gentleness ;  slie  had  a  somewhat  heightened  coloui  as 
advanced  and  gave  me  her  hand ;  and  then  resumed  her  seat.  There 
was  a  curious  comjiound  of  cordiality  and  reserve  perceptible  in  her 
manner  which  I  could  not  precisely  define,  but  which  helped  to 
conlirm  me  in  my  own  carefully,maintained  self-possession  and  calm 
leipect.     She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  My  uncie,  Lord  Haughtonhurst,  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasine 
of  meeting  you,  hut  a  letter  from  Naples  summoIu^d  him  abru] 
away  and  prevented  him  from  being  present  to-day  to  receive  you, 
he  left  it  wicli  me  in  charge  to  explain  this  for  him,  and  to  request  t! 
you  will  accept  it  as  an  apology  for  his  unavoidable  absence." 

"  I  understood  it  was  his  lordship's  wish  that  tliis  morning  1  sboi 
commence   the  portniit  he  desired  me  to  paint ;  is  your  Udy 
inclined  to  give  the  sitting  proposed  ? " 

She  bowed  and  smiled,  pointing  to  the  easd  and  canvas  I 
sent  for  the  purpose,  which  were  already  prepared  in  painting  order. 

"  These  are  all  so  dcfUy  piejured,"  I  said,  "  Uiat  I  imagine  your 
ladyship  is  not  unacquainted  with  their  use.  You  probably  paint  in 
oils  yourself?" 

"  1  have  tried  lo  sketch  and  copy  a  little,"  she  answered,  "l>"l ' 
lirar  I  am  too  great  an  enthusiast  in  Ait  ever  to  be  sufBciently  suited 
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with  my  own  attempt!  to  persevere  ;  xnd  without  pcrecvetancc,  wliu 
artist  ever  excelled  ?     UTiat  amateur  cvxrr  became  an  artist  ?" 

"Yet  yoti  confess  yourself  XQ  enthusiast,  and  L-QtliitsiasiD  does 
much  to  induce  perseverance."' 

"  My  enthusiasm  but  serres  to  damp  my  inclination  to  persevere, 
since  it  exalts  my  ;ulniiration  for  Art  itxelf  while  it  humbles  my 
opinion  of  my  own  endeavours  in  Art :  had  I  not  so  high  an  admint- 
lioD  for  pointing.  I  might  be  more  easily  contented  with  the  pictures 
I  have  tried  to  paint ;  as  it  is,  I  have  given  up  jialniing  myself  .md 
bestow  all  my  attention  upon  the  paintings  of  others.  Here,  in 
Italy.  ll»ere  «»  a  peqietual  baniiuet  lor  us  lovers  of  Art." 

I  was  so  lost,  for  the  moment,  in  the  delight  occasioned  by  the 
little  word  "  us  "  in  her  month,  addressed  to  myself,  that  I  had  no 
words  for  reply.     Presently  she  said— 

"  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  what  position  you  wish  me  to  take 
for  your  picture,  Mr. — Mr.  Hamilton.  An  artist  should  have 
criiirely  his  own  way  in  the  disposal  of  his  siticr,  in  order  tliat  hi» 
picture  may  be  quite  to  his  mind.  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  should 
place  myself?  " 

"  Remain  as  you  arc.  I tiia 'precisely  the  attitude  fitted  for  this 
picture,  niiicb  is  intended,  I  hear,  to  memorialise  your  triumph  in 
honour  of  English  beauty.  It  was  thus  you  siat,  easily,  naturally, 
quietly  unconscious,  when  you  achieved  your  conquest  on  beiialf  oi 
your  countrynumen.  Vour  ladyship  cannot  do  belter  than  preserve 
the  same  position." 

Lady  Gertrude  laughed,  blushingly ;  "  Ah,  that  was  a  traitorous 
contrivance  of  Madame  Palmadoro's  to  inveigle  me  into  so  vain- 
seeming  a  competition  with  her  universally  acknowledged  peerless 
counttyworaen ;  but  the  Marchesa  ha^t  promised  she  will  cvery- 
wheK  proclaim  that  I  was  entirely  innocent  of  any  participation  in 
the  deed,  while  she  takes  the  whole  bUmc  of  the  treachefy;  she  has, 
moreover,  bribed  me  into  forgiveness  by  a  gift  of  one  of  the  glorious- 
Titi.%ns  from  her  own  gallery ;  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  Venetian  lady, 
and  I  tell  her  I  shall  tiold  it  as  a  self-evident  prooi'  tliat  Italian 
beauty  is  preeminent  over  every  other  in  the  world," 

"And  the  portrait  of  the  English  lady  which  I  have  been  entrusted 
to  paint  is  to  replace  the  portrait  o£  the  Venetian  lady  in  Madame 
Fabnadoro's  gallery.  The  Marchesa  manages  to  retain  the  repre- 
senutivc  of  British  beauty  still  entltroned.  The  hopeless  task  of 
competition  reverU  upon  the  unhappy  anist,  who  has  to  replace 
Titian  and  to  do  justice  to  the  supremacy  of  his  countrywomen's 
cltarms.     Your  ladyship  ulked  of  vain-seeming  in  tlie  attempt  to 
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vie  which  was  cast  upon  you  uiuwares :  what  nitne  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  voliintar>-  assumption  of  ihc  paintcT  ?  " 

"Bold  3ttcui|>is  in  Art  arc  noble  iunbiiions,"  smiled  Lady  Gertnide; 
*'  he  who  feus  tu  ireat  a  subject  in  whtdi  Titian  hu  <»ceUed  or ' 
Ouido  has  immorulised  wili  have  to  give  up  painting  human  hexdi 
(tltogether.     He  mther  mikes  these  roasters  his  worshipped  models 
and  gathers  courage  from   modest  yet  aidenl  homage,  iastead 
[{rowing:  faint-hearted  from  dcijuiT  at  equalling  them." 

"  Your  ladyship   knows   how  to  supply  moral   Inspiration  for  a 
lucture,  as  well  as  to  famish  personal  material  for  one.     Maichcsa 
Pjtlmadoro  has  shown  her  judgment  throughout ;  she  will  receive  Ucj 
exchange,  even  for  her  Venetian  lady." 

"  The  Marchesa  herself  fonns  a  not  inadequate  impenomitioB  i 
the  graces  that  distinguish  some  of  her  countrywomen,"  observed' 
Lady  Gertrude ;  "  she  has  the  golden  hair,  pencilled  brow,  and  dear 
complexion  that  we  see  in  so  many  of  Titian's  and  Giorgione's 
Venetian  women,  and  wiiich,  when  possessed  by  Italians,  ate  so^ 
much  esteemed  by  them.    You,  as  an  ardst,  allow  tl\at 
Palroadoro    is   a  very  beautiful  woman,  do  you    not,   Mr. — 1 
Hsunilton?" 

"  Lineally,  as  6ir  as  features,  shape,  and  outline  go.  very  beautifnlt*. 
I  replied,  "  But  she  has  precisely  that  lack  of  expression,  or  rather. 
jKrhaiis  I  should  say,  that  want  of  right  expression,  which  is  to  me  a 
defect  in  many  of  the  pictured  countenances  }-ou  [Kiiiit  out  as 
icsembling  her ;  in  few  of  Titian's  portraits  do  1  find  loveliness  ol 
look  an  well  as  beauty  of  feature ;  his  women's  faces,  to  my  tnindt 
want  the  sentiment,  the  expression  of  refined  womanhood  which  «t 
find  in  Coreggio's,  Guide's,  and  Gucrctno's;  sensibility,  modesq^, 
Kfiul'beauty,  you  seek  in  vain  among  the  woman-pnnraics  by  Titian ; 
■ind  to  my  thinking  Marchesa  Palmadoro'.t  face  wants  this  chaim 
make  it  a  really  beautiful  one." 

I  looked  steadily  upon  my  easel,  not  daring  to  let  my  eyes 
upon  that  face  which,  to  me,  formed  the  embodied  ideal  of  consum-" 
mate  beauty  in  woman  ;  and  resolutely  controlled  the  ihrobbings  of 
my  heart  into  quietude  of  look  and  manner.  ■ 

"  Your  words  are  borne  out  by  those  pictures  of  the  masters  yon™ 
name  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  the  &ccs  of  the 
livo  Venuses  by  Titian  have  both  that  defect  you  speak  of;  while  die 
Guercino's  '  Sybil  *  and  the  Coreggio's  '  Virgin,"  in  the  same  room 
possess  an  expression  most  divine  in  their  several  delineated  seali- 
went ;  the  Mother's  face,  as  it  bends  over  her  babe  while  sbc  dspJ 
b:r  hands  for  its  delight,  beams  with  joy  and  tenderness;  and  '^ 
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ir«  counlenance  contnins  a.  ma  combination  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility with  noble  intellect." 

"  You  allude  to  trntsutcs  in  the  Florence  (Jallery  which  1  know,  as 
yet,  only  through  the  medium  of  engravings ;  but  there  ia  a  St. 
Cecilia,  in  our  own  Enyliih  Dulwich  Gallery,  which  is  one  of  tlic 
mo>t  seraphic  hcaiJs  ever  lutinted :  the  (ace  a  saint-like  in  its 
abstracted  look,  and  yet  most  womanly  in  its  gentle  beauty  and 
charmed  interest ;  the  hands  arc  placed  on  the  organ-keys,  and  tlie 
whole  expression  of  the  head  and  countenance  is  tluit  of  a  rapt 
attention  and  listening  dclij^ht ;  it  is  indeed  musical  beatitude  de- 
picted upon  rjn\'av," 

"  I  know  the  picture,"  said  I-idy  Gertrude ;  "  it  has  always  been  3. 
favourite  with  mc,  and,  I  think,  is  the  St.  Cecilia  of  all  the  old 
masters  which  I  best  like.  You  have  not  yet  visited  Florence,  you 
say,  Mr,  Hamilton?" 

"This  is  my  first  visit  to  Italy,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  farther 
south  than  Lombardy ;  Venice  has  had  such  powerful  enchanimeiit 
for  me  that  I  hate  not  been  able  to  i|uit  her  magic  sphere." 

"The  admirers  of  Titian  scarcely  know  his  full  merit  until  they  see 
Venice,"  replied  Lady  Gertrude ;  "his  most  magnificent  pictures  are 
certainly  here,  and  in  richest  abundance." 

"  Your  ladyship's  gallery  at  Ashd.ile  boasts  ft  very  fine,  though 
moderalc-siied  painting  of  this  master ;  you  are  fortunate  in  being 
the  ntistress  of  so  choice  a  gem." 

"  You  know  Ashdale  V  said  I^dy  Gertrude,  her  tone  as  well  as 
her  varying  colour  bc$|Jeaking  her  awakened  interesL 

"  I  was  employed  to  ixiint  a  [lortrait  of  Sir  John  Lawler,  and 
during  my  slay  at  Hazelshaw  I  was  taken  to  see  the  picture-gall  try 
at  Ashdale.  It  is  a  valuable  collection,  and  unusually  lar^c  for  a 
[irivate  one.  It  was  your  ladyship's  boyish  adorer,  Jasper  Lawler, 
who  was  my  cicerone  at  Ashdale,  and  showed  me  with  affectionate 
enthusiasm  each  haunt  of  the  l^tdy  of  his  youthful  fancy." 

Lady  Gertrude  smiled,  sighed,  and  said  with  a  sweet  tenderness 
in  her  eyes  and  voice — 

"  Poor  lame  child  !  Poor  boy  Jasper !  He  was  a  gentle-spirited 
lad,  full  of  all  good  feeling."  She  fell  into  deep  musing,  and  then 
said  suddenly :  "  You  met  M  iss  Lawler,  too,  Mr. — Mr.  Hamilton  ?" 
She  had  raised  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  the  next  moment  dropped 
them,  while  a  deep  blush  raoimted  to  her  temples.  When  she 
resumed  the  conversation  it  was  with  an  additional  tinge  of  that 
constraint  an<l  reserve  which  I  said  was  perceptible  amidst  the  kind 
courtesy  of  Iier  manner.     I  had  noticed  that  ihU  coa&^I^^n^■  %^^ 
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besilation  had  espedaltx  accon])Mnied  the  ancnnce  of  my  name 
Kach  time  it  more  siul  more  tmicl:  me,  until  at  last  I  resolved  the 
point  in  my  own  mind  by  twiicving  that  it  poxribiy  uok  Erom 
tddreuing  by  name  a  man  wlvom  she  had  eo  long  known  merely  u 
a  Htranger  who  had  once  rendered  her  a  service,  and  that  it  catne  a 
little  oddly  an<t  unaccti.ttomcdly  to  her  tun^ue.  Now,  when  I 
notiMd  her  embarrassment  upon  the  mention  <A  MIm  Lawler  and  of 
Riy  having  known  her,  I  thought  a  drcod  might  Iiare  crossed  Lady 
Oenmdr's  mind  lest  the  young  lady  should  have  ulluded  to  tome 
drcumsunccs  of  the  fever— of  ilie  betrayed  attachment.  1  baMcnnl 
to  relieve  this  by  speaking  of  the  affectionate  respect  and  csiceoi 
with  which  MiM  Ijiwler  alwayit  mentioned  her  name,  and  the  e>\- 
dent  pride  she  took  in  possessing  the  fnendship  <A  Lady  Gertrude 
Its  vrcll  as  the  animated  warmth  with  which  she  attributed  a  bei 
^£cbl  effect  to  its  influence  upon  herself.     Again  the  gentle 

I  over  the  lady's  countenance  and  the  soft  sigh  was  brealhi 
las  she  said— 

"  'I'licy  vrerc  kind-naturcd,  genuine-hearted  people,  lite  lawlen. 
Worthy  Sir  John  !  It  he  the  same  irascible,  good-humoured  beiiig 
he  used  to  be?" 

I  told  her  the  talc  of  the  stolen  match  and  the  lather^  UnC 
pardon,  which  look  tu  all  so  much  by  surprise.  She  showed  t 
pleased  interest  in  the  story,  and  thanked  me  with  gentle  grace  for  10 
well  beguiling  the  time  of  a  sitting  for  a  portrait,  usually  held  tobt 
so  tedtouit. 

Each  morning,  daily,  those  rittings  rtov  went  on ;  I  b< 
mote  and  more  enamoured,  yet  more  and  more  versed  in  hiding 
secret  emotions  bcneaili  an  exterior  calm,  lulled  into  delicious  pcuB 
«nd  content  by  the  present  happinest  of  ttcholdtng  her,  hearing  ho; 
conversing  with  her,  and  painting  that  beauteous  face  and  form  wiik 
londe£i,  faithfiillest  truth ;  she  kindly  courteous,  afliUjIe.  and  genial 
mannered.     Insensibly  tlie  touch  of  restraint  which  I  had  at  first 
observed  in  her  demeanour  towards  me  vroirc  off  and  ww  succeeded 
by  .1  winning  case  of  foiniliariiy  the  most  delightful     It  aeemed  u 
though  1  had  been  known  to  her  for  years,  so  Aiendly,  so  tu>distsiU 
was  her  ireaunent  of  me.     She  had  none  of  the  cornkfansiM 
which  women  of  her  rank  frequently  behave  to  artists  and  men  rf 
letters ;  but  there  was  an  equality,  an  air  of  free  intcrcottrM  anJ 
good  understanding  such  as  might  have  subsisted  belweoi  as  had  I 
been  a  kinsman  or  an  esteemed  relation.    She  seemed  less  the  \aA^ 
of  title  addressing  the  poor  painter  thui  the  rclined  woman  ast> 
cialing  with  her  chosen  com^kasion.    An  old  childhood  fticfid ' 
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constant  household  iniinute,  could  not  lutve  been  upon  a  more 
pleoiant  footing  with  her.  She  conversed  frankly,  e\-cn  i>layfully, 
while  ihst  look  of  open,  ingenuous  regard,  so  incfTably  precious  upon 
a  beloved  countcoancc,  sat  upon  her  svect  &cc  each  time  it  was 
turned  upon  roe. 

As  the  da>'s  glided  on  I  hsd  the  unflpealtaUe  joy  of  beholding;  that 
■hade  of  pallor,  that  air  of  sadness  and  soft  melancholy,  pass  away, 
while  the  delicate  tint  of  the  cheek  and  the  mild  lustre  of  the  eye 
once  more  returned  their  old  dominion,  and  beamed  upon  me  with 
the  beautiful  warmth  and  animation  of  which  I  held  so  cherished  a 
lemembraoce ;  tlierc  was  even  an  expression  of  cheerful  trust  and 
confiding  happiness  in  her  manner  now  tliat  filled  my  hcan  with  glad 
traniiuiltily.  I  seemed  to  Iiate  cxdianged  solicitude  and  troublous 
thought  for  91  serenily  of  satisfaction  that  had  no  place  for  anything 
else  but  the  sole  delight  of  being  constantly  wiih  her.  1'hc  hour  for 
portrait  painting  lengthened  into  two,  three,  many  hours,  while 
neither  sitter  nor  artist  took  heed  of  how  time  Upsed  and  melted. 

One  monung,  tn  the  eagerness  of  an  animated  conversation,  I  had 
left  my  canvas  untouched  for  a  lull  hslf-hour,  when  Lady  Certrodc 
rose  from  her  scat  and  came  over  to  where  I  stood,  thai  she  might 
see  what  progress  had  been  made  with  the  picture.  She  gaily  chid 
mc  for  my  idleness ;  and,  taking  the  palette  from  olT  my  thumb  and 
the  bntsh  from  out  of  my  other  hand,  she  began  dabbing  in  a  few 
touches,  lutghing  at  her  own  daring,  but  declaring  she  must  make  up 
lor  roy  lost  time.  So  long  as  she  trilled  with  the  dmpery  1  cared 
linle  to  oppose  her;  but  when  she  proceeded  to  approach  the 
I>ortrait-facc,  1  made  some  vehement  exclamation,  which  checked  her 
hand. 

She  smilingly  gave  me  back  Uie  brush  and  palette,  but  remained 
standing  be«ide  me,  watching  roe  as  I  tried  to  go  on  with  ray  work. 
But  hcT  proximity,  the  feeling  of  the  palette  upon  my  hand,  lying 
there  after  having  so  lately  rested  upon  hers,  the  touch  of  the  brush 
that  had  just  left  her  fingers,  a  sudden  sense  altogether  of  her  near 
presence  crept  upon  my  heart  and  overpowered  my  faculties.  I 
could  not  paint  a  single  line  :  \  found  my  hand  trembling,  and  1  was 
iain  to  stop  that  I  might  not  betray  its  unsteadiness,  I  held  my 
breath,  and  stood  quite  still,  as  if  pausing  to  contemplate  the  picture. 

"  No  wonder  that  you  are  struck  with  your  own  slow  progress, 
truant,"  she  playfully  exclaimed;  "but  1  believe  1  must  take  my 
share  of  the  blame  this  morning,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  for  I  fear  it  is  1 
who  have  hindered  you  with  my  thoughtless  ulk.  Can  you  pardon 
me?" 
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I  could  not  at  that  tnonicnt  tnist   my  voice   to  speak,  and  1 
silcut. 

"  Vou  arc  not  unfoi^viiig,  1  hope,"  she  said,  smiling ;  then  added, 
her  voice  becoming  &Iislilly  tremulous,  but  graduall)'  acquiring  ten- 
nen.  though  very  low,  "  I  have  fotgiven  you,  and  therefore  have 
some  claim  lo  be  forgiven  in  my  turn.  At  first  I  liad  a  Uttit 
difficult)-,  because  I  was  vexed  that  one  I  hare  so  great  a  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  should  be  guilty  of  even  a  shadow  of  disingcnuou^mcu ; 
but  now  that  1  have  convinced  myself  you  must  have  had  good 
reason  for  what  >-ou  did,  and  that  1  have  no  right  to  question  your 
aciionx,  I  not  only  ac<iuil  you,  but  I  tell  you  so,  tliat  there  nuy  be 
no  reserve  in  my  feeling  of  gratitude — that  at  least  should  be  pun 
and  perfect,  and  to  it  is." 

As  she  concluded,  I^y  Gertrude  gave  me  her  hand,  with  ttut 
beautiful  smile,  full  of  womanly,  bounteous  feeling.  I  had  no  wonh, 
but  I  raised  the  benign  hand  to  my  tips;  then  I  Altered —  ^k 

"  You  forgave  me  ?    Tell  ine  for  what  offence."  ^ 

"  Nay — offence  it  was  noL  Yet  I  felt  hurt  for  your  take,  for  lie 
sake  of  one  I  had  so  much  reason  to  thank — therefore  was  so  eager 
to  believe  entirely  right^tliat  you  should  have  travelled  under  a  &Ik 
name,  should  have  allowed  Mr.  Maynard  to  introduce  yoo  heit 
imder  another  name  than  your  own.  But  1  will  believe  that  yoo  h»d 
some  jKJwerful  motive,  and  that  what  you  thought  good  and  fit  to  do 
must  be  good  and  fit  to  be  done.  You  will  not  resent  my  candour?" 

"  A  false  name !  another  name  than  my  own  t  It  b  Sydne; 
Hamilton.  Could  you  for  an  instant  itnagine — does  not  your  lady- 
ship believe  that  to  be  my  real  name?"  ■ 

"  I  irnrw  that  it  is  not,"  she  rejjiied,  with  the  touch  of  coldness* 
and  conslrainl  whicli  had  before  marked  her  manner.     "  You  may 
have  had  private  reasons  lor  assuming  it  when  you  came  abroad,  h 
I  know  that  it  is  not  yours." 

Had  I  not  been  too  deejily  excited  for  smiling  I  could  abnoH  ha' 
smiled  at  the  quiet  conviction  with  which  lady  Gertrude  said  this. 

"  Not  mine,  madam  I— whose  then?"  I  asked.     Lady  Gertrude* 
voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  but  it  was  very  firm  as  she  replied 
"  Your  wife's — her  maiden  name,     I  remembered  it,  and 
that  you  had  adopted  it,  when  Mr.  Maynard  mentioned  it  as  jroun" 

"  My  wife's ! "  I  repealed.  In  the  utmost  wonder ;  "  my  wife's !  I 
have  no  wife — I  am  not  married." 

"Not  married!"  exclaimed  I-ady  Gertrude,  as  a  strange  expreuiaii 
of  mingled  emoiion  flashed  across  her  face,  leaving  it  crimsoned  from 
brow  lo  chin.     She  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  cj  a  chair,  as  if  f"' 
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support,  snd  remained,  with  a  sofi  dignity  <iu  t<;  licr  own,  kilcnily 
looking  dovm,  lier  face  a  little  averted. 

"  You  do  not  believe  that  Hamilton  is  my  name?  What,  then,  do 
you  suppou:  mine  really  to  be  ?  " 

Sh«  hetiiated,  as  if  slw  hod  somo  difficulty  in  pronouncing  tlie 
words.  Then,  as  l>y  a  resolute  cflfort  at  dispassionate  tone  and  manner, 
sh*  said,  vcrj-  low,  but  very  distinctly  :  "  Darwin— Maurice  Darwin." 

I  sank  at  her  Teet,  pressing  my  lips  in  raptured  transport  upon  the 
folds  ol  her  dress,  upon  the  light  ends  of  her  scarf,  upon  the  very 
ribbon  that  lh>ated  from  her  wai.it.  She — who  cnutd  not  know  what 
ihe  simple  titterance  of  that  name  involved  of  revelation  to  my  soul — 
drew  back,  alarmed  and  indignant  at  my  sudden  vehemence  of  wild, 
impassioned  delight. 

She  trembled  violently,  then  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  sought  to 
resume  lliat  composure  and  self<ommand  which  forsook  her  as  she 
stood.  Hut  her  agitation  could  not  speedily  be  controlled,  and  she 
Icooed  back,  m]>porting  her  bent  head  witli  one  hand,  while  1  with 
gcntk  force  retained  the  other  within  my  own  s.%  1  poured  forth  the 
rapid,  eager,  incoherent  disclosure  of  my  constant  adoration — ^my 
laithfiil,  silent  worehip — my  treasured  thoughts — my  hoarded 
memories — my  singular  acquaintance  with  her  own  story — my  curious 
encounter  with  ever- recurring  traces  of  her  prescncc^the  strange, 
involuntary  way  in  which  I  had  become  possessed  of  a  clue  to  lier 
thoughts,  and  even  to  the  knowledge  of  her  heart -secret. 

The  beautiful  fa<-c,  in  lis  varj'ing  colour,  its  eloquent  change*  of 
look,  bespoke  her  interest  as  she  listened  ;  then,  with  an  eiichanting 
modesty  of  candour,  as  if  extenuating  the  feeling  she  could  not  and 
would  not  disavow,  she  faltered,  amid  smiling  blushes — 

"  I  owed  you  a  lifc^and  I  thanked  you — tvith  all  my  heart !" 

The  expres^on  of  her  e)'es,  raised  half  archly,  half  timidly  to 
mine,  gave  exfiuiwle  |>oinied  meaning  to  her  words,  and  I  folded  my 
arms  about  her  w.iisl,  ns  she  sat,  in  speechless  thanks.  She  leaned 
towards  mc  as  I  knelt,  letting  her  white  arms  rest  upon  my  shoulders, 
mkI,  inclining  her  gentle  head,  approached  my  forehead  with  her 
lipa ;  but  I  drew  them  to  mine,  and  Love's  own  vermilion  seal  was 
set  upon  our  mute  exchange  ol  plighted  troth. 

(T«  bl  toatinufi.) 
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Mk-  Henry  W.  Lucy,  who  went  up  to  the  balloon  the  oiher  dty 
with  M.  Durouf,  is  ([uite  ch&nncd  with  his  experience  ol  semi 
voyaging.  He  writes  to  mc :  "The  progrcw  of  the  ear  Is  the  per- 
fection of  motion  as  compared  with  all  other  methods  of  getting  from 
place  to  place  that  1  have  had  occasion  to  try.  You  know  you  are 
traversing  spice  only  by  watching  the  fields  or  towns  over  which  the 
balloon  passes  and  olwcrviag  how  they  glide  away  from  untler  your 
feet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  h>vc  a  decided  conviction  that 
you  are  not  sitting  still,  the  sensation  of  motion  being  ahogctber 
novel.  From  Sjxlcnham  to  Highwood  we  travelled  at  the  avenge 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  good  railway  speed.  But  there 
was  no  rushing  of  the  wind,  the  steady  air  current  scarcely  famuaj 
our  cheeks  as  it  bore  the  balloon  along.  Two  of  the  passeogen, 
finding  their  hats  in  the  way,  took  them  off  and  hang  them  on  die 
spikes  of  the  grappling  iron  tliat  overhung  the  side  of  the  car.  On 
starting  we  rose  lo  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  with  arrowJike 
speed;  but  as  far  as  sensation  of  motion  was  concerned,  it  seemed 
taihcr  that  the  earth  was  gi.idually  sinking  from  beneath  us  than  that 
we  were  quitting  it.  On  descending  there  was  again  the  same  absence 
of  sense  of  motion,  or  at  least  of  such  sense  as  we  fed  when  dropping 
down  from  a  height,  say  in  diving  into  the  sea,  in  going  down  a  coal 
pit,  or  in  swooping  downward  with  the  return  of  a  swing.  Wc  knew 
we  were  descending  chiefly  because  we  saw  the  earth  cofnir^  up  to 
us,  and  rapidly  took  in  the  visual  phenomenon  of  brown  and  white 
specks  among  the  green  fields  branching  out  in  legs  and  heads  and 
tails,  and  presenily  demonstrating  themselves  to  be  marketable 
horses  and  sheep,  ^Vhat  seems  to  me  very  strange  is  that  this  new 
sensation  of  the  earth's  advancing  and  retiring  as  if  it  were  dancing 
'Sir  Roger  de  Coverley'  with  the  stars  brought  no  &ense  of  diuincss. 
I  could  not  look  over  the  tower  of  Notre  l>ame  without  becoming 
giddy  and  manifesting  a  disposition  to  tumble  on  to  the  ji.-tvcment. 
But  I  could  look  down  over  the  frail  basket  attached  to  the  balloon, 
poised  3,000  feet  aboi-c  the  ground,  with  as  much  personal  comfort 
as  iT  I  were  sitting  at  a  drawing-room  window  overlooking  St.  James'i 
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and  vriili  considerably  nwre  tattsfoction.  In  brier,  it  «ras  the 
plcaxantest  jouracy  I  ever  made,  and  since  I  was  shot  out  into  x 
pioughod  field  in  Essex  I  have  been  constantly  afflicted  with  a  pro- 
Cbond  and  poignant  regret  tliat  I  should  have  been  born  so  soon. 
Fifty  yean  hence  balloons  will  probably  be  the  re^lar  rac^ans  of 
iniercommunication,  and  only  rich  amateur  engine  drivers  will  run 
railway  (rains,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  just  af  stage  coachet, 
I      drawn  by  thoroughbreds  and  driven  by  pcraons  of  quality,  go  to  and 

rfrom  London  toKlay." 
Some  hint  of  tlic  stupendous  possibilities  of  future  days  not  &r 
removed  from  the  present  is  suggested  to  my  mind  by  a  newspaper 
called  Tfc  Cei»nies.  There  is  a  scheme  for  ihc  construction  of  a 
railway  across  the  new  conlineni  from  Port  Augusta  to  Port  Darwin, 
and  its  projectors  sec  no  likelihood  of  getting  the  work  done  except 
by  encouraging  the  immigration  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese,  Malay,  Japanese,  Cingalese,  Javanese  and  other  Asiatic 

!  bbourera.  Upon  this  arises  the  question  of  the  [irobablc  influence 
of  such  importation  upon  Australia  as  the  sent  of  great  nations  in 
coming  limes.  At  present  there  arc  less  than  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Auiitralia,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  dozen  years  would  easily 
bring  a  million  of  Chinese  workers  into  the  country.  "  In  none  of 
the  colonial  dominions  of  the  empire,"  says  the  journalist,  "are  the 
inhabitants  so  purely  BHii.ih  as  in  the  Australian  colonies,"  and  a 
dread  seems  to  exist  touching  the  consetiuences  of  swamping  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Asiatic  element.  The  inhabiunts  of  China 
number  nearly  half  the  human  race,  and  China  is  next  door  neigh- 
bour to  Australia.  So  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the  colony  as 
to  the  policy  of  beginning  a  system  of  Chinese  immigration  the 
results  of  which  no  man  can  predict.     Well  now,  tipon  this  problem, 

I     whicii  is  discussed  with  no  tittle  anxiety  by  otir  antipodean  brethren, 

I  does  there  not  come  into  view  a  vast  field  of  speculation  relating  not 
at  all  exclusively  to  the  destiny  of  the  last  discovered  world  of  the 
Soulhem  Seas  ?  Hard-bound  customs,  traditions,  and  prejudices 
have  so  acted  upon  the  Chinese  nation  these  last  few  thousand  year^as 
to  keep  tbesn  at  home  and  in  a  station.iry  condition  as  to  dvitisaiion, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  forget  the  intrinsic  importance  involved  in 
the  £ict  of  their  enormous  nuraben.      But  there  is  realty  no  good 

'  TCMOQ  to  expect  that  tlic  Chinese  prejudices  and  notions  of  a  few 
thousand  years'  standing  will  exist  a  fen*  thousand  years  longer,  or 
even  a  fn'  hundreds  or  a  few  decades,  'nie  breaking  down  of  those 
conditions  would  be  a  feat  the  like  of  which  has  been  a£cotirv<}l.i^V\c*^ 
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many  limes  la  the  lost  few  hundred  fears.  Looking  at  tlic  rcmati- 
ablc  things  that  have  happened  unexpectedly  since  the  turn  of  what 
is  called  modem  history,  it  is  not  too  vondcrful  to  believe  thit  in 
these  last-going  times  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  suffice  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  the  fact  lliat,  considering  their  mimben, 
Uiey  are  entllled  to  gwetty  nearly  half  the  surEtce  of  thix  pbuict.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  imnjpne  them  playing  over  again  the  game  of  the 
Goths,  the  Visigoths,  the  liuns,  &c.,  but  by  quite  other  and  more 
modern  methods  they  might  very  materially  alter  the  character  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  dviring  the  next  hundred  years. 


< 
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The  great  unccitainties  of  the  future  of  the  dvitised  nortd  scetn 
lo  me  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.     The  next  hundred 
)-eaR(   may   sec  more  gigantic    changes,   allceting   the  life  of  the 
leading  races,  than  any  other  century,  perhaps,  siiKe  that  which 
witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,     1  am  not 
speculating  upon  revolutions  to  be  brought  about  by  new  and  unfore- 
seen war*.     I  have  long  been  losing  my  respect  for  wars  as  the 
ufbitera  of  our  d»tiny.     There  was  a  time  when  the  decision  of  the 
sword  was  accepted  tis  final  unil]  it  could  be  reversed  by  the  iwonl 
The  losers  bewailed  their  evil  fortune,  but  they  tWil  not  question  the 
arbitremciU  until  they  were  strong  enough  to  try  conclusions  over 
again.      Greece   and  Carthage   never  grew  strong    enough  to  turn 
the   tables    upon   their     conquerors,  and    they  succumbed;   and 
by-and-by   Italy  itself  became   almost   a  tabula  rasa.      But   that 
Bort  of  phenomena  has  ceased,  and  neither   Mapoleon  the  Great 
nor    Frederick   the  Second,   the    Dulce    of   Marlborough   nor    the  _ 
Count  von  Moltkc,  makes  very  much  permanent  difference  in  the  I 
aspect  of  the  world,     Glance  for  a  moment  at  what  men  are  doing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  now  different  from  the  doings  of  a  few 
hundred  years  ago,  and  try  lo  trace  some  of  the  changes  to  their  H 
causes.     Here  arc  a  few  uf  the  causes  at  random.     Columbus, 
<jcorgc   Stcjihcuson,  Captain  Cook,  Wilberforc^  Rousseau,  Adam 
Smith,   Martin  Luther,  William  Csxtoo.     Now  9.  hundred  yean  is 
not  a  long  period— not  much  longer  than  an  ordinary  »nglc  liTe-timc 
—but  so  many  changes  have  come  over  the  face  of  ibe  world  since 
September  1774  that  the  conlinenis  and  islands  of  that  diy  would 
not  know  themselves  now.      Louis  XVI.   had  just  ascended  the 
throne  of  the   Capets;     there  was  no  American    Republic;    the 
colonisation  of  .Australia  had  not  begun ;  there  were  fifty  years  more 
lo  wait  for  the  first  railway.    These  itcmssuggest  the  whole  wonderful! 
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'  of  tlie  changes  covered  by  the  lives  of  the  Tathcis  of  many  ol 
lis  now  lirii^.  Is  there  any  reason  to  expect  Uiat  the  coming 
hundred  years  will  be  lens  remarkable? 


"Thank  God  for  this  war  I"  said  a  disdple  ol  Maltlius  when  we 
were  all  putting  our  hands  into  our  pockeU  for  the  relief  of  the  sicic 
and  wounded  in  the  Seven  Months'  ^Va^.     "  There  will  be  so  much 
less  to  pauperise  people  at  home."   That  is  one  vien-  tciken  of  charity. 
Money  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it 
and  walk  at>out  the  streets  dropping  shillings  and  sixpences  and 
sovereigns  and  j^s  notes  out  of  their  jiocket),  i«  believed  to  be 
the  root  of  half  our  social  evils.     Hut  we  are  not  all  able  to  lay  our 
hands  upon   our  breasts  and  to  thank  Cod  tiiat  we  have  never 
yidded  to  the  temptation  to  give  a  beggar  in  the  street  a  three- 
penny    bit,    and    perhaps    it    is  as    well    liiat  we   arc    not,    for 
although  there   might    be  less    jioverty  in    the  world  —  less  im- 
posture— less  idleness,  and  less  vice— humanity  without  ihoKe  tliree- 
penny-bit  weaknesses  would   not  be  what  liuinanity  is.      I'ovcrly, 
and  the  sentiments  which  poverty  calls  forth,  are  part  oftheedu-' 
cation  of  the  world,    and  I   know  a  wealtliy  manufacturer  in  the 
north,  a  m.in  distinguished  by  his  quiet  and  reserved  benevolence, 
who  fosters  what  he  calls  the  art  of  giving  a^  a  necessary  part  ol 
his  moral  culture.     I  wonder  how  many  of  us  subscribe  to  charities 
and  societies  from  the  some   motive,  as   dbtinguished   from    the 
motive  of  giving  because  to  subscribe  to    this  and  that  is  one 
of  tlic  unwritten   obligations  of  respectability.      I'hc    name  of  the 
Prince  and   Princess  of  Wales  at  the  head  of  a  subscription  list 
guarantees  ^^i.ooo   or  ;^a,ooo  the  day  after  the  fact  is  published 
in  the  Tima.    But  there  is  at  least  one  man  ol  wealth  in  London 
who  does  not  part  with  his  cash  in  this  spirit.     I  refer  to  tlic  anony* 
mous  donor  whose  gifts  of  ^1,000  are  acknowledged  every  now  nnd 
then  in  the  Timis.     \Vho  is  it  ?    And  what  is  his  pel  motive  ?    Is 
it  with  him,  as  with  my  friend  the  manufacturer  in  the  north,  a  matter 
of  "culture"?    If  so,  it  is  in  his  case  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
culture ;  for  hb   discrimination   and  care  in   the  bestowal   of  his 
gifts  are  equal  to  his  munificence.     What  is  the  MaUhusian  \-icw  of 
thcK  S]}Iendid  donations?     ^Vherc  is  the  difference  in  principle 
between  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  hospital  and  a  shilling  to  a  beggar  ? 
The  puipcrising  influence  is  the  same  in  cither  case.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion only  of  safeguard  against  imposture,  and  it  is  quite  ]>ossil>1e  that 
3S  much  discrimination  may  be  exercised  in  the  giving  of  the  shilling 
as  in  the  dispensation  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital.     Both  fotwa  lA 
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leticf  are  subject  to  abtisc,  and  ir  die  box^Htal  bed  has  be«o  in  tnairr 
ft  COM  a  saving  incident,  so  sometimes  hiw  been  the  chjtncc  shilling 
in  the  titreet.  We  have  not  learned  yet  to  gtuid  against  the  evil  ia 
cither  cue. 

RertmNiNG  to  Tennjrson's  habit  of  toucbiDg  and  retouching ' 
finished  work,  to  which  1  devoted  a  few  minutes'  Kouip  last  monl)^] 
I  note  that  ihe  "Morte  d'.-Vnbur"  has  undergone  many  changes  sine 
its  first  appearance.    'I'htre  arc  few  among  the  poet's  readers  pn 
bably  who  do  not  regret   the   substitution   of  one  quite  ooatraon- 
place  line  for  its  poetical  forcnuiDer.      In  the  early  rendering  m  ^ 

were  told  that — 

TtciUy 
'Was  tlotclf  w^nteting  to  hU  bower. 

In  the  late  rendering  the  poet  writes — 

Wu  tJopins  towud  hb  wnlcni  bovcr. 

"  Westering  "  might  surely  have  been  allowred  to  stand.    Bat  this  fl^j 
only  one  instance  out  of  many.   The  aptest  itlusttation  may  be  icKsA 
in  "  Sea  Dreams,"  in  which  one  of  the  linest  coupUrts  has  been  in  ihis  I 
same  carping  vein  reduced  to  the  region  of  common-place.    Mr.  | 
Tennyson  U  his  ovm  unkindest  critic ;  and,  unhappily,  no  man 
dispute  his  right  to  meddle   with  some   of  the  loveliest  verses  ifl 
the   language.     Tliis  is  the  passa^  in   its  two  forms.     The  Stst 
is  surprising   and  bold;   the   second  cautious  and  afraid.     Fiist^ 
rendering — 

It  ii  not  true  that  iccond  tboughti  arc  beit. 

But  fiiit,  and  thiiii,  which  ore  a  ripci  hnt. 

Second  rendering — 

Is  it  so  tine  thflt  lecdod  tbouebti  u«  bat  ? 
Not  firat,  uid  (liiid,  wliich  VK  *  npcr  lint  i 

The  laureate  may  possibly  ask  himself  these  questions  some  < 
and  may  recur  to  his  old  readings. 


Through  fifteen  or  sixteen  editions  of  his  " Study  of  Words " 
Dr.  Trench  lias  asked  his  countrymen  to  believe  that  "saunter" 
it  derived  from  the  "sainte  terre,"  whence  and  hence  pious 
palmers  sauntered,  or  made  pilgrimages.  My  polyglot  correspondent 
insists  that  the  philologist  is  wrong.  There  is  not,  he  says,  any 
historical  conoboraiion  of  t!ie  derivation,  and  a  little  tn<iuiry  into  old 
iinjflisli  district  paltU  reveals  a  far  more  likely  origin  of  the  word 
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"  In  a  collectiOD  of  north  crKintry  irotdi,"  he  says,  "  I  fiad  '  aoiers ' 
for  '  nitshajn,'  and  '  antcr '  is  no  doubt  a  contraction  of '  adventure,' 
gs  is  'uncle'  of 'avunculus.'  The  Dutch  of  the  piesent  day  say  vre 
wiU  '  adventure '  il,  as  we  say  we  vritl  'rislc'  it,  and  in  one  ot 
Cluuccr's  tales  two  gei»!«mi.-n  arc  made  to  say  they  will  'avimer'  it, 
in  a  Hiniibr  seiue.  Now,  the  's'  before  a  verb  has  a  jiuculioi  imen. 
sive,  active,  [icrsonal  force,  and  as  '  smelt '  is  to  '  melt,'  as  '  snee« '  is 
to  the  '  nceie '  of  certain  provincialUmc,  as  '  smash '  is  to  '  mash,' 
so  I  venture  to  say  is 'saunter' to 'aunter,' and  the  word  originally 
meant  to  go  out  personally  on  an  adventure.  The  old  nortliem 
meaning  of  'antcTB'  was  w/ntdventurcs ;  but  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  words  moving  to  and  fro  between  the  favourable  and 
the  unfavourable,  the  good  and  evil  side  of  the  scale.  To-day,  for 
ex.-ini|i)e,  'fortune'  has  almost  invariably  a  pleasant  and  welcome 
meaning,  but  in  old  wills  the  common  phrase  runs,  '  if  it  fortune 
that  my  wife  die  before  me,' and  I  do  not  think  thai  it  was  intended 
that  any  sardonic  significance  should  attach  to  tlic  utcs  of  fortune  iit 
that  sense.     To  fortune  was  lo  happen,  for  good  or  for  evil." 


Can  lliere  be  such  a  thing  as  an  unconscious  plagiarist?  I  do 
not  mean  a  case  like  that  of  Wycherley,  who  spent  his  mornings 
in  listening  to  a  pUy,  and  then  sat  down  at  his  tabic  in  the 
c\'ening  with  the  ideas  of  the  morning  floating  in  liis  mind,  and 
reproduced  them  without  the  slightest  sospidon  that  those  ideas 
were  not  his  own  and  Uut  he  had  not  generated  ihem  by  a 
natural  process  in  the  afternoon  under  the  apjile  trees.  That  was 
a  )MXuliar  example.  Wycherley  was  in  his  dotage-  All  his  faculties 
were  gone  csccpt  his  memory,  and  his  memory  worked  mechanically, 
I  mean  is  it  possible  for  a  man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  (acuities 
to  reproduce  tlie  thoughts — tlie  iUusttations,  the  epigrams — of  another 
believing  them  to  be  his  own?  It  must  be  so,  unless  we  arc  to 
credit  a  great  many  authors  with  a  defective  moral  sense.  But  I  am 
not  9<nng  lo  quote  instances.  They  are  constantly  occiirring  to 
every  man  of  extensive  reading.  What  set  my  mind  in  a  train  of 
TcScction  upon  unconscious  plagiarism  was  a  passage  in  a  speech 
made  b>'  Lord  Rosebcry  in  the  City  a  few  weeks  ago.  His  lordship 
was  oo  the  subject  of  the  respective  merits  of  commercial  and 
classical  education,  and  he  said  he  could  walk  up  to  a  map  in  the 
dark  and  put  his  finger  on  the  site  of  Cicero's  villa,  but  if  any  one 
asked  him  where  San  Francisco  was  lie  should  have  to  think  twice. 
I  dare  say  Lord  Roscbery  had  not  thought  of  Mr.  Cobdcn  that  day 
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or  remembered  anything  in  any  one  of  his  speedies,  but  he  must 
have  heard  of  the  great  Free  Trader's  sarcasm  i  "  These  men,"  said 
Cobden,  speaking  of  our  ambassadors  and  of  the  necessity  of  tuining 
them  into  commercial  tiaveUers — '-these  men  know  where  the 
Ilissus  is ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  Mississippi.  (It  was  twen^ 
years  ago.)  Yet  the  Mississippi  could  fioat  all  the  navies  of  Europe 
upon  its  bosom,  and  it  took  me  half  a  day  to  find  the  Ilissus  whm 
I  was  in  Athens,  and  then  I  only  found  the  bed  of  the  river.  Hall 
a  dozen  washerwomen  had  dammed  up  the  Ilissus  to  wash  their 
clothes."  Thus  Lord  Rosebery  allowed  his  mind  to  be  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  a  picturesque  stroke  of  criddsm.  We  all  do  it  in 
turn.  A  terse  and  picturesque  description  hves  in  the  memory  like 
a  proverb.  A  couple  of  years  ago  M.  Gambetta  called  the 
Germans  the  Mohawks  of  civilisation,  and  the  phrase  apparently 
hit  the  Teutonic  fancy  so  well  that  the  Prussian  journalists  have 
refeathered  the  shaft,  and  are  passing  on  the  compliment  by 
calling  the  Carlists  the  Ashantees  of  Europe. 
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Olympia. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON,  AUTHOR  OF  "  EARL'S  DEKE."  "  PEARL 
AWD  EMERALD."  "  ZELDAS  FORTUME,"  he. 


Part  II.— LACHESIS. 


BOOK  IV. 

King  Crooked^kin. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Tin  thou  mayM  mount  ihy  bonny  bUck  aure 

Anil  lightly  ride  away — 
'Xis  thou  may'st  ceck  thy  Falcon  hit 

And  Doitc  shall  say  thee  najr. 

And  "lis  1  must  sourly  winder  on 

III  dark  >iid  doleful  weed — 
But  *lii  I  mult  find  ihy  Tair  Kulc^a, 

Thoucli  ou  inui  bid  mc  9|)ecd. 

^T  was  in  a  vcty  different  studio  from  thai  of  Olympia  tliat 
Forsyth  was  silting  one  morning  soon  after  the  return  of  his 
patron  from  Bccklieli)  to  London.     He  wa.t  not  working: 
he  was  tiding  to  reconcile  htmself  to  himself,  and  failing 
ignominiously. 

Ot  course  he  knew,  being  a  more  or  less  reasonable  man,  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  bestow  upon  himself  the  title  of  martyr.  He  had 
never  done  so  hitherto,  and  was  not  going  to  begin  now.  And  yet  it 
was  v«y  hard  indeed  not  to  cry  out  and  complain.  He  did  not  for 
an  instant  regret  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  by  wliich  he  liad  condemned 
himself  to  a  more  than  hermit-like  solitude :  knowing  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  its  Tonitt;,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  if  he  had  had  to  mak*: 
Vol.  Xm.,  N.S.  iSn.  \.\. 
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the  suae  choke  over  attain.     As  he  \aA  done  before,  he  would  <lo 
now.     Nor  kul  he  earned  any  overt  claim  to  gnUitudc  for  wtuit  he 
had  done.     But  still  it  ms  not  in  hunuui  nature  not  to  feel  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  onconscious  ingntiludc  of  him  for  whose  sake  he  had  given 
up  not  only  the  right  to  live  a  frank  and  open  life,  but  even  the  right 
10  hold  up  his  bead  among  honest  men.     It  was  only  with  the  help 
of  one  who  believed  him  to  be  a  felon  that  he  had  been  able  to 
himself  oti  upon  the  woild  as  a  man  with  a  stainless  name.      But 
buiden  of  having  to  act  a  double  part  was  nothing  in  com 
with  the  estrangement  from  Lord  Wendale  that   had   giown 
noiselessly,  but  not  the  less  lulpably,  ever  since  the  Eari  hvl  accusi 
the  painter  of  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  instincts  oT  a  gen 
nun.     His  nephew  represented  to  him  the  sole  link  that  bound  bia 
to  human  Ufe,   and  he  liad  eagerly  bestowed  upon  him  all  the 
gratitude  that  he  was  unable  to  claim,  content  to  find  his  rcwaad  in 
the  greater  blessedness  of  giving  than  receiving.     And  now.  because 
be  cJouId  not  bring  himself  to  p«nder  to  his  patron's  whim,  lie  we 
nothing  more  than  the  interesting  felon  who  had  been  picked  up  for 
3  cipricc  and  then  thronn  down  again,  with  something  like  a  rebuke 
for  i>rcsaming  to  dream  that  there  could  be  any  relation  except  thit 
of  generous  patron  and  servile  protigi  between  the  forger  and  the 
EaiL     He  wondered  at  himself  that  habit  had  enabled  him,  in  spiu 
of  indigtunt  disappointment,  to  keep  liis  secret  at  the  moment  of  M 
sore  a  tml. 

It  had  not  been  very  hard  to  keep  silence  (or  the  sake  of  one  in 
whom  he  was  determined  to  find  nothing  less  than  every  good  and 
generous  quality  under  the  sun :  but  it  was  hard  indeed  to  have  to.] 
bear  his  self-imposed  burdens  simply  for  the  sake  of  what  he  doubfr 
fidly  thought  was  abstract  right  and  of  one  whose  boasted  vinutt: 
seemed  to  evaporate  in  sophistry  as  soon  as  the  first  real  tempi 
fell  across  his  way.     It  was  for  one  who  now  appeared  to  be  uO-' 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  that  he  had  given  up,  not  only  the  good  thingi 
of  the  world,  but  his  good  name,  and  even  the  right,  if  it  had  boca 
in  his  power,  to  make  domestic  happiness  compensate  for  aU.     AD 
things  lud  been  lost  but  honour,  and  even  that  had  been  lost  in  ibe 
estimation  of  men.      It  was  always  on  the  cardi  that  some  unludty 
accident   might   identify   tlie   famous   iiaintcr   with    the  convtcl  rf 
Wc)'port :  and  still  he,  who  loved  honour  more  dearly  than  life,  muiC 
accept  public  dishonour  in  order  that  his  honour  might  be  concealed 
more  dosely  than  if  it  had  been  shame — and  this  viUKWt  lb 
sympathetic  toucli  of  a  single  huinj.n  hand. 

And  all  this  buiden  could,  at  will,  be  thrown  off  by  the  nutC 
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of  a  eiaglc  word.  The  tempter  stood  at  hand,  and  atgucd  well. 
luTst,  he  said,  quoting  the  ECiipturc  of  Honour  herself,  right  is  right, 
and  wrong  U  wrong :  you  are  a  living  lie :  tell  the  truth  and  Klinmc 
mc.  it  is  due  to  one  of  your  name  that  no  dishonour  should  be 
associated  with  it  even  when  the  name  a  unkoown.  Your  head  is 
more  worthy  to  wear  )'our  father's  coronet  and  your  hands  to  dispense 
his  wealth  than  your  nephew's  head  and  liands — you  do  wrong  to 
thouMDds  io  not  doing  your  duty  in  the  stjite  of  life  to  which  you 
have  been  called.  Your  nqihew  is  alwap  wishing  to  be  freed  from 
the  station  that  drags  hini  down — he  will  have  no  riglit  to  complain. 
You,  a5  bis  kinsman  and  as  the  head  of  his  house,  will  be  able  to  use 
your  influence  for  hb  good,  instead  of  letting  him,  for  want  of  control, 
drift  into  the  self-deception  of  scllHhncis  that  can  only  end  in  harm 
to  him  and  to  litnidrcds  more.  Your  own  hap|)iness  '■a,  a  trust,  and  you 
are  its  unfaithful  steward.  Tinatly,  who  are  you  tlut  dare  to  set  up 
your  own  standard  of  what  is  right,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  scruple 
that  common  sense  would  laugh  at,  presume  to  place  yourself  on  a 
pinnacle  of  !«lf.nurtyrdom  above  the  rules  of  right  tliat  are  good 
enough  for  men  who  are  wiser  and  better  than  you  ? 

The  cup  of  temptation  seemed  full ;   but  there  was  yet  more  to 
come. 

You  love  Olympia,  (he  tempter  went  on:  whatever  you  tell 
yourself,  whatever  you  may  say  to  others,  in  the  depth  of  your 
soul  you  cannot  force  yourself  to  think  that  she,  in  heart,  is 
not  true  and  pure.  Her  name  to  you  means  the  lost  chance 
of  peace,  and  rest,  and  human  sympathy,  and  renewed  hope — of 
totoeboOy  to  nuke  better  and  wiser  and  of  finding  a  soul  lo  meet 
jroui  own  half  way.  Even  now  you  hold  aloof  from  lier  and  let  hci 
go  because  you  are  a&oid :  because  you  know  tliat  your  heart 
adopted  her  without  asking  leave  of  your  will.  You  threw  away 
your  youth  once :  will  you  let  it  come  back  to  you  in  this  wonderful 
way  and  still  let  it  go?  Think  what  must  have  happened  if 
ytfx  had  recognised  all  this  when  you  were  witli  her  and  if  you  had 
foand  that,  strange  a^  it  might  seem,  you  were  loved  again.  AVguld 
you  have  sacriliced  such  a  reality  as  this  for  a  dream  of  honour? 
Would  you  have  robbed  her  of  her  claims,  and  perhaps  yo;ir  unborn 
children  of  theirs,  for  tlie  sake  of  .this  young  man  who  would  throw 
you  over  lo  sadsfy  a  whim  ?  Girls,  before  now,  have  loved  men  fcr 
older  and  plainer  and  more  cross-grained  than  you.  Even  if  you 
were  willing  to  rob  your  wife  and  children  of  their  rights  to  satisfy 
your  own  selfi.ih  conscience  you  would  not  be  so  cruel  to  them  as  to 
run  the  risk  of  their  learning  some  day  tliat   their  (aUier  was  a 
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oonricied  felon.  No — the  secret  would  have  been  o«t  then  :  and  no» 
you  ue  calling  a  sscrifice  of  honour  what  is,  in  truth,  a  feeble  sub- 
mission to  the  despair  of  finding  llie  happiness  for  which  in  jrour 
heart  ytta  lon^  Find  Olympia :  learn  that  you  do  not  wrong  her 
discover  if  she  love«  you.  If  she  does  not.  then  yield,  and  toP 
like  a  slave  till  you  die.     But,  if  she  docs,  then  let  the  right  be  doni 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  a  word  what  the  whole  history 
Forsyth,  from  beginning  to  end,  b  needed  to  explain — how  utieri 
in  spile  of  her  innumerable  faults  and  of  his  full  knowledge  of  ihei 
the  dead Imc  for  Olympia  Sanchez  had  revived  in  Olympia  Wcstwi 
I,  who  tell  that  history,  have  tried  hard  to  do  so,  and  if  I  ha 
failed,  I  hare  failed.     It  Js  too  late  any  longer  to  throw  fre^  colnr 
upon  thefacts  as  thcystand.     I'rom  the  moment  in  which  it  receivtd 
its  first  blow,  the  whole  youth  of  this  man  stood  still.     He  left  hi" 
youth  where  he  laid  it,  and,  as  he  tliought,  had  buried  it,  and  iheo 
devoted  himself  to  the  wcU-nigh  impossible  task  of  being  hbnsclf  no 
more.     From  a  wann-blooded  man  he  transformed  hirosdf  into  i 
scarcely  animated  mask,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  shadow.     His  name 
was  welt  known,  but  even  that  was  false,  and  to  none,  except  to 
Lord  Wcndale,  was  he  anything  more  than  a  name.     For  the  best 
I>arl  of  his  life  he  had  acted  a  part  without  a  moment's  relief 
repose.     For  fear  of  being  tempted  to  make  a  friend  he  liad  beea 
driven   to  treat  mankind  as  his  foe :  he  had  been  a  mtsantbrope 
because  he  craved  for  friendship,  and  had  lived  like  a  miser  bccai.i« 
he  bad  no  use  or  taste  for  gold.     He  had  changed  his  character  bj 
force :  but  nature  he  could  not  kill.    And  then,  when  all  at 
friendship,  relief,  repose,  nay  Love  itself,  were  tasted  in  one  full 
unlooked-for  draught,  how  could  he  fail  to  take  into  his  deepest  heart' 
her  who  bad  given  him  all  that  was  worth  liaving  in  the  whole 
world  ?     And  now  this  was  gone — ^unless,  as  he  thought  with  bitlcfi 
ifiisinisting  fear — he  wooed  them  back  again  with  a  coronet  on  hi 
head  and  fortune  in  his  hand. 

But,  supposing  Olympia  to  be  still  free  and  still  pure,  supposi 
her  still  to  be  discoverable  somewhere  in  the  world,  what  would  be  the 
gain  of  all  these  good  things  if  he  had  to  buy  them  ?  lie  might  loi« 
as  Walter  Forsyth  :  but  marriage  was  denied  him  except  as  the  EaH 
ofWcndale.  Love  was  the  name  of  the  tempter  now.  All  oihff 
things  had  tempted  him  in  their  turn  and  failed— hunger,  home-dck- 
ness,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  fear  of  infamy,  solitude,  pride.  indii,iu- 
tion,  reason,  weariness,  all  things  in  turn  but  Love :  and  noir  Low 
had  come  in  his  turn.  He  was  not  so  deaf  and  blind  as  nol  lo 
recognise  tlie  voice  of  that  tempter  for  all  his  sophistical  disguise. 
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"Thank  God  I  lost  her— that  she  is  gone  anywhere !"  at  last  he 
»!<!  fiercely — no  longer  the  Forsyth  whom  none  had  ever  «en 
betray  a  sign  or  hU  being  anything  but  the  cold,  impasuve  inuk  that 
be  seemed  to  be.  "She  would  have  tempted  me  to  do  for  her  take 
vfliat  otheru-ise  I  found  it  impossibly  bate  to  da  The  whole  i)ur- 
|>ose  of  a  man's  life  would  have  been  swept  away  by  a  woman's  word. 
Wlui  have  I  to  do  with  love? — II  is  rank  temptation,  and  nothing 
more.  Yes :  Right  is  right  and  Wrong  \a  wrong,  but  Right  does  not 
mean  rights,  and  Wrong  docs  not  mean  wrongs.  And  to  resume 
my  rights  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  wife  and  children,  indeed-^Uah  I 
It  is  alwa)-s  for  his  children's  sake  that  a  man  sets  when  he  par- 
ticularly wants  to  do  something  mc<m  or  dishonourable  for  his  own  : 
it  is  the  excuse  of  greediness  and  scUishncss  all  over  the  world.  How 
could  1  look  that  poor  lad  in  the  face,  after  letting  him  think  him- 
self one  of  the  greatest  inco  in  England  all  thvse  years,  and  then, 
just  when  it  suited  me,  calmly  telling  him  tliat  he  is  an  impostor,  and 
must  henceforth  depend  upon  me?  I  think  it  would  kill  him  :  he 
has  never  been  taught  to  bear  ail  things,  a-i  I  have  been— pray  Cod 
he  never  may. — I  supjioae  I  have  bonie  the  worst  now.  These  are 
the  dregs  of  the  cup,  I  suppose  :  Ijilier  enough  they  are. — What  shall 
I  do  with  the  rest  of  my  days  ?  ^V■ork  ?— Well,  I  suppose  so :  go  on 
daubing  colour  upon  canvas  in  order  to  cover  other  people's  blank 
walls.  It  is  a  noble  life,  indeed,  to  follow  Arl  in  order  to  kill  as  manyJ 
hours  as  one  can  :  almost  as  sublime  as  staring  out  of  a  club  window.' 
— As  for  my  own  blank,  black,  staring  walls— but  never  mind  them. 
— At  my  time  of  life  every  step  of  the  rood  makes  one  feel  nearer 
Ihe  end. — I  suppose  I  must  have  asked,  when  I  was  a  child,  what  I 
was  made  for?  And  I  suppose  they  told  me,  'You  will  know  when 
you  .ire  a  man,'  Heaven  forgive  them  the  lie !  unless  I  am  right  in 
thitiking  tliat  I  was  made  to  be  an  old  fool. — All  things,  they  say, 
have  their  uses  :  so  why  not  old  fools  ? — Good  God,  I  can  bear  my 
own  burden,  but  I  should  kill  myself  if  I  could  think  in  my  heart 
(bat  She  is  not  as  true  as  her  voice  and  as  pure  as  her  eyes !— Could 
she  not  feel  that  she  was  my  daughter,  at  least,  even  if  she  could  be 
nothing  more?  Even  if  she  did  not  feel  that  1  was  idiot  enough  to 
be  the  rival  of  young  men  ? — What  is  it  thiit  draws  to  her  all  who 
know  her — her,  without  a  virtue  upon  which  I  could  place  the  point 
of  a  needle,  except  her  voice,  and  an  open  heart,  and  a  pure  mind, 
and  generous  impulses,  and  her  mother's  eyes? — And  what  are  such 
things  as  these  to  that  pair  of  boys  ? — What  a  different  room  this 
might  have  been — how  she,  just  because  she  is  herself,  faults  and  all, 
could  have  made  me  work  in  another  way,  have  made  me  wotV -wKOft 
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hope,  and  ambition,  and  ^npatby,  and  have  made  me  mix  he>n 
with  iny  cotoure  instead  of  braiiis ! — No :  I  will  not  work :  I  wDl  not 
be  Guch  a  triple  inipoator.  I  n-ilt  be  one  incarnate  secret,  and  when 
death  lifts  the  mask  they  may  say,  if  they  like,  he  was  a  vile  painter 
and  aa  old  fool — but  one  ihtng  they  shall  say,  and  that  a,  he  was  > 
CaUnont  and  a  gentleman,  and  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue." 

He  went  up  to  his  easel,  and  lilied  the  doth  that  covered  it  anij  ^ 
had  not  been  removed  since  his  rclum.     He  shnigged  his  shouldc 
cnntemptiiously  ax  he  let  the  cover  fitll  again.     "  That  miignttSces 
pointet  Forsyth,  or  whatever  it  is  they  call  me,  won't  be  re]>re9entc 
b  the  Exhibition  this  year — I  bdiei'e  that  is  the  usual  fonn.     N^l 
nor  next  year,  nor  the  next,  if  I  have  any  gift  of  prophecy.     Let  mi\ 
see — what  b  the  next  best  part  of  the  world  to  lose  oneself  in  ?    If  I 
I  were  a  few  years  younger  I  might  shoulder  a  musket  again,  but  I'lo 
afiatd   Don  Miguel  Florcs  y  Matamonis  would  stare  a  little  if  I 
offered  ni)-self  as  a  recruit  in  these  latter  days.    South  Afrietn  Uoo- 
himting  is  the  traditional  resource  for  broken-down  romance  heroes 
— but  then  I'm  not  a  hero :  and,  if  I  wcr^  what  harm  have  Soudt 
African  lions  done  to  me  that  I  should  punish  them  for  my  own  ■ 
follies?    Come — I  can't  stay  here  asking  myself  riddles,  any  way.    I 
must  not  sit  down  and  think,  and  I  will  not — I  must  do  something,^ 
and  I  n-ill.     If  I  am  not  a  hero,  neitlier  am  I  broken  down." 

Hia  sclf-raockery  was  sorry  enough,  but  he  was  one  of  those  men ' 
who  use  jests  for  stabs  when  they  turn  upon  themselves.  The  utter 
desolation  to  which  he  must  henceforth  look  forward  was  not  lo  be 
looked  upAn  save  with  halt-closed  and  mocking  eyes :  and  it  is  the 
bitterest,  harshest  suffering  of  all  that  is  wept  with  forced  jesU 
instead  of  natural  tears.  He  went  out  into  the  streets  because,  as  he 
had  said,  he  could  not  sit  and  brood.  The  shadow  of  the  doubly-  _ 
lost  Olympia — his  miserable  nightmare  of  impossible  hope  anil 
peace — was  ailing  there,  and  suggesting  all  that  might  hare  been 
and  could  never  be.  II  he  had  painted  no  picture  for  the  world,  he 
had  painted  one  for  himself,  and  had  put  his  whole  heart  into  the 
colours  that  faded  away  under  his  hand. 

He  had  merely  gone  out  into  the  streets,  without  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  reducing  himself  so  far  as  he  could  to  the  condition 
of  a  drop  in  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  of  a  crowd  was  the  breath  oCj 
life  to  one  who  might  not  mix  with  mankind  save  in  the  mass  i 
obsenalion  was  his  sorry  substitute  for  sympathy.  Not  that  he  win- 
now in  an  observant  mood ;  but  it  was  some  paltry  sort  of  philo — " 
sophic  consolation  to  feel  that,  after  all,  he  was  only  bearing  hi^ 
share  of  the  common  buiden,  and  that  his  life  was  only  one  < 
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a  million  of  lives.  He  had  come  out  lo  fortify  himself  with  delibe- 
rate thought  upon  his  present  and  future;  and  had  inttlnctirely 
escaped  from  himself  to  find  what  he  sought  smong  the  htirrjr  of 
active  life  and  the  suggestive  roar  of  wheels.  \\'hile  his  mind  was 
unconsciously  at  work  his  body  drifted  along  ihe  strongest  cutrcDts 
of  the  human  river.  In  a  crowd  the  burden  of  each  is  in  some 
degree  borne  by  all,  just  as  a  rivulet,  when  it  has  entered  the  sea, 
will  bear  a  weight  that  its  own  strength  would  not  suffice  to  keep 
from  sinking  down.  Suddenly  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
feeling  a  heavy  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  Looking  up,  he  found,  to 
his  annoyance,  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  one  of  those  genial  men 
who  arc  the  ciu^c  and  horror  of  all  who  sometimes  wish  to  be  alone 

■who  transUte  No  into  Ves,  and  against  whom  the  most  scomfiil 

crve  is  no  shield.  To  lay  a  familiar  hand  upon  the  reputed  mis- 
anthrope who  had  not  a  familiiir  acquaintance  tn  the  world  was  a 
feat  which  only  one  man  in  the  world  was  capable  of  adiieving ;  and 

is  was  he, 

"  Hnltoa,  Forsyth  t"  he  said  in  a  jolly  voice,  "where  have  you 
been?  All  the  fc-IIows  have  been  swearing  that  you  are  dcid  and 
buried.  Here's  a  disappointment  for  some  of  them  !  Been  down  at 
that  Eari's  of  yours,  I  suppose  ?  Hope  you've  enjoyed  yourself — 
titou^  you  don't  look  il,  I  must  say.  How  is  it  you  haven't  a  picture 
this  year?  You've  seen  mine,  of  course.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
Come,  none  of  yoiir  cold  water  this  time  " 

"  I  would  give  vou  scalding  water  with  pleasure :  but  it  so  happens 
that  I  can  neither  blow  hot  nor  cold.  I  haven't  seen  it  at  all.  I'm 
rather  in  a  huny,  if  you'll  excuse  me" 

"What — not  seen  my  picture?  No  wonder  you're  in  a  huny, 
ibcn — why  everybody's  been  talking  about  it  these  ten  days.  How 
could  you  have  missed  it  ?  " 

"  Very  easily — I  have  not  seen  yours  because  I  have  not  seen  any- 
body's." 

"  What  ? — Ah,  I  suppose  you've  only  just  come  to  town.  You're 
on  your  way  now,  of  course,  I'm  going  too,  so  111  just  gel  your 
first  impression.     But  how  is  it  there's  nothing  of  yours?" 

"  How  should  I  know?     Perhaps  it  has  been  rejected" 

"  Hang  it  all,  Forsytli,  what  a  close  fellow  you  are  !  One  wants 
a  tongue  made  like  an  oyster-knife  to  talk  to  you.  By  the  way,  there 
are  a  lot  of  new  men  this  year — not  likely  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire, 
_lJiough,  any  of  them.  One  fellow,  though,  hasn't  done  a  bad  thing 
ly  way,  you  won't  think  so." 
'  And  why  not  I  ?  " 
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"  Because  imiation's  the'  sinocrest  rorm  fd  flattery.  I  wasn't  taken 
in  mjtcir,  but  I've  hean)  a  doien  men, at  the  first  blush  of  the  thing, 
say  '  That's  a  Konyth,'  before  the/  thought  of  loolung  at  theii  cta- 
logucs.     Perhaps  you  know  the  name  ?  " 

"What  name?" 

■•  Didn't  I  tcU  you  ?    Seaward." 

"  No." 

"  Then  there's  ray  bst  hope  gooe— Pre  asked  all  ihc  fellows,  aul 
nobody  knows.  What  do  you  think  of  somebody  going  in  lor  your 
mantle,  ntxl  doing  it  so  cleverly  that  hali*  the  feUoirs  think  ysa'-i^ 
got  something  after  alL" 

"  He  is  quite  wdoome.  I  hope  it  will  fit  htni  better  than  it  fits 
inc.    But  I'm  keeping  you  " 

"  Vou  haven't  been  going  in  under  a  mm  dfgtKrrt,  have  you  ?  By 
Jove  I  it  would  lie  just  like  you — I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  thii 
bdbre.  Here  we  arc.  No — you're  coming  in :  1  must  get  youi 
first  impretsion  of  my  iMclurc  :  surely  you  were  on  your  way  here? 
No?  Well,  of  all  the  closest  old  files— if  you  don't  come  in,  III 
hang  on  to  you  till  you  do." 

Fonyth,  knowing  his  man,  knew  that  the  only  cliancc  of  getting 
rid  of  him  was  to  yield,  give  him  his  dose  of  pmisc,  and  then  escape 
in  the  crowd :  or  chc  to  yield,  abuse  his  picture,  and  nuke  an  cocin]r 
of  him  for  an  hour,  which  might  be  a  bettei  way  stilL  So  he  gave 
way  and  followed. 

He  escaped  more  easily  than  he  exjiected.  His  acquaintance  did 
all  the  praise  for  himself  and  left  his  critic  no  part  to  play  but  thai 
of  assenting  silence.  When  at  last  he  pleaded  a  pressing  engage- 
ment, the  self-tmmpcter,  having  caught  hold  of  another  listcDer,  Ici 
him  go  willingly.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  CDirance,  letting  bis 
eyes  wander  idly  and  incuriously  from  wall  to  wall,  when  he  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  stand. 

He  was  a  haunted  man.  He  had  been  followed  by  the  lace  of  a 
ghost  from  La  Plata  to  Gressford,  and  now  from  Gressford  to  London 
— ^nd  its  face,  no  longer  vague  and  shadowy  like  that  of  a  plumtom, 
but  complete  in  all  the  life  of  form  and  colour>  gazed  down  upon 
him  from  the  wall. 

If  he  was  in  his  sober  senses — which  he  doubted— it  was  a  miracle. 
Ttie  type  of  beauty  to  which  Olympia  Sanchez  had  belonged  wa; 
common  .ind  national.  But  this  was  no  typical  portrait — this  was 
!ihc,  her  own  self  and  no  other.  Had  he  himself  dared  to  place  on 
canvas  the  face  that  he  had  striven  to  forget,  and  had  his  hand 
worked  in  unison  with  his  memory,  this  is  what  he  himself  would 


have  dooe.  He  looked  into  the  picture  long  and  earnestly,  trying  to 
conviDce  himself  that  cither  some  diance  resemblance  had  produced 
an  illusion  of  sense  and  memory  or  that  he  was  in  a  dicam.  If  it 
were  a  coincidence,  that  would  be  the  greatest  miracle  of  all. 

There  vns  btit  one  living  painter  besides  himself  who  could  paint 
that  lace.  Apart  from  sorcery,  if  it  was  not  the  unconscious  work  of 
For^th,  it  was  the  work  of  Olympia.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she 
had  really  carried  out  her  wild  scheme  of  setting  up  as  a  painter  in 
l^ndon,  and  that  her  mj'Stenous  elopement  could  be  thus  accounted 
fur— that  she,  with  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  paths  to  success,  liad 
not  only  tarried  out  her  scheme,  but  hati  made  it  succeed  ?  Hut, 
tmi)ossib!c  as  all  this  might  seem,  it  was  nothing  to  the  impossibility 
of  ascribing  the  portrait  of  Olympia  Sanchez  to  any  hands  but  those 
of  Olympia  Weslwood. 

So  long  did  he  stand  absorbed  in  conlemplation  that  he  fotgot  the 
prtwihiliiy  of  his  falling  once  more  into  the  clutches  of  his  genial 
companion.  But  his  genial  companion  did  not  forget  him.  Once 
more  the  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"Aha,  1  thought  I  should  catch  you  here.  Come — IcU  nie 
honestly,  there's  a  good  fellow — is  it  you  or  is  it  not  you  ?  " 

It  was  the  very  question  that  he  was  asking  himself,  and  to  whidi 
he  could  find  no  answer. 

"  UTio  is  it?"  he  asked  suddenly.  "What  did  you  say  was  the 
name?" 

"By  Jovcl  you've  got  a  touch  of  human  jealousy  aflcr  all. 
Scaward's  the  name.  Here's  the  catalogue  —  Charles  Seaward, 
No.  14,  Little  Minster  Street,  Westminster,  Never  heard  of  tlie 
place  any  more  than  the  name.  Genius  under  water  I  should 
say.     Then  I  was  right,  and  it  isn't  you?" 

"The  picture  is  sold,  I  sec.     Do  you  know "" 

"  Know  ?  Of  course  I  know.  That  was  another  thing  made  mc 
think  thai,  perhaps,  you  knew  more  " 

"  I  know  nothing.     Who  bought  that  picture  ?  " 

"  Why  your  own  man.  Lord  Wendale,  Do  you  really  mean  to 
say  you  don't  know  ?  1  tliougbt  that  misguided  young  man  was 
your  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  that  you  were  his  Titian.  The  idea  of 
his  buying  that  thing,  when  there's  " 

But  Forsyth  heard  no  more.  Olympia,  with  his  nephew  for  her 
|Utron  ;  it  was  clear  enough  now.  He  had  fultilled  his  threat,  then, 
and  had  discovered  her  :  he  was  making  the  most  of  his  new  toy. 
•'  I  must  save  her  from  this,"  he  thought  "  I  would  save  any  girl — 
even  if  it  obliges  me  to  see  her  again."     How  he  was  to  save  her  he 
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(Ji<I  not  ihtDk ;  for  once,  tbc  floodgates  hy  which  for  years  he  had 
retitniuied  the  impulses  of  the  instaat  were  broken  through.  Even  the 
new  botu  and  ban,  wherewith  he  had  sucngthcned  ihem  in  that  very 
morning's  solitude,  were  shattered  as  it  they  had  been  mere  cobwebs 
— 09,  perhaps,  they  were.  He  snid  not  a  word ;  but  turned  his  back 
upon  the  gallery,  and  was  gone. 

"  Do  you  sec  that  ?"  lauded  the  genial  painter  to  another  frieniJ  . 
who  stood  by  his  dde.  M 

"See  what?"  ■ 

"  What  ?  Why  Lord  Wendale's  boot-painter  in  otdinuy,  to  be 
sure.  He's  lost  his  place,  my  boy — he's  gone  mad  with  Jealousy— 
and  I'm  glad  of  it,  by  Jupiter  I  That's  what  comes  of  jour  private 
patronage ;  and  there  goes  an  exploded  Impostor.  We'll  lave  our 
innings  now — you  and  1.  Didn't  he  turn  green  when  he  heard  that 
lord  of  his  had  bought  a  picture  that  wasn't  his,  and  without  coQ' 
suiting  him ! " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  other ;  "  Forsyth's  a  miserly  fellow,  with  a 
heart  and  a  bad  tongue ;  but  we  won't  hit  a.  nun  when  Itc's  d< 
Who's  SeawanS?" 

"Ah,  that's  just  what  I  want  to  know.  We  mustn't  let  AApt  get 
his  head  turned  by  those  lord  fellows.  We  mustn't  let  any  raofe 
shoeblacks  into  the  concern.  I'll  find  out  Little  Minster  Street,  and 
drop  him  a  card.  One  might  come  across  Lord  Wcndalc  there 
oneself — who  knows  ?  " 

Meanwhile  Potsyll),  the  supposed  dying  lion,  was  taunying 
^^'estminste^  as  fast  as  a  coach  cotitd  carr^'  him.  He  guested 
too  well  what  such  a  relation  between  his  nephew  and  Olympca  most 
at  last  come  to  mean  ;  and,  cost  what  it  might,  c\-cn  the  betrayal  of 
his  life's  secret,  she  must  be  saved.  I^vc  himself  had  not  proved  to  be 
the  final  icmpLation  of  all.  He  sought  to  realise  nothing.  There 
was  no  need  to  speculate  upon  what  might  be,  or  what  mi^t  not 
be,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  knowing  all  things.  He  had  no 
course  of  action— that  must  come, 

It  was  not,   however,  without    conradcrable  difficulty  duu 
address  of  Charles  Seaward  was  discovered.    Bat  it  w»s  found 
last ;  and  For«j-th  hurried  up  the  court,  until  he  reached  the  duigy 
door  on  whidi  the   number  "14"  was  barely  legible.     What  « 
place  in  which  to  light  upon  Olympia,  if  it  were  really  she  t    If* 
knocked,  and  asked 

"  Does  Miss  Westwood  live  here?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  name,  sir,"  answered  the  maid-ofall-wofk,  w*"* 
had  been  so  carefully  instructed  to  deny  all  visitor?  to  Mr.  Se««''i 
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Olyntpia. 

No?  Perhaps  1  am  ntODg  in  the  name.  Some  young  Udy 
lodges  here  ?  " 

*'  <Mi,  yes,  sir — if  you  want  to  eec  Miss  Droual " 

'*  Of  course  she  would  change  her  name,"  he  thought.  "  Vc$, 
that  is  very  likely  the  name.  Is  Miss  DrouxU  in  ?  Can  I  see 
her?" 

"  Yes,  sir — you'll  lind  her  in  Mr.  Scawaid'a  painting  room,  if  you'll 
come  this  way." 

He  followed  the  girl  up  the  close  and  narrow  staircase,  and  tapped 
at  the  door  that  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

"  Come  in  1 "  called  out  a  nun's  voice  that  was  not  unfamiliar  to 
hinw  He  entered — and  a  strange  group  met  his  eyes.  lie  was  in  the 
depths  of  Wcstnunsicr,  and  yet  was  standing  on  the  viUagc  green 
of  Crcssford  St.  Mary,  leaning  against  ihc  blacksmith's  door, 

Tlicic  was  the  beai-leader,  stilt  with  his  Pan-pipes  and  side^drum, 
his  bronied  face,  his  blue  chin,  his  sallow  cheeks,  and  his  red  nose. 
There,  also,  was  the  bear,  standing  upon  his  hind  legs,  with  his 
pointed  nose  in  the  air,  as  if  in  the  act  to  perform  ;  there,  also,  instead 
of  the  lairy-like  child,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  ^hur,  was  a  girl 
scarcely  lc»  like  a  fair)-,  with  hair  no  less  golden  and  eyes  no  less 
blue.  I'hey  formed  an  artistically  anangcd  group :  and  in  front  of 
tbcm,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  stood  a  young  man  at  an  easel, 
paindng  them  all.  In  the  corner,  the  part  of  the  audience  was 
pLiyed  l>y  another  Gressford  acquaintance^the  inevitable  Major 
SulUvan,  looking  on  at  the  performance,  with  admiration  shining  in 
his  «ony  bhic  eyes.  Except  for  the  want  of  the  bracing  air,  and  of 
the  bright  October  sunshine,  it  was  the  whole  scene  of  the  rillagc 
green  once  more. 

Tlie  vagrant,  now  the  famous  painter,  stood  slill  upon  the 
threshold,  thinking,  if  he  thought  anything,  that  he  had  really 
become  craved.  The  young  artist  was  too  absorbed  in  liis  work 
to  turn  round ;  but  Sullivan  saw  ihc  visitor :  and  the  golden- 
hurcd  girl,  suddenly  throwing  herself  out  of  her  pose,  glanced 
at  him  for  a  single  instant,  darted  fonvard,  and  caught  his  hand. 

"  M&n  Dieu! — C'tsI  lui! — ll  is  he  to  whom  I  gave  some  pennies, 
and  who  gave  me  the  gold  I " 

Monsieur  Drouzil  looked  up  slowly  and  heavily,  blinked  at  him 
with  his  blear  eyes,  and  then  nodded  solemnly  —  and  then  the 
young  painter  turned  round — let  fall  his  brush — and  saw  him  with 
01}inpia's  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AwM  JUwnity.—^ crown ?—m bauble !    Gold?— the  dust  d pride' 
I  lieed  then  not,  note  than  die  iiibimi  «» 
Hccih  tlic  red  robe  that  tiukes  bin  «cea  of  meB. 
111!  biuter  iLeia  (ai  cue.  for  jut  a  dtnifht 
or  water  when  I  tUnt ;  (or  £iM*«  men 
\i\ieti,  I  un  hncpy ;  for  oo*  tSirw  coin 
That  IuuE«  in  Lena's  enr 

Amdrtat, —  V<x  ont,  ntflotd? 

Twu  thiit]r  lucd  to  be  the  ttatiM's  wace. 

PrxHct  iiauriit. — How,  TiUain  1 

AnJrtat. —  N*]r,  I  vu  but  mnrrtlllag 

That,  while  all  cIm  giavri  dettfcr,  lAmA%  alone 
Am  tomethiiis  efataper  tbaa  ibey  tued  to  be. 

Meanwiiile  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Eail  of  Weodale 
has  some  cinim  to  have  imtttcis  considered  a  little  from  his  point  of 
vic»'.  He  had  shown  himself  so  just  a  judge  when  called  upon  t« 
decide  between  the  forger  and  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Prince  th*i 
he  should  reap  Uie  fuU  benefit  of  his  excellent  intentions  at  out 
hands.  If  he  is  to  be  set  down  off-hand  as  the  villain,  a  terrible  act 
of  injustice  will  have  been  committed  at  the  expense  of  half  the  well- 
meaning  people  whom  this  complex  world  contains.  He  alwa}^ 
meant  exceedingly  well ;  and  if  his  good  intentions  iiittuiably 
happened  to  square  with  his  own  personal  wishes  he  could  not  bc^ 
that :  he  was  simply  a  very  lucky  young  man.  He  never  wished  I" 
do  what  was  wrong  for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  he  never 
wished  to  do  anything  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do.  This  suiuroary  of 
his  character  is  not  the  less  accurate  for  being  a  little  obscure. 

He  also  was  at  home  in  his  town  house  on  ttie  day  of  Forsyth'* 
temptation.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  no  common-place,  frivolous  way,  but  in  puffing  dreams  of 
philanthropic  glory  from  a  cigar.  Even  cigars  were  not  common- 
place things  in  those  days,  or  one  may  be  sure  he  would  not  liavc 
smoked  them.  If  he  is  still  alive,  he  does  not  smoke  at  all.  People 
look  snuff  in  those  days,  therefore  he  smoked ;  in  all  probability  hf 
now  carries  a  snuff-box,  just  because  snuff-boxes  are  now  seldom 
seen.  He  was  very  happy  and  very  proud.  The  glory  of  turning  .1 
convict  into  a  famous  painter  had  long  ago  bcgim  to  pall:  it  Im- 
longed  to  years  ago ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  still  fresh  it  would  hanc 
faded  into  dull  insignificance  before  the  discovery  of  a  girl  like 
Olympia  Westwood.  She  was  a  new  and  grand  sensation.  She  «' 
br^utirul,  and  t^\z  went  about  in  men's  clothes;  what  more  could  t» 
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tionioiuite  an  an»tcur  of  the  unconventional  desire?  If  he  had  only 
not  been  tranimclled  and  tied  hand  and  foot  by  ihe  coronet  that  he 
was  alN-ays  bewailing  as  tlie  badge  of  his  slavery,  he  could  have 
made  her  bis  wife ;  he  did  not  wish  to  go  so  Eu  as  to  make  so 
eccentfic  a  young  lady  his  counters  and  therefore  that  would  be 
wrong.  "  If  I  could  only  rid  myself  of  my  eJirldom  ["he  thought,  in 
all  the  luxurious  safely  of  knowing  his  wish  to  be  impossible  of 
Inllilnient.  "  If  1  could  only  cease  to  be  a  slave !"  But,  eail  or  no 
carl,  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  craven  not  to  follow  out  such  an 
adventure  to  the  end.  If  there  was  one  nV/ he  affected  more  than 
another  it  was  that  of  the  knight  errant,  and  now  he  had  a  spleudid 
opportunity  of  turning  his  championship  of  Olj-mpia  to  good  pur^iose. 
He  had  quite  insight  enough  to  know  that  be  had  the  best  rh<ince 
with  her  who  caine  before  her  tn  the  light  of  one  who  risked  life  and 
limb  in  the  service  of  honour  and  his  lady-love  ;  and  this  weapon  of 
assault  chance  had  now  wonderfully  detivcrcd  into  his  hands.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  cigar,  he  went  to  hU  writing-lable  and 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"Slit, — Vou  are  under  a  misapprehension,  which  it  is  ray  duty  as 
a  gendeman  to  set  right  at  once.  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the 
trhastisement  to  which  you  submitted,  and  of  which  you  now  choose 
to  complain.  A  friend  of  mine  will  deliver  you  this,  who  has  definite 
instructions  to  offer  no  apology.  Of  course,  if  after  this  explanation 
on  my  part  you  still  feel  a^rieved,  you  may  a^k  for  what  further 
satisfaction  you  please ;  if  it  is  that  wliich  a  gentleman  is  jiisti^ed  in 
giving  it  shall  not  be  refused. — Vours  obediently, 

"  Wbndalb. 

"  To  Gerald  We«wood,  Esq." 

He  never  paused  for  a  word  as  he  wrote :  he  was  a  different  sort 
of  clerk  from  Gcialdt  whose  attempt  to  combine  dignity  with  gram- 
mar and  orthography  had  no  doubt  cost  him  much  more  than  one 
hour's  labour  of  hand  and  brain. 

"Tliat  will  bring  hitn  to  his  bearings,"  said  the  Earl  to  himself. 
"  He  is  a  boy  and  a  nailor,  and  won't  hold  back  when  there's  fighting 
in  the  wind ;  and  he  won't  be  the  less  pleased  and  flattered  to  find 
who  it  is  that  he  will  have  to  tchange  shots  with.  This  is  being  a 
true  knight  of  romance,  if  ever  there  was  one.  I  have  found  on 
adventure  at  last  such  as  I  may  feel  quite  sure  never  happened  to 
.inyliody  before ;  and  to  take  care  of  that  glorious  girl  and  fighi  her 
battles  for  bei  is  a  duty  besides.     What  strange  things  actipatiiies 
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are,  to  b«  sure  i  From  the'  first  morDcnt  I  saw  that  sailorcoosin  I 
felt  that  we  should  stand  up  at  twcDly  paces  in  good  time,  even  IT  it 
ends  ia  a  couple  of  shots  in  the  air.  I  suppose  my  shot  will  have  to 
be  wide,  unless  my  hand  feds  steiul}'  enough  to  fire  to  wing." 

It  did  not  strike  him  tlut  an  angry  young  man  tike  Gerald  migl 
not  choose  to  fire  wide.    But  if  it  had  it  would  have  made 
diflcrencc    His  wishes  and  deeds  were  at  the  mercy  ol  all  the  wir< 
that  blow  excepting  that  of  fear. 

It  may  be  new  to  many  readers  to  be  told  that  once  upon  a  li: 
not  longer  ago  than  the  by  no  means  far-off  days  of  Lord  ^V'ca< 
und  Gerald  Westwood,  men  occasionally  indulged  in  a  curious 
bination  of  murder  and  suicide  without  by  any  means  ceasing  to 
gentlemen  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  llie  word.  It  is 
the  fa.shion  was  even  then  d^g  out,  and  was  yielding  to  a  publi 
opinion  whicli  holds  tliat  human  life  it  something  ao  inestimably 
sacred  as  to  be  privileged  from  all  but  the  most  scientific  and  whole- 
sale dcstriiction.  The  reign  of  the  pistol  was  rapidly  giving  way 
before  that  of  the  toqiedo  and  the  mitrailleuse.  But  not  as  yet  had 
an  affair  of  honour  between  a  couple  of  sliopnicn  brought  down  upott  ^ 
the  Duel  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  public  opinion;  The  dud  fl 
was  sufficiently  unfashionable  to  be  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
Lord  Wendalc  without  obliging  him  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
ridicule,  and  the  very  words  "an  affair  of  honour"  were  music  in 
Gerald's  ear.  Apart  from  the  Earl's  way  of  regarding  things  iherti 
was  quite  enough  ill  blood  between  these  two  young  men  to  n 
mend  the  good  old  way  of  letting  it  out  as  tlie  most  satisfactory  that 
could  be  found.  It  was  not  very  noble,  perhaps,  to  think  with 
pleasure  of  having  a  shot  at  the  yovmg  sailor  who  had  been  guilty 
nothing  but  standing  in  his  way ;  but — SO  he  told  himself— he  wai 
noble,  therefore  it  was  noble,  and  it  was  his  duty,  and  ihcrdorc  tmut 
be  done.  He  had  never  fought  a  duel  yet,  and  the  novcl^  of  the 
experience  was  in  itself  a  temptation.  A  man,  according  to  fail 
theory,  should  prove  all  things,  and  hold  Cut  that  which  is  good  in 
his  own  eyes. 

Tliai  little  matter  having  been  despatched,  he  lighted  another 
cigar  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  tlie  arrival  of  the  friend  whom  he 
chose  to  honour  with  the  office  of  his  ambassador.  He  amused 
himself  by  letting  his  fancy  play  with  his  love  ailair,  and  congiata- 
lated  himself  upon  having  had  the  excitement  of  a  si<^  to  give  icH 
to  his  coming  victory.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  was  toU 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  L»rd  Wcndale  upon  most  unportant 
business  that  would  admit  of  no  delay.     He  was  not,  as  a  rule,  ve9 
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~^(il^|Btbtc,  for  his  rq)uUtioa  Tor  general  philanthropy  had  obliged 
%im  to  keep  the  tnajont)-  of  his  fellow  creatures  at  a  distance,  but  he 
was  so  deeply  engaged  in  cxgtcctiiig  one  visitor  Oiat  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  caller  on  ini|)(irtani  business,  thus  announced  witiiout 
a  iiMne>  could  be  any  other. 

He  wa*  tfaerdbrc  not  a  little  disappointed  when  his  visitor  proved 
to  be,  in  all  appearance,  one  of  those  very  traders  upon  a  reputation 
for  philanthropy  Irom  whom  he  so  carefully  uicd  to  keep  himself 
clear.  He  recognised  at  once  the  elaborately  shabby  clothes,  the 
imposing  solemnity  of  the  bald  head,  and  the  air  of  bluflf  servility. 
His  eye  looked  at  once  for  the  ample  pockeu  out  of  which  the  peti- 
tion or  tJi<  testimonials  would  presently  appear.  He  was  half  veiled, 
half  amused,  to  think  how  cleverly  he  had  been  caught  at  Ltst,  and 
pfoniised  himself  a  ccrtiin  amount  of  pleasure  in  cross-exam  in  in^; 
ODC  who  looked,  every  inch  of  him,  the  type  of  a  respectable  rogue. 
He  settled  himself  comfortably  in  an  .arm-chair,  bowed  slightly,  and 
wailed  for  his  visitor  to  begin. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  addressin'  me  Lord  Wcndtc  ?"  asked  the 
lAtter. 

"  I  am  he.  \V'hat  is  your  business  ?  [f  it  is  something  that  cannot 
be  stated  in  writing,  may  I  ask  you  to  say  what  you  want  as  quickly 
and  shortly  as  possible  ?  You  probably  know  that  I  have  many 
calls  upon  my  time,  and  " 

"Sure  I'm  proud  and  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  me  lord. 
1  didn't  give  in  me  name  to  your  fellow — your  valley,  lid  say — 
because  I  thought  I'ld  just  inirojuice  mesclf — I  don't  hold  with  them 
ceremonious  fashioiu  between  men  o'  the  world,  like  you  and  1.  Me 
name's  SooUivan.  me  lord — Mejor  Dionysius  SoolHvan :  that's  who  I 
am:  of  Castle  Soollivan  in  Ireland  th.it  ought  to  be." 

"  Sullivan  ?  Why  that's  the  name — do  you  mean  to  say  you  arc 
the  Irish  gentleman  that  I  have  heard  so  much  about  in  Gressford 
Sl  Maty?" 

"  Ah,  ye've  heard  o'  th'  owld  cahmpccncr,  then  ?  Ye  haven't  heard 
any  bad  of 'm,  anyhow." 

"  And  this  is  the  fcHow."  he  thought, "  that  they  accused  of  nmning 
o5  with  Olympia  1— He  looks  much  more  likely  to  have  walked  off 
with  their  silver  spoons.— By  Jove — an  idea — ^juat  the  fellow  diat's 
likely  to  be  young  Wcslwood's  second  !— But  that  would  never  do. 
Jf  he  hasn't  got  a  more  presentable  friend  I  must  lend  him  one  of 
my  own. — You  arc  in  the  array,  then?  May  I  ask  to  what  regiment 
you  belong?" 

"  Oh,  to  scores  of  'm — Spahnish  on«^  mostly.      I'm  a  fightiu' 
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major,  I  am,  and  not  one  of  your  gTsudsmen  that's  only  kep'  up  for 
shov.  Bat  may  be  your  lordship's  waitin'  to  know  what  I'm  conie 
for?" 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing.  I  should  like  to  know  at 
once,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you." 

"  Faith,  then,  ye  shalL  Sme  'tis  all  one  to  me  if  ye  know  it  now 
or  if  ye  wait  for  a  wake — but  may  be  nowll  be  best  for  you.  I  hate 
batin'  about  the  bush,  and  I  oever  da" 

"  I  can  give  you  all  my  attention,  but  pray  remember  that  I  cannot 
give  you  all  my  time," 

"  Sure  1  wouldn't  be  so  onrespectfiiL  Time's  money — no  doubt 
of  that,  anyhow." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  that  my  time  is  woith  taking?  Since  you  are  so 
detemiined  to  come  to  the  point  at  once — am  I  light  in  thinkioff 
that  your  visit  is  in  some  way  connected  with  five  poimds  ?" 

"  Sure  'tis  your  lordship's  the  boy  for  jokin' !  Not  that  five  pound 
is  a  thing  to  be  snayzed  at  by  a  owld  cahmpeener,  that's  known  the 
ups  and  downs.  Faith,  I've  known  the  time  when  lid  have  given  a 
fifty  pound  note  for  just  half-a-crown.     Twas  in  Chili  that  was, 

when  " 

"  I  really  am  not  interested  in  Chili.     Perhaps,  then,  as  you  arc  a 

fighting  major,  you  have  come  about  an  aflair  " 

"  A  jool  ?  Not  this  time,  though  your  lordship's  not  far  out  in 
ihinkin'  of  fighUn'  when  ye're  in  the  same  counthry  with  Denis 
SooHivan." 

"  Then,"  said  Lord  Wendale,  getting  really  impatient,  "  what  have 

you  come  for  %  111  give  you  one  minute  by  my  watch,  and  then  " 

"Sure,  me  lord,  half  a  second'!!  do.  I've  found  your  uncle — 
that's  aU." 

"  My  uncle  ?  I'm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  You  talk  as  if 
I  carried  a  few  uncles  and  aunts  on  my  bunch  of  keys,  and  had  let 
one  of  them  drop  about  somewhere.  No — I  have  not  missed  any 
uncle.  Perhaps  it  belongs  to  somebody  else  ?  Indeed  I  never  had 
an  uncle— except  one,  that's  past  anybody's  finding  but  the  sexton's. 
There — the  minute  is  up  now,  and  my  time  is  no  longer  my  own." 

"  Sure,  'tis  your  lord^ip's  the  boy  for  takin'  things  easy !  But  'tis 
true.     I've  found'm,  and  a  mighty  queer  fish  he  is  too." 

"  I  should  think  so !  If  he  is  in  either  of  those  great  pockets  of 
yours,  have  him  out,  by  all  means."  He  rang  the  belL  "  I  really 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  now,  Mr.  Sullivan — if  you  have  nothing 

more  to  say  " 

"Wait  a  bit,  me  lord — I'maowlderman  than  you,  and  a  trifle  more 
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slow.  I've  come  to  ye  out  of  friendship,  I  may  say,  like  as  if  I  were 
the  father  to  the  whole  lot  of  ye.  "Hs  fact,  on  ilie  oath  of  an 
Irish  gentlcmnn,  thiit's  seen  queerer  fish  tlian  any  he's  got  to  show 
ye  now.  If  yc  won't  listen.  111  have  to  go  to  the  uncle,  and  then 
yell  be  sorry  may  be," 

"  Mr,  Sullivan,  1  don't  understand  a  word,  except  that  you  must 
have  been  dining  uncommonly  well.  If  you  have  found  an  uncle, 
pray  keep  him — he  is  of  no  use  to  me." 

"  Me  dining  ?  Div'l  a  bit  have  I  ate  but  a  steak  since  break- 
fast lime.  Now  there's  many  a  owld  cahmpcener  Id  have  called 
mil  a  duke  for  icllin'  him  he'd  been  dinin* ;  but  I'm  not  one  o' 
Hiem  fellom  that  g;el  their  liacks  up  at  a  word.  Sure  a  joke's  a 
joke  " 

"You  may  tiiink  it  strange)  but  I  have  the  greatest  dislike  to 
jokes." 

■'  .\nd  who's  giviii'm  yc?  Not  roc.  Wail  a  bit — did  ye  ever  hear 
tell  of  a  little  owld  ichoolmastfacrin'  sort  of  chap  they  call  Forsyth? 
That's  him." 

"  That's  wAo,  yon  old — rascal  ?  You  have  cither  found  a  mare's 
nest  or  you  arc  trying  to  frighten  me  into  buying  you.  Forsyth  my 
uncle,  indeed — why  " 

"  Ah,  yt-  sec  ye  can't  give  a  reason  why  lie  wouldn't  be,  anyhow— 
and  I'll  give  yt  a  doxcn  why  he  would  be,  if  ye  wouldn't  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  misname  thetn  as  are  friends  to  ye." 

Lord  \Vendalc  became  suddenly  grave.  His  wits  were  quick,  and 
the  very  wildne-is  of  the  idea  was  not  without  effect.  The  Major,  no 
dotibt  seeing  that  bis  words  at  last  had  told,  resumed  the  placid  aii 
which  had  been  a  little  disturbed. 

"  Will  I  go,"  he  asked.  "  or  will  I  go  on'.?  " 

"Goon.  What  reasons  have  you  for  even  pretending  to  suspect 
ftuch  an  absurdity  as  that  Forsyth  and  my  Other's  eider  brother  are 
one  and  the  same  ?" 

"  Ah,  now  ye'rc  more  speakablc.  ITl  tdl  ye.  Well,  ye  see,  this 
is  how.  I've  got  it  all  straight  in  me  head  as  I  came  along,  and  I'll 
idl  just  as  if  it  were  out  of  a  newspaper.  Yc  see  me  Lord  Calmont, 
s&  was  then,  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  I  have  been  myself  scores 
ai»d  scores  of  times.  I  needn't  tell  ye  he  was  never  heard  of  after 
the  first  day  he  got  there,  except  when  he  sent  to  an  hole!  for  a  port- 
manteau that  was  took  to  the  care  of  a  old  fellow  well  knoivn  for  a 
money -lending  old  blagyard  they  called  Sanchez,  that  when  he  was 
asked  knew  nothing  at  all  about  nobody,  and  whose  daughter  had 
run  away  with — we'll  say  nobody  knows  who." 

Vol.  XIII.,  M.S.  iS; j.  %L  W. 
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"  Well?    I  know  all  that  better  than  jrou— that  was  all  found 
at  the  time" 

"  Wdl,  as  ye  say,  me  lord,  there  was  an  eod  of  them  findingi 
I've  told  yc  the  stoiy  of  your  unde  ihit  all  the  world  knows,  and 
n<w  ni  tell  yc  the  sIot>-  of  Fortyth,  as  ye  call'm.     Itoes  your  \o^^ 
ship  know  where  be  comes  fiom— who  was  hb  bth>er  an'  mother,  sn 
all  hit  relations  and  friends  ?* 

"I?    No." 

"  Not  nobody.     But  I'll  tell  yc  oioc  thing — he's  been  in  all  that 
South  American  places  " 

"  lie  ?    1  never  heard  hire  speak  of  U." 

"Your  lordship  kaovrs  a  young  woman  of  the  tume  of  Uisi 
01>inpia  Wcstwood,  I  b'lic%'c?    Wdl,  he  lold  her,  and  she^told  me,' 

"  Sht  told  you  i    What  has  she  to  do  with  you  ?" 

"  Wait  a  bit,  me  lord — youll  blievc  what  she  says,  anyhow,  and: 
yc  may  ask  her  yourself  if  you  ihink  I'm  lyin*.  Well,  anyhcw  he 
came  from  there,  and  tlie  firei  time  1  itt  eyes  on'm  was  at  Payter 
Pigofs  in  Gressford — the  little  drinkin'  shop  that  your  lordshi;>1l 
know  well.  So,  me  lord,  y«  see  there's  a  bit  of  business  that  lalcej 
mc  doun  to  Gressford  once  a  quarter,  when  the  Captain's  moaey 
comes  in — to  see  me  friend  and  brother- in -amims  1  should  ay,  four 
times  a  year,  and  he's  just  a  sort  of  a  leaky  bonle,  ye  know,  that  ii'> 
no  credit  to  do  a  bit  oi  pumping  on.  Well,  mc  lord,  this  Maaia 
Forsyth,  to  give'm  his  oAliafu,  as  the  lawyers  say,  was  mighty  took 
with  a  bit  of  a  picture  in  a  scrap  book  "— — 

"  I  was  there.    Pray  get  on." 

"  Sure,  I'm  gettin'  on  like  gahlopin',  to  what's  to  come.    So  the  l 
and  the  short  of  it  was,  what  does  Forsyth  do,  to  give'm  his  jirt^f 
ploem,  but  go  and  lave  all  his  savings  on  the  little  girl  tl»at  drew  the 
picture  " 

"  What — Forsyth  leave  his  money  to  Olympia — Miss  Wcstwood?" 

"  Vc  may  ask  me  friend  the  Captain,  or  Mr.  King,  the  lawyer  iltfl 
Lincoln's  Inn  Faylds,  if  ye  think  it's  a  lie.    Ye  must  know  me  friend" 
and  brother-in-amims  the  Captain  has  been  in  Buenos  Ajtcs  too,  and 
he'd  seen  your  lordship's  uncle  there  the  first  day  he  came,  and  had 
good  reason  to  remember  it  Xao.    So  we  put  this  and  that  together, 
me  and  him,  and  he  looked  at  Forsyth,  to  give'm  his  ntmg  degore, 
a  bit  more  'cute  after  that  money  affair,  and  '  By  Geoige  '.'  say* 
he,  'I'm  blessed  if  that  isn't  a  owld  friend  of  mine  got  owldl' 
'  Who  ?'  says  I :  and  he  wouldn't  tell  at  first,  but  I  pumped'ni  »nd 
pumped'm  till,  faith,  the  leaky  owkl  bottle  was  as  dry  as  1  an  with 
lalkin'.    And  ye  must  know  the  little  girl's  the  daughter  of  a  «>U 
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fbme  of  Forsyth— youi  unde,  I  mean.  Tlie  mother's  n.-une  n*  jutt 
Ol/mptsi  Sanchez,  dauj^hter  of  the  mone^-dcalin'  bbgyanl,  and  that's 
hci  pktuie  Out's  in  the  Academy  this  very  <Uy.  That  Capuiii 
knows  a  sight  more  than  ye'd  think  to  loolc  at'ni,  I  can  tell  yc :  and 
if  be  was  to  say  all  he  knows — Caramba,  th«re'UI  be  the  di/l 
ODd  a  half  to  pay.  But  llm't  tellin'i — and  I  won't  say  more  than 
I  need." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  my  uncle  and  I-'otsytb 
have  both  been  in  Buenos  Ayrcs — that  the  trace  of  one  was  lost 
where  the  trace  of  the  other  was  found — that  Forsyth  recognised  the 
free  of  a  f^A  whom  my  uncle  was  la  love  with,  and  left  money  to  her 
daughter— and  that  Captain  Westwood  saw,  or  fancied,  a  likeness 
between  th«  two  men  }" 

"  Put  in  a  nuuhell— like  an  attorney  1" 

"Then  J  can't  say  much  for  your  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
evidence,  if  you  think  a  string  of  mere  coincidences  is  sufhcient  to 
prove  a  glaring  absurdity.  Wait  a  minute — Captain  Wesiwood  is 
Miu  Westwood's  uncle — how  comes  tliat,  since  you  are  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  other  people's  family  afiairs?  How  is  it  that  Captain 
Wesiwood,  by  having  been  at  Buenos  Ayres,  becomes  the  unde  of  a 
girl  whose  mother  lived  tliere  ?    If  you  had  said  ilic  father  " 

"  The  Captain  was  there  and  his  brother  Charley  too.  Ye  may 
uk'm,  and  the  gray  mare  too,  if  Charley  Westwood,  as  tliey  call'm, 
■wasn't  the  name  o'  the  father  o'  the  Utile  gurl.  I  know'm,  Jack  -an" 
Charley,  an'  all,  and  nice  boys  they  are." 

"And  so  dial  is  all?" 

"Wait  a  bit — there's  a  little  bit  more  to  the  back  of  "m.  So  it 
comes  ouL  You  know  the  way  o'  them  gossupin'  village  places,  sk 
bow  me  friend  Paytcr  heard  from  a  young  man  at  Deckheld  how  your 
lordship's  own  valley  heard  from  your  lordship's  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
\Vhal-ye<all'm,  as  how  she  thought,  when  she  first  saw  Forsyth,  to 
give'm  the  name  he  goes  by,  as  'twas  your  lordship's  own  blessed 
grandfather  stepped  out  from  his  grave" 

Lord  Wendale  ilarted — he  knew  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Davics  on 
better  authority  than  that  given  by  the  Major,  and  the  icscmblancc 
noticed  by  Lady  Anne  Calmont  came  with  very  ditfcrent  force  into 
his  mind.  He  remembered  also  how  Forsyth  had  tried  to  turn  the 
talk  aside,  and  had  received  the  news  of  the  resemblance  as  if  it 
were  a  serious  acoisation  that  he  was  bound  to  disprove. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said,  "  never  mind  the  chatter  of  servants.  If  there 
is  still  anyUiing  more,  come  to  the  end." 

"  As  your  lordship'll  see,  there's  just  a  mis«n'  link  to  ioin  ijo« 
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lordahip's  uncle  and  Forsyth — and  sure  ihc  mtsuii'  UdI:  is  the  very 
tmcle  I've  found  I  Tws^  but  this  morniog  it  came :  and  thoush  it's 
only  mc  that  knowx  t)ie  middle  on'  the  end — and  may  be  the  Captain 
^there's  lots  that  knows  the  middle  besides  liiro  and  mc.  Yc  must 
know,  and  the  Captain  Itnou-s— ye  may  aslt'm  if  yc  won't  take  my 
word  form— that  when  your  lordship's  unde  was  swale  on  Miss 
Sanchez,  'twas  John  Francis  he  called  himself,  and  not  Ix>rd  Calmont, 
nor  yet  Walter  Foreyth.  at  all.*' 

"Cood  Cod  !— John  Francis?" 

"Sure  why  wouldn't  he?  "fis  a  very  good  name." 

It  was  the  discovery  of  a  missing  link  indeed.  Mora]  convictJoAl  i 
wai  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  disbelief,  and  lie  who  was  alwajil ' 
longing  to  lay  down  his  coronet  trembled  to  feel  it  slipping  involun- 
tarily from  his  brows.  But  if  Sullivan  had  really  told  liim  all  he 
knew,  there  uas  still  one  needful  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
was  unsu|>plied.  Sullivan  had  said  all  that  was  necessary,  combined 
with  a  thousand  little  things  that  now  crowded  into  his  mind,  to  con- 
vince Lord  Wendale,  but  he  had  not  said  quite  enough  to  convirtcc 
the  worW.  Sullivan  and  Captain  AVeatwood  had  connected  John 
I'rancis  with  his  uncle,  but  the  connection  between  John  Francis  and 
^Valler  Forsyth  was  the  secret  of  the  two  whom  it  mcsi  con- 
ccraed, 

"  Then  now  it  comes  to  this,  in  addition  lo  what  I  said  before," 
he  said,  in  a  cold  and  quiet  voice,  though  the  perspimtion  was 
beginning  to  stand  upon  his  brow.  '*  My  uncle  lived  in  Buenos 
Ayres  under  an  assumed  name— John  Francis  or  Jotin  Jones,  ii 
comes  to  the  same  thing.     AVhat  then  ?" 

"  If  I  could  show  ye  that  John  Francis  is  Walter  Forayth  'tuould 
be  clear  as  twelve  o'clock  and  an  hour  over." 

"Show  it — and  we  will  see." 

"  Then— me  lord— if  I  may  call  ye  so— there  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
Joe  Drouzil,  that  saw  Forsyth  this  very  morning,  and  knew  him  dead 
for  John  Francis  the  Forger,  that  they  wanted  to  duck  that  day  at 
Gressford  when  your  lordship  gave  him  a  pound— and  Joe's  little 
gurl,  Miss  Firefly  of  the  Phaynix,  knew'ra,  and  good  reason  she  had 
too,  I  wasn't  there  myself,  but  they  were.  And  so  I've  found  oui 
what  puizled  'em  why  John  Francis  wrote  your  lordship's  name — 
good  rea.son  he  had,  seein'  'twas  his  own.  And  now  the  murder's 
out,  and  I've  done  ;  and  I  think  your  lordship'll  feel  obliged." 

The  recognition  of  Forsyth  by  Monsieur  Drouzil  and  his  daughter 
was  nothing  lo  Lord  Wendale,  who  knew  the  connection  between 
ihc  /tainter  and  the  forger  better  than  they.     He  could  not  doubt  the 
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tnitb  of  Sullivan's  story  in  the  main,  for  it  tallied  certainl)-  witii  what 
he  himsdf  knew  to  be  true.  That  a  nuui  like  I-'orsyth  could  ever 
Imvc  been  a  real  crirainal  had  always  been  an  impenetntbic  mystery 
10  him.  The  family  likeness,  tliough  valueless  standing  alone,  was 
all  important  now  that  it  was  combined  with  so  many  other  matters  ; 
he  himself  W3.s  a  witness  of  Forsyth's  strange  frlendsliip  for  Olympia, 
and  he  Tcmcmbcrcd  every  incident  connected  with  the  ditcovery  of 
the  face  in  Mnnan's  scrap  book  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  The  chain 
was  complicated  and  involved,  but  all  its  links  were  strong.  He  had 
achieved  his  wish — he  was  plain  Arthur  Calmonl  after  all,  with  his 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world. 

There  still,  howe^'cr,  remained  unsolved  the  f^rand  riddle  of  all — 
if  Forsyth  were  Lord  Wendalc,  why  had  he  not  uken  up  his  rights- 
why  had  he  deliberately  preferred  the  punishment  of  a  felon  to  recog- 
nition not  only  as  a  great  Earl,  but  'as  an  honest  man  ?  This,  it 
must  b«  confessed,  Lord  Wendale,  with  all  his  subtlety  of  mind,  failed 
igDOcniniously  to  solve.  It  was  simply  incomprchcnsiWe^it  could 
only  be  tliat  his  unde  was  bound  to  submit  for  want  of  evidence  to 
make  good  his  claim :  more  probably  still,  there  might  be  some  slain 
upon  his  early  career  abroad  tliat  he  wished  to  hide  in  obscurity. 
And  BOW  whftt  might  happen,  when  all  the  diverging  threads  of  the 
skein  were  collected  together  and  held  in  one  pair  of  unscru- 
pulous hands  ? 

Lord  Wcndalc  turned  sick  at  the  prospect  that  lay  before  him. 
The  title  of  plam  Arthur  Calmont,  landless,  poor,  and  dethroned,  had 
by  no  means  so  attniciivc  a  sound  as  when  it  wns  merely  a  flight  ot 
bncy.  He  would  no  longer  have  the  satisfaction  of  grumbling  at  a 
boiden  because  he  had  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of  being  unable 
to  lay  it  down.  Such  a  downfall  as  this  would  be  too  terrible  to 
bear — till  he  was  called  upon  to  throw  himself  from  his  pinnacle  he 
had  ne^-cr  realised  that  he  could  breathe  no  lower  air.  No— it  was 
impossible :  and  reason,  as  usual,  came  to  his  aid. 

Why  should  he  forcibly  interfere  wid:  the  life  that  his  uncle  had 
deliberately  chosen,  and  perhaps  drag  forth  some  shameful  secret  to 
the  light  of  day  ?  If  he  had  not  forged,  he  had  very  likely  done 
worse ;  he  would  not  liave  borne  to  be  punished  for  what  he  had  not 
done  except  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  something  that  he  had 
done.  Then,  again,  England  must  be  considered.  The  loss  would 
be  England's,  perhaps  the  world's,  if  a  young  man  of  high  aims  and 
lofty  genius  should  yield  up  his  influence  for  good  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  past  the  prime  of  life,  with  no  chivalry  of  soul,  no  genius,  no 
lofty  aims,  wiUi  a  soul  crushed  by  poverty  and  disgrace,  ajid  witK 
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hands  ]>ethap3  BUined  by  crime — who  bad  so  tiitlc  amtHtios  that  He 
preTerred  plodding  for  his  dxily  bnad  to  making  a  fight  for  «n  etul- 
dom,  Mid  of  whote  degraded  life  in  London,  under  the  name  of 
I^UMts,  hundred*  h:id  be«n  xmxt.  Il  was  hU  duty  to  let  things 
remain  u  they  were — and  he  would  do  his  duty,  even  if  it  cost  him 
the  keep  of  his  coronet.  iJut  he  fcU  himself  oa  the  brink  of  a  picci- 
pice,  and  ahuddcred  still. 

He  took  a  rapid  review  of  the  whole  perilous  position,  iriiile 
SuUivoii  stood  before  him  in  wooden  and  patient  solemnity. 

''Tbisisastrangetale,"hetaid,  slowly,  "avetyHnnge  tate.  Some 
men  would  have  had  you  thrown  out  of  window  for  trying  to  exloit 
money  by  tiireiteaiag  them  with  lies.  I  will  not — I  will  believe  tlui 
you  believe  Ln  your  own  tale.  How  much  of  tt  does  Captain  West- 
wood  believe?" 

"  Faiih,  ye  uke  tt  cool  I  I  thought  mesclf  was  the  coolest  hand  I 
ever  knew,  but  ye  beat  me.  How  much  does  the  Captain  know? 
Why  OK  much  as  I  let  him,  to  be  butc." 

*'  Does  he  know  that  Forsyth  and  Francis  the  Foiger  are  one  and 
the  same?" 

"  l>euce  a  Ul  D'ye  think  I'ld  let  him  know  the  saycret  of  the 
whole  saycret  before  givin'  ye  a  bit  of  a  friendly  warnin'  ?  He  keeps 
a  gray  more,  me  boy — nie  lord,  I  mean :  and  what  be  knowx  she 
kjiows,  and  what  slie  knows  the  pahrish  knows  loo.  Faith,  the 
knack  that  Captain  has  of  tellin'  things  is  something  wonderfiiL'' 

"Thank  you  for  the  warning,  Major.  Gossip  is  all  the  wone 
when  it  is  made  tip  of  lies.  One  can  never  disprove  a  lie.  1  suppose 
if  Captain  Wesiwood  were  to  be  told — say  by  yourself— that  Forsyth 
isi  so  far  from  being  a  possible  earl,  only  au  actual  felon,  he  would 
suspect  no  more  ?  " 

"  rid  tike  to  see'm,  that's  all— «nd  as  foe  the  gray  mare,  she'ld 
no  more  believe  a  real  lord  could  have  been  in  gaol  than  she'ld 
think  a  gaol  bird  could  turn  out  to  be  a  real  lord.  Sure  if  a  pick- 
pocket was  to  swear  to  lict  he  was  the  King  of  Spcnc  an'  th'  Injies, 
she  wouldn't  believe :  if  be  sliowed  hn  his  guwlden  crown  she'ld  say 
'tw.Ts  stole." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  by  abutting  the  mouth  of  the  West- 
woods  we  should  shut  the  mouth  of  the  world." 

"  Faith,  not  quite — 'twould  be  known  that  Master  Forsyth  was  a 
felon  out  of  Wcypon  from  Cork  to  Cuba  :  I  cahlculate  if  he  was  put 
on  his  oath  be  wouldn't  get  many  but  fools  to  b'liei-e'm  then." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean."  He  paused ;  for  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
»  temptation  to  which  that  of  Forsytli  had  been  child's  play.     The 
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nun  wbo  bad  no  conunon  sense  had  meditated  oidy  what  he  held  to 
be  the  betrayal  of  a  self-imposed  vow :  the  man  of  leasoa  and 
oODsdcDce  was  meditating  a  sin. 

It  wax  not  n  crime,  however :  he  was  quite  }ustiHcd  in  letting  til 
whom  it  concerned  or  might  concern  know  that  Forsyth  the  Painter 
was  a  man  who  had  been  conricicd  of  forgery  on  bis  own  coofessioa. 
He  might  say  that,  and  keep  wltliin  the  letter  of  tnilb.  It  only 
hapi)ened  that  he  now  knew  the  convict  to  be  an  innocent  man. 
While  he  thought  him  guilty,  atntract  philanthropy  had  led  him  to 
impose  Forsyth  on  the  world  as  innocent :  now  that  he  knew  him  to 
be  innocent,  the  charily  which  begins  at  home  tempted  to  impose 
him  upon  the  world  as  guilty.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  singular 
power  of  adapting  reason  to  drcumstance  even  Lord  Wcndalc  must 
have  suspected  that  he  was  tempted  to  do  what  was  wrong. 

"You  must  tliink  me  vet)-  inhospitable.  Major  Sullivan — and  I 
have  kc|>t  you  stinding  all  this  while ;  pray  nt  down.  I  will  ring  for 
aome  wine," 

"  lliank  ye,  me  lord — I  won't  say  na  I  guess  the  liquor*!!  be 
good  liere,  anyhow," 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,  nnd  a  soldier.  Major  Sullivan,  and  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  you  are  saying  wliat  you  don't  belie^-c,  altliough 
I  happen  to  know  that  you  have  made  a  most  extraordinary  blunder. 
I  know  all  about  Frauds  the  Forger — he  is  no  more  my  uncle,  or 
related  (o  roc  except  through  Adam,  than  you  are.  Still  fools  will 
talk,  and  he  may  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  their  folly — a  man 
iriw  has  committed  one  crime  will  not  stick  at  another— and  the 
mouths  of  fools  must  be  dosed.  I  am  sorry  that  you  said  so  mudi 
to  CapUin  Wcstwood,  but  that  can't  be  helped  now,  I  am  sorry- 
very  sorry — to  be  obliged  to  say  what  1  know  of  a  man  in  Forsyth's 
position — but " 

"  Nadcs  roust,  of  course,  when  the  div'l  diivea — &ith,  that's  true, 
anyhow." 

"  Of  course  you  undersund  that  I  don't  admit  a  word  ol  your 
story?" 

*'  Of  course,  of  course,  me  lord — I  wouldn't  be  so  presumin'  as  to 
Cixpect  ye." 

"That's  over,  then.  And  now  I  am  a&aid  I  can  really  give  you 
oo  more  time.    I  have  an  engagement  that  is  now  over-due" 

"  Sure  your  lordship'll  want  to  know  what  makes  mc  so  fiiendly 
to  ye  before  I  go?" 

"WeU  then,  why?" 

"  Well,  ye  see,  me  lord,  cahmpeenin's  but  poor  work — plenty  of 
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glory  I've  got,  but  oncotniDon   tittle  of  tbe  siding.     So,  tbiob 
I" 

'•  What — do  you  mean  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  idling  roc  a 
parcel  of  lies  ?  " 

"  Faiili,  then,  thafs  jiist  what  I  do." 

Lord  WcDdalc  shrugged  his  Khouldcrs.  "  I  never  allofr  myxdf  t» 
be  imposed  upon.     1  wish  you  a  very  good  evening," 

'•  AH  right,  mc  lord.  May  be  you're  rigtit  and  Tm  wrong.  But  VM 
just  like  to  know  first,  for  lue  own  satisfaction.  V\\  just  talk  itaagt 
over  affl\xi  iiith  me  friend  tlie  Captain,  and  if  1  find  out  I'm  as  right 
at  1  b'lieve  1  am,  it  isn't  the  Major  tliat'll  see  a  innocent  uncle  done 
out  of  his  pickin's  and  him  not  inlerfc-re.  I-'aiih,  if  your  lordxhip't 
ongniteful,  his  other  lordship  won't  be — and  I  guess,  if  he's  wantin' 
evidence,  hc'U  give  good  value  for  what  I  can  put  "m  up  to — and  if  he 
doesn't,  the  Captainll  just  Icalc  it  out — and  't  'U  be  too  late  to  cork 
'm  Uien." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lord  ^Vendate.  humiliated  to  liad 
himself  so  coiti]jlc:iely  in  ihc  i)owct  of  such  a  man.  "  I  did  forget,  I 
own,  that  to  gi\'c  something  for  noiliing  is  not  the  way  of  the  worid. 
If  )-our  infonnation  belongs  to  the  highest  bidder — I  mean  if  yoa 
expect  to  be  paid  for  the  service  you  are  desirous  of  rendering  me— 
I  suppose  it's  but  fair  you  should  not  lose  by  your  time  and  trouble. 
You  know  the  way  to  Gressford — go  tlicre,  and  let  Captain  Wcstwood 
at  once  know  tlie  true  character  of  this  roan  Forsylh :  that  he  is 
nothing  more  than  a  discharged  convict,  a  forgcr^thal  is  to  »ay,  S 
professional  impostor.  If  he  doubts,  it  can  easily  he  proved.  What 
will  pay  your  expenses  there  and  back  ?  What  1  pay  you  will  be 
your  expenses  in  my  service — you  understand  ?" 

"  'Twill  be  a  long  journey,  me  lord,  Tliere'U  be  the  coiach  there 
an'  back — and  mc  bed  an'  bit  of  breakfast  at  the  Black  Prince— 'tis 
a  dear  place  for  a  country  inn — and  there'll  be  refreshment  by  the 
way,  and  me  tip  lo  the  guard — faith,  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  do  it 
under  a  thousand  pound,  and  I'll  be  doin'  it  mighty  chape  too." 

"  Very  well^you  shall  have  five  hundred  at  once  &nd  five  hundred 
more  as  soon  as  the  first  rumour  informs  me  that  Fonyih's 
true  character  is  exposed.  You  will  excuse  me  for  treating  this  a*  a 
matter  of  simple  business  and  wishing  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
has  been  earned.     I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

The  Major  paused — probably  he  had  not  expected  to  make  hi* 
terms  so  easily,  and  had  not  comprehended  that  Ijjrd  WcoiWe 
might  stoop  to  bribe,  but  could  not  condescend  to  haggle  al«"" 
the  amount  of  the  bribe.       And  then  his  putting  abroad  lofJ 
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W«ndale's  venion  of  the  story  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  make 
any  funhcr  mnrket  of  bis  OV.-11.  It  vnu  necessary  10  ninke  hay  white 
the  sun  shone. 

"  Say  another  thousand  for  mc  loss  of  time  " 

"Well?" 

"  And  a  thousand  for  interest  on  the  five  hundred  that's  to  be  paid 
after" 

"  I  sec — I  must  name  a  sum.  Tw-o  thousand  now  and  three 
[lious&nd  afterwards,  and  if  you  ask  for  a  penny  more  you  shall  go 
out  of  the  window." 

"  Faith,  me  lord,  yeVe  a  gentleman — 'tis  easy  to  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  'tis  yourselTs  the  real  l--trl  of  W'endle.  And  yell  never 
repent  of  it — ye'll  never  be  troubled  again." 

"  If  1  am,  1  shall  know  how  10  protect  myself,  you  may  be  quite 
iiire.  You  will  go  to  Gressford  this  very  night,  and  let  Captain 
\Vestwood  know  all  that  need  be  known." 

"  Better  let  the  gray  mare  know  at  once — everybody'il  know  then 
Iwforc  ye  can  twinkle  your  oyc,  and  me  friend  the  Captam  won't 
<UiTe  to  say  his  soul's  his  own." 

"Tell  her,  then." 

"And  there's  no  nadc,  now  1  think  of  it,  to  waste  the  inone>'  on 
coaches  and  hotels.     The/ve  come  to  town," 

So  ilie  old  campaigner  carried  off  his  cheque  for  two  thousand 
ixmnds,  leaving  the  Reason  and  Conscience  of  Lord  Wcndale  as 
best  they  might  to  fight  out  the  whole  matter  between  them.  They 
must  have  succeeded  in  coming  to  terms  somehow,  but  their  rccon- 
dtiation  did  not  make  him  look  forward  to  the  visit  of  his  expected 
friend  with  quite  so  much  eagerness  as  he  had  shown  an  hour  sgOt 
;ind  his  championship  of  Olympia  had  turned  cold. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  tliink,  with  those  who  thought  of  old 

In  lathcr  roughei  wcalhcc, 
That  courage  is  the  thing  lo  hold 

A  Gentleman  together: 
That  so  it  cannot  alwn)-»  ileep, 

Though  short  its  gleam  and  rare  11, 
And  in  his  heart  lies  Ihiicc  u,  deep 

Aa  Cataia  in  Queen  Mary's. 

"  Five  sharp  to-morrow,  Tom— don't  fail." 

"  Not  I,  Westwood — you  trust  to  me.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  old 
fellow,  and  don't  take  any — go  to  bed  early,  and  you'll  be  as  fresh  a» 
a  herring." 
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"  D«ad  as  one,  pa-haps,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  are,  you'll  be  killed  in  style.     I  wish  I  was  mixed 
in  a  duel  every  ilny^rincy  x  set-to  with  an  eail !     And  di 
atxjul  ordtiing  the  kidneys  over  night " 

"  All  right,  Tom — 111  be  ready.    You  know  all  you  have  to  do  if 
anything  goes  wrong  ?  " 

"  You  never  mind  that — trust  to  me." 

"Vou'tl    sec   my   people,   you    know,    and    you   wont    foigtt 
about " 

"  The  little  ballet  giil  at  the  Phcenlx?  I  know — your  love  and  sU 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I've  written  them  all  some  letters — you'll  find  them  to  my  pocket 
— ^you  won't  forget  to  look  there,  will  you  ?" 

"  You  trust  to  me.     Good  night,  old  boy." 

"  Good  night,  Tom." 

After  all  tliat  had  pasted  between  them  it  may  not  be  divined  it 
once  and  by  instinct  that  Torn  vras  Tom  Harris  and  that  Westwood 
was  Gerald.  liut  so  it  was,  nevertheless.  Quarrels  are  not  moiial 
at  twenty-one ;  Gerald  was  incapable  of  bearing  malice,  and  Tom 
was  blessed  with  a  thick  skin  and  a  nature  that  made  it  very  easy  for 
him  to  forgive  all  whom  \\<t  had  offended  and  to  forget  that  be  had 
ever  offended  them.  The  first  chance  meeting  since  Ocrald't 
restoration  to  prosperity  wu  enough  to  bring  him  hack  under  tltt 
influence  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  ever  since  he  had  fint 
gone  to  sea,  without  so  whole  and  undoubiiog  a  heart,  perhaps,  but 
still  willingly.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  was  to  the  worldly-wise  Tom 
Harris  that  he  appealed  when  he  needed  a  "friend"  in  the  t' 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  proudest  heart  in  all  London  was  that  of  Gerald  West 
when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  real  duel  with  a  real  caiL  He 
did  not  try  to  understand  why  Lord  Wendalc  should  take  upon  him- 
sell  the  (juarrcls  of  another  man,  but  so  much  the  better :  it  gave  hi* 
first  affair  all  the  greater  prestige.  He  longed  to  say  good-bye  to 
Firefly  before  he  stood  fire,  in  spite  of  her  behaviour  towards  him: 
it  was  but  a  poor  makeshift  for  a  loving  parting  to  write  her  a  long 
letter  that  he  hoped  might  touch  her  to  the  heart  in  case  it  was  Rally 
written  that  he  should  die  for  her.    She  would  be  sorry  then. 

He  did  not  in  his  heart  think  he  should  be  killed,  any  more 
if  he  had  been  going  to  play  in  a  cricket  match.     But  still,  though^ 
under  legal  age,  he  had  always  heard  that  people  made  their 
before  "  going  out,"  so  he  asked  for  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  wiolc 
as  follows  ; — 
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"  I,  Gcfald  Wotwood,  of  The  Laurel*.  Gressford  St  Maiy,  late 
nidshipnun  aboard  of  H.M.S.  Lapwing,  I  leave  to  my  fiithcr,  Captaio 
John  \Vcstwood.  E-viiiirc.  my  old  cutlass  and  dirk,  and  lo  my  mother, 
llrs.  Caroline  Wtslwood,  all  my  other  thtags,  except  my  desk  to  my 
sister  Miss  Julia  Pender,  and  my  books  to  ray  sister  Miss  Caroline 
Pendef,  and  my  studs  to  my  sister  Miss  Marian  Pender.  Mr, 
Thomas  Harris,  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  is  to  have  my  new 
pair  of  pistols,  and  you  will  pleaite  send  my  gold  watch  and  my  ring 
lo  Miss  Mis6icorde  Drouzil  of  th«  Fha:nix  Theatre,  who  I  hope  will 
wear  them.  When  my  cousin,  Miss  Olympia  Westwood,  is  found, 
let  her  have  my  pendl-case.  Tom  Harris  has  got  a  letter  for  evety- 
htiody.  Pay  my  hotel  bill,  and  if  1  have  any  money  about  roc  you 
>can  give  it  to  the  servants.     Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

"GsKALO  WestwooI),  lalc  R,N." 
"Codica;  if  you" 


"  HuDoa  t "  he  enctaimed,  hurriedly  turning  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment over  u|>on  the  blotting-paper,  "Father — you  here?" 

It  was  the  Captain,  who  had  walked  down  the  long  cofTce-ioom 
until  he  had  reached  the  table  where  he  was  writing. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  I'm  in  town,  and  your  mother  too." 

"My  modicr — in  town?  >Vhat  has  brought  her  here?  Where 
•re  you  staying  Y" 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  and  come  with  me.  WeVe  got  lodgings  not  £ir 
off  h«re,  and  she  sent  nic  to  fetch  you.     Any  news  ?  " 

"  About  Olympia,  you  mean  ?     Not  a  word." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  how  unlikely  it  was  then 
slvuuld  be  any  new*  to  tell,  considering  how  he  had  been  misspend- 
ing his  time  and  energies.  He  i>ut  on  his  hat,  folded  ui>  and 
pocketed  his  document,  and  left  the  hotel  with  the  Captain. 

On  entering  the  street  they  brushed  against  a  girl  who  stood  on  the 
pavement  in  the  half  darkness  close  to  the  door.  The  adventure 
was  slight  enough,  but  Gerald  felt  himself  drawn  to  look  twice  at  the 
figure  that  hurried  off  before  he  had  time  to  beg  the  girl's  pardon  for 
nmning  against  her.  She  seemed  to  have  vanished,  so  suddenly  had 
she  disappeared. 

On  the  way  the  Captain  explained,  as  well  as  he  could,  why  tliey 
liad  come  to  town,  and  his  facts  were  dear,  though  hit  explanations 
were  vaguer  even  than  they  usually  were.  For  the  present,  it  is 
'«aoiigh  to  know  that  Mrs.  Westwood  was  there.  The  Captain  Uied 
to  explain  that  she  had  come  up  for  the  season,  and  though  the  news 
that  his  mother  had  gone  up  to  the  moon  would  have  been  less 
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surpn&ing  Gerald  could  banlly  doubt  vtiat  his  ova  (jithcr  [old 
him. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to  lake  even  Captain  Wcsi 
word.    The  loss  of  the  cuMody  of  a  hnrcss  was  not  to  be 
with  lightly,  or  thi-  loss  of  her  iiilieiitance  to  an  Irish  major.     ntKn 
she  conic  to  think  over  matters  in  cold  blood,  slic  was  seized  wiib 
remorse  for  over  faoBtc  in  her  judgment :  and  one  day  startled  the 
Cap  lain  by  saying  suddenly — 

"  John,  I  nc^er  knew  such  a  man  as  you.  You  let  your  niece  J9 
as  if  she  was  a  charity  ^tV 

"  My  dear,  Gerald's  looking  for  her  as  hard  as  he  can." 

"  What  can  Gerald  do  ?    If  you  were  half  a  man  you'ld  put 
friendship  with  that  major^man  to  some  use,  instead  of  sitting  Maoof 
tlierc." 

"  It'd  do  anything,  my  dear,  ifl  only  knew  what  to  do." 

"  Do  ?  Why  go  to  Ixndon  yourself,  to  be  sure.  That's  whew 
they  are,  you  may  depend,  or  we  should  have  heard  of  then  loi^ 
agu,  unless  they've  gone  abroad.  That  he's  at  the  bottom  of  it  fa 
as  sure  as  I'm  sitting  here.  Vou  know  his  address  in  towc  I 
suppose?  You're  intimate  enough  to  know  it,  I'm  sure,  and  if  hei 
left  it's  a  case  for  the  police  to  take  in  hand.  Your  own  brotbcr'* 
child— I  declare  it's  a  shame.  WlaX  would  you  do  if  anybody  went 
off  with  Marian  ?  Less  still,  I  suppose — though  yoii  couldn't  do  ksJ 
than  nothing.  I'm  sure,"  And  so,  by  the  practice  of  all  the  dipto- 
matic  am  she  knew,  she  not  only  succeeded  in  discovering  that  to 
husband  knew  tlie  address  at  which  letters  would  reach  the  Majoc, 
but  goaded  him  until  he  undertook  to  act  like  a  man  of  enetgy. 
need  not  be  added  that  she  did  not  tmst  him  to  go  alone. 

Gerald,  in  spite  of  his  manly  courage,  would  have  given  rondi 
have  been  spared  that  family  meeting.  He  knew  how  his  motto 
worsliipped  him  with  all  the  soul  she  had.  and  the  thought  <rf 
meeting  her  on  the  eve  of  a  duel  made  him  realise  that  he  m> 
playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  something  more  important  than  hit 
own  brains.  His  death  might  be  worse  tlian  death  to  others,  if  il 
was  sport  to  him,  However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  put 
a  cheerful  face  on  the  good  night  that  might  mean  good-bye,  and  lo 
be  more  cheerful  than  usual  in  order  to  hide  what  he  seemed  to  bea 
written  on  his  brow — "I  am  going  to  fight  a  dud  lo-roocrov wiii 
Lord  Wendale." 

They  reached  the  Captain's  lodgings  in  one  of  the  semi-fashioaai'i 
neighbourhoods  to  which  Mrs.  Westwood  was  drawn  by  nitiii* 
affinity,  expecting  to  find  her  waiting  for  them  in  chill  soliUMle. 
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IMiat  they  did  find  wu  Major  Dionysiux  Sullivan  <]iiietly  holding  out 
IL  tea-cup  which  Mrs.  ^V'cEtwood  was  rq^leDtshing  with  her  sweetest 
BDd  most  beaming  smile. 

It  was  the  oddnt  combination  ever  brought  about  by  that  so- 
called  chance  which  can  bring  about  all  things.  The  Major  and 
litis.  Westirood  taking  tea  I  It  was  the  meeting  of  the  Noith  with 
the  South  Pole. 

"Ah,  here  is  Captjun  Westwood,"  said  the  lady,  "John.'I  will 
aevcf  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live  for  not  having  inlioduccd  Major 
Sullivan.  1  assure  you.  Major,  you  have  <iuitc  the  character  of  an 
ogre.  \Vhcrc  is  Gerald?  Oh  tliere — you  sec  wc  came  to  lind  yen, 
tny  dear.  This  is  my  son,  Major  Sullivan — the  little  boy,whose  life 
you  saved,  you  know." 

"  Sure,  madam,  yc  won't  tell  me  that  fine  young  man's  your  son — 
tis  your  brother,  ye  mean.     Faiili,  ye'rc  a  (inc  family,  all  of  ye :  and 

don't  wonder  the  Capt;iin  doesn't  care  to  expose  you  to  the 
Mlmirin'  eyes  of  a  owld  cahmpeencr.  I  hope  ye'rc  well.  Captain — 
snd  you  too,  Mister  Gcr'l.  Maybe  ye  wonder,  now,  lo  sec  me  here? 
I  «-anted  to  see  ye,  and  Mrs.  Westwood  was  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to 
stay  to  Uy,"' 

Mrs,  Westwood  was  lacquered,  the  old  campaigner  was  unlac- 
^juered :  l)ui  there  was  more  than  one  touch  of  good  vulgar  nature 
about  tliem  lo  make  their  spirits  kin.  Blind,  perlmp.%.  must  have 
Ibeen  the  eyes  that  took  the  Major  for  a  bluff  and  honest  gentleman  ; 
but  he  came  from  the  same  forge  in  which  her  ladyship  was  m;idc. 
At  any  rate  Major  Sullivan  of  Castle  Sullivan  had  made  a  good 
iin])resaion  upon  one  whom  it  was  very  hard  to  please, 

"  John,"  .she  said,  "  you  never  told  mc  Major  Sullivan  is  intimate 

with  our  dear  friend  the  Earl  of  Wendale !  I  declare  I  feel  positively 

Utshamed  that  Major  Sullivan  has  been  so  oflcn  at  Cressford  and  that 

!«-c  allowed  him  to  put  up  at  a  common  public-house — for  that's  what 

j^tlie  Black  Prince  is— it  b  downright  inhospitable.    The  next  time  you 

ootne  to  Gressfonl,  Major  Sullivan,  you  must  come  lo  The  Laurels, 

onless  you  are  obliged  to  go  to  Beckfield.     Vou  must  tliink  us  very 

Inhospitable  [leoplc  at  Gressford,  Major  Sullix'an,  but  Captain  West- 

■wood  is  so  thoughtless  sometimes," 

"  Faith,  then,  I  will,  ma'am ;    good  quarthers  isn't  to  be  refused," 

"What  will  you  take,  Major?"  asked  the  Captain,  feebly  feeling 
fix  Bomething  to  say.  "  I  dare  say  the  Major  would  like  some 
^-IBf  dear"— ^ 

"  Whisky  ?  Not  for  me,  if  ye  please.  Sure  a  cup  of  your  good 
lady's  tay  is  worth  all  the  whisky  that  ever  was  'stilled.     I  nc^■c^ 
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take  ihem  thu^>,  and  I'rfi  been  havia'  cbanpagne  At  ou 
Wendlrt." 

"Johnl"  said  Mrs.  Wcstwood,  "how  can  jrou  think  of  inch 
things  ?  I  wish  evrrybody  thought  about  spints  ax  you  do,  Ma)<ir 
Sullivan :  I  hope  Gerald  will  foUowyour  example.  Ffsy  let  tne  pom 
you  out  another  cup  of  tea.* 

"  As  yotiVe  lo  prcSKin',  I  witL  Them  spirits  b  the  curse  of  the 
country,  as  I've  said  to  roc  friend  me  Lord  Wendle  scores  on'  icorts 
of  times.  Tatkin'  of  me  Lord  Wendle  puts  me  in  mind  that  therci 
a  thing  yc  ought  to  know — a  mighty  delicate  thing  it  is,  but  tell  the 
truth  and  shame  the  div*!,  say  I.  I  wouldn't  be  thankful  mytdC 
anyhow,  if  a  man  saw  mc  nur«in'  a  viper  and  didn't  tell  ine  I  ras 
runiiin'  mc  head  against  a  brick  wall.  So  I'll  just  give  ye  a  bit  of 
friendly  warnln'  that  may  be  yc'll  be  thankful  for." 

Gerald  had  his  private  reasons  for  disUusting   the   Major, 
whni  he  had  now  seen  and  heard  did  not  tend  to  nutke  him  morr 
tiusi fully  inclined. 

"I  suppose,  mother,"  he  said,  "you  are  convinced  I  wasrigbt, 
aiid  tliat  Major  Sullivan  knows  notliing  about  Qlympia?" 

"  Thai  you  were  right  ?  AVho  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  N« 
me,  I'm  sure.  Do  you  think  Major  Sullivan  would  be  here  at  this 
moment  if  he  had  not  given  me  hts  word  as  a  gentleman  that  be 
knows  no  more  about  Olympla  tluin  (he  man  in  the  moon  ?  \ih.f  he 
has  pioroiscd  to  help  find  her,  which  is  more  than  you  can  ilc,  ct 
your  father.  But  then  Major  Sullivan  is  a  real  soldier,  and  tbcy'i 
obliged  to  know  what  to  da" 

"Mother !    Why  you  would  have  it" 

"Never,   Gerald.     It  was  your  father,  and   Mr.   For^fth, 
clamoured  me  down.     None  of  you  would  let  me  say  a  word." 

"  That's  it,  ma'am— 'tis  Forsyth,  as  ye  call'ro,  that's  at  the  botton 
of  it,  I'll  be  bound.  It's  of  him  that  I've  come  to  warn  ye.  He'i 
got  a  sort  of  a  foodng  in  your  house,  the  owld  fox  in  ^pe*! 
clolhin' !  Ve  wouldn't  think  it  now  to  look  at'm,  (he  owld  school' 
masLhering  rascal,  but  it's  come  out  that  he's  a  discfaa^ed  convia  oiu 
of  Weyport  Gaol.    Ah,  I  thought  I'ld  make  ye  stare." 

"  Merciful  goodness  I "  exclaimed  Mrs,  Westwood.  "Well  of  d 
the" 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  ma'am,  anyhow.  He  was  in  for  forgery,  *« 
cheutin'  blogyard,  and  got  his  three  years,  or  his  seven,  for  atight  I 
know.  And  his  name's  no  more  Forsyth  than  iffl  Westwood  9 
Sooliivan." 

'■The  wretch — the^impudent  creature  to  palm  himself  off  f«> 
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painter  indeed — and  Captain  Wcstwood  a  magistrate  too  I  And  to 
think  how  intimittc — I  declare  I  slull  Dcvcr  hold  up  my  head  again. 
^Vcll,  I  alwaj-s  did  ihink  there  waa  something  strange  about  him — t 
never  could  abide  him  myself,  and  I  always  said  so,  only  nobody 
ever  listens  to  me.  Perhaps  they  will  another  lime.  Kut  it's  one 
comfort  to  think  the  Earl  was  deceived  as  well  as  mc.  Aii,  Major 
Sullivan,  this  is  indeed  a  wicked  world  I" 

"  You  say — that — Mr.  Forsyth  is  a  convict  from  Weyport?"  asked 
the  Captain. 

"  Faith,  that's  what  I  do." 

"  But  what's  his  real  name,  then  ?    What  did  he  do  ?  " 

The  Major  looked  him  full  in  the  lace,  and  said  boldly — 

"  Mis  n.imc's  Francis,  if  yc  want  to  know — him  as  tried  to  dicat 
me  Lord  Wcndle  once  before   And  ye"!!  not  doubt  that,  if  ye— plare." 

"  Francis  ?  you  say  it's  been  proved,  then  ?  " 

"  Up  to  the  handle,  Captain." 

"  But  then^surely,  by  George,  Major,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you've  forgotten — Francis,  don't  you  know?  Well,  of  all  live 
wonderful " 

"Tis  true,  though :  yc  may  ask'm  at  the  gaol.  You  ask  Forsyth 
or  Francis  to  go  over  Weyport  with  ye  when  you're  inspectin',  and  sec 
if  he'll  ga" 

"  And — but — why,  by  George,  if  Forsyth  is  Francis,  and  he's  like 
the— the — and  if  Francis  was  " 

"  Forsyth's  Francis,  and  Francis  is  Francis,  Captain.  That'll  be 
enough,  I  reckon,  for  Mrs.  Wcstwood  and  you.     Tis  enough  for  mc," 

"  ICnough  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wcstwood.  "  What  more  can  you  want 
indeed  ? — and  we've  had  a  common  prisoner  at  oui  table  eating  and 
dlinking,  I'm  sure,  as  if  he  was  a  lord." 

"  But  docs  Lord  Wendalc  know  ?  " 

"Ye  don't  think  I'ld  let  me  Lord  Wcndle  go  about  with  a  forger? 
Of  counie  I  told'm,  just  as  I  tell  you.  So  you've  nothing  to  do  but 
just  let  things  slide,  and  send  the  blagyard  packing." 

Tlie  Captain's  mind  was  not  hard  to  bewilder,  but,  though  he 
seldom  succeeded  in  his  endeavours,  he  liked  to  puule  out  cverj-- 
thing  till  it  was  clear  to  his  slow  but  honest  mind.  He  had  tried 
bard  about  the  question  of  the  coaches,  and  he  was  trying  hard  now. 
Gerald's  interest  in  the  diaracter  of  Forsyth  was  languid,  but  he 
listened,  not  being  by  nature  of  an  absent  mind.  Mis.  Westwood 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  workings  of  her  husband's  intellect 
10  lake  much  note  of  his  ramblings  in  search  of  light,  and  the  Major 
did  not  come  to  his  aid. 
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"  Major,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  ^lould  like  to  ki>ow  moce  nboat  thi 
j)l»»e.     Perhaps  you  will  stay  and  smoke  a  pipe  vrith  xatf" 

"  'riiank  ye.  Caplain— but  early  lo  bed  and  early  to  rise  i  tha' 
what  I  go  on." 

"  Don't  lei  Captain  Wcatwood  lead  you  into  dissipation,"  said 
lady.     "  I'm  sure  if  there's  anylliing  to  be  said  it  may  be  sxid  befi 
me.     It's  new  to  hear  that  I'm  in  the  way." 

"  Faith,  rid  think  so,  ma'am  !  What  is  it,  Captain  ?  " 

"If  I  n-aa  you,  Sullivan,  I'ld  just  tcU  Lord  Wcndalc  what 
knov.    I'hat's  all,  my  dear." 

*'  P'raps  I  have,  may  be." 

"Ah— and  what  did  he  say?" 

"Just  'Thank  ye,  major,'  and  had  in  the  chamjiagne." 

"  Then — then,  by  Jove,  I  believe  you  forgot  half  the  story.  1 
is  an  important  thing,  major — «  deuced  impoTtant  thing — and, 
George,  if  you  told  him  all  I  know  " 

"  Fsilli,  ye're  too  much  for  a  plain  owld  cahmpeener  like  I.  W 
is  it  ye  know  ?  " 

"  Why— don't  you  know  ?"\\'hy  iliat  I'ld  bet  a  thousand  pounds 
Forsyth's  tlic  Francis  I  knew  in  America — tliat's  all." 

"Pr'aps  he  is,  may  be.    Ye  meet  with  mighty  ({ueer  specimens 
there.     .\nd  what  Francis  did  ye  meet  in  Ameilca?    Tell  me 
me  boy— Captain,  1  mean." 

"John  I  you  knew  that  wretch  in  Ameiica — and  you  never  told  me?' 

"  I  never  kacw  at  first,  my  dear.     It — it  came  into  my  head--; 
then  I  got  aare — and  there's  the  name.     And  by  Jupiter,  as  sure 
my  tianii;'s  John  Weslwood,   if  Fors)rth's  Francis,   Forsyth's  Loid 
Wendale,  thats  all." 

"Gerald,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Weslwood,  "  dora'i  you  think  you' 
better  see  your  father  into  bed?  Oh  dear,  oh  dear — ^to  thbk — a: 
before  strangers  too  " 

"  Carry,  my  dear,"  said  the  Ca]>t^  with  unaccustomed  sharpness, 
"  I'm  no  more  tipsy  than  yoti.  It's  muddle  enough,  but  if  Forsyth's 
Francis,  Forsyth's  Lord  Wendale,  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it, 
by  Jove." 

The  Major  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  Faith,  it's  a  queer  end  of  ttw^ 
stick  ye've  got  hold  of,  anyhow  I  P'raps  yell  expUio,  for  madatn't  in ; 
a  fop,  and  me  too." 

"  Everybody  knows  I  went  to  America  when  I  was  a  j-oung  man. 
You  know  iliat,  Caroline.  And  there  I  s.iw  the  man  that's  no« 
r.illed  I'orsytli  as  sure  as  I'm  bom — though  he  was  a  j'oinig  n»n 
Iheii,  V\t  good  reason— by  Jo\c,  Major " 
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"  This  iaa  sarious  affair.  Captain.  Mayl>c  you'll  lei  Mrs.  Wesiwood 
here,  and  GeKI  too,  know  whai  your  gooU  mson  may  be.  Tis 
nothing  CO  m«,  ye  know,  anyhow." 

"  And  he  was  Ix>r(l  Cslmont — that's  Lord  Wcndftle — ks  sure  as  I 
Bland  here." 

•'  Pooh  1  you're  drcamin'.  Tib  ridiculous  tlut  a  man  that  was  a 
Earl  'Id  be  a  convict  loo.  Isn'i  it,  ma'am?  I'll  advise  ye.  Captain, 
to  keep  (hem  nonsenses  to  yourself— I'll  advise  ye  as  a  friend.  A 
nod's  as  good  as  a  wink,  ye  know  "— 

"  Look  here,  Major,  I  may  be  right  or  I  may  be  wrong — I  don't 
know^biit  this  must  be  looked  inio.  I'm  not  a  lawyer,  but  I'm  a 
Justice,  and  I  won't  think  a  man  a  rogue  till  he's  proved.  We  never 
do  at  sessions,  and  I  won't  hcic" 

"  But  it  h  proved,"  said  Mrs,  Westwood,  "  A  forger  must  he  a 
rogue — and  my  father  teat  a  lawyer,  and  poor  Sir  Samuel  was  a 
mntiiitrute  as  much  as  you." 

"And  what'II  ye  do,  Captain,  if  a  owld  cahmpcencr  may  be  so 
bowld  OS  to  ask  ye?" 

"I'll— I'll  see  Lord  Wendale  to-morrow" 

"Ye  will?  Then  III  go  with  ye,  and  sec'm  too.  He's  a  beak 
too,  ye  know,  and  as  you're  another  ye  can  have  it  out  between  ye. 
Fraps  yc'd  better  take  your  own  attorney.  No— 1  didn't  tclVm  ye'd 
seen  J-'rancis.  tht  blag)ard,  in  Buenos  Ayies,  but  may  be  ye'rc  right, 
and  it's  better  he'll  know  the  long  an'  short,  as  well  as  you  an' 
\.  If  ye  just  think  a  bit  may  be  ye'll  think  twice  before  telling  a 
cock  and  a  bull  story  that'll  make  ye  look  like  a  fool." 

Gerald  clenched  one  of  his  fists  instinctively.  Why  did  not  hts 
father  get  up  and  knock  the  fellow  down  ?  There  was  something  in 
the  Major's  lone  that  sounded  like  a  threat,  which  might  csc.ipc 
his  mother,  but  did  not  escape  him. 

The  Capt;iin  did  rise  from  his  scat,  but,  so  far  from  assaulting  his 
visitor,  fell  to  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  His  hands  were 
'daapcd  behind  him.  and  Gerald,  whose  attention  was  aroused, 
taw  that  the  fingers  were  working  nervously.  Whatever  the  Major 
knew  or  did  not  know,  he  knew  what  he  was  about — that  was 
clcar- 

"  Better  look  like  a  fool  than  be  a  rogue,"  the  Captain  said  at  last 
is  a  voice  of  misery. 

"  Faith,  though,  'tis  belter  to  look  like  a  rogue  than  be  a  fool ;  and 
ye'll  do  both,  I  warn  ye  ns  a  friend,  if  ye  don't  mind  your  Pnys^nd- 
Kcws.  Vc'll  excuse  me,  ma'^m,  for  bcin'  so  free,  but  I'm  a  owld 
cahmpecner,  and  neither  ale  me  words  nor  mince  'em," 
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'  ^tajo^,  1  woat  see  an  innocent  man  hounded  down.     It  cant  be] 
cry  Tor  a  man  to  sign  his  own  name  ?" 

yc  plaic,  Captain,     And  I  won't  nee  a  guilty  idid  bouode 
up — tliai's  flat,  and  ye  kno»-  what  that  niancs.     Cran^  t    Tli 
worse  things  going  than  forgin',  and  if  yc  don't — I  mane — III  jurt 
ask  ye  to  turn  owvcr  in  youi  mind  if  yc  haven't  mii4ook  a  young  mai^ 
for  a  owld.     I'll  }ust  ask  ye,  Captain — 'twill  be  wonh  while"  ■ 

"  You  blackguanl  1"  cried  out  the  Captain.  "  Oo  ytw  think  tae 
such  a  blackguard  myself  as  to  sell  an  innocent  man  to  save  my  neck 
from  Jianging?    I'm  d d  if  I  am,  by  George  1" 

The  Major  was  a  clever  man,  but  he  had  left  out  one  itni 
EKtor  from  hilt  calculation— tliai  Captain  Jack  Westwood,  ihoufh 
stupid  a  moral  coward  as  ever  breathed,  was  a  Gentleman.    Perhapi, 
however,  it  was  not  so  much  from  inadvertence  as  from  igoorance 
of  the  term  that  the  Major  erred. 

What  this  impulsive  outburst  meant  he  and  the  Major  alone 
tell.    It  was  the  second  time  since  his  wedding  day  that  he  had 
heard  to  swear  roundly  ;  and  the  amaxemeni  ciu.ied  by  liia  fint  oath 
was  nothing  to  the  amazement  now.    Gerald  started,  and  Mrs,  West- 
wood  was  struck  dumb. 

"  Sure  you're  mad  !"  said  the  Major,  as  soon  as  he  xecovered  bi» 
senses.     "  P'raps,  ma'am,  you'ld  like  to  know" 

"1  have  been,  but  I'm  noi  now.  You've  put  on  the  last  straw, 
Major  Sullivan.  You  think  because  I've  spent  all  my  substance  in 
paying  you  hush-money— that's  the  wnrd,  by  jingo — that  I'ld  throw 
you  my  immortal  soul  in  as  if  it  were  another  penny  at  quarter  day. 
Caroline,  my  dear — Gerald,  my  poor  boy" 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  buried  his  face  in  hia  handsi 

"  What  is  it,  John  ? — tell  me  this  instant,"  cried  out  Mrs.  West-' 
wood,  turning  pale. 

"What  is  it,  father?"  asked  Gerald,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
Captain's  shoulder.  "  /  won't  believe  tliat  you've  done  what'* 
wrong." 

"  Caroline — Olympia  is  my  daughter.  1 — I  was  married — I  had 
a  wife  living  when  I  married  you." 

Gerald  ran  to  his  mother — she  would  have  fainted  if  she  had  not 
been  too  much  surprised. 

"I  didn't  know  it  though,  by  George!  I  thought  she  died— 
anyhow  I  never  thought  she  didn't,  don't  you  know.  I  had  to  leave 
her  when  my  father  was  dying,  and  I  never  heard  of  her  again.  You 
remember  that  day  I  told  yon  poor  Charley  died  ?  Poor  old  Charley 
— he's  alive  now  for  aught  1  know.     That  was  the  day  that  scowdrel 
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loiind  me  out  and  brought  mc  the  child,  and  told  mc  if  I 
wouldn't  take  her  and  pay  him  to  hold  his  tongue  held  tell  you  all — 
and  I  couldn't  have  iliat,  don't  you  know.  So  I  paid  him  once,  iind 
once  meant  always.  1  never  told  my  brother  (ieorg&  Oh,  it  was 
all  inic  about  my  wire  and  Ulympia — 1  saw  my  own  letters  and  other 
thioga  besides.  There,  it's  out  now,  Caroline,  and  I'll  go  ofl*  to 
America  lo-murrovr,  and  go  under  water  like  poor  Charley,  and  I'll 
never  trouble  you  again." 

Mrs.  Weslwood  still  sat  speechless.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
lendci-hearted  women  that  would  have  remembered  in  tlie  moment 
of  their  own  disgrace  that  the  relation  of  a  wife  does  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  name.  But  Ucnild  spoke  both  for  himself  and 
for  her. 

'■  Father,"  he  said,  "  if  you  thought  Olympia's  mottier  was  dead 
when  you  married  mine,  you  did  no  wrong.  Why  did  yotl  DOt  My 
all  this  before?" 

*'  Because  I  couldn't  break  your  poor  moihcr's  heart,  my  poor 
boy,  after  you  were  bom.     Tliat's  why." 

He  meant  what  he  said,  but  if  his  speech  had  been  "  Because  I 
was  afraid  of  domestic  squalls  and  wanted  a  quiet  lile,"  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  true.  'lo  buy  |>race  of  mind  he  had  paid  away  his 
peace  of  mind— ^  bargain  which,  though  illogical,  is  by  no  means 
uncommoru  It  had  been  the  old  story — those  who  remember  the 
now  far-olf  youth  of  Jack  Westwood  will  have  no  dlflicoliy  in  under- 
standing how  it  was  that  he  married  a  second  time  before  assuring 
himself  that  his  first  wife  was  safe  underground.  There  was  he,  and 
there  was  his  tailor's  bill — there  was  a  rich  widow  who  was 
determined  to  marry  him,  and  there  stood  he.  Si<ut  in  primipio,  in 
utmlii  sxeulerum. 

Meanwhile  the  Major,  without  waiting  to  say  good  night,  stole  off. 
He  had  been  so  brilliantly  clever  as  to  sjwil  his  market  with  the 
Captain  and  had  not  e.imcd  his  wages  from  Lord  Wcudalc  with  all 
the  skill  of  which  he  had  boasted  beforehimd.  He  could  not  yet 
undcn.tiuid  what  could  have  made  Captain  Westwood  blurt  out  in  a 
moment  what  he  had  been  paying  heavily  for  many  years  to  conceal. 
Still  he  had  not  done  a  bad  d.ay's  work — he  had  made  two  thousand 
pounds,  though  of  the  three  more  he  was  not  quite  so  sure. 

It  was  a  bitter  ending  to  Mrs.  Westwood's  tea  party.     She  still  sat 

frozen  into  silence,  while  the  Captain  still  leaned  his  face  upon  the 

1      table,     t^rald  felt  like  a  criminal  to  think  that  he  was  pledged  to 

run  the  risk  of  deserting  the  ship  of  The  Laurels  when  on  the  very 

eve  of  wrecking.     In  half  a  dozen  more  hours  Torn  Harris  ■ir«\i\j4 
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come  to  felch  lum,  and  he  would  be  standing  up  &t  twenl)r 
distance  from  the  very  Lord  Wendatc  of  whom  his  ean  were  full 
He  dsred  not  place  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  cither  father  or  mother 
wiiU  a  pjciciice  of  protection  when  he  felt  like  a  deserter.  But  hit 
heart  was  not  wholly  abiorbed  in  thb  domestic  calamiljr.  If  only  hiH 
father  had  spoken  out  nt  once,  if  only  he  had  been  frankly  (old  th^ 
reUlion  in  wiiich  he  stood  to  Olympia,  what  anguish  of  the  hean 
would  have  been  spared  to  him  I — and  it  was  too  lale  now.  All  these 
wretdied  mysteries  might  end  in  costing  him  his  life;  and  this  was 
no  coward's  thought,  for  life  to  him  now  meant  the  i>oor  girt  from 
whom  he  had  pnried  in  jealous  anger.  ^ 

It  was  Mrs.  Wcstwood  who  lirst  broke  this  awful  silenoc.  V 

*'  Captain  Wcsiwood,"  she  said  slowly,  "  may  I  ask  you  what  j-ou 
mean  to  do  ?  " 

•'Caroline" 

"  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  Caroline  me.     I  nm  Lady  Pender  now  t 
suppose:     And  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  to  da     Oh.  itVj 
horrible   lo   have    been   so  deceived — lo  have  married  a  contmi 
bigamist — who  may  have  twenty  other  wives  for  what  \  know  " 

'*  Caroline,  I'll  kill  myself  if  that'll  be  any  corafi.rt  lo  you," 

"  I  suppose  the  |iolicc  wi!l  be  coming  next  to  lake  you  ofT  to  gaol 
What  a  scandal  !^liow  shall  I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again?" 

"  Good-bye.  Gerald,  my  hoy — I  can't  look  you  in  the  face,  but  t\ 
should  like  you  to  shake  hands,     I'm  off  to— to — America,  like 
Charley." 

"To  your  first  wife,  I  suppose — that  girl  Olympia's  mother.    I 
always  thought  there  was  more  Jo  your  fishing  than  j'ou  liked  to: 
say — and  now  1  know.     No,  you  won't  go  lo  America.     Do  yo«i 
tliiiik  I'm  going  lo  put  up  with  the  wrong  and  the  scandal  too  ?   Voa 
will  think  a  little  of  my  good  name,  if  you  please,  and  what  Iheyll 
say  in  Gressford  if  I  have  to  go  bat:k  alone.     And  what  they'll  say  ia 
Taunion— and— Clifton— and  they'll  be  sure  lo  know.     'I'bcrd'ore,  if 
everybody  thinks    I'm    properly   married    they  must  think  $o  stilL 
That's  the  only  right  you  can  do  now,  and  I'll  have  it  done.     And 
what's  more,  I  won't  be  put  aside  for  any  first  wives,  whoever  the; 
may  be.     First  or  second,  I've  got  my  rights,  and  Ml  have  ibcm  too- 
I've  got  my  position,  and  ihat,  as  I've  heard  my  father  say  buDdjr«J> 
of  times,  is  nineteenths  oflhe  law." 

"  My  dear  Caroline,  I'ld  just  cut  off  my  head  if  you  aiked  me- 
Stay  or  go,  it's  all  one  to  me.  It  isn't  ihc  police  I'm  afraid  ofmi*- 
Sullivan  won't  tell  if  it's  made  worth  his  while  to  hold  his  lonjue 
But  it'll  be  dear  now.     If  he  thinks  you  want  to  keep  it  dark  he'll  be 
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down  on  you.  It  was  lo  keep  il  from  you  I  paid  him,  and  not  from 
the  lawyers,  God  Imows.  If  it  had  been  only  for  them  I'ld  have 
beta  olf  to  America  beiiveen  quarter  day  and  (|uaiier  day  long 
ago" 

"  America  t  John — Captain  Wcsiwood,  if  you  mention  America 
ojcain  I  shall  think  you  want  to  go  iliete.  I  suppose,  then,"  she  taid 
with  a  deep  groan,  "  that  Major  Sullivjin  must  be  paid  then.  1  won't 
be  driven  lo  die  of  shame— I  should  go  mad  if  ever  Clifton  knew. 
My  poor  boy — my  poor  giti.i — to  have  their  mothet'a  fontioe  spent 
in  saving  a  base  deceiver  Tiom  gaol " 

"  Father— mother !"  broke  in  Gerald,  "  I  can't  stand  this.  You 
know  wtut's  right  lo  be  done,  of  course,  but  t  know  what  1  should  do." 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  pray  i  " 

"  Don't  think  o(  mc,  that's  all.  It's  unlucky,  but  I  don't  care  so 
long  as  father  did  nuihing  wrong—and  lie  didn't,  that's  clear.  Tom 
Harris  \Xf%  it  isn't  bigamy  any  way  if  you  don't  know  your  wife  to 
be  alive  for  »evcti  years— you  don't  know  that  for  more  than  the  last  _ 
seven  ycaiK,  anyhow  ^  so  if  I  was  you  two  V\A  get  quietly  m^cd  I 
again  in  London.  And  if  that  fellow  Sullivan  threatens  you  about 
the  first  nianiage  tell  him  to  go  about  his  business.  He  won't  tell, 
you  may  be  sure,  if  you  put  on  a  bold  face,  considering  the  part  he's 
played ;  and  if  he  did.  I'ld  thrash  him  till  he  couldn't  sund.  And 
then  rid  lell  Lord  Wendale  the  whole  siory.  He'ld  be  too  much  a 
gentleman  to  betray  you,  I'm  sure ;  and  we  mustn't  forget,  father,  that 
you  spoke  out  to  shield  an  innocent  man.  Lord  Wendale  will  thank 
you  for  saving  him  from  doing  wliat's  unjust,  and  if  l'"oniyth  is  really 
what  you  think  him  it's  our  duly  not  to  leave  Lord  Wendale  in  the 
dark  and  to  lei  no  wrong  be  done." 

"  By  Jove,  my  boy,"  said  the  Captain,  at  last  looking  up,  "  if  that 
isn't  a  grey  head  on  green  shoulders  I'm  a  Dutchman  !  There. 
Caroline,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  my  dear?  You  should  have  been 
bred  up  a  lawyer,  by  George  1 " 

"  Captain  Wesiwood,  I  won't  have  a  word  said  lo  Lord  Wendale. 
What  would  he  think  of  me?    What  is  ii  to  you,  prsy,  what  Mr. 
1      Forsyth  may  be  ?  I  should  have  thought,  after  all  that's  happened, 
I     you'ld  think  of  me  Urst  and  not  go  meddling  in  other  people's  con- 
cerns tliat's  nothing  to  you." 

"  But  mother ! "  Gerald  began.     "  Just  think  " 

"  1  have  thought.  And  I  won't  have  it  done.  All  the  rest  you 
say  is  just  what  I'd  thought  of  myself  if  you  had  given  me  a  chance 
of  saying  it,  but  I  won't  be  shamed  before  Lord  Wendale.  John,  I'll 
never  forgive  you  if  you  do  any  such  thing.     I  won't  be  righted  if  it's 
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only  to  be  shamed  before  the  «i»tocracy  and  talked  about  betnnd'; 
my  back  to  all  Lord  Wcnditlc's  friends.  No — I  won't  hare  it. 
Where  there's  smoke  there's  lire,  and  it  doesn't  follow  that  Major 
Sullivan's  wrong  about  Fors)'th  because  he  was  right  about  you. 
What's  Forsyth  to  me  ?  And  tJierurore,  if  he's  notliing  to  roe,  hc'i 
nothing  to  you." 

"  There.  Gerald."  said  ihc  Capuin,  who  sccnlcd  the  sweet  savoi 
of  reconciliation,  "  don't  vex  your  poor  mother  now.  Well  find  soi 
way  of  letting  Lord  Wen<Iale  know  about  Forsyth,  never  feat — all 
good  time." 

Gerald  shook  his  head— he  knew  what  was  meant  by  his  ralh< 
good  lime.  If  anything  went  wrong  to-morrow  he  suspected  that;^ 
under  his  mother's  inllticnce,  the  good  time  would  fall  somewhere 
about  the  Greek  Kalends. 

"  I'll  see  about  thai,  father,  and  111  take  care  that  ttothing  shall  be 
known  aluiut  you,  if  my  mother  won't  have  it  so.  Good  night, 
father — good  night,  mother."  He  kissed  his  mother  and  grasped  bii 
father's  hand.  "All  will  be  well,  never  fear,"  he  said  bruvcly,  tbou^ 
he  fell  the  tears  in  his  eyes.     "  God  bless  you  both,  and  all  of  you." 

"  God  bless  _!'<'«,  my  boy."  said  the  Capuin.  "Say  >'ou  forgive  me— 
that's  all." 

Gerald  felt  that  it  was  himself  who  needed  pudon.  But  he  could; 
not  trust  himself  to  say  more,  and  hurried  off  to  sec  after  Toitt' 
Harris's  breakfast  next  morning,  and  to  write  Firefly  yet  one  more 
farewell. 

foor  Olympia  seemed  being  forgotten  by  all — as  completely  as 
that  imknown  girl  against  whom  Gerald  had  brushed  at  tlic  door  of 
his  hotel. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Though  on  the  anvil  of  Ihy  wrath  "twM  laid. 
On  no  lebellious  sIceI  Ihy  hammer  played  ; 
My  heart's  puie  golJ,  by  furnace  fiics  set  free, 
Wat  beaten  to  a  saving  thicid  far  tbcc. 

LORB  Wewdalk  was  first  in  the  field — not  because  Gerald  WeM- 
wood  was  recreant,  but  because  Tom  Harris,  unused  to  rising  at  four 
in  the  morning,  was  a  little  laiy. 

It  was  to  a  large  tract  of  waste  ground,  far  enough  beyond  the  £« 
west  of  London  to  be  scattered  with  furze  and  broom,  that  the  Bu' 
had  come  to  fire  his  pistol  in  the  air.  So  far  from  feeling  My 
rancour  towards  his  opponent,  he  would  have  gladly  wadied  IM 
hands   ol  the  whole  business,   which  had   now   become  merely ' 
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■Toublcsomc  duty.  He  had  almost  forgotten  the  cause  in  the  fright  of 
yesterday,  and  did  not  carry  with  him  to  the  ground  the  light  heart 
which  luul  led  him  into  the  ufliiir. 

He  was  first,  but  Gerald  and  Tom  Harris  were  not  very  long  after 
lime.  After  the  u.sual  <:ourtcsics  proper  lo  such  ceremonious  occa- 
Gion^  had  been  duly  exchanged,  Gerald  said— 

"  My  lord,  I  have  something  lo  say  to  you  privately  before  we 
begin.  No,  Tom,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we've  come  for, 
iknd  it  won't  take  five  minutes — we  shall  both  be  ready  by  the  liine 
you've  measured  the  groand," 

"  It's  very  ineyular,"  jaid  Mr.  Hanri»,  who  tiood  upon  his  dignity 
as  a  second.  "  What  you  luvc  to  say  to  the  L-^arl  of  Wendale  ought 
to  go  through  me." 

"  N 00 sense— didn't  I  tell  you  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair? 
Will  your  lordship  let  mc  have  a  minute's  talk  with  you  about  a  very 
private  matter  indeed  f" 

"  By  all  means,  Mr.  Westwood,"  said  Lord  Wendnle.  "  And  if  it 
ends  in  x  settlement  of  this  foolish  business  I  shan't  be  sorry,  I 
asmn^  you.  We  will  walk  to  that  furze  bush  and  baek,  and  you  can 
tell  me  as  we  go  along.  Am  I  riglil  in  supposing  it  is  about  your 
cousin.  Miss  Westwood?" 

"  No,  my  lord.  Bui  there's  something  you  ought  to  know,  and  I 
couldn't  let  anything  happen  lo  me  without  relieving  ray  mind.  1 
hear  that  Mr.  Forsyth  is  reported  to  be  a  forger.  I  happen  to 
know — quite  on  my  own  account — thai  it  is  very  likely  there  is 
tomcthing  about  Mr.  Forsjth  that  will  surprise  you." 

Lord  Wendale  turned  pale.  "You  are  quite  right— Mr.  Forsyth 
is  Francis  the  Forger.  Tliank  you  for  telling  me,  Mr.  Westwood,  if  it 
b  meant  as  a  warning,  but  I  knew  it  before,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
it  has  vexed  me  that  such  a  discovery  has  been  made  about  a  man  of 
his  position  and— and— my  own  friend." 

It  was  clear  that  Sullivan  had  earned  his  three  thousand  pounds. 

"Then  your  lordship  will  be  all  the  more  pleased  if  it  should  turn 
out — that — in  short  " — Gerald  was  never  good  at  a  long  story— 
"  people  seem  to  think  Mr.  Forsyth  may  be  the  Lord  Calmont  who 
was  lost  in  America  come  back  in  disguise." 

"People?  What  people?  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Westwood? 
Forsyth  the  lost  Lord  Calmont  !— well,  that  would  be  something  tike 
a  fairy  tale.  I  know  that  when  any  distinguished  man  gets  lost  there 
arc  always  plenty  of  people  to  believe  in  his  return.  It  may  be  so  at 
Bcckfield  for  auglii  I  know — indeed,  1  believe  there  is  some  gossip  of 
the  kiad.     Vou  wiU  remember,  no  doubt,  that,  in  legendary  history. 
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VrcAcntV  Bartxuossa,  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  Cliarlcs  ihe  Bold  o) 
Burgundy,  William  Tell  —nay,  even  King  Artliur,  are  supposed  ncva 
to  have  died,  luid  tliat  at  any  moment  ihey  may  reapfiear  in  the  wtxld 
But  thai  Forsyth  of  all  men  should  bi:  idcniiticd  with  my  lost  uode— 
I  shall  write  an  vxsay  on  the  development  of  the  greater  myth  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  so  singulu  an  lUustratioo,  It  ii  highly 
interesting,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Wettwood,  once  more,  for  adding 
ao  curioui  a  specimen  of  mythology  to  my  collection.  With  a  view  to 
tracing  the  myth  lo  its  source,  may  I  ask  you  who  are  the  '  people' 
from  whom  you  heard  such  a  tale  "i" 

*■  Well,  my  lord,  I  should  have  said  I  got  my  aotion  from  putting 
things  togeiher,  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  then  you  tell  rae  this  on  your  own  responsibility?" 

"Altogether,  my  lord." 

"  It  is  very  ingenious  of  you,  Mr.  Wcstwood,"  said  the  Earl, 
assuming  the  same  light  lone.     "  What  things  have  you  put  together  f 
This  ia  more  curioua  stilL" 

"  Only  thai  hearing  my  father  once  knew  a  man  named  Francis  in 
South  America,  where  Lord  Calmoot  weot  to,  ajid  this  Forsyth  being 
Francis  and  being  punished  for  writing  Lord  Calmont's  name,  1 
thought  your  lordship  might  like  to  inquire  into  it,  that's  alL" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Westwood,  I  don't  knuw  how  to  express  my  gratitadc 
for  the  interest  you  are  pleased  to  lake  in  my  concerns.  Does  yont 
father.  Captain  Westwood,  know  of  your  togcnuityf  or  of  your  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  it?" 

"No,  my  lord.  It  is  my  own  suspicion.  My  father  could  tell 
nothing  more." 

hojd  Wendale  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Sullivan  had  decidedly  earned 
his  three  thousand  pounds, 

"  Seriously,  Mr.  Westwood,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  You  have  shown 
more  than  common  chivalry  in  thinking  of  the  affairs  of  your  opponent 
on  an  occasion  when  most  men  have  enough  to  do  to  think  of  their 
own.  You  are  in  the  navy,  I  believe  ?  In  that  ca*c,  if  we  both 
come  out  of  this  mess  with  whole  skins — and  I  have  a  very  Btrong 
idea  chat  you  will — I  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  I  have  the  higlic5t 
respect  for  Captain  Westwood,  and  I  now  extend  the  same  respect  to 
you.  I  trust  that  such  enemies  as  we  may  end  in  becoming  good 
friends." 

"Then,  if  anything  should  happen  to  me — or  In  any  case — your 
lordship  will  inquire  into  the  matter  ?  Mr.  Forsyth  may  not  care  for 
the  title,  but  it  would  be  terrible  to  give  a  bad  name  to  an  lasoccat 
man  and  your  own  father's  brother  besides." 
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"  Mf  dear  sir  I  Certainly  not.  I  tell  you  the  story  »  simply 
absurd  I  should  be  ashatacd  to  look  into  such  an  old  woman's  ule; 
Just  as  though  the  fellow  wouldo't  have  told  his  story  long  ago  if  he 
ha<l  anything  to  tell— and  a  convict  too.  Come — 1  see  the  );round 
is  iDcaxuied — they  will  think  wc  arc  trying  to  shirk  if  we  doii'C  get  it 
over." 

"  Your  lordship  will  not  inquire,  then  ?" 

'•  Bah !  Come.  This  is  folly  and  waste  ol  tiroc.  I  should  not 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I  d^re  say  you  are  right,  my  lord,  but  I  can't  feel  sure  I'm 
wrong.  I  dare  say  it  scents  absurd  to  you,  but  you  would  be  sorry  if 
it  some  day  turned  out  thai  it  isn't  abstiid.  It  ought  to  b<.-  looked 
isto — it  would  be  awful  to  think  of  if  one  ran  the  chance  of  letting 
an  Innocent  man  lose  his  good  name.  I'll  look  into  the  matter 
myself,  and  let  your  lordship  know,  Just  to  make  sure  that  justice 
ii  done." 

"  What  ?  You  mean  thai  if  I  do  not  inquire  into  this  folly  you 
will  ?  '■ 

"  I  must,  my  lord.  If  you  think  ifs  such  nonsense  that  you  won't 
inquire  it's  the  only  thing  I  can  do." 

Lord  Wendalc  smiled  strangely;  he  felt,  though  falsely,  as  if  the 
honest  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  reading  him  through. 

"And  what  wi!l  you  do?" 

"  I  must  find  out  all  my  father  knows.  I  must  get  to  the  bottom 
of  th.»t  fellow  Sullivan,  whom  I  advise  your  lordship  not  to  trust  too 
far.     1  must  find  out  all  I  can  about  Forsyth.     I'hai's  all  I  can  do." 

"And  enough  loo,"  thought  the  E^rl,  feeling  himself  lost  if  this 
cnogedc  young  sailor,  the  only  honest  man  who  knew  too  much,  put 
bis  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  The  Capt:tin  was  safe  if  left  alone  and 
kept  from  knowing  the  niissmg  link,  and  Sullivan  had  been  made 
KCUTc  He  saw  that  no  bribes  or  threats  or  mystification  would  avail 
here.  Gerald,  in  fact,  was  simply  trying  to  save  his  feeble  hearted 
father  &om  committing  a  wrong  without  drawing  his  name  into  the 
affair. 

"  You  are  sure  that  your  father  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  talc  ?  " 
asked  Lord  Wendale  in  a  voice  as  strange  as  his  smile. 

"Nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you." 

"  Mr.  Westwood,"  said  the  Earl  after  a  pause,  "  yourgood  will  shall 
not  be  thrown  aw;iy.     I  will  inijuire." 

"  You  will  ?   Then  I  have  done  my  duty.     I  am  ready  now." 

The  two  were  placed :  and  while  Gerald's  nerves  grew  calm  a 
paleness  that  looked  like  livid  fear  came  over  the  face  of  the  Earl. 
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He  was  one  of  the  deadest  shots  in  Engluid,  and  be  foond  himsd^ 
with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  standing  only  twen^  paces  in  front 
of  the  only  man  of  whom  he  felt  afraid.  If  Genld  lived,  he  was  in 
the  power  of  an  honest  man. 

His  mind  was  a  tempest  of  temptation.  It  was  a  fkir  duel,  and  he 
had  a  right  in  honour  to  kill  There  was  no  need  to  make  an  effort 
to  be  calm — he  might  safely  leave  it  to  the  tempter  who  stood  bedde 
him  to  dinct  his  eyes  and  to  steady  his  hand.  He  and  Gerald  were 
to  fire  together.  Tom  Harris  counted  "  One — two — three,"  and  the 
signal  fell.  Gerald's  pistol  was  pointed  carelessly  and  only  towards 
the  Earl  to  save  the  appearance  of  firing  wide — that  of  Lord  Wendale 
pointed  straight  and  low. 

The  two  shots  rang  out  and  were  followed  by  a  shrill  cxj.  Neitiiei 
of  the  opponents  had  (alien.  Gerald  and  the  two  sectMHls  lan 
forward,  and  lifted  up  die  unlooked-for  victim  of  Lord  Wendale't 
ball.  FireSy  had  dropped  from  the  skies  just  in  time  to  be  ha 
hero's  shield, 

"  There,  Gerald,"  she  managed  to  whisper  when,  lyir^  in  his  arms, 
she  first  opened  her  eyes,  "  you  will  not  be  jealous  now  t " 

(To  be  cotuiuded  next  moaik^ 


"Barry  Cornwall." 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS,  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS, 

AND  CONTEMPORARY  NOTES. 

BY  S.R.TOWNSHEHO  MAYER. 

AU,  oil  ar«  |;ane,  the  old  ramllkr  facet. — CJUitis  lami. 

fjlf^iv  chnirman  comes  and  drags  mc  out  at  three  o'docti 
daily  at  present — my  only  cliancc  of  leaving  my 
room  until  I  pass  out  on  men's  shoulders."  This 
was  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Bryan  Waller 
FroctM,  buuiii^;  date  the  6tli  of  October.  ift68.  On  the  4th  oi 
October,  11^74,  the  jiuet  died. 

The  fame  of  "  Barry  Cornwall "  eclipsed  that  of  Br)-an  Waller 
Procter,  ai  Charles  Lamb  foresaw  wlien  he  wrote .  - 

Let  hite  or  grosser  heatt  ilieir  (tjaiama  maik 
Under  the  viiur  of  a  borrawcJ  U4'ne  1 
Let  thingi  eschew  the  light  deietving  bUme: 
No  came  hast  thou  la  blu<h  for  Iliy  tweet  (ask. 
'*  Marcian  Colonaa  "  is  a  clainly  book, 
And  ihy  "  SlcUma  Talc  "  may  boldly  paii. 
Thy  "Dicaiii "  'bovc  M,  in  which,  as  in  a  glast, 
Un  the  gir«t  world'b  antique  glodcs  wc  may  look. 
No  lon^r.  Ilien,  »s  "  lowly  lubititule 
Factor,  or  Procter,  for  mother's  gains," 
Suffc  the  admiring  world  lo  be  deceived  ; 
Lesi  ihou  thyself,  by  los!  of  fame  bereaved. 
Lament  (uo  lale  the  lo^il  prize  oflhy  pains, 
And  heavenly  tunes  pi|)ed  through  an  alien  llute> 

\  curious  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  .issunied  name.  Moore 
writes  in  bis  journal,  on  July  9lh,  1S19,  "Went  to  breakfast  with 
Rogers.  ...  I  was  mentioning  the  poems  lately  published  by  Barry 
Cornwall,  which  had  been  sent  to  me  by  their  author :  and  that  on 
my  calling  at  the  publishers' "  [C.  and  J.  Oilier]  "  to  leave  my  card  for 
him  I  was  told  his  real  name  was  Procter,  but  that  '  being  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  name  made  free  with  in  the 
reviews."  '  I  suppose,"  said  Lulirell,  '  he  is  of  opinion  -/ui  ngn  habd 
in  crumaii  luat  in  eorpore  I '  These  poems,  by  the  wray,  are  filll  of 
original  ulent." 
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The  "  fortune  "  was  a  cliitncra,  and  llie  theory-  buUt  upon  it  &Ils  lo 
the  ground.  Moreover,  Proctcr'E  lirst  poeiuK  did  not  appesi  under  the  I 
Bignatureof"  Barry  Cornwall."  (hough  his  first  volume  (lid.  Jcrdtnsays  " 
in  his  "Autobit^raphy"  that  the  Literary  Gautle  had  no  mof e  constant 
and  prolific  supporter  than  Procter,  and  sdds  : — "  His  6rsi  appear- 
ance in  print  wa-i,  ss  far  as  I  atn  awue,  in  No.  45,  Nov.  19,  iSt;. 
It  was  signed  with  the  initials  of  liis  real  name,  and  not '  Barry  Con- 
wall/ since  so  deservedly  popular.  .  .  .  It  was  some  lime  before  he 
adopted  the  signature  by  which   he  u  so   well  known,  and   hii 
numerous  charming  productions  which  appeared  in  the  Gamu  were 
signed  'B.'or'W.,'or'0.'or'X.y.Z,'"(VoLIlI.  p.  1^0)  Itisnotke- 
ablc  ilut  some  of  Procter's  contributions  to  the  LiUrarj  Gattlt 
showed  great  satirical  power — a  faculty  he  rarely  exercised.     1  inaf  fl 
add  that  some  of  the  most  passionate  and  brilliant  of  his  shorter^ 
poems  appeared  under  the  signature  "  Z."  in  tlic  Monihiy  Chrsnidt 
when  edited  by  Bulwer  l.yllon.     I  write  from  luemory;  but  I  be> 
lieve  the  years  were  i8ji)-4i. 

The  real  reason  for  tiie  pseudanyin  wag  that  inlellcctuat  reserve 
and  sensitiveness  which  inllucnccil  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life; 
helping,  undoubtedly,  to  give  his  poetry  lis  delicate  and  subtle  rdinfr 
ment,  but  secluding  the  puel  from  much  admiring  and  cnthusia.«icfl 
sympathy  such  as  he  would  have  exulted  and  expanded  in.  Yet 
who,  knowing  anything  of  that  gentle  and  generous  nature,  that  pure 
and  earnest  mind,  that  playful  and  tender  fancy,  could  have  wishtdW 
one  trait  absent,  or  thought  that  to  alter  a  single  particular  ivould  Dot 
have  been  to  injure  the  whole?  As  tilings  were  Procter's  circle  was 
almost  exclusively  a  literary  one,  which  contracted  willi  respect  to 
intimates  as  time  progressed,  but  had,  at  one  period  or  another, 
included  nearly  every  man  or  woman  whose  name  is  &mous  in 
literature  and  arL 

Byron  was  in  some  sense  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  warm  vA 
affectionate  admiration,  and  Procter  was  satisfied  that  he  should  remain 
so.  The  supercilious  patronage  extended  on  one  side  was  met  on  the 
otiier  by  the  instinctive  recoil  of  fastidiously  delicate  taitc  and 
independent  spirit.  Byron  wrote  to  Murray  £mm  Ravenna  iB 
January,  i8ai  : — 

I  just  see  by  the  papen  of  (jalignani  ihat  there  it  a  new  xn^eAf  of  kiu' 
expcctntion  hy  Bany  Cornwill.  Of  whit  I  have  >e»d  of  fail  wotki  I  JikcJ  1*' 
■■  Dramatic  Sketche*,"  but  thought  his  ■'  Sirilbn  Story  "  and  "  Mariiui  Coloon"." 
in  rhyme,  qiute  spoilt  by  I  know  not  what  affettaliiiii  of  W<itil»worth,»ndMo<ir(. 
and  myself,  sU  mixed  up  into  a.  \i\niV  at  cUaos.  I  iliiiik  him  very  likely  to  pradiKC 
a  good  tragedy  if  he  Veei^  10  a  naXaiaX  sVi'w,  »».i  wA  V™1 '■"^»* \» Iwt '*''' 
Cjuinades  for  an  sudieocc. 
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An  impassable  barrier  of  tasic,  of  feeling,  and  of  character 
Mporatcd  these  two  mcu.  My  father-in-law  (Mr.  John  Watson 
Dalby)  reminds  me  of  Piocier  speakin);,  so  recently  as  iS68,  of 
Byron's  poetry  with  a  severity  of  censure  moKi  imusu&l  in  him, 
concluding  with  a  tconiful  "//^  writes  tragedy  1" 

In  1830,  Talfourd  lulls  us.  Charles  Lamb  "welcomed  in  the 
author  of  '  l>rRmalic  Scenes,'  who  chose  to  appear  in  print  as  tiarry 
Cornwall,  a  spint  most  congenial  with  lib  own  in  its  serious  moods — 
oae  whose  genius  he  had  assisted  to  impel  towards  its  kindred 
models,  the  great  dcaitiatiits  of  Kliiaheth's  lime,  and  in  whose  siit:- 
cess  he  received  the  first  and  best  reward  of  the  efforts  he  had 
made  to  inspire  a  taste  for  those  old  masters  of  humanity."  In  his 
celebrated  "  IjMter  to  Southey,"  in  the  tonJoti  Mogiiaine  for  October, 
1833.  I^mb  himself  speaks  of "  Procter,  candid  and  affectionate  as 
bis  own  poetry." 

Among  Lamb's  correspondence  will  be  found  several  charming 
tetters  to  Proi:ter,  including  one  especially  amusing,  in  which  he 
taxes  his  young  friend's  professional  acumen  by  putting  a  highly 
involved  case  of  inheritance  for  his  opinion  concerning  imaginary 
property  left  to  l^amb  by  a  purely  imaginsiry  aunt.  This  is  followed 
by  a  request  for  some  verses  (or  the  album  of  "a  girl  of  gold.  Six 
lines — make  'cm  eight — signed  'Barry  C  They  need  not  be  vcty 
good,  as  I  chiefly  want  'em  as  a  foil  to  mine.  .  .  .  The  lines  may 
come  before  the  law  question,  as  that  canaot  be  determined  before 
Hilary  Term,  and  I  wish  your  deliberate  judgment  on  tliaL  The 
other  may  lie  llimsy  and  ^iipeilicial."  The  "  girl  of  gold  "  was  Emma 
Isola,  afterwards  Mrs.  Moxon,  and  still  living. 

The  l.^s^  dinner  parly  Lamb  attended  was  at  the  house  of  Talfourd, 
where  Bairon  I'icld.  John  Forstcr,  and  Procter  met  him.  Procter's 
was  one  of  the  names  murmured  by  Lamb  on  his  deaih-bed  in  the 
December  of  1834  ;  and  Procter  wrote  the  affectionate  tribute  to  the 
rnemur)'  of  I..ainb  which  appeared  in  the  Alhtnaum  of  January  34, 

I^gh  Htint  was  known  to  Procter  even  before  I.Amb.  I  find  no 
record  of  the  date  of  their  first  becoming  acquainted  in  Hunt's 
"Autobiography";  but  among  his  unpublished  correspondence  given 
to  me  in  1873  by  his  son  Thornton  there  is  a  copy  of  a  note  from 
Hunt  to  Procter,  daied  November  7,  1818.  It  merely  postpones 
a  dinner  engagemirnt,  but  shows  how  early  the  two  poets,  so  well 
fitted  for  fricndshi|i,  had  become  friends.  In  March,  i8t<i,  H-utA 
wrote  to  Mrs.  SheiJey  (then  in  Italy) : — "  1  ha.vc  aV^o  TOa.i«  a  nw^ 
p/casani  acquaintance  in  a  young  mail  of  the  name  ol  Yio'tt.ex,'*'^** 
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viis.  a  little  boy  at  Harrow  wh«n  Lord  Byroa  was  there,  ind  <rha 
wrote  the  verses  in  the  '  Pocket  Book '  signed  '  P.  R.'    Albeit  bred 
up  ID  difTerent  notions,  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  Shelley's  book,  and 
has  a  fund  or|;oodnessand  good  taste  in  ^ncnil."    Procter  evidently 
appreciated  Hunt  ax  a  poet  and  oonsitlted  his  judgntent  on  poeti' 
matters  very  early;    for  I   have  a  letter  of  his   to   Hunt  dat 
March   ij,   1819.  requesting  to  have  returned  by  the  "Iwopen 
pout  the  two  sketches  cniiilcd  '  Angelo.*    I  have  an  idea."  he  conti- 
nues, "of  altering  Oic  sketch,  and  unless  I  have  it  my  purpose  will 
cool,    .     .     I   purpose  coufining    the   first  scene   entirely  to  the 
subject  of  his  Nupematuial  mailers  (>>.,  excluding  all  about  a  certain 
General  Abdallah)  and  to  let  it  terminate  with  his  dauithter's  death.; 
I'he  second  scene  is  a  mere  monologue,  but  as  I  like  it,  notwii 
standing  it«  extravagance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  dovetail  it  someh< 
with  the  lirst  scene.     If  you  can /wj/ run  your  eye  over  it  before  y 
put  on  an  envelope  I  shall  be  f{lnd-"     Hunt's  departure  for  Italy  to 
Join  the  Shelleys  and  Ityron  caused  a  break  in  the  intimacy.     Before 
giving  some  of  the  cliaracteristic  and  as  yet  unpublished  letters  which 
passed  between  Procter  and  Hunt  after  the  lattcr's  return  to  Englai 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  condense  a  very  minute  description  of  Proci 
at  this  time  by  P.  C  P.iimore,  as  well  as  references  to  an  eveni 
which  happened  during  Hunt's  absence.     Speaking  of  the  social 
galhcringsat  the  "  Southampton"  demcribed  by  Ha:tlilt  in  his  essay  00 
"Coffee-house    Politicians"  in    "  Tsblc  Talk,"    Mr.   Paimore  »ays: 
"Three  or  four  individuals  used  to  form  part  of  those    pleasant 
sym/wsii.    .    .    The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  the  amiable 
and  gifted  Barry  CoinwaU.     He  used  seldom  to  grace  our  simple 
feasts,  but  when  he  did  look  in  everything  went  off  the  better  for 
his  presence ;    for  besides  Haalitt  being  fond  of  his  sociely,  and 
thinldng  so  highly  of  his  talents  as  always  to  talk  his  best  when 
Procter  was  one  of  the  talkers,  there  is  an  endeaiing  something  in  the 
personal  manner  of  that  exquisite  writer,  an  appearance  of  gentle  and 
genial  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  talks,  which 
has  the  effect  of  exciting  towards  him  that  persona]  interest  frooi 
which  it  seems  itself  to  spring.     In  Procter  Hazlitt  always  found  * 
man  of  fine  and  delicate  intellectual  pretensions,  who  was  nevertheless 
eager  and  pleased  to  listen  to  all  the  insignificant  dekiits  of  hb  daily 
life,  which  so  often  made  the  fa^'ourite  theme  of  his  conversation,  and 
seemed  to  ordinary  hearers  utter    commonplace ;    but  fron)  which 
Haxlitt  used  to  extract  materia!  for  subtle  theories  of  the  humaa 
character  or  themes  Jot  coiwe-jTO^  ite^feoa'^vtA  -wvudotn  of  the 
piuest    morality.      To   PiQ««t  ani  \n  twSB  liRH*  V'wwjeyi  w?^^ 
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Hazlitt  could  venture  to  relate  tn  all  their  endless  details  thoiie  'aflairs 
of  the  hean '  in  one  of  which  his  head  was  always  engaged,  and 
which  happily  (with  one  fatal  exception)  always  evaporated  in  that 
toleriiMiul)Ie  talk  about  them  of  which  he  was  so  strangely  fond." 

"  Strangely  fond,"  indeed  t  In  speaking  of  Hazliit  recently  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Utilbjr  Procter  said:  "William  Hazlitt  wai  the  moti  brilliant, 
the  keenest  critic  England  ever  possessed — but  the  strangest  man  t " 

Perhaps,  however,  a  secret  sympathy  unsuspected  by  Patmorc, 
which  Piocin  would  not  profane  by  words,  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
toleration.  Real  love  in  ourselves  makes  us  bear  with  even  the 
semblance  of  love  in  others ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  Procter  was  for 
many  fvxn  devoted  lo  one  passion,  not  destined,  like  poor  Hazlltt's 
for  his  "Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  to  evaporate  in  interminable  Ulk, 
but  to  become  the  abiding  blessing  of  hti  home.  Returning  to 
Moore's  Diary,  we  read  under  the  date  ApKI  ii,  1813  : — "  Rogers 
fixed  for  me  to  meet  Barry  Cornwall  (Mr.  Procter)  at  his  house ;  a 
gentle,  amiabk'.niannered  person  in  very  ili-heallh.  which  ha*  delayed 
his  marriage  with  a  pcisoo  he  has  long  been  in  love  with  ;  she,  too, 
■n  invalid ;  and  somebody  the  other  day  described  the  two  lovers 
supping  together  at  nine  o'clock  on  water  gruel,"  Not  much  longer 
was  the  maniage  delayed.  In  1835  Lamb  writes  to  Leigh  Hunt : — 
"  Barry  Cornwall  has  at  last  carried  the  pretty  A.  S.  They  arc  just 
in  tlie  treacle-moon.  Hope  it  won't  clog  his  wings— ^awm,  we  used 
to  say  at  school." 

The  lady  of  Procter's  choice  could  afford  to  sniilc  at  these  playful 
impcrtincaccs.  She  was  Miss  Skepper,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Basil 
Montagu,  by  her  first  marriage ;  and  all  the  wide  circle  of  her 
husband's  friends  paid  ready  homaj^e  to  her  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments. Monckton  Milnes  [Lord  Houghton]  dedicated  his  "  Life  of 
Keats  "  to  her  as  "  a  poet's  wife,  a  poet's  mother,  and  herself  o( 
many  poets  the  fretjuent  theme  and  valued  friend."  In  the  same 
biography,  after  saymg  that  Keats  had  become  "intimate  with  Mr. 
Basil  Montagu  and  his  distinguished  family,"  Monckton  Milnes  quotes 
from  Mrs.  Procter  an  admirable  pen  and  ink  portrait  of  Keats.  She 
was  celebrated  among  all  who  knew  her  for  her  acute  perception 
of  likeness,  and  many  artists  and  sculptors  have  sought  the  help  of 
b*r  criticism  during  the  progress  of  their  works. 

As  an  instance  within  my  ow-n  knowledge,  Mr.  Joseph  Durham, 
R.A.,  consulted  her  when  executing  his  bust  of  Leigh  Hunt  for  the 
mcnwrial  over  the  grave  of  the  latter  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

Some  of  Procter's  most  exquisite  snaVches  oi  aoTi?,f««»i&i*s.w^ 
to  bis  wife  and  childrea.     Biography   so   oiwu  \>as  Wj  \m&w*-  ** 
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uncongenial  marriages  of  men  or  letiers,  th*t  I  nuy  be  p«fdoaed 
having  dwelt  a  tittle  upon  the  happiness  of  Procter's  domestie  lift 

The  intimacy  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  I*rocter  was  renewed  after" 
the  formcr'K  rclum  from  Italy  in  iS>5,  and  soon  grew  into  ui 
affectionate  and  unclouded  friendship,  maintained  as  long  as  Lei^ 
Hunt  lived,  and  tenderly  treasured  in  the  memory  of  the  survivor. 
I'he  following  original  letter,  in  my  possesion,  is  among  the  ejtiUtM 
of  iliose  I  have  referred  lo  : — 

Hisbgite — near  lh«  Grove, 

July  ij  IThnnday),  iSrt. 

Mt  Duaji  pNoCTBa.— It  it  a  mooitraiu  thine  <'»■  I  l">^*c  cot  Kcn  to*  I 
lone.  I  'l'"  willinf;  lo  hope  Ihal  a  llllle  of  Ihe  monitrouly  b  oa  youi  ude,  it 
nnci  httviiii!  Mktd  nic  why  I  am  to  monslrnaii  mytrK;  bnl  be  llul  »  tt  nuy, 
DKintrlrflut  I  ini,  or  ratlicr  m.  mtfr.itu,  «»  (hey  tpcit  it  of  oltl,  wliich  it  nad 
more  charily,  woiidrrcyed,  and  tyllabical ;  antl  munsteroiu  1  will  continiw  m 
longer.  Be  it  koown  to  you  ihen,  Ihu  here  i*  •  itolJea  opporiunity  far  yon  Ia 
behave  like  n  humane  Chriitian,  and  heap  cobIi  or  liie  on  my  bead— nadictite 
charity,  — unnppeuahlc  foigivenrai.  Cliarlci  Limb  and  his  oiler  come  to  diint 
tci  with  me  lo-inoiiow  af.trnoim  at  five — dinner  being  prohibticd  him  by  thai 
■■KCODd  conscience  "  of  bit,  a*  he  calls  ber.  Well ;— to  meet  and  be  bcadfied 
wiih  (he  sighl  of  Chatln  Lamb  eomn  Mi.  Athentone,  author  or  lonie  fKiemi 
wbi<h  you  bsvc  moil  probably  heard  of:  and  u  pocK,  like  lovcn.  can  ne*cFh>*r 
one  beatiAc  vision  bet  Ihey  dciire  anolher,  1  no  soono  mention  font  ninw. 
than  he  begs  me  Tot  God't  aake  to  let  him  have  a  light  of  yatt.  I^ay  irntify  n. 
all  if  you  can.  Whclbcr  you  can  oi  not,  I  »hill  take  an  early  opjwrlanily  i 
Ijjvin;;  you  a  I'luk  in  myself,  and  would  have  done  no  now  but  am  jircvrnid 
beyond  help. 

liaxljtt  bai  ^avx  Xn  France,  and  is  lo  wrrle  ■  life  of  Bonaparte.     Don 
Piorler  ever  go  .nbroad  ?    I  mean,  as  far.  for  initance,  W  ilighgate.     Tbcrc  : 

lomc  ladiei  here  wbo  have  been  in  London. — Yonn  ever,  my  dear 
very  sincerely, 

Lit  I  OH  Hoira. 
Mr.  Patmore,  whom  I  believe  yon  havg  m«t,  will  b«  with  U. 

To  this  Procter  replied  : — 

15,  Bedford  Sqaire,  July  17,  iSa6.] 

Mv  Dkah  Hunt, — I  did  not  come  to  you.  >c<me  days  a^  pursuant  lo  1 
invitation,  because  in  truih  I  did  not  receive  youi  noie  till  jubt  at  the  time  tb 
you  bad  appointed  for  my  being  at  Highijaie.     I  had  (hen  to  dine  and  iravtl  I 
HighgQle,   which   (considering   (hat  the  slagea  gu  only  frum  hour  lo  houifl 
could   not    have     accomplished    till    about    eiglil    o'clock.       This   irmld    hi* 
narrowed  (he  evening  10  about  Iwo  houn  1    and  «>  1  deleiTed  coming. 

I  design,  liowcvci,  tatcwaiil  myself  foi  ihii  aliEtincnceby  eomin)*  [o  yon  xan^ 
loioc  aflerooon— some  day  pciha(<s  when  you  eipecl  other  people,  as  (hat  vdl 
enable  nic  to  stay  bcyoi](l  your  Ijsl  sUge  coach  hour,  which  is  a  (00  <al)y  iM- 
Tell  me  when  you  give  btead-an<l-builer  und  tea  lo  yourfticndi,  and  look  sol  Ax 
me  al  three  or  lour  o'uV<cV,.  My  wife  ihankt  you  for  yonr  recollection  of  kfi 
but  she  is  nlloecllicinlirisfliexavVotive.  Xwi, -«\!u'a»ii\a&v>miAY  little  peep'' 
about  you,  will  know  tAiat  ttiii  w  ver(  p»n!oW 
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Have  yon  *ettt  tb«  MricitoiE  of  Charles  L&ml)  i  I  wenl  into  the  «)uip  of  ■ 
prititscllcr  |«hon>  I  know)  and  icmonttnled  wilh  him  on  the  bcinuiuneu  of 
MlliaK  tuch  •  libd  ;  but  lie  *(tcin|itnJ  to  juNlity  hlmtelf  by  U)'iri);  (I14I  il  wu  not 
tntcodod  M  *  piMs  or  tcaniUt  or  libel,  hut  It  tin  done  by  an  acijuaintsnce  or 
C.  L.,  «Ik)  did  not  itUemd  to  lilwl  him — and  Jinally  Ihil  he  liitl  tolJ  &I1  the  (opira 
he  bid  of  lhi«  celebrated  ctilic  and  euayisl. 

Have  T"U  alio  teen  a  print  iHwiTating  that  pteity  iloiy  of  the  "  Venetun 
Gid"  [by  Leigh  Hunt]  whicli  appealed  in  Ihe  tudKotari  She  Ja  lepmenUd 
nttia£  under  a  tice  wilh  a  euiIai  in  lier  hand,  and  wilh  a  face  hiU  of  tadnni, 
Pethapa  you  wLII  laltr  the  Irnubtc  of  >lTi>|!|>lnj;  me  a  id.  fail  nolt  at  j'uur  olilioit 
Oppottonity  lu  tay  whctlin  you  Iuve  necn  the  luKl  print  or  not— u.  if  you  have 
poi,  I  tetcrve  to  myiclf  (he  pleasure  of  iiendtn)-  it  10  you.  J  g/A  the  only  two 
itial  were  Uft  at  Ihe  pubtishcn*. 

I  hope  you  aie  all  well  at  llighgale,  and  Ihal  yon  do  not  neglect  the  Naiad*  (if 
lh«re  be  anv  oq  10  high  a  ipot)  for  Ibe  Lares.    For  myself.  I  am  alto£cllicr 

abandoned  to  law,    I  read  Doihing  but tvrriK ■•  from  nljjhi  lltl  laom, 

from  mora  till  dewy  eve,"  every  bommcc's  day.  Now  and  then  I  read  a  rhyme 
indecd^-toine  onee  a  month  or  to,  when  the  moon  i^  full :  ami  1  must  confeu 
llut  it  iound*  tiwcelly  and  pleatanlly— like  (he  nlghlin^jle  (11  the  Arabian  bud 
^althoniib  I  do  not  choote  to  quote  Mi.  Wordiwurtli,  whu  liu  been  Lowthering 
•faia  al  the  Wnlmoteland  election). 

Will  you  let  me  know  when  yoo  neit  trip  London wardi  ? — 1  do  notuiually  get 
home  till  four  o'clock,  but  I  will  iniikc  holiday  or  hatf-holiday  and  meet  you,  hete 
or  «i»ewhere. — 1  am  voy  sincerely  youre, 
B.  W.  PmoCTtt. 


In  Au 


In  Augu<^  of  the  same  year  Procter  and  his  family  spent  some 
weeks  at  Ramsgate,  and  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  jeslin^y  alludes  to 
his  vast  expericDCcs  aa  a  traveller : — 

t  have  not  linie  lo  tell  you  how  I  have  been  steaming  away  at  tea — how  t  hive 
»««a  Tilbury  l-'uil  and  the  N'uie — ^ihe  Goodwins  and  the  f(.ct:ulren— and  I  know 
not  what.  It  would  lie  <|iult  a  (reil  to  you,  who  have  only  croiAed  (lie  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  iwum  down  the  Meditrrraiieitn. — I  am  called,  I  mutt  net  olT.  Let  me 
know  vhca  yon  come  lo  town,  and  1  will  on  my  part  put  on  my  poi(-itu>es. 
purchaie  my  portable  soup,  &c.,  and  (uke  my  ioumey  into  those  remote  provinces 
where  you  have  (1  hope)  already  planted  your  laurels. 

Thete  "vast  experiences"  were  never  much  extended.  My  wife 
once  asked  I'rocier  if  he  had  ever  been  to  Italy.  "  Only  in  my 
dreams "  he  replied ;  "  never  actually  farther  than  Boulogne  " ; 
adding  wilh  a  smile  "  I  am  the  man  who  never  travelled !" 

In  1831  Procter  gave  l^igh  Hunt  valuable  help  in  the  Tatler, 
with  excellent  dramatic  and  musical  criticisms  ;  and  about  the  same 
period  some  graceful  kindness  from  Mrs.  Pioctcr  led  Leigh  Hunt  to 
say  ; — 

Indeed,  a  kind  word  affecU  me  where  many  a  hard  thump  does  not.    Never- 
tbdesa,  you  imii't  not  tell  ihti:,  cicept  10  tbc  veiN  mstscnitinc  01  tctuimnc.  &omi^ 
Hjau  do  m'l  laJle  if  as  a  complimeal  to  yontscit— I  mcut  tivc  tiovAiawOTnA  to^ 
Vol.  XUt.,  U.S.  1874.  o  o 
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vnkntM — ithf,  ]«n  are  not  Plotter'*  wife,  nor  Mr*.  HoaUEu'*  daaghltr,  (Mr| 
*he  who  wTOIr  ihe  1«llet  (hit  mwnlnG  la  a  |>oot  tuillned  tutlMr.* 

When  Lcigli  Hunt's  "Legend  of  Florence"  was  tinnounccd  it 
Covcot  Garden  in  1840,  Procter's  were  among  the  e^trliest  cuncrali 
Uiions,  and  included  so  characteristic  ui  allusion  to  his  own  dnunau 
eflbns  as  to  deserve  recording : — 

4,  Grly'i  Inn  Square,  jlli  P«b.,  1840. 

My  DsAB  HoNT.— I  write  Tor  no  other  \iarpmv  thin  to  ujf  iKat  1  <in< 
wish  you  tuccni  on  Fiilay  nij;V>t  -  U'l  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  II  u  almori 
twcniy  ftm  {1  am  totry  lo  say}  since  )'«■  cjmc  down  fiom  iUnp*icMl  on  a£4«d 
naiutrd  cnand,  (a  Bppliud  and  report  Well  of  a  poor  pUv  called  "  MiiaodoU.' 
I  liAve  nol  fuiEOltcn  ll :  niid  I  aliatJ  not  fjil.  in  uiy  turn,  lo  come  aod  look  at  jodf 
Korentinc  Icivci*  011  Friday.  You  liave  pretty  well  wotli  ont  ynui  enemlea,  ud 
have  many  well -wi ill m.  Auiite  yourtelr  of  «uccewi.  Betide*,  (here  ar*  a 
unti  pctioni  Duw  capibU  of  valuing  Ihe  dfilicjcin  of  your  play,  where  f' 
there  were  burirly  a  lioien.  Vot  my  own  )ian  t  slialt  come  lo  ihe  play  fresh  ai 
wilh  my  facatties  aboal  me — instead  of  bung  stupid  and  ethaiislRl,  a*  I  an 
nights  out  of  ten,  owins  to  my  littlnic  up  (at  woik)  till  t}itec  or  Caui  o'cImIi 
tlie  morning. 

1  hope  thil  yoa  are  belter  than  when  I  List  saw  ynu — ihat  you  are  wilting- 
ind  thai  you  «n)oy  yourself  nnw  .ind  ili«n  by  tiking  atarnon  the  iiuuyndtrf 
FaniaHai.    Pray  believe  me  lo  be  always  -very  siocciely  yours, 

B.  W.  PBOCTM. 


The  address  at  the  head  of  this  letter — 4.  Gray's  Inn  Squa 
reminds  nte  of  certain  brilliant  evenings  spent  tliere  thirty  years 
a  curious  feature  of  which  was  the  supper  cooked  by  the  host  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  his  guests.     He  rang  a  small  bt:I! ;  the  door 
opened,  and  a  AunY appeared  holding  a  silver  dish  containing  rensiOD 
cutlets.     These  Procter  took,  and  broiled  over  a  small  Spirit  lamp, 
serving  up,  when  done,  a  cutlet  "hot  and  hot"  to  each  frieni 
Everything  was  in  exquisite  taste ;  the  linen  oi  the  fineiit  and  whites^ 
and  the  wines  very  rfioice— all  such  Te<iuigiies  being  literally  "handed' 
in  at  each  summons  of  the  bell,  for  no  servant  was  visible  in  arpm 
•liU.     What  Ihe  tallc  was  I  leave  my  readers  to  guess  when  t)ie  totB^ 
assembled    wei^  John  Forster,  Leigh  Hunt,   R,   H.    Home,   John 
Kenyon+,   Dickens,  Talfourd,  and    Procter.     Of  diis  galaxy  R.  B. 
Home  and  John  Forster  alone  remain.     The  former  may  be  called 
the  "  hst  of  the  old  poets,"  and  long  may  he  be  Kpared  to  us.    B6_ 
tween  him  and  Procter  there  was  much  allinity,  for  both  look  tlxfl 
Elizabetliau  dramatists  as  their  models,  aod  both  succeeded  in  giving 


•  '■  Coirespnndence,"  Vol.  L,  p.  i6l. 

t  Kcnyon's  deatU  in  16^^  wai  a  surprise  and  grief  to  hit  friends.    Hit  r)^>tr' 
le^acici,   amoua^g  \o  £1^0,000,  ue  -ueU  Vcown,.     IfmMt'c  ttiatmm  >*• 
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to  the  world  works  which  have  become  cbssical — conUining  the  pure 
English,  strength,  grace,  feeling,  and  hacy  of  their  protoiypcs  with- 
out iiny  of  ihcir  grossncsa  of  language  or  ide.x. 

In   1855  U-tgh  Hunfs  "Beaumont  and  Fletcher"  appealed,  with    ^ 
the  following  dedication : —  ^| 

To  Biyin  WiUei  Procter,  thft  *rlr«(ioci  rrom  tbe  worki  of  Ibe  iRaitrioa*  poets 
to  «:hote  ficniu*  hi*  ovin  i«  io  many  rcspMii  akin  (wiihoul  havinf  Co  repct  a 
particle  of  whtt  stnncd  il)  ia  inscribed  by  bii  ever  oUliged  and  nfl'Miionate 
friend,  Laiuu  Hunt.        . 

Acknowledged  by  this  cordial  little  note : —  ^H 

Aug.  a,  1855.    31,  Wrymoulh  Slrael.  Portland  Plico.       ^^ 

Hv  Dkab  Kukt,— I  am  very  much  pleated  (at  you  will  brlitvc)  with  Ihe 
dedication.  Your  nolo  bringi  backtomeold  dip — unrotgottcn  dnyi — when  t 
wu  younii  and  j-ou  vrenaimatlu  yonaga*  you  trc  now;  loc  1  ice  (in  atl  ibit 
joti  wriic)tbi(  yvu  have  grnwn  jo<itig  and  baojant  and  mnshiny  again.  Where 
la  the  mill  that  you  haic  been  to  ?    And  ia  the  giindine  la  very  palnCiil  ? 

Coaic  and  ice  ■as'.  1  am  to  cnlltcly  enj>4j;cd — day  after  day— that  I  can  do 
ItliJa  or  DothiDi; :  prumltc  little  or  nothini-  bt/orrhanJ.  But  I  *hould  like  mBch 
to  MC  you  mucb  oflcner  tban  I  do,  and  talk  of  old  limes,  of  old  acquaintaDCCS, 
and  of  ihiitet  that  never  can  be  old. 

Will  you  have  mutton,  iihciiy,  claret,  poddin);  f  Or  will  yon  bo  conteot  at 
fononly  with  ambroaian  diri  ?    Alwaya  vciy  truly  youn, 

B.  W.  Proctkr. 

A  pusnge  in  the  next  letter  before  me  (dated  November  14, 
1856)  is  worth  noting  by  those  who  possess  the  book  to  which  it 
refers:— 

CliapmiB  anil  Hall  ire  reprinting,  wilh  iltuilralionn,  some  old  dramatic  scenea 
of  miuc- ionic  of  them  about  fotiy  yc.iTs  old  f  There  are  to  be  tome  pocma 
added,  ponialty  or  wholly  wiitltn  ycnn  ago,  but  correcleit  and  completed  lately. 
I  have  Bilked  for  half  a  doicn  copici  of  Ihcic  addiljonal  pocmi,  and  ooe  copy 
wQl,  1  hope,  reach  jou  to-mmrow.  Amongit  Ibem  I  miul  call  yonr  aiteniion  to 
one  (not  I  he  heat,  1  hope)  eniiiled  "  J.tck  furpin."  It  is  a  portrait  in  veiie  of 
the  aamc  prnon  who  fiijared  in,  I  think,  the  Literary  Etamintr  about  the  year 
1837,  nnder  the  name  of  Tibbt. 

The  next  letter  is  so  crediUble  to  both  friends  that  it  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  by  whom  their  memories  are  dear — by  all,  that  is,  who 
hold  in  reverence  and  affection  two  of  the  purest  spirits  and  brightest 
minds  that  ever  adorned  English  literature;  fullrst  of  the  peculiai 
charm  of  the  literary  life,  freest  from  its  besetting  sins ;  u)irighl,  un- 
selfish,  liberal  of  praise,  and  slow  to  blame.  Leigh  Hunt,  during  a 
life  on  *hi<;h  pecuniary  anxieties  pressed  with  disabling  heaviness — 
pecuniary  anxieties  primarily  due  to  the  iiersecution  he  suffered  in 
that  fearless  advocacy  of  the  right  which  resulted  in  timt  awd  tootvci 
being  torn  from  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  aKed  Vivs  3,Uct  \\l<:  wvo\t 
tbaa  ia  generaily  kaowa — had  much  help  ftona  \ms  moTc  v^w^v^'*'^''^* 
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friend.  And  wc  see  here  ihat,  when  in  latter  lire  came  better  for 
he  was  anxious  to  repay  the  material  help  whidi  was  the  least  of  hb 
obligiitionx.  Nothing  could  be  more  graceftil  and  generous  this 
Procter's  reply : — 

31,  WeymontliSlTMt,  PaclbndPlMe.  W..  iXdiJdjr,  iSj7. 

Uv  DlUK  lltitrr.— Miny  llunki  Tor  jrout  kind  lellvr.  t  hope  Co  bara  brithts 
lidinKs  from  India  by  the  next  null.  (ThU  *11uil<«  to  Ptodcr'*  oolr  nminii( 
MO.  whose  nurscoloiu  wcapc  IVoca  Delhi  wm  not  then  known  in  EnglMid.] 

In  icf<rcnce  to  the  nwlo  tubject  of  your  letter,  what  na  1  to  wjr  f  1  era  mj 
noUiinj;  but  thtl  I  h«vc  lon(  aso  fbrKolCoD  all  abool  it.  Prair  do  tbe  taxat,  4iit 
be  aisurcd  that  I  shall  bo  bcttsr  aalibScil  by  your  doinc  Ibai — or  by  contiiicruijt  ri 
limply  an  one  of  (hr  many  intcrrhaiiGC!i  of  kind  fcclint:  lliat  hive  pasted  bMwcCi 
HI — iban  by  your  toSeriDi;  it  to  tcmun— an  unjiut  and  «<ril  burtbcn — apoa  ]Mi 
incmcny. 

I  fFmember  many  kind  acO  on  your  put  to«ardiinyidf-~nMny  kind  ihoocbit. 
If  I  have  at  any  lime  mpondod  in  like  manner,  ll  i*  wdl.  and  it  was  but  lifkl 
If  I  weie  la  hammer  out  of  my  memory  (an  unplcnint  and  nngracMMas  precM 
the  amounl*  of  divers  sumi  lenl  or  paid,  aa  you  tucG^'i  I  niuitl  at  ihc  tame  iom 
work  Dut  tlic  frr  inrttrti  account,  jind  strike  that  moan  balance  wbidi  liboiU 
neier  lie  i.truck  between  friendt  nnd  old  companiont.  Sincerely,  it  kt  Utalf 
impossible. 

At  one  time,  when  1  was  very  poor,  I  wat  glad  muugh.  I  dare  say,  li>  itait 
money  fur  my  tnocc  presiing  eiigeiieies.  Bui  tint  is  not  Ibe  case  now ;  and— 2 
1  may  counsL-l  my  elder  and  wiser  brutbcr — -1  should  say,  put  into  a  uviags  balk 
for  your  daughlei  ihxi  im.ininaiy  sum  Ibat  you  in  your  too  eratefisl  drvaini  km 
devoted  lu  me.  When  1  was  quite  a  younic  author  I  remember  tkat  I  «■ 
icdelited  to  yau  for  various  kind  notices ;  which  in  fact  bad  a  pecBmary  Tabfc 
besides  being  very  pleisint  to  my  iclf-lovc:.  Shall  I  aik  yon,  or  try  rodiiw*, 
bow  much  these  were  worth,  and  iiisiet  on  payinj;  you  to  th«  UsI  drachm?  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  require  from  me  this  itrict  accoaat.  I  shall  cone  and  •■ 
you  shortly,  and  will  write  tu  you  beforehand  to  aiciTtaill  if  Ibe  day  and  ha* 
be  convenieut.    At  proent  *  drive  in  a  cab  ihakn  me  to  piece*.  ^_ 

I  am  gelling  old.  and  1  suppote  foolish,  for  1  see  Mr,  Ruildn  dcsim  Ot^l 
the  rest  of  the  puUic  not  to  read  Coleridge,  who  i*  dckiy  and  ilaiiliw.  iW 
Shelley,  who  is  shallow  and  verbose '.  1 1 

I  find  myself  one  of  the  relics  of  a  bygone  a^e^  wbicb  tbc  unda  of  timel 
gradually  overwhehnrng — Alwayt.  my  dear  Hunt,  your  imcere 

B.  W.  Pac 

Leigh  Hunt's  published  "  Correspondence"  contains  the  reply  i 
this  letter,  only  one  passage  from  which  I  will  quote : — 

Your  beautiful  letter  makes  me  wish  to  Hy  many  Ihmjjii  to  you ;  eipeciillyl 
I  h»ve  to  excuse  myself  to  your  fine  nature  for  noi  being  able  to  accept  iu  < 
dusiuns,  and  to  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  ao  doing.    .    , 
You  wUl  not  tall  into  Ibe  commonplace  eiror  of  SQppaiiD|;  that  it  is  nnlilalt  I 
which  I  wish  to  get  lid — I  could  nut  if  I  would.     Nor  could  I  deuic  u  < 
towards  one  like  ^foorsclf.    It  is,  thank  God,  so  great  s  picaaurc  to  ^ 
matter  lies  allogctbei  iu  aooUici  lei^Bi^ 

Hawthorne — 4l  spcc\a.voi  ol  »«ik  a.  wwmv— >6iax'\«Sk'a,*Q«.^ 
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Home"  a  charming  {ncture  of  the  two  Ericnds  ax  they  appeared  at 
tliis  period,  shon  cttough  to  josiiry  me  in  the  pleasure  of  rcpfoduciog 
it.  After  a  very  full  and  raithful  dcscnpiion  of  Leigh  Hunt's  peraon 
and  manoer,  he  adds : — 

My  final  KooUcclioo  of  Ihe  beaDtifnl  old  nan  pnsrals  him  anv  aad  nn  witli, 
■aj.  if  I  au>t>k«  not,  partly  embraced  and  lapportcd  by  aaiMki  beloved  and 
hononrad  poet,  wIuik  miiulicl  name,  nnce  be  lui  a  veck  day  one  for  his  pei- 
iomtl  oocaskmi,  1  vlU  vcQiurc  to  ipcak.  II  wai  Barry  Cornwall,  wboM  klad 
introdiKtwa  tud  fint  nude  mc  known  to  LciEh  llanl. 

Other  letters  of  Procter  lie  before  me ;  some  too  slight,  and  some  of 
too  private  a  nature  foe  publiulion.  But  from  one  I  t-ike  an  inte- 
resting paisftge  rcrerring  to  the  production  of  "  Lovers'  Amazements" 
at  the  Lyceum  in  January,  1857  : — 

Wc  WFte  ail  pinucd  at   yonr  theatric*!  ncccu.      /  cannot  go  to  any  plajr, 
nfutlunal<ly,  but  cvny  one  who  bat  ipokm  or  your  drama  In  our  hcuinc  hu 
milMlliil  ^roat  ddight  with  it.     You  are  ihrowbe  out  new  laurcU  s(  tcvcBly- 
^ttn«— Bly  titey  donri»h  and  produce  othcn.     Only  lul  niufat  1  lumed  to  tbe 
'FoIUfi."  ■■  Nymphs."  &c.,  publiUicd  juit  forty  yean  ago.     I  read  all  Ui« 
nc  or  ihr  translatioDi-^nd  "  Tboughu  on  the  Aron." 
Where  drunk  with  Dclphie  ale  it  conies  away, 
Dancing  in  perfume  from  the  Peaty  shore. 

The  last  note  contains  an  allusion  to  some  fine  old  wine  which 
cicr  in  playful  but  detemuDcd  kindness  had  insisted  on  his  friend 
cpting.     It  is  dated  December,  185S : — 

lam  heanily  glad  thai  your  Utile  grnnddaughtei  is  better.  It  ii  pleasant  lo  think 

at  ihc  wine  may  have  done  good— but  lemembcr  that  the  wine  which  thai 

ntlful  lady  Nature  pouis  into  ynunj;  veins  is  a  wonderfully  hcalthrul  coidiikl. 

yon  do  me  the  kmilncss  to  trrilc  on  the  enclosed  Abou  Bm  AdMtui  f    I 

to  send  it.  together  with  a  fmati  poem  at  my  own.  to  New  Yoik.     t^y 

your  name  to  it  also.     I  uk.  you  to  du  iliis  u  I  shnulil  expect  you  lu  Mk 

-i'.^.  Ireely — on  a  similar  occasion.     I  hope   you   are  going  on   hrallhJIy 


I 


Ldgh  Hunt  died  in  the  following  August,  and  the  loss  was  a  heavy 

[ooe  to  Procter.    Our  loves  and  friendships  follow,  but  cannot  replace 

ch  other ;  as  each  departs  a  light  goes  out  not  to  be  rekindled  on 

tfa.     A  galaxy  Procter  liad  seen  extinguished — Landor,  Mncrcadj, 

laclise.  Hood,  Thackeray,  Jerrold,  friends  of  his  early  and  of  his 

'late  years;  but  one  recent  death  must  have  been  an  especial  shock 

to  him — as  it  was,  indeed,  to  the  whole  country — iliat  of  Dickens,  who 

r869  had  come  to  London,  as  Forstcr  mentions  in  his  "  Life  of 

)ickens,"  to  spend  "  Procter's  eighty-second  birthday"  with   him. 

[six  months  later  the  younger,  stronger,  always  mtCiTO^tifeVj  TOCHt 

I  vigorou*  itiiii  u'jtx  dead  .' 


i 
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Ooe  or  the  peculiarities  of  most  old  people  is  to  over  nther  \ 
uiuler  state  tltcir  age.  Some  doubl  cxisu  as  (o  the  year  or  Procter's 
l>irih,  mill  ilie  doubt  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  solve,  h  will 
be  seen  rrom  the  fuliuwing  lillle  note  to  my  wITe  that  Procter  thoagbt 
himself  younger  by  two  ycart  than  his  friend  has  stated  him  to  be  :— 

31.  WeymouEh  Sinct.  PoiUand  Place.  W^; 
Ijlh  Novctnbtr.  1869. 
Hr  Deak  Mks.  Mavkb,— "nisak*  foi  Ibc  flowtn.  1'hey  are  iiltl 
beron'  mf.  And  pmy  givr  my  kind  ire&rd*  la  Ur*.  Brodctip  [dtu 
ThomM  ilooil]  kDtl  llianb  hn.  1  had  *  (inccrr  triendibip  for  her  Botbn — I  df 
not  know  how  many  fr-i-n  ago,  Do  you  know  that  I  enteird  loy  rijcbtielh  jm 
on  Sunday  [ihc  iitt)  wlica  you  called  heic.  and  «hen  I  wai  watliiog  lai 
dn»ine  for  a  ncv  centui)  ?  I  tend  yon  my  tcndcrcM  compUmcntt,  bcinf  al  ill 
timet  yout  very  liccerv 

B.  W.  Paocm. 

This  &ney  for  terming  a  new  year  "a  new  centuty  was  a  lavouriK 
one  of  Procter's.  Thus,  in  writing  to  Chorley  in  1866  fiotn  Malvern 
to  thank  him  for  a  gracirying  letter,  he  says  :  "  1  think  myself  yoanf 
again  (j>.,  about  sixty  or  seventy),  when  in  infirmity  of  speech  aiut 
motion  I  am  almost  a  century.  My  soldiers,  however,  are  not  |i 
men,  but  100  ycat^,  which  I  ttcad  upon  and  try  to  forget"*  " 

In  the  year  of  this  letter  to  Chotley— 1 866— appeared 
last  book,  "  Charles  l.amb  :  a  Memoir.  By  Barry  ComwaB.' 
Owing  lo  phy^iical  inlirmily  Procter  was  largely  assisted  in  his  task  bj 
his  friend  John  l-orstcr,  to  whom  the  book  was  affcctionaiely  dedi- 
cated, though  that  dedii^tion  was,  much  to  the  author's  jntf 
indignation,  suppressed  by  the  publishers.  In  the  course  of  d* 
book  occurs  the  following  touching  passage.  Procter  has  been 
speaking  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt : — 

These  men — who  lived  Jon);  ago— had  a  Kreat  share  of  my  r«£ard. 
were  sll  slandered,  chiefly  by  men  who  knew  little  of  ihcm.  and  nolhiag  of 

Kooil  'guililies,  or  by  men  who  eiw  tlicm  anly  thiough  ihc  mill  of  poKlieil 
tcliuioiu  BOimosily.    Perhaps  it  was  partly  tat  ihit  rcaaoa  (bat  they  came  nortf 
to  my  heart. 

I  cannot  conclude  lliis  tribute  to  (he  memory  of  my  dcti  oU 
friend  without  giving  as  brieHy  as  possible  a  few  personal  remioi- 
sceisces  of  him  during  the  latter  years  of  bis  life.  He  was  a  mefliba 
of  the  Leigh  Hunt  Memorial  Committee,  originally  formed  by  Ml 
S.  C.  Ilali.  Id  i36g  I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  conjunction  with  Mt 
Hall  and  Edmund  Oilier,  of  raising  the  requisite  funds  for  the  co» 
pleiion  of  the  memorial.     Mr.  Procter  called  at  my  otfice  in  NofMk 

•  "Henry  Potheii^nC^cn\e^'&  K«ViA»)»ij«^"  tM.   ^Jcn»V^j(AbiU«ii9la 
Hewlett.    Vol.  IL.  pp.  >v-«. 
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Street  to  inquire  about  our  progress  xnd  congratulate  03  on  our 
lucces*.  Time  and  phyucal  suffering  haid  lert  but  a  wreck  of  what 
the  poet  had  been  forty  years  bcCore.  There  remained,  however,  the  ^J 
couiteiy,  the  kindliness,  the  sympathy  of  old  days  struggling  ihrough^| 
imperTcct  utterance  (caused  by  a  paralytic  stroke)  and  muttering 
bodily  wealcDcss.  It  was  a  melancholy  but  toucliing  picture,  an« 
fiUe<t  me  with  sorrow  and  veneration.  At  the  mention  o(  some 
old  loved  name  his  face  would  light  up  us  if  I ran$ figured,  and  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  what  he  had  been  ere  he  entered  thai  "dark  desert 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  old  age."  These  gleams  of  animation 
would  kindle  the  kind  thoughtful  eyes  and  flicker  across  the  fcaturei 
which  weight  of  ycari  ami  pain  had  rendered  ordinarily  exjiression- 
less,  like  sunbeams  on  a  still  bke.  But  the  light  faded  as  rapidly  as 
it  appeared,  and,  after  talking  with  momentary  energy,  he  would 
relapse  inlu  silence  with  a  look  never  to  be  forgotten.  Me  was 
proud  of  reading  even  manuscript  without  gl.isscs — a  faculty  be  j 
retained  almost  to  the  last.  His  handwriting,  though  feeble — its 
declining  strength  began  to  be  noticeable  in  1857 — maintained  its 
old  cliaracier  of  ncalncxs  and  delicacy  as  long  as  he  could  hold  s 
pen.  Of  late  years  writing  became  dillicult  and  painful  to  him  j 
nevertheless  he  kept  up  his  correspondence  with  old  friends,  near 
and  distant — amongst  the  latter  with  the  Cowdcn  Clarkcs,  at  Cenoa,^H 
foe  whom  he  had  great  regard.  The  writing  me  a  brief  note  with  a^| 
copy  of  the  bst  phoiograph  taken  of  himself  so  fatigued  him  that  he 
was  unable  to  finish  and  sign  iL  During  the  visit  referred  to,  Leigh 
(iunt's  eldest  grandson,  Waller  Leigh  Hunt,  came  in  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  In  astonishment  at  his  height  (Procter  himself  was  a 
small  man),  Procter  raised  his  trembling  hands  and  exclaimed, 
"  Little  Thornton's  son  ! "  referring  to  Leigh  Hunt's  charming  verses 
to  "T.  L.  H."  when  six  years  old.  It  was  pleasant  to  sec  the  strong 
arm  of  Leigh  Hunt's  grandson  lovingly  and  manfully  supporting  the 
old  poet  back  to  his  carriage,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  Hawthorne's 
picture  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Procter  before  quoted. 

The  last  lime  1  saw  him  was  at  the  door  of  his  house  in  Weymouth 
Street.  Knowing  that  it  was  a  matter  of  pain  and  difiiculty  to  me 
to  leave  the  cab,  he  insisted  on  coming  out  himself,  though  hardly 
able  to  manage  the  short  walk  by  the  aid  of  my  wife's  arm.  The 
same  thoughtful  kindness  induced  him  to  call  on  me.  It  may  seem 
almost  trilling  to  record  such  facts,  but  those  who  remember  his 
recent  slate  of  health  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  do  so— -grate- 
fully. It  is  impossible  for  those  who  did  nol  V-vio-N  V™  ^iwi^saSv.'^ 
10  have  asiy  udeqwaxe  idtA  ot  the  chaim  ot  xUc  TOsa.     "^Ncrj\i«A'i 
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loves  him,"  wrote  Crabb  Robinson  in  186&,  and  having,  u  he  told 
mCi  "no  politics,"  he  throughout  life  was  on  good  lermi  with  menof 
sll  panics.     One  or  his  most  conspicuous  characteristics  to  the  lut 
was  his  chivalrous  courtesy  to  women,  Tcminding  one  of  the  unpaia- 
goned  high  brcedb);  of  tlie  late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  George  Orote. 
Samuel  Rogers  (when  he  liked  the  bdy  I),  and  the  Utc  John  Stuait 
Mill.    The  nearest  living  apprtxich  to  them  in  this  ropect  is  Robert 
Browning.     It   was    the  half  playful,  protecting  deference  of   the 
old   school,  almost  unknown  to  this  generation.     1  have  cnami 
rated  some  of  Procter's  most  celebrated  friends.     He  felt  acutel 
Lord  LytCon's  death,  saying  to  me  in  reference  to  a  statement 
he  t*as  "supcriicial":  "He  could  not  have  been  Mo/,-  he  was 
in  so  many  things."    Then  contemplatively,  "  They  have  all  gone 
before  mc.     How  many  ?"    He  paused,  and  added  sadly,  '■  Only  » 
little  of  mc  icniains :  the  best  has  long  gone."    Who  could  hear  this 
unmoved  } 

Yet  some  few  giants  remain — worthy  to  Tank  with  the 
departed — for  whose  continued  presence  we  of  a  smaller  generatioil 
may  well  be  grateful.  These  made  an  Indian  summer  round  tlie  old 
man's  hearth.  Carlyle  was  often  there ;  also  Lord  Houghton ;  and 
John  Forsier,  who,  even  if  he  possessed  no  scjKirite  title  to  fame, 
must  have  achieved  immortality  as  the  friend  of  great  men.  Robert 
Browning,  whose  earnest  solicitude  shielded  the  declining  days  of 
Landor,  visited  Procter  every  Sunday  when  in  England.  With  few 
other  exceptions  his  life  had  of  late  passed  in  almost  absolute 
seclusion ;  and  those  who  knew  of  his  days  of  pain  and  nights  ot 
sleeplessness,  and  have  heard  the  exclamation,  "  These  terrible  teaS 
years  ! "  patient  but  profoundly  sad,  pass  his  lips,  cannot  tnoum  (or 
Aim,  however  much  for  themselves  and  for  the  world  they  may 
"  lament  a  gifted  spirit  flown." 
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O'CONNOR'S  Wake. 

Br  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

$0  the  wrakc  or  O'Connor 

Came  brty  and  tow: 
To  do  him  that  honour 
No  person  was  slow. 
I'wo  oighis  iras  the  waking, 
Till  day  began  breaking. 
And  frolics  past  spaking. 

To  please  him.  were  done; 
For  himseir  in  the  middle, 
With  stick  and  with  fiddle, 
Stmch'd  out  at  his  ease,  was  the  King  or  the  Fun. 

With  a  dimily  curtain  overhead, 

And  the  corpse- lights  shining  round  his  bed| 

Holding  his  6ddle  and  aick,  and  drcst 

Top  to  toe  in  his  Sunday  best, 

For  all  the  world  he  seeni'd  to  be 

Playing  on  his  back  to  the  compaoie. 

On  each  of  his  sides  was  another  light, 

On  his  legs  the  tobacco-pipes  were  piled  ; 
Cleanly  wash'd,  in  a  shin  of  white. 
His  gray  hair  brush'd,  his  beard  tnmm'd  right, 

He  lay  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  smiled. 
Al  birth  and  bedding,  at  fair  and  feast. 
Welcome  as  light  or  the  smile  of  the  priest, 
Ninety  winters  up  and  down 
O'Connor  had  Addled  in  country  and  town. 
Never  a  fiddler  was  clever  as  he 
At  dance  or  jig  or  pattr-o'-fft; 
The  sound  of  his  fiddle  no  words  could  paint — 
Twouid  fright  the  devil  or  please  a  saint. 
Or  bring  the  heart,  wilh  a  single  skirl, 
To  tlie  very  mouth  of  a  boy  or  girl. 
He  played — and  his  elbow  was  never  done  ; 

He  drank — and  his  lips  were  ncv«  dt^  -, 
Ninety  winters  his  life  had  nm, 
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But  God's  above,  and  wc  all  must  die; 
As  she  sirelch'd  liitn  oul  quoili  Judy  O'Roon— 
"Sure  life's  hkc  Im  music,  and  ended  soon— 
There's  dancing  and  crying, 
Tliere's  kissing,  there's  crying, 
TheiL-'x  smiling  and  sporting, 
1'berc's  wedding  and  courting, — 
Bui  the  skirl  of  the  walic  is  the  cod  of  the  tunc  \" 

"  Shin  Sim,  a  Connor;'  • 

Cried  Kitty  O'Bridfr— 
Her  best  gown  ii|K>n  her, 

Tini  Bourkc  by  her  side — 
All  laughed  oul  to  hear  her, 
While  Tim  he  crept  near  her, 
To  kiss  her  and  cheer  ber 

In  the  dark  of  the  door ; 
But  the  corpse  in  the  middle, 
With  stick  and  with  6ddlc, 
All  done  with  diversion,  would  never  play  more  ! 

On  the  threshold,  as  each  man  entered  there, 
He  knelt  on  his  knee  and  said  a  prayer. 
But  first,  before  he  took  his  seat 

Among  the  company  there  that  night, 
He  lifted  a  pipe  from  O'Connor's  feel. 

And  lit  it  up  by  the  bright  corpse-light 
Chattering  there  in  the  cloud  of  smoke, 
They  waked  him  well  with  song  and  joke; 
The  gray  old  men  and  the  tauhaght  \  told 
Of  all  his  doings  in  da.ys  of  old ; 
The  boys  and  girls  till  night  was  done, 
Played  their  frolics  and  look  their  fun, 
And  many  a  kiss  was  stolen  sure 
Under  the  window  and  behind  the  door. 
Andy  Hagan  and  Kilty  Delane 

Hid  in  a  corner  and  couried  there, 
"  Mnnamoiuiioul I"  cried  old  Tim  Hlane, 

Pointing  them  out,  "  they're  a  purty  pair  1" 
But  when  ihcy  blushed  and  hung  the  head, 
"  Troth,  never  be  shamed  I  "  the  old  man  said  ; 
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"Sure  love's  u  short  as  the  flowers  in  June, 

And  life's  like  music.  nniJ  ended  iuon — 
There's  woomg  and  wedding, 
There's  birih  and  (here's  bedding, 
Theie's  grief  and  there's  pleasure 
To  fill  up  ihe  measure, — 

But  the  skirl  of  tlie  wake  is  the  eod  of  the  tune  ! " 

At  the  wake  of  O'Connor 

Great  matches  were  made, 
To  do  liiin  Riure  honour 

Wc  joked  and  wc  played — 
Two  ni^his  was  the  waking, 
Till  day  began  breaking, 
The  ubin  was  shaking 

Before  we  were  done. 

And  himself  in  tlie  middle. 

Will)  Mick  and  wiih  fiddle. 

As  large  as  10  lil'c,  was  the  King  of  the  Fun  1 

"  Well  I  remember,"  said  Tony  Carduff, 
Drawing  the  pipe  from  his  lips  with  a  puS^ 
"  Well  1  remember  at  Ballyslough, — 
And  troth  and  it's  iliiriy  yejrs  ago, — 
In  the  uiidit  of  the  rair  there  fell  a  fight. 

And  who  but  O'Connor  was  in  the  middle  ? 
Striking  and  crying  with  all  his  might, 

And  with  what  for  weapon  ?  the  ould  black  fiddle  I 
That  day  would  have  ended  its  music  straight 

If  it  hadn't  been  strong  as  an  iron  pot ; 
Tho'  the  blood  was  on  it  frum  many  a  jute, 

Troth,  divil  a  bit  of  harm  it  got  I " 
Cried  Michael  na  Chauliuy,"  "  And  troth  thafs  tnie — 
Himself  and  the  hddle  were  match'd  by  few. 
They  went  together  thro'  every  weather, 
Full  of  diversion  and  tough  as  leather, — 
1  thought  he'd  never  think  of  dying, 
But,  Jesus  keep  us!— there  he's  lying." 
Then  the  tauliashi  squalling  round  on  the  floor 
Be^n  to  kecMugAf  and  sob  full  sore ; — 
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"  God  be  good  to  the  ould  gossoon  ! 
Sore  life's  Iil:e  music,  and  ended  «oon. 

There's  ]>laying  and  plighting, 

There't  frolic  and  fighting. 

There's  singiDg  and  sighing, 

There's  laughing  and  ciying,— 
But  ihe  skirl  of  the  wake  is  the  end  of  the  tune !" 

At  the  wake  of  O'Coonor, 

The  meny  ould  man, 
To  wail  in  his  honour 

The  atuliaf^^hs  Iw^an  ; 
And  Rose,  Donneli's  daughter, 
From  over  the  water, 
Began  (sure  saints  tau^jhi  her !) 

The  sweet  drtmindhu*  ; 
All  wa*  Mill ; — in  the  middle, 
Wiih  stick  and  with  fiddle, 
O'Connor,  stictchcd  silent,  accm'd  hurkcning  loo ! 

Oh,  'twas  sweet  as  the  crooning  of  fairies  by  night, 

Oh,  'twas  sad, — as  you  listened,  you  smiled  in  delist. 

With  the  tears  in  your  eyes ;  it  was  like  a  shower  Eilling, 

When  the  rainbow  shines  thro'  and  the  cuchoo  i.t  calling ; 

You  might  feel  through  it  alt,  as  the  sweet  notes  were  given. 

The  peace  of  the  t^irth  and  the  promise  of  Flcarcit  I 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  sn-eel  singer  did  stand, 

With  a  light  on  her  hair,  like  the  gleam  of  a  hand ; 

She  seemed  like  an  angel  to  each  girl  and  t>(>y, 

Bui  most  to  Tiut  Cregan,  who  wnlch'd  licr  in  j^, 

And  when  she  had  c:idcd  tie  led  her  away, 

And  whispcr'd  his  love  till  the  dawning  of  day. 

After  that,  cried  Pal  Rooney,  the  rogue  of  a  lad, 

"  I'll  sing  someihing  merry — the  last  was  too  sad  1  " 

And  he  struck  up  the  song  nf  the  Piper  of  Clare, 

How  the  bags  of  his  pipes  were  beginning  to  tear. 

And  how  when  the  cracks  threaten'd  fairly  to  end  ihem 

He  cut  up  his  own  leather  br((£ke4  to  mend  ihcm  ! 

How  we  laugh 'd,  young  and  old  I    "  Well,  beat  that  if  you  can," 

Cried  fat  Tony  Bourke,  the  pothecD-making  man — 

"  Who  sings  next  ?"  Tony  cried,  and  at  that  who  came  in. 
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Daociiif;  this  my  aod  that  way  in  midst  of  the  din, 

But  poor  Shamus  the  Fool  ?  and  he  gave  a  great  sprittg — 

"  By  the  cros-s,  meny  boya,  tia  mysilf  that  can  sing  !" 

Then  he  stood  by  the  con'se.  and  he  (oldcd  his  hands. 

And  he  song  of  the  sea  and  the  foam  on  the  sands, 

Of  (lie  shining  tkiddaton*  as  it  fiics  to  and  fro. 

Of  the  birds  of  the  waves  and  iheir  wings  hkc  the  snow. 

Then  he  sunk  his  voice  lower  and  sang  witli  strange  sound 

Of  the  caves  down  bcntnth  and  the  beds  of  the  diuwR'd, 

Till  wc  wept  for  the  boys  who  lie  where  the  wave  rolls, 

With  no  kinsmen  to  stretch  ihcm  and  wake  their  poor  souls. 

^Vhen  he  ceased,  Shainus  looked  at  the  corpse,  and  he  said, 

"Stire  a  dacenter  man  never  died  in  his  bed  t" 

And  at  that  (he  old  oittJiagAs  began  to  croon  : 

"  Sure  life's  like  his  music,  and  ended  as  soon — 

There's  dancing  and  sporting, 

There's  kissing  and  courting. 

There's  grief  and  there's  pleasure 

To  hll  up  the  measure, — 
But  the  skirl  of  the  wake  b  the  end  of  the  tunc." 
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"  A  health  to  O'Connor  !" 

Fat  Anthony  s.iid : 
"  We'll  drink  in  the  honour 

Of  him  llial  is  dead." 
A  two-gallon  cag,  then, 
Did  Anthony  drag  then 
From  out  his  old  bag  then, 

While  all  there  grew  keen. 
'Twas  sweet,  strong,  and  tilling — 
His  own  best  distilling ; 
Oh,  well  had  the  dead  man  loved  Tony's  pafAffH/f 

Then  the  fun  brightened  up  ;  but  of  all  that  befell 
It  would  take  me  a  long  day  in  summer  to  tell — 
Uf  the  dancing  and  singing,  the  leaping  and  sporting, 
And  sweetest  of  all,  the  sly  kissing  and  courting  ! 
Two  nights  was  the  waking ;  two  long  winter  nights 
O'Connor  by  smiting  in  midst  of  the  lights, 
la  the  doud  of  the  smoke  like  a  cloud  of  the  skies, 
The  blessing  upon  him,  to  dose  his  ould  eyes. 


•  Ilening. 
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Oh,  when  the  time  coin«s  for  in)««ir  to  depart, 

Majr  I  die  full  of  days  like  the  ntcny  old  man ' 
111  tie  willing  to  go  with  the  peace  on  x\v)  heart. 
Contented  and  happy,  since  life's  but  a  span ; 
n<l  O  may  I  have,  vhen  my  lipt  cease  lo  ^pakct 
Po  help  my  poor  «oiil.  *iich  an  elegant  wake  ! 
The  coiintr>'  all  there,  friends  and  kinsinc-n  and  all, 
And  my«clf  in  the  niiddle,  with  candle  and  palL 
Oune  the  dawn,  and  wc  put  old  O'Connor  to  real. 
In  his  cofhn  of  wood,  wiih  his  hands  on  his  breaai, 
And  we  followed  him  all  liy  the  hundred  and  more, — 
The  boys  all  in  bl:ick,  and  his  friends  sighing  sore. 
We  left  him  in  pea<:e,  llic  poor  sleeping  gotsoon, 
Thinking,  "  Life's  like  his  music,  and  ended  full  soon. 
There's  laughing  and  sporting, 
There's  kbsing  and  courting. 
There's  grief  ajid  there's  pleasure 
To  fill  up  the  mCMUic,— 
But  the  wake  and  the  grave  arc  the  end  od*  tlie  tune ! " 

*'  Good-bye  to  O'Connor," 

Cried  Bamaby  Blake, 
"May  the  saints  do  him  honour 

For  the  ould  fiddle's  sake  I 
If  the  saints  love  sweet  playing — 
It's  the  ihiuih  that  I'm  saying — 
His  sowl  will  be  straying 

And  fiddling  an  air ! 
He'll  pass  through  their  middl<^ 
With  stick  and  with  liddle, 
And  thcyTl  give  him  the  {cad  miu  fcalia*  up  there  I " 

*  "Hundrgd  lliouiand  wdcom««." 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "AUTHORS  AT  WORK." 


PART  I. 

(HAT  ij  literature  u  a  profession?  The  question 
might  lo  be  worth  answering  ;  for  every  avenue  of 
^  literature  is  now  u  crowded  as  the  Civil  Service. 
J^  Bishop!  and  bitrristcrE,  deans  and  dukes,  peers  and 
postmen,  generals  and  graduates  of  the  Universities,  M.P.'s  and 
woolen  jostle  each  oilier  with  their  contributions  in  the  maguincs 
and  newspapers ;  and  although  perlupn  a  man  might  make  more 
money  by  breaking  stones  eight  hotirs  a  day  for  six  days  of  the  week 
than  he  could  by  writing  for  ciglitecn  hours,  unless  he  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  genius  of  some  sort,  there  arc  slill  apparently  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  believe  id  their  hearu  that  if  they  were 
not  "  kept  back  "  by  editors  and  publishers  from  jealousy  or  stupidity 
ihcy  would  wake  up  to-morrow  morning  to  find  themselves  famous 
upon  the  strength  of  a  single  sonnet  or  a  single  article.  You  may 
find  men,  !  have  no  doubt,  who  bcUcve  th.ii  they  arc  quite  as 
competent  as  .Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  lo  lead  the  House  of 
Commoiii.  to  rule  the  Church,  or  to  preside  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  BencK  These  m«i,  however,  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
most  people  set  them  down  at  once  as  lunatics.  Hut  while  men 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  by  twos  or  threes,  you  may  find  men 
by  the  score  who  believe  that  ihcy  could  throw  off  a  Timrs  leader, 
if  the  Timet  would  only  publish  it,  with  <juite  as  little  trouble  as 
they  c«uld  write  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

"What  will  O'Connell  do  now?"  asked  an  Irishman  in  Dublin 
after  the  Repealer  had  been  turned  out  of  his  seat  for  Clare,  and 
when  it  was  thought  for  the  moment  that  his  career  was  at  an 
end.  "  Do !"  was  the  answer.  "  What  can  he  do  now,  boning  he 
takes  to  drink?"  Substitute  "  literature " for  "drink." and  that ts  the 
answer  which  five  men  out  of  six  in  a  club  window  would  give 
to  an  inquiry  about  one  of  tlietr  own  companions  who  happened 
to  be  brought  into  difficulties  about  matters  of  £^  t.  it.  WcVaft 
but  three  ji/fcraatiVes  —  (his  is  generally  0\c  <\i\U  ot  ft\e  QXftw^Miott 
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iipoD  a  caw  of  this  descHpliou — the  Tima,  the  Turf,  or  i 
<:ab ;  tliai  is,  to  turn  scribbler,  blackleg,  or  )arvey ;  an<J,  bs 
Mujr  Wortley  wiid  of  her  coitrin  Harry  Fielding,  it  is  the  tos*  up* 
of  a  shilling   whether  he  shall  be  a  hackney  irritcr  or  a  hackney 
coach  mao. 

In  a  novel  of  Cliarles  Lever's,  I  beticv^  the  hero  is  made  to 
walk  out  of  Basinghall  Street  wih  an  order  of  discharge  in  fail 
'  pockei,  invest  his  *|>are  casli  in  pens  and  ink.  take  up  his  quartert  b 
a  pleasant  collage  in  the  Surrey  hills,  da^h  into  literature  without  x 
second  thought,  make  a  dcs'il  of  a  sensation  by  his  articles  in  the 
Pail  Mall  CiiSfttr,  in  the  Tima,  and  the  Revue  dVr  Dtux  MenJe, 
vault  into  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  become  hand  in  glove 
with  all  tlie  Ministers  in  Uliiichall,  and  bask  with  the  editor  oJ'  the 
Tima  in  what  Mr.  Disraeli  culls  the  enervating  aimnsphere  of  gilded 
saloons.  It  is  a  diuhing  fancy  sketch  this,  and,  of  cmirsc,  looks  all 
very  well,  in  a  novel.  Uiil  a  otrcer  of  this  sort  is  about  as  postibk 
in  a  country  endowed  like  ours  with  aristocratic  inslituiioas  and  aa 
BDonyinoiis  press  as  a  career  like  that  of  M.  Bculd  A  getitlemis 
of  the  press  often  forces  himself  into  nolc  in  France  solely  by  kit 
contributions  to  the  newspapers,  secures  a  scat  in  the  Assembly,  itA 
in  a  year  or  two  finds  his  way  through  the  Assembly  into  the  MtnisOy ; 
and  it  is  a  common  thing  in  America  for  a  man  with  no  escutcbeon 
but  literature  to  tuni  out  as  a  candiilate  for  the  hiKliest  positiODS  it 
the  State  :  for  the  Presidency,  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  the  Speaker- 
ship, or  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  a  State.  Mr.  Colfax  relinquished 
tlie  editorship  of  what  we  should  call  a  provincial  newspaper  to  iiit 
tlie  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  threw  up  thai 
after  a  lime  to  take  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  chair  in  the  ofike  of  ibt 
Nefc  York  Trihine  when  Mr.  Greeley  had  killed  himself  by  conted- 
ing  the  Presidency  with  General  Grant  Hut  if  a  man  tike  M'- 
Disraeli  attains  the  Pretniei&hip  here  nficr  the  devotion  of  a  life  to 
tlie  service  of  the  Slate  all  the  world  marvels.  It  is  scvcntj  ytao 
since  a  literary  man  in  England  rose  to  a  higher  position  thia 
an  Under  Secretaryship  of  State  if  he  had  notliing  but  litcntun 
to  stand  upon  ;  and  there  is  hardly  now  a  single  roan  of  Ictteis 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Glasgow  bas  chosen  a  jonnulii: 
as  her  representative  because  he  is  a  journalist;  and  New 
castle,  like  two  or  three  other  constituencies,  has  rciantcd  * 
newspaper  proprietor,  as  Berkshire  returns  Mr.  Waiter.  But  yw 
may  look  down  the  roll  nf  Parliament  without  finding  a  singk 
name  standing  Vi^gh  m  Xuerawie..  'Vwa  \i  fact  as  distinguisheJ 
fiom    6ction.     T\\e   tnfeVxs'h.  V^ess  ^was  vM%  ^  -iw.  xniimNL  4., 
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^nglUh  poUttc&  It  is  fhttercd  now  and  then  al  banqueu  u  free 
and  independent  electors  arc  flattered  at  I'iirliAnicntaiy  elections. 
But  this  sort  o(  flattery  is  pcrlectly  well  undcnlooA  It  is  very  cheap. 
The  press,  as  a  plain  mailer  of  fact,  is  not  one  of  the  in§tiluiions  of 
Kngliih  politic*.  It  it  ilie  Fourth  E&tate  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
belongs  to  neither  of  the  tliree  recognised  Estates  of  the  Realm.  No 
floabt  it  exercises  a  Urge  amount  of  influence ;  but  it  exercises  that 
influence  in  a  tagiic  and  indistinct  sort  of  way,  because  it  gathers  up 
the  half-fonncd  and  unexpressed  thoughts  and  fccliiigi  of  all  classes, 
puts  then)  into  form  and  shape  in  terse  and  emphatic  Knglish,  and 
gives  thewe  ihoiighis  aiid  feelings  back  to  the  world  as  the  voice  of 
public  opinion. 

The  French  press  is  a  personal  press.  The  English  is  imper^onaL 
You  know  who  it  is  that  is  thinking;  and  speaking  when  you  take  up 
a  Paris  paper.  You  know  the  value  of  his  thoughts,  Vou  can 
distinguish  the  man  of  thought,  of  culture,  of  intelligence  at  a 
l^ance.  But  with  an  English  newspaper  in  his  hand  a.  reader  is  in 
the  f)Osilion  of  Isiiac  with  Jacob  standing  at  his  side  in  the  skins  of 
D.  kjd  ot  the  goats,  counterfeiting  Euu.  The  voice  »  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  Perhaps  now  and  then 
a  man  may  stand  out  from  the  crowd,  as  Mr.  I-'onblanquc  once  rlid 
in  the  ExamiHo;  and  Mr.  Fit/james  Stephen  more  recently  iu  the 
J'aN  Mall  Gautle.  But  it  is  not  often.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press 
live  as  a  rule  in  the  shade ;  and  tJist  sketch  of  CKirles  Lever's  is  as  a 
stroke  of  humour  on  a  par  with  the  Adventures  of  Hany  Lorrequer, 
Yet  although  this  hero  of  Lever's  whs  put  to  sharp  tests  now  and 
then — an  editor,  for  instance,  sending  to  him  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 

for  one  of  his  "  d d  aristocratic  articles  "  upon  k  topic  that  had 

ju.1i  turned  up,  written  in  his  most  slashing  style,  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  asking  him  to  make  mincemeat  of  Sir  Charles  Lyall  and 
Professor  Huxley,  as  Brougham  did  of  Professor  lliomson  and  his 
"  Theory  of  Light,"  without  reading  his  books,  and  to  send  in  his 
MS.  before  the  end  of  the  week— not  one  of  Lever's  readar*  out  of 
ten,  I  venture  to  say,  saw  anything  in  the  achievcmentj;  of  this 
gentleman  but  a  characteristic  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
wit  may  make  a  position  and  j£z,ooo  a  year  upon  tlie  press  in 
Ixindon  by  a  facile  and  brilliant  pen.  The  common  idea  about 
writing,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  Dogberry— namely,  thai 
it  comes  by  nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey,  llie  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  once  put  it,  that  if  you  wish  to  turn  out  poems 
eijual  to  those  of  Wordsworth  you  have  i\oi.b\i\%  \»  4(i  \iw\  xs» 
picture  to  yourself  a  brilliant  sunsei,  a  \vn  ttMS  aivi.  9i««w^ 
Vol.  XIII,  N.S.  i$7i.  »  « 
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I  pmnnis  muming  Trom  their  work  through  the  bog  grus  «  the 

I  golden  com,  and 

^^  in  the  meadows.  "  It's  of  no  hsc  Uitking  to  mc,"  th<  Pum 
keeper*  Hscd  lo  say  when  cliatting  over  their  i>apcrs  in  the  boulc 
about  Scribe.  "  It  is  impossible  that  a  nian  am  catd  three  or  four 
million  Tranct  by  simply  writing  pUys,/<r  if  he  amuV  of  tMtru  tvaj 
one  xeauJd  teriU  flayt." 

If  you  hftve  the  fluency  of  the  Arioato  of  t)ie  North,  if  you  can 
throw  off  a,  novel  like  "  Guy  Manneiing  "  in  the  leiuiru  of  six  weeb 
31  Christmas ;  il.  like  Broiigham,  you  can  write  on  article  for  tlie 
7'imes  in  the  hubbub  and  confusion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  while 
waiting  for  a  case,  or  can  rit  down  and  cut  up  a  book  like  Jcffcry  Ji 
the  end  of  a  hard  da/s  work  in  the  Court  ot  Session,  you  may  do 
all  that  is  done  by  the  heroes  of  novels,  oulwit  even  the  bc&l  men  apoo 
the  Timei,  keep  a  bank-book,  a  footman,  and  a  park  cob,  and  in  tlK 
end,  if  you  keep  your  guineas  in  a  pill-box  like  Pope,  hoard  I 
fortune  equal  lo  Dickens',  or  ask  the  Premier  for  a  cotonct  in  hociotf 
of  literature.  But  iniprovisatores  are  as  rare  as  orators.  A  great 
deal  uf  brilliant  work  has  been  done  at  a  dash,  aud  is  suU  done 
llyron  wrote  the  "Corsair"  in  ten  d^ys,  at  the  rale  of  300  lines  1 
day,  and  sent  il  lo  the  press  as  it  was  written,  jniblishing  it  wiib 
hardly  a  correction.  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  300  dramas  for  the  stage 
in  100  days,  upon  the  principle  upon  which  an  athlete  now  and  then 
walks  100  miles  is  100  hours;  and  it  has  been  reckoned  that  the 
average  amount  of  his  work  was  990  lines  a  day.  Voltaire  wrote 
"  Zairfe  "  in  three  weeks,  and  "  Olympie  "  in  six  days ;  Dryden  wi«e 
hia  "Ode  to  St.  Cecilia"  at  a  sitting.  The  finest  of  Eliiabed 
Barrett  Browning's  poems,  "The  Lady  Geraldinc's  Courtship,"  ■« 
the  work  of  twelve  hours.  It  was  written  to  complete  the  origii»l 
two  volumes  of  her  poetry,  and  to  send  out  with  her  proofs  to 
America.  But  as  a  rule  the  best  work  is  not  to  be  done  at  a  dash  in 
this  style.  "  Wliat  do  you  think  of  '  Olympic '  ?  "  Voltaire  asked  of 
one  of  his  friends  after  that  work  was  published ;  "  I  wrote  it  in  M 
days."  "  You  should  not  have  rested  on  the  seventh  day,"  was  tlw 
answer  ;  and  the  answer  was  wise  as  well  as  witty.  Shakespeare  wis 
not  one  of  these  slap-dash  workers ;  and  Shakespeare,  with  1» 
thirty-four  plays,  has  conquered  the  world.  Dickens,  when  ht 
intended  to  write  a  Christmas  story,  shut  himself  up  for  six  weeks, 
h'ved  the  life  ot  a.  W^tow,  a,Tv4  tame  out  looking  as  haggard  as  1 
mimleier.      Tom  M.oore,  -wKft*  a\\  >k\&  ^Scinokxs**.  hi&  ■ 
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bt  it  quid:  vroik  if  be  a<Id«d  s«veniy  Unci  lo  "  l^la  RooltU  " 
ina  week,  allhoiiffh  livittg  out  or  ihc  world  in  a  writin|j(-l)Cix  in  (lie 
Peak.  Pliinchi!  produced  his  burlcsquct  at  nn  equally  slow  rate, 
i]iinktng  trn  or  a  do^en  lines  a  day  good  work.  The  author  of 
"  Cistc "  and  "  School "  waa  one  of  the  slowest  of  workmen.  Even 
Albany  Fontikmiue  oflen  wrote  hit  articles  in  the  Examtner  i\x 
times  over  lieiore  he  thoiigln  them  fit  to  go  to  prciw — and  somctimci! 
ten  times  over,  Hcpworth  Uixon.  it  is  said,  wrote  and  rc-wroie  bis 
"Two  Queens"  eight  times.  That  exqniate  inlle  of  Kiuglakc'«, 
"  KothcD,"  was  re-written  five  or  six  times,  and  kept  in  liia  desk 
almost  as  long  as  VVonUnorrh  kept  "  The  While  IJoe  of  Ryhlone," 
and  kept  like  iliat  lo  be  taken  oul  for  re%'isioii  and  correciion  almost 
every  it.iy.  And  ihat  is  ihc  way  in  which  good  bonc»t  work— work, 
that  is,  to  be  read  to-inorroH'  and  ihc  day  aficr  lo-morrow — must  he 
wrilteo.  Scotis  and  Scribes  only  turn  up  once  in  a  century.  They 
are  the  Rothschilds  of  the  book  market ;  and  their  fortune  is  equal 
to  their  genius.  Whatever  ihcy  touch  turns  to  ((old.  Whatever  they 
write  ia  published  before  the  ink  upon  thdr  MS.  is  dry,  and  every- 
ihlDg  that  lliey  publish  is  a  success. 

You  may  count  ufjon  your  lingers  all  the  fortunes  that  have  been 
made  by  literature  since  the  days  of  Scott,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Scott  and  Dickens,  no  professional  nun  of  letters  in  our  day  has 
nude  an  income  by  literature  equal  tu  Pope's.  The  higlicsl  sum 
that  has  been  paid  for  a  poem  in  out  day  is  ^3,090.  This  was  the 
price  of  "  Lalia  Rookh,"  and  of  one  of  Scott's.  I'ope  made  ;£5,3  JO 
by  his  translation  of  tlie  '■  Iliad  " ;  and  j^S.ooo  in  Pope's  time  was 
e(|ual  in  purchaiinj^  power  to  j^io.ooo  now.  Swift  refused  to  let 
I'ope  put  a  line  of  the  "Iliad"  in  type  till  he  had  secured  sub- 
scriptions for  him  at  Court  amounting  10  1,000  guineas;  and  Pope 
tells  us  in  his  own  preface  that  he  found  more  patrons  than  ever 
Homer  wimied,  and  that  if  Homer  had  all  the  wus  of  after  ages  for 
his  defenders,  his  trauslaiioD  had  all  the  beauties  of  the  present  for 
his  advocates — a  pleasure,  as  Pope  gallantly  adds,  too  great  to  l>e 
ctmnged  for  any  fame  in  reversion.  Even  Gay  made  ^£3.000  by  his 
•'  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  Gay  had  at  one  time  a  fortune  of  ^lo.ooc, 
all  nude  by  his  pen.  He  died  with  ^£3,000  in  the  Funds,  the 
exact  amount  that  Lord  Russell  raised  for  Tom  Moore's  widow  by 
the  sale  of  his  memoir ;  and  yet  during  the  greater  part  of  his  days 
<>ay  had  lived  the  life  of  a  fast  man  about  town,  and  had  scpiandercd 
his  money  like  a  Dumas.  Swift  gave  away  the  copyright  of  most  of 
Ub  works  to  I'rault  the  liuokscllcr,  thinking  it  mc>jTtt.\s\e:w>.'«\'C)i\NS.v*. 

posiiioo  in  ih<  C'fiuixii]  to  nuke  money  by  his  ■wtvu^^^,  a»i  \«A>4s«A. 
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to  receive  any  acknowledgment  for  them  except  tn  boolu.  "  I  neve 
got  a  filing  for  anything  I  wrote  except  once,"  he  told  fultcney  in 
17351  and  tlic  exception  wai  "  Gulliver's  Travett."  Swift  sold 
MS.  of  thii  to  Moiie  for  ;^ 30a,  the  average  price  of  «  novel  to-day, 
and  set  down  the  num  in  his  diary  as  a  mere  bagatelle  hardly  worth 
talking  abouL  He  might  have  made  ;£i,ooo  by  it  if  he  had 
chosen  to  haggle  about  the  amount  as  Byron  did  with  Murray.  ThcsM 
sums,  I  take  it,  arc  fair  samples  of  the  price  of  literary  work  in  Pope's 
time.  Vet  even  these  sums  represent  only  part  of  the  emoluments 
of  a  man  of  lettere  then,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  smallest  pari- 
Pope,  Addixon,  Swift,  Prior,  and  Uay  were  paid  in  meal  as  well  aij 
malt,  and  the  meal  was  often  worth  three  or  fotir  times  the  weight  in 
malt.  Swift,  for  instance,  but  for  his  writings,  might  have  ended  his] 
days  as  a  domestic  chaplain  at  Stove,  and  thought  him&clf  "  passing 
rich  on  £,^0  a  year."  Hit  writirtj^  made  him  all  but  a  bishop,  and  i^ 
was  his  own  fault  that  he  was  not  a  bi.shop.  Montague  marked 
appreciation  o(  one  of  Addison's  first  poems,  a  boyish  IriSc,  on  the 
*'  Peace  of  Ryswick,"  by  quartering  him  on  the  Civil  Li«  for  jCi** 
a  year.  A  tingle  line,  and  even  that  a  parcnlbcsi!:,  in  the  poem 
upon  "  Marlborough's  Victory  at  Blenheim."  the  line  comparing^ 
Marlborough  to  the  Angel  of  the  Storm,  brought  him  the  patent 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  an  appointment  worth  ;£i,5oo  or  ^3,a 
a  year,  and  opened  to  him  the  ]>a[h  by  which  a  year  or  twoaftc 
wards  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  and  Secretary  ol  State 
A  vintner's  son  in  Whitehall  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  the 
thought  a  splendid  lortunc  by  a  short  satire  under  the  title  of 
"  Town  and  Country  Mouse,"  which,  if  published  now  in  a  nugaxine, 
would  be  read  and  talked  of  for  a  day  or  two,  and  forgotten  bi  a 
week.  Had  Prior  been  the  contcm|)urary  of  Moore,  he  might  haTC 
thought  himself  lucky  if  lie  had  been  able,  after  thirty  years'  hard 
work  upon  the  press,  and  by  publishing  a  squib  like  the  "  Town  and 
Country  Mouse "  once  a  year,  to  lay  claim  to  a  pension  of  j£^ieo 
a  year  from  the  Royal  Bounty.  The  contemporary  of  Pope,  his  lines 
fell  in  pleasanter  places,  and  his  "  Town  and  Country  Mouse  "  was 
hardly  in  its  second  edition  when  the  author,  a  tall,  "  thin,  hollow- 
looked  man,"  in  velvet  and  lace,  was  .strutting  about  the  pari; 
arm-in-arm  with  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  in  his  shovel  hat  and 
apron,  with  Horace  in  one  pocket  and  Montague's  note  in  the  other 
offering  him  one  of  the  tirst  diplomatic  appointments  in  the  service, 
and  the  reversion  of  the  appointment  of  Ambaxador  at  Parit 
"Congreve,  whence  ViaA^.cMccX-ja.'aavTvcd  his  majority,  wasrcwmrded 
for   his   first   comedy    wxVv  i^at«i  ^\a«^  tuAit  >Mffia  'n&KigianAni; 
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for  life  Smith,  though  his  *  Hippolynis  and  I'husdra '  failed,  would 
have  been  <-(in.%olcd  wilh  J^y^  ^  y^*^  bi^'  for  his  own  (oily.  Kowe 
was  noi  only  Poet  Laureate  but  also  I<aiid  Surveyor  of  ihc  Cusloms 
in  the  pon  of  I^ndon,  Cleik  of  the  Council  lo  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
imd  Secretary  of  the  Piesenuitiont  to  the  I^rd  Cbancellor.  Hughes 
was  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Peace.  Ambrose  Phillips 
was  jiid^je  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland.  Locke  was  Com- 
miititioncr  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Newton  was 
Master  of  the  Mint.  Stepney  and  Prior  were  employed  in  embassies 
of  high  dignity  and  importance.  Gay,  who  commenced  life  as 
apprentice  to  a  silk  mercer,  became  a  Secretary  of  Legation  at  five-ond- 
iwenty.  Steele  wa»  a  CommiKsioner  of  Stamps  and  a  member  of 
Parliament  Arthur  Mainwaring  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs 
and  Auditor  of  the  Imprest  Ticfccll  was  Secretary  (o  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland.     Addison  was  Secretary  of  State.' 

This  system  of  patronage  was  brought  into  vogue  by  Montague,  a 
maa  who  owetl  all  he  poucvicd  in  life — his  earldocn,  his  garter,  and 
his  Auditoisliip  of  the  Exchequer — to  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second.  But  the  system  died  with  its  founder,  and  Sir  Uobert 
Walpolc  made  no  attempt  to  revive  it.  Ignorant  and  practical, 
thinking  nnd  coring  for  nothing  but  Parliamentary  votes,  and  knowing 
the  price  of  every  vote  in  the  market,  the  only  writings  that  this  burly 
Norfolk  squire  look  the  slightest  interest  in  were  those  which  could 
be  tied  up  with  red  tape  and  packed  out  of  the  way  in  tto  boxes; 
and  the  only  man  of  letters  that  George  the  Third  ever  took  by  the 
haiid  was  l>r.  Johnson.  Queen  Caroline's  theory  was  that  there  were 
no  books  like  those  which  were  lo  be  picked  up  at  second-hand  book- 
sudts,  and  ail  the  be^t  works  in  her  library,  as  she  told  Miss  Burney, 
were  picked  up  in  that  way.  '■  Ii  is  araa/.ing,"  as  her  Majesty  used  to 
say,  "what  good  Looks  there  are  on  stalls." 

TiU  thetimeof  Dorset  and  his  pupil  Montague  the  emoluments  of  an 
lilnglish  man  of  letters  had  been  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Pope  and  Addison ;  and  Pope,  according  lo  Thackeray, 
ruined  literature  as  a  profession  for  the  next  half  century  by  the 
"  Dunciad."  The  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  wc  possess 
as  to  the  pticc  of  literary  work  in  this  country  is  contained  in 
"  Hensbwc's  Diary,"  recently  republished  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
It  covers  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  of  James,  and  of  Charles  the  First, 
a  period  when  most  men  of  genius  who  wrote  for  bread  wrote  of 
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necessity  for  the  stage:.  In  the  lime  of  Elizabeth  j[^zq  appamily 
wns  the  highest  mm  pntd  Tor  3.  play,  and  even  t)>ii>  was  only  paid  in 
the  case  of  pUys  of  the  highest  merit.  Ben  Jonson  wrtMe  tnost  of 
his  fur  leu  than  half  this  amount,  and  the  highest  sum  paid  by 
Henslowe  for  any  of  ilie  MSS.  in  his  pigeon-holes  was  ^\  1  ;  and 
that  u-iis  paid  for  "The  Page  of  Plymouth."  The  price  of  Dckker's 
"  Pnlicnl  Urissit"  was  ^g  los,,  and  for  his  "  Medicine  foe  a  Curst 
^'^'^  ^\\-  This  was  in  i6od  and  1603;  and  when  that  was  the 
tjisr  with  Jonson  and  Pekkcr.  the  rank  and  file  of  dnmatixti  muM 
hiivc  thought  thentsdvcs  particularly  lucky  if  they  happened  to  get 
Hhai  is  now  the  price  of  an  "Ode  to  Spring"  in  one  of  the  magaiinn  ■ 
for  the  hesi  of  their  productions,  Haywood,  the  author  of  "A  " 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindnesn,"  and  of  300  or  joo  plays  of  one  soil 
and  another,  was  often  forced  to  be  rontent  with  an  order  upon  the-fl 
tTtMxurcr  of  the  theatre  for  two  or  three  guineas  in  reHim  for  his^ 
MSS. ;  and  according  to  Hcnslon-c  the  dresses  of  the  heroine  of 
Haywood's  most  successful  play  cost  more  than  the  copyright  of 
the  play  itself.  There  ix  a  green-rnoni  tradition  that  ;f  5  was  the 
sum  paid  for  "  Hamlet " ;  ajid  although  the  tradition  rests  upon  no 
authority  that  I  can  trace,  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time. 

In  1 600,  however,  the  quotations  of  the  literary  market  were  at  xero. 
The  price  rose  in  ihc  course  of  ihencxi  ten  years  as  hijjh  a»  ^^ 20a  play, 
liiil  the  quarrels  of  Charles  and  his  Parliament  were  fatal  totheattrac< 
lions  of  the  stage,  and  in  1643  I  find  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
popular  dramatic  authors  of  his  day  complaining  thai  where  a  few 
years  before  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  £,io  for  a 
play,  he  must  now  be  content  with  £,\3.  Thi»  was  the  price 
of  the  "  Bellman  of  London  "  ;  and  this  apparently  was  the  average 
price  of  the  period.  It  was  not  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  that  the  playwright  began  to  share  with  the  Icmcc  the  promts 
upon  the  representation  of  his  play,  or  that  the  profits  ihein.-telvea 
rose  to  anything  like  those  from  a  good  play  to-day.  Dryden  wat 
the  most  distinguished  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  Kestoration  ;  and 
Dryden  wrote  for  the  stage,  not  because  he  thought  this  the  fill' 
scene  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  but  simply  because  it  waa  im 
sible  for  a  professional  man  of  lellers  then  to  live  by  his  pen  without 
writing  for  the  stage.  His  translation  of  Virgil,  published  byTonson, 
brought  him  in  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  amouri  thai  Pope  received 
/cir  his  translation  of  tW  "  \\\aA,"  a,nd  Orvden  sold  the  copyright  of 
his  "Fables"  for  X'5°'  i\\io«*\nfe'™  ft^t  T.iinV'iV o\  iS>.\ivi ■■ivMmff— 
his  "  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia"— as  a.  wii>.Ve-*<^^Vv.    \^  •«*:*  -Cno.  •««.». 
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vast  improvement  upon  ihe  price  of  Mtlton'n  mnntcrpiere.  All 
thai  the  autlior  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  nud«  upon  the  Am  and  second 
editions  of  his  epic  was  ;^to ;  and  Milton'x  widow  made  over  to 
Symonds  all  her  interest  in  the  work,  upon  the  publication  of  the 
third  edition,  for  ^8  more  I  It  look*  a  paltry  sum,  especially  when 
»M  in  contrast  with  the  cheques  which  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  pick 
up  now  for  an  ode  or  a  son^,  and  it  represents,  I  suppose,  hardly  a 
lifth  of  the  amount  that  moM  uf  lu  \-routd  now  willingly  ^vc  for  the 
MS.  of  tile  agreement  itself.  But  J^^o  was  proliahly  all  thai  it  pub- 
lisher  could  then  a/Tord  to  risk  upon  a  poem  of  this  kind,  and  espe- 
cially upon  a  poem  written  by  a  Puritan.  For  in  Milton's  day  very 
few  readers  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  cloister  and  the  Court,  and 
the  rcadcTB  of  the  cloister  cared  for  very  little  beyond  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Scaliger  and  Vo«mus,  and  the  tcadent  of  the  Court  for  very 
little  except  the  light  o'  lore  ballads  of  KocheMer  iind  St.  Rvreinond. 
It  «'as  ihis  consideration  that  compelled  Milton  to  turn  schoolmaster, 
and  that  a  few  years  later  drove  Dr>'den  to  the  stage.  Even  by 
writing  for  the  st-ige,  as  Drydea  wrote,  a  man  of  the  highest  genius 
could  only  keep  his  head  above  water  by  making  a  hit — a  palpable 
hit^DOw  and  tlien,  such  a  hit  a.s  Shadwell  made  with  his  "Sqi)irc  of 
Alsalia"^for  the  average  price  of  a  good  play  even  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  not  more  than  100  guineas.  This  was  all 
that  Dryden  received  for  his  best  work,  and  with  this  apparently  he 
was  content  But  the  Boucicaults  and  Robertsons  of  the  Restora- 
tion occasioniOIy  pocketed  100  guineas  by  a  single  representation, 
and  Southern  received  upwards  of  £,100  in  the  form  of  profits  from 
the  representation  of  one  of  his  plays — "  Isabella,"  1  think — ^which  1 
happened  to  have  a  long  ami  brilliant  run.  The  author's  share  of  ' 
the  profii*  from  the"Sfiuire  ol  .\lsalia"Tan  upto/'ijo  upon  a  single 
representation.  But  the  "Squire  of  .Alsatia"  was  the  sensation  of  the 
day,  and  a  play  like  the  "Squire  of  Alsaiia' was  as  rare  and  as 
Uking  in  the  day*  of  Charles  the  Second  as  a  ptay  like  "  Caste"  is  in 
otn-  time. 

Of  course  when  it  was  once  understood  that  prices  of  this  sort 
were  to  be  picked  up  00  the  stage  in  addition  to  all  the  popularity 
and  fame  which  a,  successful  play  generally  brings  with  it,  men  m  3 
very  different  stamp  to  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gailicing 
round  Ben  Jonson's  arm  chair  at  the  Mitre  turned  up  in  the  Temple 
and  at  Oxford  to  conicst  the  polm  with  the  scarecrows  of  Grub  Street 
and  St.  Martin's  Fields — men  of  birth,  of  breeding,  and  of  high 
culture,  men  like  Wyclierley  and  Congreve,  um\n%  aW  ^^^t  ^';a>yes  ^ 
men  of  the  u-ortd  with  most  of  the  acccitovV\a\^K\ew\&  tA  wv'sv  t*^ 
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letten.  And  these  men,  by  their  genius,  by  their  gmllantry,  and  bf 
their  personal  accompltshmenU,  raised  the  profession  of  letters  to  a 
level  with  the  {urofeuions  of  the  liw,  of  the  Church,  and  of  anas-  I 
need  hardly  sajr  how  these  men  swept  everything  before  ihem;  how 
ihcy  carried  their  heads  in  socict)-  nnd  at  Court,  as  well  aa  in  the 
green-room ;  or  how  they  were  the  companions  in  war  and  the  rivals 
in  love  of  the  first  men  of  their  age.  The  theatre,  with  these  men, 
formed  the  porul  of  (be  Court ;  and  through  the  tlieatrc  and  thi 
Court  ibeir  incomes  oAcn  ran  as  high  at  tlie  rent  roll  of  a  greai 
eitaie.  Congrei-e's  income  is  said  to  have  averaged  j£i,ioo  a  year, 
and  Wyt-herley's  could  have  been  very  hitle  less  in  the  first  part  ofhii 
life,  when  his  pUys  were  the  rage  of  the  Court,  of  the  town,  and  of  the 
universities.  Perhaps  even  then  by  looking  a  Uttle  below  the  surCice 
men  of  letters  of  equal  or  of  higher  genius  might  have  been  found 
pining  in  garrets  over  works  which  will  outlive  oil  the  plays  of  the 
Restoration  ;  men,  for  instance,  like  the  author  of  "  Hudihras."  But 
these  men,  with  all  their  genius,  wanted  those  personal  quaUties 
which  with  Wychcrlcy  and  Congrcve  formed  the  passport  to  society; 
and.  instead  of  writing  for  the  stage,  as  Congreve  and  Wycherley  did, 
they  wrote  only,  like  Milton,  for  the  closet. 

Pope  and  Addison  made  their  appearance  at  a  happy  moment— 
at  a  moment  when  the  recollections  of  Congrcve  and  of  Wychcriey 
were  yet  fresh,  and  when  il  was  still  the  fashion  for  statesmen  and 
courtiers  to  take  men  of  genius  by  the  hand,  to  give  them  ajipotnt- 
menis  in  the  Pipe  Office,  in  the  Treasury,  or  in  the  Bxcise  ;  when,  as 
Swift  put  it,  a  reputation  for  wit  and  learning  did  the  ofhcc  of  a  blue 
nbbon  or  of  a  coach  and  six ;  and  when,  if  you  could  turn  out  a 
play,  an  ode,  a  telling  epigram,  upon  the  spur  of  the  nioroenu  or 
volume  of  translations  from  the  Latin  poets,  you  might  esiablbh  d 
reputation  for  wit  and  learning  without  the  slightest  risk  of  criticism 
from  any  one  but  a  pedant  in  his  cell  or  a  prig  in  a  coffee-house. 

This  was  the  proudest  age  of  English  literature.  But  it  was 
short  as  it  was  brilliant  It  began  with  the  production  of  Wycherley's 
"Plain  Dealer,"  in  1677,  and  ended  with  the  publication  of  the 
"Dunciad,"  in  1717.  It  was  all  comprised  within  the  span  of  a 
single  life,  the  life  of  Pope.  And  e%'cn  if  Pojie  had  published  hit 
proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  "  Iliad  "  when  Johnson  opened  hi* 
subscription  list  for  printing  "  Pohtian,"  it  is  an  open  qucstioil 
whether  he  could  have  found  a  third  of  the  subscribers  who  pat 
down  their  names  for  his  masterpiece,  or  half  of  those  who  had 
raised  ^1,100  for  DryderisN*Hgi\.  Trc  Mac  (on  Utciaiurc  of  Aia 
class  when  johiwon  puUaViei  Vns.  ^lo^wala  -«»&  •w^i«>KV  «*w' 
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ture  itself  was  upon  the  lees.  Johnson  fixed  his  subscriptions  al 
£,S,  promising  in  return  thirty  octavo  sheets,  with  a  sketch  of 
modern  I^tin  veme  in  notes  ;  and  tlie  ftuhscriptions  were  not  enough 
to  pjy  his  primer's  bill.  Three  or  four  booksellcn  even  refused  to 
look  ui  the  MS.  ot  his  "London,"  and  although  when  jiublishcd  it 
ran  into  a  second  edition  in  a  week,  Johnson  made  only  ^lo  out  of 
it.  He  sold  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "for  fifteen  guineas; 
"Rasselas"  for^ioo,  with  a  stijiuhtion  forj£i5  more  upon  the 
publication  of  a  second  e^lition ;  and  tlie  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  for 
200  {juineas.  "Irene,"  and  "  Irene"  alone,  broughi  him  in  ^300  ; 
and  but  for  Johnson's  friendship  with  Gnrrick,  "  Irene"  might  never 
have  tieeii  put  upon  the  stage  at  all.  The  stipulated  ])ricc  of  his 
Dictionary  was  1,500  guineas,  and  out  of  this  the  author  had  to 
[tay  his  assistants  and  to  &nd  all  his  books,  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
Every  shilling  of  the  1,500  guineas  had  been  called  up  and  spent  in 
current  expenses  before  the  Dictionary  was  complete ;  and  when 
Lonl  Chesterfield  sat  down  in  his  splendid  library  in  Mayfair  to 
salute  the  doctor  as  the  dictator  of  the  English  language  the  dictator 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  sheriff's  officer  for  a  paltry  sum  which  neither 
peers  nor  publi'^hcrs  cared  to  lend  him  upon  his  note  of  hand  without 
the  security  of  a  MS. 

I  take  a  typical  instance  in  selecting  Johnson,  for  when  Johnson's 
reputation  was  once  established  most  of  his  works  sold  well — wcU, 
that  i-s,  for  the  limes  ;  and,  according  to  Malonc,  the  publishers  made 
j£5,ooo  or  ^6.000  out  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  after  paying 
Johnson  his  300  guineas.  Vet  with  all  the  profits  that  the  booksellers 
nude  out  o(  hi*  writings,  Johnson  never  once  drops  a  hint  that  he  is 
underpaid  for  his  work,  and  even  speaks  of  his  publisilier.  Miller,  as 
Scott  spoke  of  Consuble.  "Sir,  I  like  Miller,"  Johnson  said 
to  Boswcll,  "  he  has  raised  the  price  of  books."  That  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  ccnlut^-,  when  the  circle  of  readers  was  widening 
every  day;  when  Kobcrtson  was  writing  his  "  History  of  Charles  V." 
with  a  note  of  hand  for  ^^4.500  in  his  desk,  to  be  paid  when  the 
MS.  was  delivered  ;  and  when  Goldsmith  was  making  ^400  a  year 
with  lar  more  ease  than  Johnson  had  been  able  to  make ^40  a  year, 
when  he  was  improvising  Parliamentary  debates  in  Lilliput  behind  a 
screen  at  St,  John's  Gate  for  the  CenlUman's  Afagasi'it,  puffing  the 
Harleian  Library,  and  writing  one  of  the  noblest  of  English  satires 
to  pay  a  tailor's  bill.  "  My  patrons,"  said  Goldsmith,  with  a  sturdy 
inde[iendence,  "are  the  booksellers,  and  I  want  no  others."  UiU, 
till  Miller  raised  the  price  of  books  even  IjoVdatcvVi^x,  Vv^  i\''M& 
aptitude  for  turning  out  school  booV.H  and  In&cs  O^  "AvW.  ■aaW,  "«■*»■ 
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olten  itt  his  wits'  ends  for  jf  lo  when  he  happened  to  be  without 
pUy  on  hand.  His  comedies  Tormcd  the  main  source  of  his  income 
for  years,  and  a  unfile  comedy  brought  him  in  five  times  the  sum  at 
which  he  had  to  sell  the  copyright  of  his  masteriticccs.  "The 
Travellet"  was  sold  for  £v>,  and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  for 
;£6o.  The  price  of  "The  Good-natured  Man"  was  ^^500,  and 
that  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  a  writer  like  Goldsmith  could  count 
upon  makiiijf  by  a  good  play  at  a  time  when  a  poem  like  "  The 
Deserted  Village "  could  not  find  a  publi^ier  willing  to  risk  nior 
than  j^ioo  upon  its  chancer  of  success. 

The  most  prolilablc  of  all  Goldsmith's  works  proved  to  be 
school  histories.     The  smallest  sum  he  received  for  any  of  these 
more  than  Johnson  was  paid  for  his   '*  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  o^ 
indeed,  for  dny  of  his  nork:!  except  ilie  Dictionary.    Churchill  wis' 
the  only  poet  of  Johnson'sagcwhomadc^i.ooo  byapoem;  and  thai 
was  a  poem  which,  although  popular  enough  in  its  day,  b  now  hardly 
looked  at  by  any  one  except  critics.     1  mean,  of  course,  "The 
Rosciad."    Thomson  and  Young,  with  their  "  Seasons"  and  "  Night 
*l'houghts,"  hardly  made  hall  ihc  price  of  "The  Rosciad  "  between 
them  ;and  Young,  with  all  his  genius  and  industry  ai  the  desk,  mighl^ 
have  starved  but  for  his  pt-nMun— the  only  pension  that  Walpob 
conferred  upon  a  poet — and  his  Hertfordshire  Rectory. 

The  most  popular  form,  apparently,  that  literature  could  take 
century  ago  was  the  form  of  history  or  fiction ;  and  of  all  wiii 
historians  and  novelists  were  the  beiit  paid.  Tlie  price  of  Goldsmith's 
"  History  of  Greece  "  was  ^^150  ;  of  his  "  History  of  Rome,"j£50o; 
of  his  "  History  of  England, "  ^600 ;  luid  of  his  "  Natural  History," 
^800.     L>r,  Robertson's   "  History  of  Scotland,"  and  two  or  thre^ 
other  works  of  that  kind,  brought  him  ,^700  each.     Bui  he  rcccivc^l 
seven-fold  that  amount  for  his  "  History  of  Charles  V,"    The  exaa 
sum  was  ;^4,Soo.     This,  considering  the  siie  of  the  work,  may  be 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  market,  the  tojimost  price  of  the  day.    1 
Hume  received  only  jf  700  more  for  his  "  History  of  Kngland,"  >fl 
work  involving  perhaps  ten  times  the  labour ;  and,  comparing  thff" 
work  with  the  pay,   Hume,  after  making  an  appointment  with  Sir 
Joseph  Aylott  to   look    through    the   Smart    Papers   at  the    Record 
Office,  gave  up  all  thought  of  original  investigation,   pleading  that  if 
he   once   began   to  look  into  Die   MSS.  at  the   Ri^>rd  Ufficc  hb 
history,  instead  of  being  kept  to  eight  volumes,  might  run  to  eighiy^ 
Humes  lemunetauon  was  at  the  rate  of  ^650  a  volume ;  the  toul 

amount,  ;C5.ioo.  G\\i\iQmec«\vtA  j(^%'30'n\OTcvVi'nTi\Vvv<&irhis"! 
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wa&  only  ynx  enouglt  to  cover  the  value  of  th«  books  which  he  found  it 
neceaajT>'  to  puTchue  for  conxuluiion.  Smollett  iras  paid  ^f  3,000 
Tor  his  continuation  of  Hume.  Perhaps  in  comparison  with  the 
sums  Ihitt  are  now  |i,iid  for  a  novel,  and  with  the  sums  that  were 
occuioiMlly  paid  then,  these  arc  not  vcT]r  high  prices,  although 
Charles  Knight,  in  his  "Shadows  of  (he  Old  Booksellers,"  estimates 
thai  if  Gihboii  had  pul>!islKd  his  vfork  under  the  haif-profit  system, 
hu  share  would  have  been  less  than  half  of  what  he  received  even  as. 
\x  was.  But  these  were  hi^h  pricei  then  in  com|iansun  with  every- 
thing except  works  of  fiction,  especially  when  we  consider  the  value 
of  money  and  the  narrower  and  poorer  circle  of  readers  open  to  an 
author  in  compnriion  with  the  present  wide  and  ever-widening  circle. 
To-day  if  a  poem,  a  novel,  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  historiette  is  read 
at  all,  it  is  read  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  cvecywheic — in  New  Vork, 
in  Calcutta,  in  Paris,  at  St.  Pctersburi; ;  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vellow  River;  in  the  hill  suiioiis  of  India,  and 
in  the  huts  of  Australian  herdsmen  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hawkesbury. 
Id  Uic  days  uf  Dr.  Jolinson  fivc-sixihs  of  the  reading  classes  wctc  to 
be  found  within  the  sound  of  How  Bells.  "  Tom  Jones,"  "  Rassclas," 
and  ■'  Pamela  "  were  probably  never  heard  of  beyond  the  four  seas 
til)  after  Waierloo ;  and  when  all  London  wan  talking  about  these 
books  you  might  probably  have  made  a  tour  of  Kngland  and 
Scotland  without  meeting  with  a  thou:>und  quiet  people  in  the 
country  who  had  ever  he.ird  of  either  of  them.  The  fame  of  these 
men  and  of  their  works  did  not  extend  beyond  the  first  turnpike-  f 
gate,  and  the  poi>ulation  of  London  only  represented  about  a  third  ' 
of  what  it  is  at  present  Now  a  work  bke  Victor  Hugo's  "  L'Hommc 
qui  Rit"  i.t  iniiisbicd  into  half  a  dozen  languages  and  published 
simultaneously  in  hall  a  dozen  cities  ;  but  "  I'om  Jones"  was  probably 
hardly  known  except  in  London,  and  Byron  almost  went  off  hi» 
head  when  he  heard  in  tSio  that  "  Childe  Harold"  had  been  re- 
printed in  Boston,  and  was  read  with  as  much  interest  on  the  lunks 
of  the  Ohio  as  it  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Thames  and  the  Seine. 

"Amelia"  was  the  first  bmik  published  in  England  that  was 
sold  out  on  the  day  of  its  publication.  The  price  of  this  was  ^1,000, 
Miller  purchasing  it  outright  for  that  Kmoimt  upon  the  strength  of 
"  Tom  Jones's"  success.  Fielding's  profits  upon  "  Tom  Jones  "  were 
over  ;£7oo.  Yet,  but  for  the  shrewdness  of  Thomson  the  poet. 
Fielding  would  have  sold  the  MS.  of  "Tom  Jones"  for  ^£25-  I* 
had,  in  fact,  been  sold  for  that  sum,  although  Fielding  still  held  vV.* 
MS.,  whin  'Jfiomson,  hearing  of  the  transacuoix,  aA\\'Sti  ^\tfv&.Tvt 
to  break  the  contract,  ajid  promised  lo  inuodvitc  Vw\\  Vj  \as  (yKV*. 
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publisher  Miller.  The  jioet,  publisher,  aod  novelist  tnet  at  a.  tavern,! 
and  over  a  bottle  of  canary  Miller  olTcred  jQtoo  for  the  MS.,  to  be] 
doubled  or  trebled  in  case  the  work  made  1  hit ;  und  Fielding  < 
with  the  olTcT  by  ringing  the  bcti  in  raptures  and  ordering  a  coupk 
more  bottles  of  wine.  After  "  Amelia  "  and  "  Torn  Jones"  the  price 
of  novels  rose  rapidly.  Mrs.  RadclifTe  received  ^500  foe  her 
"Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  ant)  ;£8oo  for  "The  Italian."  Mi« 
Bumcy  sold  the  copyrijuht  of  her  first  work,  "  Evelina,"  )>ut>lished  ia 
177!!,  ioT  jQio;  lull  according  to  the  tniditioD*  of  the  Kovr  iH^h 
publisher  cleared  jf[i,50o  by  it  in  three  or  lour  yean.  .She  mode  d| 
bctler  bargain  with  her  next  novel,  "Cecilia,"  the  publishers,  it  b 
said,  clubbing  together  and  raising  ^1,000  for  her  before  the 
allowed  the  MS.  10  ^a  otit  nf  her  hands.  Her  third  novel, "  Camilla,' 
was  not  published  till  1786,  and  the  price  of  this  was,  1  bebeve, 
;£j,ooo,  a  higher  sum  than  is  paid  for  any  work  of  imagination  lOj 
our  times  with  two  or  three  rcRiarkable  exceptions. 

Fiction  and  poetry  generally  go  togelbcr,  but  this  was  not 
case  in  llic  day»  of  Frances  Burney  and  Cowpcr.    Fiction  then 
everything  else  into  the  shade.     Poetry  was  a  drug  in  the  mark 
It  took  Tom  Moore  a  couple  of  years  to  find  a  publisher  for  hi^ 
"Odes  of  Anacrcon,"  and  these  odes  wcic  published  in  the 
mainly  because  the  Prince  Regent  allowed   Lady  Donegal's  Ituh 
page  to  inscribe  his  name  upon   the  fly  leaf  with  a  dedication. 
Southey  kepi  his  lint  epic.  "  Madoc,"  in  his  de^  for  eight  or  UO 
years,  writing  for  newspapers  and  mngaxinec,  and  transbting  for  the 
booksellers,  because  not  a  single  printer  in  London  n-ould  risk  ;£io 
upon  a  p'}cm  which  he  had  been  meditating  for  sixteen  years  ;  and 
but  for  a  Bristol  bookseller  Wordsworth  might  have  kept  his  "  Lyricii 
Ballads  "and  Coleridge  his  "Ancient  Mariner"  in  their  ponifoli 
for  twice  seven  years.     It  was  reserved  fur  Scott  and  Byron  to  revit 
the  passion  for  piielty  which  made  Pope  and  Prior  (he  e<]uaU  i^ 
social  position  and  influence   of  all  but  the  first  Ministers  of 
Crown ;  and  the  prices  at  which  Scott  and  Byron  sold  the  copyrighu 
of  their  niasteriiieces  were  the  highest  ever  known,  or  thai  |>eThi|» 
ever  will  be  known,  in   F.nglish   literature.     .Scott  sold  the  copyiight 
of  his  first  work,  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  for  £^00, 
and  his  share  upon  the  first  year's  publishing  account  of  the  "  Lay' 
wEis  close  upon  jC^oo.     A  thousand  guineas  was  the  price  set  upon 
"  Mannion "  before  a  line  of  the  ])Oem  was  written,  and  tlie  pOj»- 
larity  of  "  Manwon  "  duuUcd  the  value  of  Scott's  next  jwcm,  "  TV 
L^dy  of  the  l*iVc."     The  v^te  o^  \V\s  -was  a,w»  'ci^'^'ojcv.,  and  th»! 
of  "  Rokcby"  3,000.    Ttaa  ■«»&  -Cht  ^a^msA-  's'mr  ^k««.  ■**»=«*.'«* 
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any  of  his  poeros,  and  according  to  Byron's  calculation,  it  was 
exactly  hair-a-crown  a  line,  "  The  I^rcl  of  the  Isles  "  was  valued  at 
j.oeo  guinea.%  ;  and  the  publication  of "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  closed 
Scott's  work  as  a  poet. 

The  Wavcrley  Novels,  after  this,  formed  Scott's  principal  source 
of  income,  and  the  pn>fics  upon  ihese  in  a  year  or  two  :iniounted  to 
double  and  treble  the  iuin.<(  that  he  lia<l  received  for  "The  l^dy  of 
the  I^lce"  and  "  Rokcliy."  The  most  successful  of  Scotfs  first  set 
of  novels  were  "  Ivanhoe."  "  The  Abbot."  "  Kenilirorth,"  and  "  The 
Monastery,"  Scott's  share  of  (he  prolit&  upon  these  amouniing  to 
£\o,ooQ.  The  most  profitable  of  the  second  scries — the  serie*  pub- 
lished after  Scott's  avowal  of  their  authorship — was  "  Woodstock," 
The  profit  upon  this  was  ^8,600.  "  The  Life  of  Napoleon"  must  l-e 
set  at  the  head  of  Scott's  historical  works.  It  wa-t  a  splendid  hit  as 
a  business  speculation,  producing/*  18,000  as  the  result  of  thirteen 
months'  work.  The  balance  upon  Constable's  accotml  with  Scott  for 
one  year  was  /"i^.ooo ;  and  yet  this  only  represented  part  of  Scott's 
income  for  the  year.  The  total  of  Scott's  earnings  by  his  pen  has 
been  estimated  at/ aso.ooo,  and  the  daily  value  of  the  "task''which 
he  set  himself  when  at  work  upon  "  The  Life  of  Napoleon"  avcraj;ed 
/36  a  day.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  thai  Scott  was  then 
working  double  tides,  as  he  called  it — that  is,  six,  seven,  eight,  and 
ten  hours  a  day.  But  the  best  way  of  testing  the  value  of  Scott's 
work  is  to  compare  it  with  what  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  indus- 
trious of  the  rank  and  file  of  literature  could  tlien  make  by  his  pen 
when  "  working  like  a  ditcher."  Take  Ha/litt.  Haililt  was  writing  for 
the  Ei/MurgA  Itn'iesi'  when  Scott  was  at  work  upon  "  Woodstock," 
and  yet  working  under  whip  and  spur,  the  utmost  that  Haziitt  could 
earn  was  jQ^  gs.  a  day — what  is  now  paid  for  a  Times  article.  "  I 
regularly  do  ten  pages  a  day,"  the  reviewer  tells  his  lariy-love  in  one 
of  his  letters  in  "The  New  Pygmalion,"  "and  this  mnunts  up  to 
thirty  guineas  a  week.  So  you  see  I  should  grow  rich  at  this  rate  if  I 
could  keep  on  so,  and  i  could  keep  on  so  if  I  had  you  with 
me  to  encourage  me  with  your  sweet  smiles  and  to  share  my 
lot"  That,  of  course,  was  hyperbole  with  Haziitt.  Uut  it  was 
plain  matter  of  fact  with  Scott,  and  Scott  made  by  his  pen  in 
a  week  more  than  liailitt  made  in  a  coui>le  of  months.  Byron 
refused  at  first  to  pollute  his  hands  with  "  copy  money,"  sneered  at 
Scott  in  his  satire  for  making  a  conscript  of  his  Muse,  and  allowed 
Murray  to  pocket  every  farthing  of  profit  upon  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers."  The  copyright  of  the  first  two  catrttyj  (A  "CVSii^ 
Ilarold"  Hyron  made  a  present  of  to  Mi.  \>a.\\a»,  au4  'yL,\«w.i  \«Ji&. 
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Dalbs  ;^6oo  for  lht«  cantos.  After  ihe  publicaiton  of  "  Chil<lc 
Harold,"  however,  iJjrTon  stood  out  as  siouily  aa  riciHt  and  MoiJtr. 
or  any  of  "the  liitrati  of  Murray's  buck  sho|>,"  for  whw  \x 
calk  ilie  "rino,"  insisted  upon  i.ooo  guineas  for  "'Itie  Siege  of 
Corinth"  and  "  Parisina,"  and  a,ooo  gtiincas  for  the  fo«mh  canto 
of  "Childe  Haruld."  The  total  amount  of  Byron's  account  mib 
Murray  is.  of  counte,  a  baf;aielle  in  comparison  with  Sir  Walici't 
account  with  Constable ;  but  it  is  more  than  twenty  times  thr 
amount  tlim  the  poet  of  Kydnl  Mount  received  for  hij 
writing,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  Moore's  account  with 
Loiignians.  It  was  jC^3'S40-  Tom  Moore  estimated  the  value  tf 
his  jwetry  at  ^ao.ooo;  but  to  this,  of  course,  must  be  added  ihc 
value  of  his  prose  writinj^s,  j^io.ooo  more  al  least;  of  his  conm- 
butions  to  the  Edinbui^h  /tet-ifW,  which  were  generally  paid  al  ihe 
rate  of  loo  guineas  an  article;  and  of  his  posquin.ides  in  the  Tima, 
for  which  he  received  ;^40O  or/'5oo  a  year  as  a  tctaining  fee.  The 
price  of  "  Lalla  Rookh"  was  lixcd  beforehand  at  3.000  guineas, 
that  was  the  highest  price  Moore  received  for  any  of  his  works, 
except  "The  Life  of  Byron,"  which  brought  him  ^4.000.  Mcs^n. 
Longmans  put  down  /t.ooo  to  his  credit  upon  the  ptiblication  d 
the  "Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and  ^£500  on  account  of  the  "fabksL* 
"  The  Fudge  Family"  was  published  on  the  plan  o(  half  profits,  and 
the  author's  share  »as  ^350,  "  The  Fudge  Family"  running  ihrougb 
6ve  editions  in  a  fortnight.  But  of  alt  Moore's  writings,  the  most 
|)ernianenlly  successful  were  those  "excellent  little  ponies,'  iht 
"  Irish  Melodies,"  His  income  from  these  averaged  jCs°°  * 
year.  The  highest  sum  that  Moore  ever  received  for  a  sungle 
handful  of  songs  was  ;£i8o.  This  was  the  price  of  a  doia 
odds  and  ends  that  he  sold  to  Cramer  and  Co.  The  avc: 
*'**  jC^S  *  song.  The  price  of  most  of  Washington  Irvinj 
works  was  high;  "Columbus,"  for  example,  3,000  guineas,  and  "Tl 
Chronicles  of  Granada, "  3,000  guineas  ;  but,  accordii^  to  Muirafu 
the  publication  of  these  two  works  in  Fogland  involved  the  publisb 
in  a  loss  of  ^£3,000.  The  price  of  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope 
was  1,000  guineas,  of  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  1,500  guineas; 
but  for  the  tact  of  Rogers  .^1,500  is  all  lh.-«  Crabbe  would  have 
made  out  of  his  second  set  of  "  Tales,"  These  " Talcs,"  consistinj 
of  12,000  hnes,  were  sent  first  of  all  to  Murray,  Murray  offering 
^3,000  for  them  if  the  poet  would  throw  in  the  copyright  of  his  firat 
volume.  Crabbe  happened  to  be  brc.ikfasting  with  Rogen  aad 
Moore,  in  St.  James's  Place,  when  he  received  Murray's  note,  and 
his  first  impulse  was  10  accci^'w.     Nui  ftwx  ■«»*  VUmm'*  advict 
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But  Rogers  tlwught  Murray  ought  to  give  iCl,^<i^  for  the  new 
volumi;  alone,  and  that  the  MS.  shouki  be  otTercil  to  Longmans 
before  Miimjr's  letter  was  answered,  l-ongmiins  were  accordingly 
called  in.  and  to  Rogen'  constcniation.  ottered  for  the  new  work 
and  the  old  only  ;^i.ooo,  saying  that  this  vras  the  utmost  they 
thought  it  prudent  lo  give  considering  ihe  past  sale  of  Crabbe's 
works.  That,  of  course,  put  Rogers  in  x  fix.  But,  like  a  keen  man 
of  bustnos,  the  poetbanker  at  once  put  on  hi«  hat  and  walked 
into  Albemarle  Street  lo  talk  about  the  printing  of  his  own  poem, 
and  to  close  with  Murray's  otfer  for  Crabbc.  *'  I  am  glad  to  find, 
Mr.  Murray."  said  Rogers  carelessly  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
"  that  you  have  settled  with  Mr.  Crabbe  for  hi.i  Tiew  work."  Murray 
lUUwcTcd  cheerfully  enoujjh  that  he  h.id,  and  this  clinchcrl  ihc 
bu9inc».  Rogere  and  Moore  at  once  jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove 
off  to  tell  poor  Crabbc  the  news.  They  found  him  moping  dismally 
at  home,  thinking  of  the  thousands  he  had  lost  through  the  diplomacy 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory."  But  the  intelligence 
soon  revived  his  spirits,  and  when  Murray  sent  him  the  Jd.oao 
Crabbc  almost  Ie3|>t  out  of  his  skin.  Rogers  offered  to  take  cliai^ 
of  the  bills  liU  they  became  due.  But  no,  nothing  would  do  but 
Crabbe  muKi  take  them  home  with  hira  to  show  them  to  son  John. 
"  Wouldn't  copies  do  ?  "  Rogers  asked.  "  No,  not  at  all,"  said  the 
poet  "He  roust  show  son  John  the  actual  paper";  and  stuffing 
them  into  his  pocket-book  with  a  bundle  of  notes,  off  he  started  a: 
once,  rubbing  his  hands  with  all  the  glee  of  a  girl  with  a  new  bonnet. 
This  was  the  only  ^£3,000  Crabbe  ever  handled  as  a  poet,  and 
Crabbe  was  luckier  in  this  than  any  of  the  poets  of  his  day  except 
Moore.  Byron,  and  .Scott. 

I  shall  round  olT  my  notes  on  this  subject  next  month  with  a 
glance  at  the  £  s.  if.  of  journalism. 
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THE  Men,  The  Masters,  and. 
"Public  Opinion." 

BY  HEHRY  W.  LUCY. 

HAVE  no  mnli'gn  int(?ntion  ot  dhgatsiTtg  under  ihis 
an  attack  upon  the  reader  ia  the  shape  of  an  article 
"strikes,"  or  a  dUsenalion  upon  "Utc  rcUtions  between 
labour  and  Capita). "     I  chiefly  wish  to  draw  attention  to  s 
gTowiri);  phenomenon,  which  is,  I  believe,  calculated  to  have  a  veiy 
serious  effect  uix>n  the  futute  condition  or  the  labour  market.     The 
[Dainstny  of  strikes,  and  in  some  recent  cases  even  an  incentive  to 
EtHkcE,  was  to  be  found  in  the  support  which  the  men  received  from 
public  opiniun.     Taken  in  the  mass,  the  popular  sympath)'  i«  always 
generous,  and  is  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  pany  to  Sj 
struggle.     When  the  system  of  strikes  began  to  assen  iUclf  and  i 
claim  the  whole  labour  lield  as  its  own  it  was  public  opinion  th 
cheered  it  on  and  supported  it,  if  need  were,  with  ^ifu  of  money.] 
The  climax  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  tliis  direction  was  reached  . 
the  epoch  of  the  stiike  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Warwickshire. 
There  were  many  circumstances  which  combined  to  make  this  up- 
rising of  tlie  farm  labourer  a  poptUar  cause.     In  the  first  place  it  wasH 
a  novel  phase  of  a  movement  which  was  already  beginning  to  drag,  a 
new  sitoition  in  a  drama  where  the  scenes  liad  hitherto  all  lain  in 
one  neighbourhood,   and   wherein  the  characters  had  with  uniia>H 
portant  dilferenccs  been  tiresomely  alike-      As  soon  as   men  and 
masters  in  one  mining  district  had  come  to  terms,  men  and  ma-tlera 
in  another  quarrelled,  and  with   slight  variations  the  story   of  Ihei 
Struggle  was  the  same.     But  a  strike  of  agricultural  labourers  was] 
something  altogether  fresh,  and  it  contained  in  greatly  enhancedj 
degree  those  elements  which,  combined,  arouse  popular  indignaiioa  ; 
and  sym|)alhy.     The  miners  at  the  time  when  they  struck  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  averaging  from  twenty  to  thiny  shillings  a  week,  and 
their  final  protest  against  "  oppression  "  was  not  an  absolutely  nc* 
thing,  they  having  barked  for  many  years  before  they  biL     But  the 
farm  labourer  of  Warwickshire  was  in  receipt  of  an  average  wage  of 
;ifne  shillings  a  wecV,  a.(vd  ™ce  the  time  of  Giiith,  the  thrall  of 
CcJric  the  Saxon,  he  bad  boitit  \vv^  \oV  tvs*.  >iw;uvc>.>^aixwGL(W   t  a 
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tnie^  but  with  a  sad  hopdciu  sort  of  moaning  that  was  iofiniicly 
piteous.  HiH  lisint;  up  with  the  proicslation  of  a  ri^fht  to  parley 
on  equal  termx  nith  his  master,  and  to  he  talcen  into  counsel  in 
t^aisaim  about  wn^cK,  wax  decidedly  a  neiv  and  a  strikinj;  thing. 
Moreover,  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that,  wlutcver  might  be 
the  case  clscirhere,  the  agriculiural  labourer  Imd  not  spoken  n  day 
100  soon.  The  newspapers  tccoied  with  vivid  descriptions  of  his 
social  lot,  and  the  public,  having  eagerly  read  these,  promptly  decided 
that  tnattert  must  be  altered  in  tlic  direction  of  improvement,  llic 
fanners,  scared  by  the  .ttiddcn  outbreak  and  jostled  hither  and 
thither  in  the  torrent  of  popular  cntliusinsnt.  offered  no  prolonged 
resistance,  and  wages  went  up  in  the  district  at  rales  varying  from 
iwenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

That  was  a  great  victory,  and  public  opinion  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  tt.  Hut  thi«  w,u  the  fonnal  introduction  into  the 
adjustment  of  the  differences  between  masters  and  men  of  a 
foreign  patty  claiming  absolute  rights  of  arbitrament  and,  without 
always  being  in  possession  of  full  data,  wielding  an  alntosi 
irresistible  power  of  enforcing  its  views.  Public  opinion  in  an 
especial  manner  took  under  its  care  the  question  of  the  regulation 
of  wages,  and  in  every  case  where  a  dispute  arose  it  was  public 
opinion  that  n'as  openly  appealed  to  by  at  least  one  of  tlie  parties 
thereto.  The  generous  enthusiasm  which  upheld  the  Warwick- 
shire labourer  in  his  battle  lor  more  bread,  and  which  bore  him 
on  to  \-ictory,  carried  the  public  into  the  other  fights  that  there- 
upon arose  all  over  the  country,  and,  generally  without  asking 
<tuestioos,  public  opinion  assumed  that  the  men  were  right.  This 
stale  of  things  lasted  through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1S71  and 
for  tlic  greater  part  of  1873.  But  towards  Christmas  of  the  latter 
year  a  change  began  to  come  over  the  condition  of  affairs.  The 
(lablic  found  that  they  had  been  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  years 
diligently  sticking  pins  in  their  own  bed.  and  it  now  began  to  be 
a  very  uncomfortable  place  to  lie  upon.  The  wages  of  colliers  and 
miners  had  been  advanced  irom  50  to  100  per  cent.,  aiul  house  coal 
was  4fis,  a  ton  in  London.  The  workers  in  iron  and  in  pottery,  th( 
cutlers,  the  masons,  the  bricklayers,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlcstick-makcr^everyonewho  ministered  by  the  work  of  his  hand 
to  the  need  of  the  nation  was  clamouring  with  more  or  less  success- 
ful issue  for  higher  wages,  and  the  great  middle  class,  whom  public 
oiiiaion  chiefly  represents,  began  to  fee!  the  pinch. 

Jist  at  this  epoch  a  strike,  which  for  magmVwde  \Yx4Taat\'j\»e':ti 
t^aallcd,  loomed  through  the   black   clouds  l\\x\.  ovci\\c  ftic  ^^aii^ 
Vol.  XtU.,  N.S.  sS:^.  (^ 
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fields  of  South  Wales.  Earij^  in  January,  1S73,  a  decision  was 
lo  in  a  shed  at  Mcrthjrr  by  which  60,000  meo  were  tltrown  out  of 
work  and  one  of  the  richest  mineral  valleys  iii  the  kingdom  wss  node 
dt-KOlaie.  'riiis  sle]>  wis  taVen  by  lite  men  with  the  tune  omI  dis- 
tinct hope  thnt  public  opinion,  which  hxA  hitherto  steadily  tndted 
men  against  nuitten,  would  abo  suppon  them.  But  coals  at  461,  a 
ton,  with  cvciythtng  else  dear  in  proportion,  have  a  tendency  to 
make  householdcn  critical,  and  public  opinion  showed  a  stroni;  md 
unaccustomed  inctinatioa  to  preface  its  utterances  on  tlii«  great 
strike  by  an  investigation  into  the  preliminary  ctrctimsUnoes 
attending  iL  This  done,  it  found  in  the  first  place  that  the  strike 
was  based  upon  an  act  of  what  it  regarded  as  unexampled  tyranny  of 
men  against  men.  Of  the  60,000  workmen  involved  in  the  strike  only 
10,000  were  willing  participators,  and  for  50,000  the  pending  period 
of  idleness  and  want  was  compulsory.  These  were  the  iron  worker); 
who  were  well  content  with  the  high  w^;es  they  wi'ie  receiving, 
who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike  of  the  colliers  for  the  «■ 
and  sufficient  reason  th.il  if  ironstone  and  coal  were  not  fortbcoD 
the  puddling  furnaces  must  slop.  Consequently  jmblic  opinion,! 
far  from  backing  up  the  men,  took  them  to  task,  and  c%cn  said 
unkind  things  about  champagne  dnink  out  of  pewter  pots  aitddioia 
beefsteaks  cut  for  favourite  dogs.  The  result  of  the  strike  Yras  under 
these  ati.tiilces  a  foregone  conclusion.  Hie  mosiera,  nerved  by  1 
unexpected  support  recei%-cd  from  public  opinion,  stood  firm  m 
position  moderately  and  courteously  taken  up  by  them  at 
memorable  conference  in  Cardiff  on  New  Year's  Day ;  the 
dismayed  and  dishe-irtcned  by  the  coolness  of  the  treatment  recei* 
from  the  quarter  whither  tlicy  had  looked  for  support,  dc 
struggled  on  for  some  wtieks,  and  finally,  after  biilcr  sufTering 
accepted  the  masters'  tcmns. 

The  South  Wales  strike  marked  the  turning  point  In  (he  tide  < 
public  opinion.     Since  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Warwicksfc 
farm   labourer    in     1872    that   tide    had   run    tumultuously   witl 
ihe  men.     In  Januarj-,  iS;3,  it  paused,  and  since  then  it  has 
unquestionably  ebbing.     Decisive   proof  of  this   new  condition 
affairs  was  given  when  the  Eastern  Counties  revolted  in  the  spring  1 
the  present  year.     That  uprising  was,  /tr  se,  as  strongly,  if  not 
strongly  deserving  of  the  support  of  public  opinion  than  was  th 
movement  among  the  Warwickshire  labourers.     In  Warwickshire  the' 
men  demanded   ivigher   wages,  and,    the   request   being    refused, 
they  of  their  own  free  w\\\  >.\\rcw  ftiwi«Oi\*a  wa  (*C  work.     In  the 
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ihilling  00  tilctr  piy  of  thirteen  shillings  a  week.    It  was  refused, 
d  tbcy  struck  work,  ostcouiiously  ffilling  back  on  ihc  lunds  of  tlic 

bouiers'  Union,  which  had  promised  tlicm  nine  shiDiogs  a  week  M 
bsUtencc  money.  Thereupon  the  innstcn,  acting  in  concert,  pro- 
ulgalcd  a  decree,  after  the  manner  of  Daiiui  the  Median,  to  the 
isct  that  no  man  should  remain  in  their  employ  unless  he  abjured 
Union  and  undertook  to  refrain  from  atsisting  the  rebels  at 
ining.  The  men  refiised  to  yield  to  this  dictation,  and  were 
conjingly  locked  out.     This wasa  fine  field  for  popular  cnihusiasni 

nin  riot  upon,  but  popular  enthusiasm  betrayed  a  very  sluggish 
idency,  and  after  slruggting  on  in  a  spasmodic  manner,  illuc- 
.ted  by  demoralising  parades  through  the  country,  the  labourers 
[NtuUted  without  terms,  and  the  Ijibourets'  Union  received  a 
Bw  from  the  effects  of  which  it  will  not  for  some  time  recover. 
One  other,  and  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  new  phase  in  which 
e  question  of  strikes  has  entered  is  furnished  by  the  dispute  at 
c  Pcnrhyn  Quair>',  still  pending  at  this  present  time  of  writing, 
we  matten  had  developed  themselves  in  a  direLttoti  which  apfxars 

indicate  that  it  wa.s  high  time  public  opinion  should  reconsider  its 
bits  and  see  whilhcr  they  were  leading  the  country.     On  the  518I 

July  the  men  at  the  quarry  forwarded  to  Lord  Pcnrhyn  a  demand 
r  higher  wages,  and  in  the  meantime  struck  work.  His  lordship) 
otnplly  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  communication,  and 
vitcd  the  men  to  hand  m  a  definite  statement  of  their  reriuirements. 
lis  was  done,  and  after  fully  considering  the  matter  and  making 
tjuiries  into  the  condition  of  wages  in  other  quarries,  Lord  Pcnrhyn 
oflered  a  new  scale  of  wages,  with  which  the  men  declared  theni- 
Ives    fully    satisfied.      After    some    further    negotiations,    chiefly 

ectcd  towards  securing  the  fair  and  absolute  carrying  out  of  the 
[w  arrangements,  the  men  resumed  work  on  the  1 7lh  September ; 
It  fancying  tiic  manager,  against  whom  they  have  a  strong  personal 
cjudice,  was  not  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  they  threw 
twn  their  tools  and  left  the  quarry  at  masse,  in  direct  brcacli  of 
beir  own  agreement  to  submit  .ill  ea^es  of  dispute  to  a  Court  of 
«fcrcni:c  which  had  been  con^liiutcd  by  the  arrangement.  They 
ibscqucnily  proposed  a  number  of  captious  and  unreasonable 
tcnitions  in  iht  fenenneJ  of  the  Court,  and.  these  being  negatived, 
ley,  like  spoiled  cliildren,  threw  ihcmselvea  into  the  arms  of  the 
um-bcartcd  public,  of  which  they  had  read  in  the  newspapers,  and 
hose  loving -kindness  and  long  purse  had  been  vivmlcd  \)f  trnvwaivt?. 

the  Union.     The  appeal  10  the  public  was  maie  'wv  fea  too^X 
ami    wnjr,    und    with     iinijuestioning     lauVi.       ?«.     Tvvinfe'«     *>^ 
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([lurr^-mcn  were  selected  for  the  cxpcdilion  to  Knglaml,  and  d 
each  was  ;issigncd  a  vuIiintctT  from  nmong^i  the  tradesmen  <^ 
IJcthcsdx  'I'heir  mission  was  to  ask  ihc  public  for  help  to  maintain 
thciD  in  thcJT  struggle  with  their  employer,  and  ilui  it  would  be  freeh 
(;tven  they  no  more  doubled  than  t}iey  ([viesitoncd  wliethcr  ibe  Ogwen, 
which  brawled  Jis  way  along  its  rocky  bed  at  the  bac):  of  their  Ikmiki, 
would  presently  reach  ibe  sea.  1  saw  the  little  band  depart,  full  d 
hope  Slid  high  expectations ;  and  I  heaid  of  their  coming  batck,  oiu 
by  one,  with  empty  hands  and  crushed  hearts,  "ITicy  could  not 
understand  the  coldnc>s  of  their  reception  and  the  universality  of  tht 
"No!"  with  which  llieir  prayer  for  help  for  the  (tuarr)'men  of 
liethesda  was  met.  'I'lic)'  thought  they  had  as  niiicli  Hght  (o  bt 
nMi.sted  and  (Sted  us  had  the  delegates  who  in  eailier  timet  had  j^mc 
forth  from  the  Midland  Coiiiitic:^;  and  1  am  not  sure  whctbcr  Ibtir 
view  was  capable  of  logical  refutation. 

The  explanation  of  this  and  of  much  Caiturc  of  ihe  same  kind 
is  to  be  found,  1  venture  to  believe,  in  the  fact  tltat  the  «up[Wt 
of  public  opinion,  in  its  uiiuinded  adhesion  lo  ilic  cause  d 
one  party  to  strikes,  has  been  gradually  failing  and  is  now  aloKSl 
wholly  withdrawn.  The  ciTect  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  nngte 
ax.sociation  of  workmen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  eondiiion  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners,  as  described  by  the  prcsidctf 
and  secretan,'  at  the  conference  held  at  Bimiingham  last  montk 
Within  the  last  six  inonllis,  the  secretary  slated  in  the  course  of  kii 
report,  not  less  than  48.C02  members  had  withdrawn  from  the  afflo- 
ciaiion,  being  nearly  one-half  of  the  reputed  members,  only  5;,;tt 
now  remaining  on  the  books  of  the  sociely.  Even  these  numbos 
are  nominal  rather  than  real,  the  discussions  which  took  |>Iace  dariae 
the  se\'eral  days  of  the  congress  disclosing  the  ^1  that  some  of  the 
most  important  districts  were  in  arrears  with  their  payments,  aad 
were  consequently  by  llie  rules  of  tlie  association  practically  unre- 
cognised till  such  time  as  back  subscriptions  were  forthcoming.  \x» 
than  two  years  ago  this  association  was  one  of  the  mighiiect  and  the 
weallhiestl-abourcrs'l'nionsinihe  world,  and  for  goodorevtt  affected 
t)ie  daily  lives  of  h.ilf  a  million  people-  The  support  of  poblic 
opinion  made  it  what  it  w.is  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  mppon  leaves  it 
what  it  is,  and  jmints  to  its  dissolution  at  no  distant  date. 

The  labourer  both   in  the  mine  and   in   the  field  ts  a  man  «b 

is  very  slow  to  grasp  an  iden,  but  when  once  become  possessed  of  il 

lie  gives  hlm'selC  up  wWqU^  lo  its  influence  and  entrenches  it  about  in  1 

stronghold  not  a5sa\\a\i\'i\>'j  Wc^'ntim^'A  m^tohm.     In  1 871-3  tl« 

miners  colliers,  and  .vsnii^AuwA  NA^ira'^  iji.  Vs^-^^v*.  \«aa(fc  ■<(*. 

scssed  of  the  u^ex  vUv.  Vi  vVv  «««  &ssm-A^  •^■.*.  ■^^  " 
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.ilutndoncd  their  work  t)icy  would  l>c  siipi>ortcd  in  their  struggle  with 
their  employers  by  the  LoDdon  newspapers,  that  all  the  country 
would  riiij  with  indignation  at  the  "oppression"  to  which  ihcy  had 
liCL-n  subjected,  and  th:tt  sulistantial  help  would  be  forthcoining  from 
the  public  purse.  Strikes  were  consequently  of  daily  occurrence,  the 
epidemic  bre^iking  out  all  over  the  country.  A  condition  of  demo- 
ralisation pervaded  the  whole  working  classes,  trade  was  pamlyscd, 
and  commcicc  seriously  injured.  If  the  effect  of  this  had  been 
to  raise  the  status  of  llie  working  man  and  improve  his  social 
position,  injury  and  inconvenience  suffered  clsenheic  might  have 
been  borne  with.  Itiii  lias  such  been  the  pnu:tlcal  result 
of  the  fit  of  cnthusixsni  from  which  the  country  is  now  reco- 
ver!:^? I  do  not,  of  course,  pledge  Svi.vanus  Uriian  to  such  a 
sweeping  sialcnicnt.  but  circumsLmces  having  led  me  to  the  scene  of 
the  principal  virikes  of  recent  dale,  from  tliat  in  Warwickshire  to  the  ■ 
one  still  e\tani  at  the  I'cnrhyn  Quarr)-,  and  Imposed  on  me  the  duty 
of  making  an  imiiattial  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
alTairx,  I  am  bound  to  state  my  belief  that  on  the  whole  the  men  arc 
worse  rather  than  better  for  the  temporarily  successful  agitation  for 
higher  waget  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  or  three  yeais. 
One  reason  why  this  should  be  is  obvious.  Step  by  step  with  the 
rise  in  wages,  and  sometimes  in  advance  of  it,  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  went  up,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
that  as  far  as  purchasing  power  goes  a  shilling  is  not  today  worth 
more  than  tenpcnce  as  com[>ared  with  the  value  of  a  shilling  in  1870. 
The  wages  of  labour  arc  now  everywhere  on  the  decline,  and  the  cost 
of  some  of  the  products  of  labour  is  lowered.  But  it  is  an  uufor- 
turuite  peculiarity  of  marketable  articles  in  daily  use  that  whilst 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  intliicnce  of  enhanced  cost  of  ])roduction 
they  ate  much  slower  to  feel  the  imjieLitt  of  lower  prices  in  the 
wliolfsalc  marl,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  necessaries  of 
life  arc  sold  in  retail  shops  at  prices  approaching  those  current  before 
the  great  rise  occurred. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  touches  a  deeper  depth  than 
this.  The  mcji  have  become  unsettled,  dissatisfied,  and,  in  a  word,  de- 
inarali!.ed.  Inste.id  of  looking  to  themselves  for  help  tlicy  have  learnt 
to  look  elsewhere,  as  happened  at  Bcihesda  the  other  day,  and  on 
the  slightest  apparent  provocation  they  are  prepared  to  throw  down 
the  shove!  and  the  hoe  and  go  to  what  is  sardonically  called  "  play," 
whilst  delegates  parley  and  women  and  children  starve.  Lifelong 
habits  of  steady  labour  have  in  many  eases  succumbed  ^o  \U>t  \.tn\\v 
tutioo  to  d/asi/wiiwji  ofTirred  by  higher  wage^.  Sva,\.m\e&  ^Vowt  "iMX 
during  the  prevalence  of  exceptionally  high  pay  m  xVit  c.'i'Ji\«\«a  otv^ 
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mines  the  monthly  output  vru  tcnously  less,  owing  (a  the  fict 
that  the  men,  6ndii%  th«y  could  make  a  given  s\un  in  a  less  oumbei  li 
days  worked  so  much  less  time.  The  evidence  of  Mr,  MencUuv 
manager  of  the  great  Dowlais  Iran  Works,  is  woTth  listening  to  on 
this  point.  Speaking  to  the  delegates  of  the  Sotiih  Wales  collicn 
at  the  Cardiff'  conference  on  New  Year's  Day,  187a,  Mr.  Menclu» 
(ninkly  sni<l ; — "  You  workmen  have  taken  to  do  lens  work,  anil,  I  aa 
■orry  to  have  10  say  it,  worse  work  than  formerly.  You  don't  coinc  m 
work  on  Monday,  we  ice  very  little  of  yo<i  on  Tuesday,  and  job 
think  you  do  i>reily  well  if  you  utart  fairly  on  ^VednesdAy.  But  ■• 
the  ^^'e(hles(Uy  muny  of  you  arc  in  a  condition  (hat  docs  not  etubk 
you  to  do  your  work  as  you  once  did.  Tah«  a  UfX  as  a  proof  rf 
this.  It  takes  a  hundredweight  more  of  pig  iron  to  make  a  loi 
of  rails  than  it  did  two  years  ago.  You  know  what  that  means,  li'i 
bad  work.  Collier*  do  not  do  nearly  ax  much  work  as  ihcy  wen 
nsed  to  do,  though  tlie  hours  of  labotu-  and  the  number  of  men  <»■ 
l>loyed  are  the  tame,  and  all  the  ap;>liance«  of  labour  are  eqiul- 
'niL-  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  gone  up  double  in  propot- 
tion  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  article,  and  it  is  evident  tku 
this  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  go  much  farther  without  coming 
to  a  disastrous  stop.  A  coal  owner  told  me  the  other  day  that  wift 
an  equal  number  of  men  engaged  he  raised  30,000  tons  of  coal  Icn 
thun  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  We  at  DowInU  lued 
to  turn  out  100,000  tons  of  rails  a  ynr,  and  I  believe  that  ned 
year  wc  shall  not  make  more  than  70,000.  And  these  are  thiofp 
that  will  be  visited  upon  you,  the  rcprcsenuiivcs  of  labour  in  ib* 
collieries,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  C3|>ital  wilt  seek  other  ami 
more  profitable  outlets  if  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  progre^Lsiii-e  ami 
pcimanenl." 

Mr.  Menelaus,  addressing  himself  to  the  plain  issue  before  bin, 
naturally  brought  into  prominence  the  part  played  by  the  men  in 
prolonging  the  struggle  and  widening  the  breach.  But  I  venture 
to  assert  ihai  for  a  condition  of  aft'aits  in  which  the  workmen  as  ^ 
class  find  themselves  worsted  and  dixo^ii^nised,  they  may,  for  rcuoiu 
itlrcndy  indicated,  hold  ]>ublic  opinion  directly  responsible.  And  no* 
ft  fresh  wrong  is  threatened  from  the  same  quarter.  The  public,  weaned 
of  the  cause  they  lately  espoused,  are  at  the  present  epoch,  like  a  chiU 
tiled  with  a  familiar  toy,  inclined  to  let  unreasonable  di^pist  succeed 
unreasoning  partiality.  The  conseiiuence  of  this  defection  is  already 
manifest.  Capiul  h.is  turned  back  the  wliiLonie  triumphantly  ad- 
vancing wave  of  l.iV)0UT.  3.nd  \a  the  perpetual  battle  that  hat  beta 
waged  with  special  aidout  wtvc*  \%t\  *vt  towv.  &<M3An&.ty( 
allies,  liave  been  Xcmv«>ran\v  4«i^«w.«ft.aa*ViW(,'Coft,\««. 
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V  ^NEWOSTIXU  PON-TYNE. 

iINGI>Jr.  erf  the  deeds  of  William  Rufus,  Har(lyn(f.  the" 
pocti<:  chronicler,   thu.i   e|>itoniUes  llic   arigin    of   the 
mndcm  lown  i^ 

He  tiuylttcil  ihc  NcwewleJl  vpon  Tyne 

The  Scorlci  lo  ealnEland  »ncl  to  defend, 

Am!  ilwcl  llifriii  :  llic  |)ropl«  i<i  iiiclinr 

The  loHrti  lo  biiiUI  and  mil  ai  tllil  iip|ien(l, 

H«  |!*ve  thctn  (^uuiiil  nii'l  (;ultl  fal  iinil  to  ipcact, 

To  bnylde  il  well  and  unil  il  all  about. 

And  fmiUKliisct]  Uiem  lo  paj  a  Trc  rent  oqI. 

!  *e  have  Uie  esplanalion  of  its  iitescnt  name.  It  nns  tlic  Ni-w 
b^  upon  Tyiie  to  gnxnstand  the  Scots,  who  then  and  for 
some  ccniuHcs  aflcruards  sadly  troubled  these  rough  borderers,  and 
in  turn  were  sadly  troubled  by  ihcm.  During  ihc  whole  of  thai 
fierce  period  of  our  history,  when  each  man  look  who  had  the 
power  ajid  each  one  ke[it  who  could,  every  town  in  Nonhimiher- 
laml — nay,  every  hotisc — Vp-as  fortified  a^'ainiil  the  attacks  o(  eier- 
walchful  and  predatory  enemies. 

Uut  long  before  the  eleventh  century,  when  Riifus  built  his  New 
Castle,  the  place  was  known  in  history,  as  from  its  admirable  position 
it  was  likely  to  be.  Commanding  the  Tyne,  and  well  adapted  for 
defence,  it  attracted  the  early  inhabiiaiiW  of  the  country,  the  domi- 
nating Roinaiisi,  the  rcMlcws  Sa\ons,  and  the  i>irati(*-:il  Danes,  We 
arc  ignorant  of  what  the  lintons  did  here,  and  by  what  name  they 
called  it,  but  we  know  that  in  about  the  year  uo  Hadrian  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Tyne,  and  that  ihU  was  called  Pons  Klii,  from  Elius, 
the  family  name  of  that  emperor.  When  the  Romans  departed  it 
is  believed  that  the  Britons  destroyed  Pons  Ehi,  that  laici  on  the 
Saxons  settled  clui.e  liy,  ;md  that  the  Nettlemuat  was  called  Patnpe- 
don  or  I'iuiUon.  .Still  bier  some  Saxon  n)onkx  established  a  monas- 
tery hcic  and  called  the  place  Muncccastcr  or  Monkchcsler.  It  was 
again  destroyed  by  the  Con(|ucror  in  1071,10  be  reluiili  and  rcnencd 
by  his  son  as  dcsciibcd  by  the  poet  llaidyng. 

Of  the  Jinglfsh  and  Scotdi,  whose  conicsts  fi\\e4  ?.«>\otvife*vt''tf*3Bi. 
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annats  aiid  Suspired  so  many  or  Ihc  noblest  ballads  in  both  tongurt, 
including  llie  iinraurial  "Chevy  Chase,"  of  which  so  ^inouii  a 
judge;  lu  Sir  I'hilip  Sydney  dccbrcd  tliat  he  oevei  heard  it  mthoui' 
his  "  heart  being  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet,"  vrc  Iwvc  a  fiii' 
■iccoiint  from  the  pen  of  Fioi&sart,  written  in  the  fourteeoth  centur)'. 
ll  is  brief,  but  eminently  characteristic : — 

En)-lithnicii  cfthe  one  patly,  and  ScoUmea  or  Ihc  alh«r  poity.  ve  COod  men 
of  war,  for  when  they  metl  there  fa  hnrd  fiehl  vcilhotil  ipsiinc :  Ibere  u  no  bou* 
between  thern  ai  lung  ai  ipcari,  kwiitdt,  nm.  m  dngKcit  «iU  endure;  but  llicr 
lay  on  to  cnch  olbcr,  «nd  when  llicy  he  well  benlcn.  ^n<l  itui  (Ik  one  patty  huh 
obtained  the  rictory,  they  ihen  floiiry  v>  on  their  (lc<4t  of  artnt,  and  arew 
joyful,  tliJl  kudv  ah  (Klaken  they  shall  be  rnnioniederc  lliey  |,>a  oDt  of  the  IvcM: 
■o  Uiut  tb<rlly  eath  uf  lliem  ii  so  content  with  olhcra  that  M  ihetr  J^jianme 
conrtcouily  they  wUI  uy  ■•  God  thank  yon  " :  bat  in  lightiini:  on*  with  aaoUicr 
there  ii  no  pky  nor  sparing. 
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Tims  Kroistiart  helps  iis  to  iindcTKtand  how  ilie  character  of  the 
Newcastle  ])coi>lc  nas  formed,  and  to  jealise  the  Lind  of  inRueixt 
which  llicy  came  to  possess.  Sturdy,  resolute,  cartlcss  of  danger  j 
long  kci>t  back  from  sharing  in,  or  indeed  knowing  anything  of,  thi 
amenities  of  life ;  they  were  trained  in  haidnces  from  their  chilt^- 
hood  upwards,  ;\nd  so  dicy  are  still  tlte  bardcst,  roughest,  mott 
independent,  of  the  populations  of  any  of  our  large  towns.  Foi 
niyseil,  I  like  their  sturdy  manliness  and  their  northern  "  buir,' 
and  can  wait  patiently  for  ihc-  coming  of  the  long  ho]>ed  for  refine 
ment  which  iihen  Its  day  arrives  will,  1  trust,  exact  no  pcnalt}-  u 
effeminacy. 

NewcasiJc  is  a  tempting  town  to  write  about.  It  is  rich  in  hiaio 
rical  and  antiquarian  lore.  But  1  must  resist  the  voices  of  ih< 
tempters,  and  only  present  such  an  outline  as  will  enable  the  rcadi 
to  trace  the  sources  and  causes  of  its  influence.  Here  is  tlic  6: 
authentic  mention  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  town  ; — 

"  By  his  Icllcis  palenl^  under  llie  g'ent  •cnl  o[  Enctaml,  ililid  at  Wcttminvl 
ihe  liist  ilijr  or  December,  in  Ihe  ihtee-and-twcntretU  year  of  hi*  f«ij!n  [t»jSi 
apui  (Iiceooi!  men  oF  Newcastle's  suppliculioii,"  Heni)' [III.J  "thoocht  it  lit  to  girt 
tbetn  licence  to  dig  coals  and  slotiei  in  the  common  soil  of  that  town,  wtlhoitl 
the  walls  iliereof.  in  the  places  cnllcd  Ihe  Cnsile-field  and  the  Forth  ;  n»d  Irom 
Ihencc  to  draw  and  convert  them  to  Ihcii  own  prolit,  in  aid  of  their  utd  fee^inD 
rent  of  X  i*^  per  minun).  and  the  same  ns  often  as  it  shnuld  accm  good  nnlo 
[hem ;  ihc  tame  to  endure  iturlns  his  pleasure." 

In    the    Tcign    of    Henry    IV.    Newcastle    was    made  a  county 
io  itself,  and  since  that  time  has  enjoyed  all  the  [irivileges  beloagaig 
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lo  a  county,  "rendering  its  feerinn  rent  an']  other  du«  al  tlie 
KsclicqucT  ihrough  ii»  own  ofticer,  witluitit  ihc  inlnvcntion  cither  01 
a  Crown  Bailiff  or  of  the  Slicrilir  of  Norihunibcrhnd." 
Dr.  J.  Collingwood  Bmcc  sa>-s : — 

Under  llio  lirit  liner  I-MwmiI»  Xcwvattic  ww  llio  piincijinl  rtDdenaui  or  (litr 
1*1  armuncnls  whicli  w«c  muilcrcil  ^by  llicie  jirincci  fur  llieir  expedilioiu  into 
Scotland.  The  lown  rreqiimtly  sufTfrcd  fiom  tbc  nvacn  o(  war  and  peiljlencc. 
Tlic  rcbuildinc  «( ihc  »»lli  of  the  lown  and  ihcir  frequent  Tq)uatioa  durinf  ih«e 
Tcifn*  were  a  tourcc  of  hecTjr  oullay  lo  tlic  inhabiUnls.  Ncwcullc  wiu  in  thc«e 
da)*  the  scene  of  lome  urikini;  cvchIb.  Here  it  wat,  in  ii<)i,  that  Kme  Ualiol 
did  liomaj^c  lo  FIdwaid  I.  for  theeiown  of  Scotland.  In  1305  one  of  the  ■[uaiids 
□f  Sir  WilliuRi  Wallace  wa»  lierc  cipo4cd  upon  n  citibcl.  Hcce  also,  in  im, 
Edward  Biliol  did  humajjo  fui  liis  crown  to  Eiliriud  111. 

l^^land,  writing  of  Ncwcaillc  in  the  lime  of  Hcniy  VIH.,  says, 
"The  itreiifjih  and  niagnificcns  of  the  vraulling  of  this  town  far 
pastitU  al  die  waulls  of  tbe  cities  of  England  and  of  most  of  the 
towns  of  Europe." 

The  spirit  of  clanship  excited  by  constant  feiid^  with  the  Scots 
ftKitcrcd  a  strong  seniimcnl  of  loyalty  to  the  rtigning  monarch.  New- 
castle was  one  of  the  few  large  towns  eiilhiisiaslic  in  iu  support  of 
Charles  I.  Its  hereditary  fjcs,  the  Scots,  being  engaged  on 
the  other  side  added  to  this  enthiisiasiii,  nor  was  it  at  all  dimin- 
ished 1)y  the  fact  that  after  David  I^sley  had  won  the  battle  of 
Ncwbtirn  in  1640  he  held  possession  of  the  town  for  a  year.  Tlic 
inhabiunis  hated  ihcircovenanlingencmies,  and  succeeded  in  buying 
tbem  out  on  the  payment  of  the,  at  that  linic,  enormous  stun  of 
j£6o,ooo.  From  this  lime  the  town  was  held  for  the  King  until 
1644,  when  after  the  battle  of  Matston  Moor  this  "  last  bulwark  of  the 
royal  cause  in  llic  Norlh"  was  besieged  for  ten  weeks  by  tlic  Scots 
and  finally  mken.  One  of  the  glories  of  the  town  is  the  beautiful 
Spire,  101  feet  high,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  history  of 
its  preservation  during  tbe  siege  is  thus  narrated  by  the  local  historian 
Bourne: — 

There  I*  a  imdilional  star;  of  this  building  I  am  now  Uealinff  of,  whicti  may 
not  be  impinper  ■□  be  here  l.-ikca  nnlice  of.  In  ihc  lime  of  ihc  Ciiil  Wmi,  when 
the  ScolA  liad  lii-^iceeit  the  lawn  for  leveinl  week;,  and  were  ilill  ai  fjr  ai  ni 
fiiat  fiurn  tuking  il.  llie  {jcnenii  sent  a  messcngn  lo  ihc  Maj'or  of  the  liivvn.  an<l 
dcmandnl  Ibo  licj-5  anil  Iht  delivetiiiB  up  of  Ibc  lown,  or  lie  wduM  immr;lj»lel;- 
demoli\h  llie  tlccplc  of  St.  NicholaK.  The  Mayor  and  ^ildFtmni,  iipfiii  iicarinj; 
(tiii,  immctlialely  oidorcd  a  cumber  of  the  chicfest  ^cuUisli  piisonen  lobe  cairicd 
ap  10  the  fop  of  the  old  lower,  the  place  below  the  lantern,  and  Ihere  confined. 
Afiei  thin  ihey  relumed  ihe  (encral  an  aniwcr  to  this  purpose,  that  they  would 
upon  no  lerniK  deliver  up  (he  lown,  but  would  to  the  Um  momciiV  ii^ewA'ft ',  "fc«. 
the  uetp}e  tit  St.  Ktchoha  was  indeed  a  bcauliM  lad  tnagmt^Mn.V  yafx.  A 
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arcUtNtiiie,  awl  one  oniie  irtat  otMmenis  of  the  totm,  b«t  yet  «lia«Iil  oe  Umq 
inio  aiomi  brfote  >acMini«>l  al  tucli  n  rait :  Ihst.  hoia«T<t.  ir  It  wi*  tu  r>a,  H 
thnuld  noi  fjilt  nloDc :  llut  at  the  s*nM  monKnl  1m  dF^lnHrrc]  the  Imuttfol  iiiui- 
Inie  he  ihouM  b^lhc  bii  hands  Jn  tfee  blood  of  his  count rynien,  «ho  wm  iiliced 
there  an  pmpoM  etilier  to  imwrte  ii  ftom  niia  or  to  die  with  it.  Thi)  BtoMci 
hill  the  dcurrd  «flcc1.  'J*he  men  were  kept  pmoncts  dutiiiK  lb«  wbak  time  fi 
(liekiccc,  nnd  iiot  u>  much  ft*  one  tun  WMtiiird  *|>unU  ii. 

UcD  JoMon  has  made  the  toim  mnd  spire  the   theme  for  in 
enigiDB,  which  nftu : — 

My  ihitndc  hieh.  my  body  foiir-tiinare. 

My  foot  in  (lie  (Jtavr,  my  heail  in  llie  .lir. 

My  ty«*  i"  "y  nde*.  five  Eongnn  in  my  vomb, 

Thirteen  head*  upon  my  body,  foar  imacfli  alanc ; 

I  c»n  direct  you  where  the  wind  doih  stay. 

And  I  bmc  God's  precept*  twice  a  day, 

J  am  teen  wllerc  I  am  not.  1  am  heald  whcK  I  im  not : 

Tell  me  now  what  t  am.  and  mc  tlim  yon  mfai  not. 

It  was  at  Newcastle  ihst  the  Scou  handed  over  Charles  I.  to  the 
forces  of  Parliament  oit  the  payment  of  ;^30o,ooo  for  their  exi>cntei 
in  the  war.  Forty  years  later,  howe%'er,  Newcastle  set  itcelf  against 
the  attempts  of  James  |[.  upon  the  civil  and  rcligiotiK  liberties 
of  the  kingdom.  Jnmcs  had  doubtless,  remembering  its  last 
loyalty,  calculated  upon  its  support,  but  he  was  bitterly  dit 
:i|)pDinted.  Having  taken  away  the  charters  of  many  cities  and 
borough$,  and  a|ipoinieil  "  reguJalors "  to  conduct  the  election*, 
he  hoped  to  secure  a  Parliament  which  would  at:cede  to  all  his 
measures  and  pass  all  his  Bills.  In  his  blind  cllbrts  ta  ellcci 
this  end  he  had  endeavoured  lo  unite  two  most  incoi^^ous 
elements,  and,  by  combining;  Roman  Catholics  niid  Dissenters, 
to  defeat  and  subdue  the  Church.  At  Newcastle,  as  ot  other 
l&ces,  early  in  1688  the  "regulators"  had  appointed  a  Roman 
Catholic  Mayor  and  Puritan  aldermen.  "  No  doubt,"  says  ^lacoulay. 
"was  cmerlaincd  that  the  mumd|ial  body,  thus  rernoddled,  would 
vote  an  address  promising  to  support  the  King's  measures.  The 
address,  however,  was  negatived.  The  Mayor  went  up  to  Londw 
in  a  fury,  and  lold  the  King  that  the  Disscnicn  were  alt  knaves  and 
rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole  corporation  the  Govcrumciit  could  not 
reckon  on  more  than  four  votes."  A  few  mondis  later,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Knglaiid,  Genera]  Lumley  seiKd 
Newcastle  on  his  behalf,  and  he  wxs  welcomed  by  the  ]>coi>le  widi 
delight  and  ciiihtiaiasm.  In  the  midst  of  the  popular  excitement  a 
fine  slaliic  of  King  James,  mi\\\Oi%  \w4  \w*:i\  erected  on  a  "lofty 
l^cdesUl    of  marWe,"  was  v*^"^^^*^  iw'wtt  a^-i.  iiii.\ww(»  >»mj  '4Mt"y 
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this  lime  tlic  Newrcastic  people  remuned  unfriendly  to  the 
SiuartB.  In  Oie  attempt  nude  by  (he  I'retenclcr  in  lyistoguin  Uy 
amis  a  kii^om  lokt  by  tyrajiny,  his  followcts  hoped  to  mrpriw;  i}ii$ 
iin|>ortant  town,  but  they  were  disappointed.  The  people  raised  a 
body  of  700  volunteers  sworn  to  defend  the  place,  and  thej  walled 
up  the  jfiilcs  widi  .tulid  masonry. 

Again,  in  the  Slu-ut  moveniL-nt  ol  1 745,  Ncwcaslle  anned  J.ooo 
volunteers  to  oppose  the  rebels ;  and  the  town  "  also  became  the 
rcndexvous  of  about  15,000  wrell-cquippcd  troo|it,  with  several  i>aiks 
of  .inillery."  In  fact  it  was  the  nurtheni  head'<iuiinets  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Kuyalist  army.  We  are  enabled 
to  look  at  Newcastle  at  this  exciting  period  in  its  history 
(hrotigh  the  eyes  of  an  e)c-witness.  John  Wesley  visited  the 
place  .tboui  live  o'clock  on  the  i3th  of  Scpivmber,  1745,  and 
he  ibund  the  "  fienerality  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  con- 
sternation, news  being  Just  arrived  th.U  the  luomtng  before  at 
Iwo  o'clock  the  I'relendcr  had  entered  I-ldinbiirgh."  Un  the  neM 
day  he  tclU  us  the  Mayor  summoned  all  the  householders  to  meet 
him  at  the  Town  Hall,  ''and  dcaired  as  many  of  them  as  were 
wiliin);  to  act  their  h^nds  to  a  p4i>cr  importing  that  they  would  at 
the  luuard  of  their  goods  and  lives  defend  the  town  against  the 
common  enemy."  On  the  next  day  the  townsmen  were  "  ordered  to 
be  tmdcr  amis,  and  to  mount  guard  in  their  turns,  over  aD<l  above 
the  guard  of  soldiers."  On  the  arrival  of  llic  news  of  General  Copcn 
defeat  on  die  iist  "orders  were  given  for  the  doubling  of  the  guard, 
and  for  walling  up  I'andon  and  Sally-?ort  Gates."  At  this  crisis 
Wesley  wrote  to  the  Mayor  explaining  that  his  not  wailing  on  him  at 
the  Town  Hall  " was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  icspecl,'  much  less 
10  "any  dUaffection"  to  the  King;  but  he  knew  not  how  far  it 
might  tie  necessary  or  proper  to  ajipear.  "  I  have,'  he  writes,  "  no 
fortune  at  >lewcasde:  I  have  only  the  bread  I  eat,  and  the  use  of 
the  little  room  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  All  I  can  do  for  His 
Majesty,  whom  I  honour  and  love.— I  iliink  not  less  than  1  did  my 
own  father, — is  this.  1  cry  unto  CJod,  day  by  day  in  public  and  in 
private,  to  put  all  his  cncmieii  to  confusion."  And  hi;  exhorts  all 
^^thers  10  do  the  .•vame. 

^H  l-'rum  aa  entry  in  Jolin  Wesley's  journal  it  appears  that  "the 
p  %|llb  were  mounted  with  cannon,  and  all  things  prepared  for  sustaining 
r  aa  assault."  Many  people,  poor  .-ind  rich,  were  quitting  the  town 
and  taking  their  goods  away.  All  the  ensuing  week  the  alarms  con- 
^.tiiiued,  and  the  "storm  seemed  nearer  everyday.''  \ix4  t«i  Vvnte.'i 
m^a^^iM\iny,  the  ijth  jnd  aSlh,  "  many  miaww^Wi  »^  'ii^s \w\'a'«.^ 
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the  poor  jwioiile  of  tlie  lown,  as  if  tlw  rebels  were  ymi  coiniDg  (o 
ividlow  them  up.  Upon  this  the  giurds  wcte  incrc^i^cd,  and  atnin- 
dance  of  coiinlry  t;cnt!cinen  <:amc  in,  with  ihcir  servants,  horses,  and 
arana,"  A  man  was  arrested  as  a.  «py,  and  tut  hii  throat,  whidi,  how- 
ever, was  sewn  up,  and  he  "  lived  to  ditcover  the  dcvigns  of  llle 
rebels,  nhich  were  thereby  cffcciualty  prcvcnietl,"  .Vnd  so  day  by 
day  the  confusion  and  terror  lasted,  and  the  prepnnilions  to  axet  in 
enemy  which  never  came  increased;  until  in  January,  1746,  New- 
castle "  witnesKd  the  transit  of  the  ]>ukc  of  Cumberland,  on  his  way 
to  cvtingui«li  the  icbeUion  on  tlie  field  of  Culloden." 

Newcastle  hns  from  lime  tmmem0ri.1l  been  famous  for  the  local 
liberties  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  cuitoms  of  Newcastle  arc 
mcniioncd  in  documents  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
I1114— nil.]  Professor  Stulibs,  in  his  "Illustrations  of  £oglish 
CoiiMitiititmal  Histor)',"  sayi,  "The  amtuetuiivMS  mentioned  so 
constantly  in  the  charters  of  boroughs  wccc  tlie  common  or  custo- 
mary laws  which  had  existed  in  them  immemoriolly,  and  were 
amended  from  time  to  time,  ss  bye-law«."  These  customs  of  New- 
caslte  are,  in  fact,  llie  slatiilen  which  the  burghers  were  empowered  to 
deal  with  in  ihcir  own  assemblies.  Ihc  special  liberlics  of  the  town 
indeed  seem  to  have  excited  envy,  for  in  the  twenty-sixth  >-caT  of 
Henry  II,  [1179].  ibc  men  of  Preston  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
King  to  have  the  same  liberties  as  those  of  Newcastle. 

Tlie  agitation  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  iSja  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  enthusiastic  in  Newcasile-on-Tync  as  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  such  as  Durham  and  Harlingtoo.  There  was  3 
Northern  Political  Union,  embracing  the  towns  in  the  northern 
counties,  which  displayed  considerable  aciivily  in  creaiinf;  a  public 
opinion.  On  the  rejection  of  the  Hill  by  the  I.ord-s  in  1831  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  on  the  Town  Moor  to  consider  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  avert  the  impending  crisis  and  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  measure,  A  procession  was  formed  to  the 
Moor — the  place  where  out-door  meetings  were  held — the  shops  in 
Newcastle  were  closed,  and  fiajis  and  banners  were  hung  out.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  ^V'atson,  who  is  still  in  practice  as 
a  .tolicitor  in  the  town.  Resolutions  condemning  the  course  taken 
by  llic  Lords,  and  expressing  the  determination  of  those  assembled 
not  to  cease  their  etTorls  until  the  Bill  became  law,  were  tmaiiimously 
passed.  Cheers  were  given  for  King  ^Vi!liam  and  I-jirl  Grc)'.  who 
were  tlie  popular  idols  of  the  day,  and  thus  Newcastle  added  its 
voice  to  that  of  the  Ti3.tVov\\TiAeTOa.w5\vv%'8.c^icKvtv\v\  Parliament. 
After  this  meelmg  l^c  VoWe  ot  ^fNca.W.\c"m**.c'%-i5«rTO. 
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sutuidcd.  The  liill  became  law,  aad  on  August  14,  1831,  the 
Northern  Union  celebriiied  the  event  1)/  a  public  (liniii;r  in  tlm 
S|))t:il-5d<I,  which  tlic  Mayor,  Mr.  Archiluild  Kced,  {[rsiited  Tor  llic 
purpose.  AccommotUtion  wns  provided  fur  .1  ihoii^nnd  persons,  but 
not  more  than  half  that  number  attended,  nnd  ihc  provisiaits  left  :ii 

ic  dinner  were  distributed  to  the  poor  on  tlic  following  day.    'ITii; 

lure  of  this  fen^t  niUKt,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
cholera  epidemic  was  raging  fcirfiilly  at  Newcastle  at  the  lime.  Jn 
consequence  of  tliis  visitation  the  Mayor  rccomiiioiided  the  alundon- 
ment  of  the  proposed  ilhimination  of  the  town,  and  the  illuniiDatioii 
was  abandoned. 

Opinion  must  hav«  been  pretty  well  divided  between  the  two 
jjolitieat  parties,  for  at  the  first  election  after  the  Reform  Bill  lud 
passed,  which  toot  place  in  December,  183s,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart., 
Liberal,  and  Mr.  John  Hodgson,  Conscn-alivc,  were  returned,  Mr, 
Cluites  Attwood,  the  second  Liberal  cindidalc.  being  rejected.  The 
])0{iuIalion  of  NewcTsilc  at  the  time  of  the  eleclion_was  under  54,000 : 
at  the  present  lime  it  is  over  130,000.  , 

The  Reformers  of  the  town  erected  a  splendid  monument  to 
F-larl  Grey.  It  consists  of  a  itone  column  oi  the  Roman  Doric 
order,  of  some  130  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  statue 
of  the  noble  carl,  it  was  begun  on  September  <>.  1S37,  and  com- 
l>lelcd  on  August  14,  1S3S.  The  following  is  the  inscription  at  the 
Ixise  of  the  column  : — 

ThU  Column  was  «reclcd  in  tSjS  to  commcmoralc  the 

ScnicFS  lendereJ  lo  hi*  Counln'  by 

Chari.i>,s,  Eabl  Grev,  K,G., 

who,  during  an  netitc  Pcilitical  Career  of 

nearly  Ilalf  >  Century. 

was  the  ctnulnnt  Advocate  of  Peace 

uid  the  Furies;  nnd  Consilient  Chiinpian  of 

Civil  and  Religions  LHicrly. 

He  firtl  direcied  lii«  efforts  to  tlie  Amendment 

of  th«  Rtprcseiiliition  of  Ihc  People  in  I'fit, 

and  was  the  Minister 

by  whoce  advice  and  under  whaie  guidance  llie  great 

Measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  wnB, 

after  an  arduous  nnd  piolrnctcd  struggle, 

fafcly  and  triuni|ihanlif  aclilcvi^il 

ill  lite  year  iSjl. 


The  public  influence  of  Newcastle  has  generally  since  the  Reform 
Bill  been  exercised  in  favour  of  I.ib«a\  \>o\\r.v  li^  XSawA  t«s«i"tv- 
a.    Daring  rhirty-four  years  out  ot  \\\c  taV^-Vw*>  ■«\i!i\  \ox^ 
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passed  since  that  measure  became  law  the  l>orwigh  h»  Ix^n 
represcnn^  in  Pjirliameni  by  Liberal  members.  In  the  bst  cleciion 
vAfiotis  cnutes  opcraied  to  change  this  state  of  things. 

'Hie  Ihilance  of  the  inSuence  of  Newdsilc  on  the  eduouion  C|ucs- 
lion  has  been  in  favour  of  the  National  League  |]<>0]{nunine,  as  opposed 
10  that  of  ti)c  National  Union,  and  has  been  declared  in  favour  ot 
undenominational  education.  At  the  present,  axregardi  that  inlhience 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  of  course  divided — Mr.  Conren 
voting  with  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Hammond  with  Lord  Sandon  and 
Mr.  Forster. 

The  Liberalism  of  Ncwcislle  has  generally  tjcen  of  the  •'advanced* 
or  democratic  type.  The  town  has  disputed  with  Birmingham  the 
right  to  be  considered  the  most  democratic  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Birmingham  points  to  the  Reform  agitation,  the  reception  of  Koisuth, 
and  her  consistent  Liberalism  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  jears  in 
a|)prov»l  of  her  claim  to  a  <Ii*tinciion  which  of  Uie  but  few  towns 
cared  to  dispute.  Newcastle  i.i  one  of  the  few,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  vrith4hc  present  member,  Mr.  Cowen,  for  its  leader,  (he  demo* 
cratic  p:iny  in  the  town  have  exercised  a  large  political  influence. 
The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy  wa»  strong  and  aetive  in  helpii^ 
the  exiles  from  that  long -afflicted  country.  The  Hungarian  rerugiees 
also  found  friendly  welcome  and  assistance  among  the  Newcastle 
people.  ,\nd  towards  the  end  of  March,  1854,  General  Garibaldi 
arrived  in  the  Tyne  in  charge  of  a  fine  merchant  vessel,  the  0)mmon- 
ii'Mlf/i,  ill  which  he  bad  sailed  from  New  York.  It  was  propoMcl 
to  hold  a  public  denionstr^uon  in  Newcastle  in  honour  of  th<^ 
general,  but  this  his  innate  modesty  [ircvenled  him  from  accepting. 
A  sub.tcriptiop  was,  however,  at  once  begun  on  Tynesidc,  and  was 
largely  contributed  to  by  the  working  men,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting him  with  a  testimonial.  On  Tuesday,  April  11,  1S54,  a 
numerous  deputation  ract  on  board  liis  ship,  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen  presented  the  general  with  a  magnificent  gold-hilted  sword 
and  a  large  field  telescope.  In  accepting  it  Ciatibaldi  declared 
that  ■'  whatever  might  be  the  changes  of  fortune  he  had  yet  to 
encounter  the  sword  he  then  held  in  his  hand  would  never  be 
prostituted  by  being  em]>loyed  in  any  other  scrvic:c  but  thai  of 
advancing  die  interests  of  humanity  in  opposition  to  those  of 
despotism  and  wrong."  Cheers  were  given  for  Italy  and  Garibaldi, 
and  ihe  health  of  Mjuziui  was  dnmk  with  *"  all  honour." 

The  growth  of  the  Tync  trade  has  been  enormous,  if  not  without 
paiiiWc],  during  the  \a5l  iweftV-j  -^im^.  \^oAiv*'\Vwi-^*^''»'».'pwds, 
c7iciiiic;i]  works,  and  oiVvct  ■manwUtvou-^  wtwi  <t\«  \(M^«.^  wi\a«ia. 
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sides,  from  North  and  South  Shields  to  Elswick,  two  miles  above 
Stephenson's  high-level  bridge.  The  River  TjTie  Coniinissioners 
keej)  at  wroilc  3  constant  service  ol  dredging  machines  anil  liKhier^ 
\>f  means  of  ivliieh  the  river  is  deepened,  and  the  lifted  ela^  is 
carried  to  sea  and  deposited  there.  'I'nenly  years  ago  it  was  not 
^_  nncORiinon  for  vessels  of  moderate  bunlen  to  be  left  by  on  ebb  tide 
^Bstranded  in  the  river  to  irait  the  next  flow.  Now  the  river  gives  a 
tafe  draught  of  twenty-four  feel  at  full  tide ;  while  steamers  and 
ordinary  eraft  Can  ply  at  all  hours.  The  chemical  works  find  em- 
ployment for  numbers  varying  from  1,000  to  3,500  persons  under 
each  ftrm. 

Sir  W.  C,  Armstrong's  ordnance  and  engineering  works  ha  vc 
already  a  river  frontage  extending  for  tliree-quarcers  of  a  mile,  and 
over  three  thousand  ]>ersons  are  eng;^;ed  daUy  in  the  various  shops. 
The  Tyrw  at  this,  the  west  side  of  the  town,  i.«  now  bein:!  deegicned, 
and  the  extensive  isknd-meadows  known  a^  the  Kiiig;'.s  Meadows,  J 
O]>positc  Sir  William's  works,  arc  being  removed   by  the  use  of     " 

Igin^  niAchines.  When  this  great  work  is  accompiished  the  river 
will  lie  very  wide  at  this  point,  and  it  is  jniblicly  Mated  that  the  firm, 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  and  Co.,  will  establish  addiiiun.il  and  much 
larger  smelting  furnaces,  and  also  begin  the  buDding  of  war  ships. 
The  enormous  possibilities  of  production  within  the  boundaries  of 
these  works  alone  will  enable  the  firm  to  commence  with  the  ore 
and  the  shaft  at  one  end  of  their  estiblishmeni,  and  to  finish  at  the 
other  end  by  turning  aRoat  perfected  war  shi|)s,  engines,  guns  and 
all  equipments  complete. 

It  ivould  be  uni>ardonablc  to  leave  Newcastle  and  to  siy  nothing 
of  its  high-level  bridge,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  pamgraph  of  figures. 
This  ntarvelloiis  bit  of  engineering  work,  by  which  the  Tjne  can  be 
ciossed  at  a  high  level,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  koberl  Stephenson. 
"  It  consists"—!  am  quoting  from  that  most  excellent  of  local  his- 
torians. Dr.  J,  CoUingwood  Bruce — "of  six  cast  iron  arches,  supported 
Bpon  piers  of  solid  masonry.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  is  1,3,17 
feel;  length  of  the  waterway,  511  feet;  the  height  of  it  frum  high- 
water  mark  to  the  line  o(  railway,  1 1 3  feet ;  and  to  the  carriage  way, 
85  feet  The  first  jicrmanent  pile  for  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
bridge  was  driven  into  the  river  on  October  ist,  1846,  and  the  bst 
key,  dosing  the  arches,  was  driven  into  its  place  on  June  7ih,  1849, 
The  bridge  was  brought  into  ordinary  \isc  on  the  4'h  Pchnury,  1850. 
The  cost  of  the  bridge  itself  was  ;t  143,096  ;  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
pTOAches  to  it,  £\  1 3,057;  liie  cost  of  the  \aHd  lecpiut*.,  jL'^'i'i-P'^^ v 
maArng  a  toiai—for  getting  through  NcwcaavV — o^  ^^'i■v.^Vi— *« 
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nearly  hair  a  niilUoii.  I'he  railway  company  arc  allowed  b)-  \a  of 
P.irlixmciii  to  charge  at  tlic  rate  of  three  mtlei  for  carrying  [nviimgcrt 
across  tlie  river  by  tliU  bridge.  Foot  patociigins  \ny  a  loll  of  a 
halfi>CRny  when  crossing  by  th«  roadway,  and  a  carriage  drawn  by 
one  horse  is  charged  thrcciicnce." 

It  is  rather  anomalous  thai  a  i>coplc  who  liavc  given  so  nuny  and 
inicli  uninUiskable  evidences  of  great  jniblic  spirit  should  have 
allowed  the  I-'ree  Libraries  and  Mu.ieiim^  Act  to  have  existed  for 
twenty-four  yean  before  they  sdoptcd  ii.  As  in  the  case  ei 
Bristol,  it  is  only  in  the  present  year  tliat  the  buigcsses  havi 
agreed  to  add  free  llbrariet  to  their  other  institutions  for  popular 
«dnciition. 

Newca&tle  w.-is  a  favourilc  place  of  the  Founder  of  Meihodtim.  In 
his  journal  is  the  following  entr>'; — '"June  4lh,  1759 — After  preach- 
ing 1  rode  on  to  Newcastle.  Certainly  if  I  did  not  believe  there  were 
another  world  I  ivoiiM  spciid  all  my  Miininere  here,  as  I  know  nil 
place  in  Grt-nt  itriiain  cmnparabic  to  it  for  pleasantness."  Even 
thonewhodo  not  share  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  John  Wesley 
max  fairly  fmd  much  to  say  in  praise  of  this  "  hive  of  industr)'."  But 
the  Newcastle  of  to-day  wears  a  different  as[tcc(  from  that  of  oi»e 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  then  a  picturesque  town 
abounding  in  quaint  Iialf-timbercd  bouses,  thcmanulkctorieK  were  fetr, 
and  the  smoke  was  not  very  dense.  The  people  esprewcd  their 
sadsiaction  at  this  state  of  things  in  the  common  saying,  "  Up  with 
canny  Newcastle  and  dowti  with  smoky  Shields.''  But  all  this  has  been 
changed.  Manufactories  liavt-  sjirung  up,  ;ind  smokt-  has  followed, 
lintcrprisc  has  appeared  and  the  old  picturesque,  but  perhaps 
comfortable,  half-timbered  houses  have  disappeared.  Mr.  Rid 
Grainger  found  the  town  wood  and  left  it  stone.  Through  his  enter- 
prise llie  entire  centre  of  Ncwcasdc  has  been  rebuilL  This  extra- 
ordinary man  was  born  in  High  Friar  Street  in  179S,  and  he  rose  from 
the  ranks  so  rapidly  that  he  built  his  own  monument  in  the  grandly 
altered  aspect  of  his  native  town.  Miss  Martineau,  in  writing  of  this 
Northern  worthy,  says,  "  He  enjoyed  no  special  training  ft>r  the 
fercat  enterprise  in  which  he  was  to  engage.  Any  carpenter's  or 
bricklayer's  apprentice  has  as  good  a  st.iti  in  life  as  he.  He  pro%"ed 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  talents  of  a  high  order,  ;ind  to  these  he 
added  persevering  industry.  His  mind  was  a  well-balanced  one,  and 
bis  tenii>cr  calm.  He  was  never  in  a  hurry,  never  angry,  never  in  an  ■ 
.ibscnt  mood,  ami  he  never  ])assed  the  humblest  of  hi*  friends  in  the  I 
street  without  a  recogi\Uwi\."  '^X^?,  uiv^s'Cs^w.w  oC  Newcastle  died 
on  July  4,  1S61.     "'n\e  's\i<j\t  \o«i\"\i';'«Jti.c4,\\vsiS«:^MK«i.C 
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With  this  paper  I  conclude  my  present  examination  of  Great  Towns 
and  their  Public  Influence.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  England  that  there 
are  still  many  other  towns  whose  history  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
and  whose  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  nation  has  been  great  and 
beneficial.  The  power  of  self-government  is  the  crowning  charac- 
teristic and  glory  of  Englishmen,  and  this  power  is  fostered,  strength- 
ened, and  made  pracdcal  by  the  activity  of  provincial  life.  On  the 
healthiness  of  that  life  the  Urge  liberty,  the  ever-increasing  pros- 
perity, and  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people  mainly  depend ; 
and  every  true  patriot  will  desire  that  the  sources  should  be  multi- 
plied, and  their  power  increased  and  perpetuated,  for  on  the  activity 
of  our  great  provincial  towns  for  good  is  based  the  present  greatness 
and  the  future  hope  of  the  English  empire. 

Sexauenariak. 
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^T  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  lor  once  I  should  endUTfiui 
to  confine  my  remnrkit  to  pnctical  hints  on  the  Vt,  Ot  some 
bmidi  of  the  art,  of  angling.  "Hiis  icfiucst  may  be  complied 
with  nil  the  more  readily  since,  as  I  take  pen  in  hand,  I  haw 
to  conjure  before  me  a  picture  of  dark,  gloomy  November.  Thi» 
will  not  be  the  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  viittK  hu 
been  plucked  out  of  nccetaity.  Enthusiastic  ailorent  of  the  beautio 
of  nature  may  venture  upon  .-stretching  a  point  to  unusual  limits 
but  they  would  overstc])  the  mark  sadly  if  they  sought  to  glorilji 
or  imd  anytlitng  to  Laud  in  the  month  of  short  days  and  {ofgl 

who  lovn  not  Autumn's  juyoui  round, 
Wbcn  com  and  wine  aiul  oil  aboand  ? 
Yet  who  would  cho«ic,  howcvn  gay, 
A  year  of  unrenewed  dccjy .' 

Who,  indeed  ?  Not  the  pike-lisher.  Tourists  have  corae  honic^ 
like  birds  to  Ihcir  roosts;  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  in  their  pile 
funereal  lavender,  have  had  their  day ;  the  chrj'&anthemuras  have 
brilliantly  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  year's  floral  mareh,  the  fir*l  fire 
has  been  kindled,  and  our  lamps  are  Uimmed  for  the  win 
cani|)algn.  Most  people  have  cast  aside  thoughts  of  out-of-door 
delight,  and  settled  down  to  routine  pursuits  till  spring.  But  the 
pilte-fisher  suffers  no  interruption  in  his  favourite  pastime;  rather 
after  Michaelmas  he  looks  forward  to  three  months  of  prime  sport, 
He  has,  supposing  he  began  in  August,  seen  the  com  embrowned 
by  the  sun ;  has,  standing  by  the  river-side  while  the  ptke  is  taking 
its  time  in  gorging  the  live  bait,  observed  the  reapers  thrust  in  their 
sickles,  and  the  women  and  children  gather  up  the  sheaves;  has, 
while  trudging  through  the  lane  that  offers  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
station,  been  compelled  to  turn  into  a  gateway  to  give  room  for  the 
passage  of  the  harvest-home  wain,  from  which  he  has  plucked  half  i 
dozen  ears  of  golden  grain  to  bear  home  as  a  trophy ;  has  seen  the 
walnut-tree  thrashed,  and  the  apple  orchard  glowing  with  pyramids  oc' 
mellow  fruit ;  has  noUccd  v\\e  \n;'\i^\.  ^\jAntt.  of  pale  yellow  in  the 
branches  ot  the   t\nv-U«,  ani  Vht  ■w.Y'&i  <;MiMgaffl.''tw«i.  A  ««. 
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chestitui — first  signs  of  the  coming  Icaf-fall ;  has  on  the  lliatched  tooCi 
in  ilievillJigetiiurkiHliheavieinbbige  of  the  swallow  tribe,  marxLillini; 
day  by  day  until  the  final  flight  darkens  the  air ;  has,  in  the  field* 
and  bcilgerows,  observed  the  wild  fluwcrs  reduced  to  a  fcv  «lragg)crs 
fretting  nioiirnfuHy  in  the  wind  to  follow  the  m-in  g.iily-uniformcd 
army ;  has  lookird  upon  the  i|uakcr-likc  diab  of  the  mends,  the 
burning  crimson  of  haw  and  hip,  the  bcad-giinmicitng  blackberry ; 
has  noted  the  rapid  gr>idalionii  of  tlie  bracken  and  (ern  ftom  boldest 
green  to  iainietit  yellow  ;  has  adinirird  ihe  sturdy  vaV  keeping  up 
an  appeannce  of  vitality  long  uft<^  its  <:onipeers  lud  iiicciinibcd, 
ttntil  with  a  few  plucky  withsUndings  of  the  blast  it  ittelf  succumbed, 
shivering  aiid  hennbroken;-  -all  these  have  been  marshalled  before 
his  review,  and  he  concludes  that  on  the  whole,  though  the  autumn 
in  its  ripeness  may  be  more  beauteous  than  the  uiicctiain  spring  and 
too  hot-btooded  summer,  he  would  certainly  not  vote  fur  a  year  of 
unrenewed  decay :  he  knows  that  whc^n  tlie  water-weeds  b^in  to  rot 
and  drift  away  from  their  roots  the  fish  move  Into  deep  water  and  are 
more  arocnabic  to  piscatorial  discipline  than  they  wcie  in  the  days 
when  cover  wa*  plentiful. 

Let  us,  therefore,  court  practical  thought  of  the  sport  which  yet 
remains  when  all  else  has  been  suspended.  By  November  the  last 
salmon  and  trout,  to  which  I  respectfully  last  month  bore  good 
wU!  and  fiitliful  testimony,  have  fully  rL-tired  into  winter  (puricn 
and  winter  occiipatiotis,  and  the  best  that  remains  for  the  angler  ia 
ibc  fmh-water  &hark  and  the  grayling.  Roach,  dace,  and  perch  are 
in  good,  some  think  the  very  best  of  condition  in  the  late  autumn 
months,  but  bottom-fishing  in  the  cold  and  damp,  while  a  fair  teat  of 
devotion  and  liardibood,  will  reign  over  a  comparatively  limited 
constituency  since  there  arc — to  adapt  a  simile  fnim  an  old  Puritan 
—lair-weather  anglers  as  well  at  ftir-wcathcr  Christians.  Pike- 
fishing,  dietefore,  sunJs  far  ahead  on  the  catalogue  of  winter  oppor-  • 
tuniiicK. 

Even  that  sportsman  who  sneers  at  humbler  meinlier*  of  the  craft, 
and  pretends  to  fiiut  at  tlic  sight  of  a  worm,  condesceiitU  (ic:i:aiiionalIy 
to  nuke  advances  to  the  pike,  and  maiiyare  Ihe  country-houses  where 
a  nrubdiugiiagiaii  specimen  is  cnoised  as  prouf  ot  the  (irowess  of 
ihe  squire,  the  captain,  or  his  lordship.  In  their  condemnation  of 
"cockneys"  the  upper  ten  of  the  angling  world  do  not  include 
the  wnclder  of  trolling  or  spinning  rod,  ihouiih  they  may  look 
askai>ce  at  a  bait-can.  The  pike,  more  even  than  sahnun  or  trout, 
touchts  the  fisherman  nature,  and  makes  u*  a\\  V\w.  Nsv4  'Cv\\» 
for  sevctnl  and  obviona  reasons.     The   ftsh  is  \.\\c  Vw^'rA  tA  "&*& 
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coancr  Atawen*  of  our  waters,  niid  ax  such  appcali  to  the 
sponstnan  who  likes  to  kill  Bomcining  that  cannot  be  whixknl 
like  X  minnow  over  his  »houl<J<rr;  and  thtrc  i«  alwa)-s  the  ]><»- 
nihility,  although  exiwiicntf  gcncntlly  reduce*  ihe  [iiulalMltiy  to  i 
minimum,  of  a  j^tcat  priie  to  be  icnicrabcxcd  as  long  ns  he  lives  ami 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  sacred  heirloom.  The  pike  is,  more- 
over, a  heutlcss  scoundrel  who  sticks  ai  nothing ;  llie  laws  relaiim 
to  infanticide  he  regards  not ;  wtd  if  iwnie  of  the  lej^eods  of  oe 
boyhood's  books  arc  tmiti,  he  is  an  ogre  more  auncious  than  Ibe 
late  Fee-fi-foluni,  who,  we  have  bi-cn  assured,  drove  a  thriving  tm^r 
in  the  bone-grinding  business,  lie  is  the  enemy  of  all  other  tinsn-it, 
and  restt  not  until  he  has  worried  and  pouched  ercrytbing  witha 
his  reach,  tic  it  much  more  artful  than  some  persons  suppose  ban 
to  be,  and  has  to  be  captured  with  a  considerable  amount  of  guile, 
and  if  taken  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner  (of  which  more  pretenil;) 
battles  fairly  for  his  life.  A  ferocious  lish  of  prey,  he  merits  no  mert}*, 
for  lie  gives  none,  and  is  of  the  class  which  is  doomed  to  perish  bf 
the  weapon  by  which  it  lives.  He  is  rurihermorc  abtindani  in  most 
waters,  especi.itly  in  England,  and  Ihe  Government  as  yet  hav-enot 
protected  him  with  licence.  Finally,  to  stop  short  in  an  enuractatioii 
wliicli  might  easily  be  extended,  he  is,  niimerDUs  assertions  to  the 
contrary-,  worthy  of  respect  as  an  article  of  food.  It  might  be 
urged  that  his  appearance—  his  wolfish  eyes  and  sharkish  jaws— ate 
against  him  )  but  wlut  would  become  of  us,  good  Reader,  if  we  wett 
each  and  all  judged  by  our  lookx  ?  Betides,  I  have  said  enough  lo 
prove  how  and  why  the  pike  should  be  every  angler's  gamc^ 

Ttiink  kindly  of  Esox  Litdui,  if  only  for  the  quaint  stories — arcv 
and  truly  wonderful  stories — to  which  he  has  from  time  immcmonil 
given  rise.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  bred  from  weeds  by  the  help 
of  the  sun's  heat ;  that  men  .-ind  maids  have  been  attacked  by  him ; 
that  he  lias  lived  i)irough  two  generations ;  that  he  fiew  at  a  mule 
coming  down  to  drink  and  maintained  a  bull-dog  grip  until,  dragged 
out,  the  mule's  owner  took  him  oS;  that  he  has  fought  duels 
otiere  for  carp  captured  by  the  lancr ;  that  be  possesses  a  nati 
balsam  or  antidote  against  all  poison ;  that  a  watch  with  a  ri 
and  two  seals  attached  was  taken  bj'  an  astonished  cook  out  of 
capacious  maw ;  that  in  a  iraol  about  nine  )ardK  deep,  which  had 
not  been  h^hed  for  ages,  a  pike  was.  amidst  hundreds  of  spcctatots, 
drawn  out  by  a.  rope  fastened  round  his  head  and  gills,  which  pike 
weighed  one  hiindrtd  and  seimiy  fwiH/ij,  and  had  previously  puUcd 
(he  clerk  of  the  \iatvsU  uiVa  \Kc  water ;  that  fox  cubs  and  waterfowl 
have  been  reccvvcd  at  ouc  k\V\ioV  ^W'i^^^■^cA^i)^\cKl,\\w»t.    TMl 
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and  more  also,  is  it  not  wriitcn  in  lliat  best  of  all  Wallonian  chronicles 
— the  edilion  eniichcd  by  the  experience  of  "  Ephemera  "  ?  And  it 
\%  lianl  to  U}-  what  is  true  and  what  falxe  uhcn  the  voracity  of  the 
pike  is  the  (juestion  inider  coruiclenilion.  Stories  almo»i  as  maivcl- 
lous  as  any  of  the  above  yon  may  hear  to  the  [ircscnt  day,  vouched 
for  as  tnie  by  modern  anglers.  At  the  first  bliibh  you  laugh  to  scorn 
(he  narration  which  gives  the  weight  of  a  pike  at  1701b. — a  pretty 
sensational  timxinnim  as  things  go  ;  but  judging  from  the  rate  of 
growth,  constitution,  and  general  chanicter,  there  is  no  reason  for 
drawing  the  hard  and  fast  Hne  at  say  thirty  pounds.  I  have  perfect 
faith  In  the  oft-repcatcd  assiinuice  that  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Ircbiid  fish  up  to  sixty  pounds  may  be — of  course  as  exceptional 
examples— met  with.  Still,  if  the  pike-fisher  can  at-trage  captives  of 
eight  pounds  he  has  no  reason  to  complain,  and  from  what  I  have 
»een  during  the  LiKt  year  or  two  I  suspect  there  are  far  too  many 
anglers  who  arc  not  ashamed  to  take  and  exhibit  jack  amongst 
which  a  miserable  two-pounder  is  the  premier  sample.* 

Not  the  least  source  of  pleasure  to  the  pike-fisher  is  the  oppor 
tuntties  which  now  and  then  fall  in  his  way  nf  visiting  the  parks  of 
English  landowners  where  the  waters  arc  strictly  jireserved.  .Sticli 
water  usually  takes  the  form  of  ornamental  lakes,  placed  where  it 
-shall  add  nciv  charm  to  the  tall  ancestral  trees  of  tlic  fair  estate.  I 
have  in  my  mind's  eye  at  the  present  moment  one  of  these  sheets 
of  water  where  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  fish  and  shoot,  and  where 
the  abounding  sport  at  hand  has  licen  not  more  enjoyable  than 
the  beautiful  scenery  and  Interesting  historical  associations.  On 
one  side  the  trees  not  only  grow  by  the  waterside,  but  hang 
over  the  lake  in  dense  foliage  always  mirrored  in  the  surface,  and 
always  lending  new  colour  to  it.  Opposite  stands  an  ancient 
rookery,  from  which,  before  the  lender  May  leaves  have  become  too 
fully  develo|>ed,  many  a  young  cawer  i.s  tumbled  out  by  a  party  of 
sportsmen,  mostly  farmers  and  tradesmen  from  the  nearest  town, 
who  .ire  permitted  on  two  given  days  every  year  to  hold  a  rook- 
shooting  festival.     A  little  to  the  rear  of  a  level  bright-green  lawn, 
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■  In  nn  angling  club  toom  in  Shorcclitch  there  i>  piMMTed  the  prailiiee  of  one 
eeaileman'i  lod  in  a  single  Jay.  On  rcacliing  a  noblwnati^  pack  in  Kent  ho 
fuunil  ihc  lake  lie  v>a  jinvilcgvd  lu  Ikh  hoicn.  with  the  <!iceplion  of  oac  imtll 
sbeltcicil  cQiiiei.  and  mnrt.  fax  ilie  like  of  not  ploddins  b.-ick  thmugh  the  snow 
wiUiuiii  a  iiini  th.in  from  iriv  ciprcuiion  of  ipoil  he  here  ihicw  m  a  live  tuili. 
Before  he  left  tlic  lake  lie  had  Inkcn  iiih  of  llic  foIlciwinB  weights  :— t8lb.  1401-, 
aSJb..  ol''-  so*..  *H>.  9o«.,  and  jib.  50*. ;  and  five  ipVeniii  Wh  \Virj  axt  t»t:x.\ci 
that  ttulted  stale. 
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smooth  as  a  billurd-ut>)c  when  n«wly  inov,-n  b)-  the  noity  nodiine, 
luitC- hidden  b/  hoitry  uunked  beeches  sund  ihe  ruins  i>r  a  castle  i)ul 
w«»  ill  its  heyday  in  Queen  KJUabetli's  time,  and  whose  remains  tit 
now  j>icturcs()iic  and  covered  byluxuHnnt  ivy.  OwlsdwcllilKTe,  hm 
in  the  summer  lime  wheel  in  and  out  of  the  dusky  remnants  of  goodlr 
an.hes.  Pull  your  boat  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  look  avraj  to 
the  south-east.  lA>ok  beyond  the  home  park  as  soon  as  you  have  ceased 
to  admire  tlut  {Kerless  herd  of  Channel  Inlands  cattle,  whose  tqn- 
sentniivts  have  u-om  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ribbons  nt  Cunouc  agii 
cultural  shows.  'ITiey  nrt  caitte,  although  you  may  be  deccixtf 
by  their  sleek  beauty  into  believing  them  to  be  deer.  ITic  deer  m 
the  specks  that  (!ot  the  green  slope  beyond  the  moat  and  fence 
which  keep  them  to  their  own  haunts,  and  on  the  crest,  cnwned  bf 
forest  trees  of  every  kind,  is  the  spot  I  wish  you  to  observe.  Tlu) 
is  where  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  surveyed  the  ground  anil 
planned  his  aita<:k ;  and  n»t  far  from  yonder  boat*boii»  is  a  btl  o( 
broken  ground  where  he  planted  hi«  rude  cannon  and  pounded 
away  with  partial  success  upon  the  castle.  For  a  mile  the  lake  thia 
extends  amidst  the  scenery  t>-i>ical  of  KnglUh  country  life,  scenoj 
"vliich  cannot  be  matched  in  the  wide  world, — the  scenery  of  n 
Kn^ilish  gentleman's  hcreditaty  estate. 

Were  I  owner  of  such  3  fair  piece  of  water  each  redpiett 
of  pentiission  to  fi.sh  it  should  be  bound  strictly  to  certain  rules : — 1st. 
No  fi.thing  till  the  ist  of  October,  snd.  All  Ash  under  four  poundi 
to  be  returned  to  their  native  element.  3rd.  An  appeal  as  froca  OH 
gentleman  to  another,  that  should  (as  will  happen)  the  &sli  be 
ravenous  to  incredibility,  some  forbearance  shall  be  shown  rcspea- 
ing  the  ijuaniiiy  taken."  .\nd,  4thly,  and  very  positively,  no 
gorge  hooks,  for  cither  live  or  dead  bait,  shall  under  nny  circumstance 
be  allowed-  This  last,  I  am  aware,  would  be  a  severe  rule,  but 
it  would  apply  10  e\cry  one  alike  and  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  smaller  fi*h  are  to  be  relumed  to  the  water.  Stiap-fisbing  is 
the  fairest  and  most  sportsmanlike  way  of  capturing  juke;  and 
tlioiititi  it  would  be  100  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  method  a  real 
«l)ortsnian  would  adopt,  it  is  the  anistic  tiling  to  do. 

It  may  appear  strange  after  this-^-but  what  is  there  in  this  im 
sittent  world  more  inconsistent  than  human  nature? — to  sing 


method  a  real 

in  this  incMifl 
—to  sing  difl 

«  centtrmcV,  tl^ 


.  *  It  h  no  secret  t«  London  pike  nnglcrt  tbai  Imi  yru  thi«e  centtnncv, 
whom  llic  owner  of  a  lake  in  a  Bed fonl shire  park  hsd  kindly  clieti  libnty  to  lith. 
/bunJ  the  pike  wiUly  vonciou*.    and   kUled  thm  huHdrtihFtislil  ia  oot  ibjr. 
riiere  is  no  witei  \a  l\ic  coanvi^  iJtoX  vifih  VusA,  'WVaAodn  ^luijitcr 

[fe»cti)ilian. 
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praises  of  trolling  with  the  dead  gorge,  and  to  conrcss  that  in  eight 
cx[>cditions  Oitit  oft  dozen  it  is  the  mode  to  which  I  give  preference. 
In  this  I  nm  dealing  only  with  rivers  (governed  by  no  such  rules  as 
the  sbovc.  If  the  gorge  hook  were  prohibited  no  one  vroutd  mote 
cbecTfully  adhere  to  the  regulation  than  m>-»elf,  but  where  the 
majorit)'  of  anglers  use  it,  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  self-dcniikl  to 
place  oneself  al  a  disadvantage  with  one's  fellows.  It  can  scarcely  be 
gainttaid  tlut  trolling  is  the  pleasantest  and  surest  fiuhioD  iu  pike- 
fiihin^.  It  i.s  pleasantett  becanse  it  offers  the  advantage  of  per- 
petual motion  with  the  ininiraiim  of  toil ;  it  is  surest  because  you  can 
cover  more  grotind,  and  go  lo  the  fith  instead  of  leaving  the  ti»h  to 
cotnc  to  you. 

Many  experienced  men  maintain  that  more  fish  arc  ukcn  by  spin- 
niitg ;  on  the  whole,  however,  and  taking  one  day  with  another,  this 
I  have  not  found  to  be  the  case.  There  are  limes  when  the  fish  lie 
close  and  laiy  in  holn  and  nooks,  and  where  the  spinning  (light 
passes  above  ihcm  or  at  loo  great  a  distance  m  tempt  ihem,  in  their 
tlien  state  of  mind,  from  their  shelter.  They  are  like  ^tr.  Gladstone 
wiih  the  FIousc  of  Lords ;  they  think  once,  twite,  and  even  thrice, 
and  by  that  time,  lo  \  the  bait  has  been  whisked  out  of  reach  and 
sighL  The  dead  fish  dropped  carefully,  and  in  an  artistically  up  and 
down  movement,  to  their  own  level  and  immediately  before  them, 
leaves  no  time  for  reflection.  1'hcir  sharklike  iniitincts  prompt  an 
in^^tantaneous  darl,  and  the  murdcnjus  jaws  snap  in  a  minute  across 
the  middle  of  the  bail.  True,  after  being  retained  and  run  hither 
and  thither  you  may  be  mortified  to  find  your  free  gift  rejected 
and  returned  to  your  handi  manylcd,  but  )'oii  have  had  the  excite- 
ment of  the  "run,"  which  is  not  the  less  exciting  because  it  is 
succeeded  by  (he  blank  of  disappointment.  You  may,  and  you 
naturally  do,  condemn  yourgctf  into  thinking  th.it  had  you  been 
spinning  the  fish  would  have  been  yours  ;  why  not,  in  ihc  absence 
of  proof  (o  the  conirvy,  console  yourself  with  ihe  reflcclioii  that  he 
lay  ptrdu  between  two  banks  of  weeds  either  of  which  would  have 
caught  your  triangles,  to  your  loss  of  time  and  perhaps  property? 

I'here  is  more  variety  in  trolling  tlian  spinning,  To  spin  at  all 
successfully  you  must  keep  up  a  certain  uniform  speed,  and  where 
there  arc  weeds  (ihc  normal  condiiion  of  pike  watcre)  you  cannot 
work  very  near  the  bottom.  'J'he  ttoller  has  therefore  more  to  study, 
and  must  regulate  the  rate  at  which  he  moves  his  bait  by  the  colour 
of  the  natcr,  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the  force  of  the  wind. 
He  may  pause  now  and  then  lo  look  about  Ivvnv,  ami  43l-<i^\c  \iv\Aft 
employmenL      Tbe  spinner  must  s.lacVtn  twX,  tievSvct  towW-Vw  «i<* 
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winder  from  hU  line,  'lake  a  couple  of  men  who  hive  btta 
pursuing  Die  different  metliodK  during  tlie  day,  and  examine  the  Icit' 
hand  foicfiRgcr  of  each,  and  it  wilt  be  Ktr&nge  if  the  apianer  cantM 
pToduce  cenain  red,  raw  diagonal  stripes  as  wimcMcs  to  llie  truth  d 
my  ai.^incni.  Soroclimcs  you  will  lind  it  necessary  to  let  (he  biii  »i 
every  ctax  touch  and  lor  a  moment  rest  upon  the  boitom,  at  othcn 
you  may  imi>art  t»  ii  a  spinning  action.  Trollers  ofiea  make  the 
misukc  of  working  wilh  too  much  hsjM,  and  others  fall  into  ilu 
opposite  extreme.  The  middle  course  liCK,  as  in  most  hunan 
a(&in(,  pays  best. 

Trolling  has  many  of  the  advantages  of  fly-fi»hing,  M'iil)  your  bsfi 
to  your  back,  your  gaff  stuck  into  your  girdle,  you  may  move  throng^ 
the  enemy's  coimciy  unencumbered  with  baggage,  free  to  come  ifld 
go,  to  keep  on  or  to  halt,  as  inclination  may  suggest  and  occsnon 
require.  Booted  to  the  thigh  in  trolling  equipment,  with  nothing 
mote  than  your  trace  hook,  hale  box,  lla^k,  and  waterproof  over  lie 
khouldcr,  there  i«  nothing  afkcr  ItyfiKhing  so  pleaiure-givtng  as  la 
wander  by  the  side  of  a  river  with  a  light  trolling  rod  in  your  haiuL 
In  some  parts  of  the  Midland  disiricuhc  anglcn  use  a  stnguUrrodo' 
not  more  than  nine  feet  long  for  trolling.  It  is  ([uiie  stiff,  whkhl 
take  to  be  a  fault,  but  the  owner  can  throw  an  immense  dwaotc 
and  quite  accunttely  with  it.  The  chief  objection  to  this  wcajioii  is 
that  it  is  useful  for  nothing  else  except  live  bait  fishing  vith  ibe 
gorge. 

And  then  how  conveniently  that  little  interval  when  the  "run"  is 
under  weigh  comes  in !     The  angler  never  fills  liii  pipe  SO  proadly, 
so  serenely,  so  full  of  hope  and  determination  as,  after  sotisKi: 
himself  that  the  line  is  free  in  the  rings,  and  the  winch  handle  cl 
of  obstacles,  he  lays  down  the  rod  to  allow  the  candidate  for  hia 
to  pouch  in  undisturbed  confidence.     If  the  run  comes  to  nolhi 
he  does  not  give  up  in  despair.    Perh3[>s  the  points  of  the  hook  ha 
not  been  r.nnk  cnoirgh,  pcrliaps  too  rank,  |ierha|)s  the  lead  has  been  fi 
and  the  fish  rendered  suspicious.     He  therefore  tries  him  a  si 
time  with  a  brighter  bait,  and  should  he  still  refuse  thinks  no  more 
the  matter. 

There  are  a  feiv  primary  conditions  which  may  be  insisted  u|>on  il 
pike-lishing  at  all  times,  and  more  paniciilarly  as  regards  trolling. 
The  tail  of  the  bait  should  always  be  closely  lied  and  the  protruding 
spines  cleanly  cut  off.  A  slovenly  angler  loses  h^lf  ihe  battle.  Tlie 
veteran  jack-fisher  whose  pupil  I  was  proud  to  be,  and  who  has 
sworn  by  trolling  as  a^ainsV  s^utoh?,  fat  l\alf  a  century  with  unfaiHag 
success,   wou\d  iitvct  f\x  \oop  \osmsc\^i■wo^■CI^t^Vi^■«^».'i« 
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tail  were  nmly  lied  unOer  ihc  itlmnkit  of  ihe  hool:,  and  certainly  it 
the  situhi  amount  of  cxim  trouble  this  gives  dors  little  good,  it  can 
do  no  lunn.  But  1  have  met  with  sevcrftl  instances  ivhcre,  for  wuii 
of  this  little  nail,  the  shoe  has  been  lost.  Again,  never  treat  the 
pike  family  as  iT  tlicy  were  anant  fools.  Wc  take  it  too  much  for 
granted  that  anything  will  do  for  pike  and  perch.  Tims  it  is 
Mxnaziag  to  behold  the  clum&y  gimp  and  m-issivc  tacltlc  used,  fair 
weather  and  foul,  by  men  whom  you  would  reasonably  expect  to 
have  more  diwrfiion.  In  clouded  water  une  anything  that  conies 
ttppcimost,  but  imdcr  unfavourable  circiimsuncci  ns  much  care 
should  be  taken  as  with  the  more  wary  6sh.  Walk  along  close  to 
the  edge  of  a  pike  water  and  see  hoiv  at  your  approach  the  fish  nish 
Away.  ]ostead  of  assuming  that  the  pike  fears  and  cares  for 
noUiing,  act  always  as  if  he  were  shy  as  a  carp,  and  you  lose 
nothini;,  while  the  certainty  is  that  you  will  be  a  freciueni  gainer. 

To  keej*  a»  far  from  the  water  as  possible,  at  first  at  any  r.tte,  t»  a 
precaution  I  would  recommend  to  every  one.  Hcgm  wiili  a  cast 
that  is  really  no  cast  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  noiselessly  drop--nct 
Uirow — the  b.iit  as  near  the  bank  as  you  can,  then  begin  to  cn^t  iti 
successive  lengths  at  will.  'Ihc  man  who  thii^  .Tpproachc**  water 
which  h.xs  been  unapproached  on  the  same  day  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  prowlers  who  have  come  to 
the  shallows  for  the  small  fry.  More  pike  in  an  ordinarily  deep  river 
are  taken  in  this  way  within  six  feet  of  the  shore  than  further  afield. 
Then  as  to  gorging.  \'ery  whimsical  are  the  notions  prevailing  on 
this  head.  I  know  of  many  pertons  who  literally  take  out  their 
watches  at  the  first  signal  of  a  run,  and  be  the  movement  of  a  finh 
what  it  may,  strike  home  as  soon  as  lea  loinutcs  have  elapsed.  A 
very  old  young  gentleman  I  could  name  gives  precisely  fifteen 
minutes'  grace.  Now,  it  is  indlspuuble  that  if  the  fish  has  gorged 
there  is  no  danger  of  losing  him,  but  thi.t  waste  of  time  in  a  short 
winter';!  day  is  ([uite  unnecetsary  if  the  habits  of  the  creature  be 
sufficiently  ttndied.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  f(uaniitic8  of 
fish  arc  lost  by  striking  too  soon.  Most  experienced  trollers  I  think 
will  agree  with  me  that  if  the  gorging  process  be  not  complete  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  will  never  be  effected ;  £ifix  Ludus  is  only 
making  sport  of  you,  instead  of  you  of  him. 

liit  or  miss  I  always  proceed  thus  :— Tug,  tug,  and  a  rush.  That 
is  a  run.  The  fish  may  stop  soon,  or  he  may  run  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards.  The  assumption  may  usually  be  taken,  however,  that  a  pike 
IS  not  (at  horn  his  teniporarj'  lair,  and  I  very  much  (\«c«ww  ■«\wvV\w 
whea  tlie  line  unrtels  at  great  length  vVie  fts-UYvaiS  tiOV  ■stiiKi'i«"!^ ''iwt 
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bait  almost  at  a  gulp.  Hourevcr,  there  is  the  lun,  2nd  the  Mtt  hn 
Htopped.  Should  he  a&xt  a  ver}-  brief  patuc  move  off,  and  stop  ajpia, 
only  to  continue  his  journey  after  another  momentary  hall,  the  rwn  « 
not  over.  By-and-by  one,  two,  three,  five  minutes  pass  with  no 
further  movcmenl  except  a  scarcely  perceptible  vibration  of  the  line, 
should  there  be  little  or  no  slack  out.  Whenever  ihc  fish  now  movei 
off  after  a  steady  liali  I  lighten,  strike  verj-  gently,  and  winch  in. 
This,  like  any  other  sug^eition,  may  (ail  in  application,  but  1  ha« 
found  it  in  the  main  reliable.  Quite  as  often  as  not  the  entire 
transaction  Of  run,  jjoiieh,  Kirike,  and  capture  might  be  eficctcd 
within  five  or  eight  minuter. 

hive  baiting  is  a  deadly  operation  somctimet,  and  an  eidting  one 
if  the  bait  is  atKKcd  lo  snap-tackle — that  is  to  say  a  small  hook  thn« 
under  the  back  fm  and  one  or  two  triangles  (one  on  each  side) 
hanging;  level  with  or  slightly  below  the  belly.  On  lakes,  or  bnwl 
rivers  where  a  thirty-yard  cut  is  desirable,  it  requires  not  a  little  skill 
to  h.'iiil  in  the  line  until  you  have  the  requisite  tauine^  for  strikiflg, 
because  striking  at  these  times  must  be  sharp,  'litis  style  of  fishing  in 
a  narrow  river  abounding  with  deep  holes  which  can  be  brought  nesriy 
under  the  point  uf  tlie  rod  is  wonderfully  good  sport,  and  6gur3tirel] 
as  well  .-IS  liicr.illy  above  hoard.  Dace  for  live  baiiiu);,  as  forspianiiig 
and  trolling,  are  immrasunibly  beyond  roach,  gudgeon,  or  trout  as  _ 
baits,  and  next  to  dace  a  large  )^dgeon  will  be  found  most  lively  and  fl 
hardy.  .Salmon  gut  with  a  fine  length  of  gimp  attached  to  the  hook 
will  lake  bsh  when  other  devices  fail,  and  twisted  gut  nith  (he  same 
precaution  against  sharj)  teeth  is  used  by  the  best  anglers. 

The  use  of  the  live  goi|;c  hook  threddlcd  under  the  skin  suits  the 
man,  or  the  unskilful,  to  the  letter.     Open  confession  compels  me  H 
admit  that  I  oficn  fall  back  upon  it,  but  never  without  a  guilty  feel- 
'ing,  for  aflcr  all  it  is  next  door  to  poaching,  and  you  are  for  the  time-j 
a  mere  trimmer-fisherman.*    No  pot-hunter  should  be,  nor  ever  i 


{ 


*  Korfolk,  which  used  to  be  one  iK  ih«  1>«t  piko  cunntlm  in  Hnctaad,  h 
luiiicil  foi  llic  an|,'lcT  by  the  wliolnaje  "  iiirgning"  or  Irimmrr-lifthing  practt 
ilictc.  Tha  fumoui  btoads  on  the  cmterii  liUe  aie  lubjvcl  lu  a  wliokulc  lyili 
uf  iKiaciiirij;.  Ilrrc  a  an  in^Unce.  In  iS;j  a  patlv  vf  men  «biJincU  pcnniivm 
tD  li^h  a  private  bro.-id,  and  wl  out  from  the  capUal  city  with  an  imitKftie  wpply 
(if  live  bails  and  i,  cargo  of  trlmmcis.  They  ncvn  pul  ttxi  lotclher,  K«irnia{ 
audi  a  namby-pamby  I'asliJon  of  fishing.  Wiiliiii  n  couple  of  honn  bctwcn 
richly  and  nineiy  Irimmcis  vrat  bobbini;  uinin  i!ie  iuir>ice  uf  ihc  wild,  anil  fiX 
tl)c  rcinaindci  of  the  il.iy  ihc  men  were  inct;MKi>lIy  oi:cii])ieil  in  tou-ing  fnin 
liimiiK-r  to  trimmer  a,nd  kiutin^  in  ihe  i\<i.i\.  Tbo  \n\i  liap[>rn«d  (o  b«  m  or*  uT- 
ihiix-  liiifigry  humouTs  \  have  tttenci\  Mi  ur  »\mv™iix  \n'V-^<^  •*  the  fndof 
Ili<r  cl.ivlhc  •■spwttitiien"  wwe  cDttiv*«'\  ^"  ^»'**^«"™''»  *'«^^ 
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n-idiout  it.  There  is  no  skill  connected  with  a  process  where  the 
fish  docs  All  the  wrottc.  It  li:is  not  tlie  excu.ic  of  trolling,  in  which 
the  chief  nri  is  how  to  find  your  fish.  The  live  bail  wriggles  and 
swims,  (he  jack  comes  from  near  or  far,  and  after  inspection  Ulte*  iL 
After  the  lai>se  of  the  usual  lime  you  haul  in  and  lift  him  into  the 
boat  Compare  hi*  feeble  attempt*  to  escape  witli  the  ptay  given  by 
a  fish  hooked  only  in  his  homy,  [irickly  mouth.  Theic  is  no  com- 
parison, and  when  yoit  hear  men  lamenting  that  in  this  tort  of  live 
batting  they  have  been  "broken  away" — that  is  the  regulation  phrase— 
you  know  without  further  thought  how  to  estimate  their  skill  as 
anglers.  Anuminj;  that  c%'ery  pike-fivher  deserving  the  name  subjects 
bis  line,  traces,  twiveU,  and  hook^  to  a  &mart  tcuing  strain  before 
he  1>egins,  and  thai  they  arc  of  ordinary  strength,  it  i.i  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  pike  with  a  couple  of  hookt  deep  in  his  gullet 
tearing  at  his  vitals  can,  with  ordinary  patience,  break  violently 
an-ay.  Grant  the  fellow  time  and  he  may  be  turned  up  like  a 
log. 

Herein  again  1  confess  to  preaching  where  I  do  not  always  practise. 
I.att  Allhallnws  Day  I  had  the  opporiiinity  of  fishing  a  small  lake 
under  the  Chiltem  hills.  There  had  been  a  rctn.itkably  sharp  frost 
for  that  lime  of  the  year,  and  there  was,  over  the  narrow  mouth  of 
ihc  lake,  ice  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  which  took  full  h.ilf  an  hour  to 
cut  through  with  a  boat.  The  morning  was  a  simple  blank.  Dace 
curled  by  tlie  l>cst  spinning  flights  to  be  procured,  artificial  gudgeon 
and  minnows,  and  spoon  t>ait,  »'ere  tried,  and  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  success.  The  hincbeon  hour  found  us  weary  and  despairing  : 
a  live  roach  was  ihen  tried  with  the  usual  gorge  hook,  whose  gimp 
was  passed  under  the  side  skin  out  of  the  mouth.  Before  the  cold 
meat  was  out  of  the  napkin  :lie  Huat  went  off  like  an  arrow,  and 
this  proved  a  keynote  to  which  a  rattling  tunc  was  played.  Not 
only  wa.s  the  afternoon's  sport  good,  but  the  surroundings  were 
themselves  most  delightful.  The  keeper  was  out  with  his  dogs  and 
punt  shooting  >n1d  ducks,  and  as  the  birds  took  a  good  deal  of  shoot- 
ings and  the  fowkr  did  not  stop  until  he  had  four  brace,  besides  a 
couple  of  coots,  there  was  plenty  to  look  al  between  the  disappearances 
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tlwfaooly.  At  a  lot*  10  knew  how  to  iliipoic  of  (lie  quaniity.  iher  sold  ji  in 
Often  mukct  at  cwopoiM  per  pound.  By  acddcnc  the  owner  of  the  bread,  ncU 
niuinins,  paued  by  tl>e  lull,  and  woe  nalurilly  urotcd  by  the  novel  light. 
\^'tirji  he  CJtcluiJy  iii^uircil  whcic  (he  tikh  cimc  fiiim,  and  mu  iarotmeil — iat 
the  (<iLIim>  Ji^d  iiiif  tde  cuiiniu);  lo  keep  Ui«it  oww  tounsiA — Cl\!i,\  ft«T««»*.'^"4 
munrautlve*  of  hh  own  dumain.  hit  a>.tom^hn>enV  m4  ^^V.^  w^i  ^  ia»»^«A- 
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of  the  grcni  crimson  (In.it.     Another  source  of  ntucn-ation  inn  ibe 
eAect  of  the  frost  upon  the  trees. 

It  ^ll□oII  ihe  Btrc  InTci  rom  tbc  w^chI 
Ai  if.i  sloim  pau<d  by. 
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The  wind  wai  a  mere  breath,  and  that  at  litfjl  mien-aU,  but  whca- 
ever  the  breath  cxnie,  like  a  ftaviini;  sigh,  the  rustling  of  the  I«vti 
which  h.id  been  stricken  hy  ihc  (ro»i,  and  ilie  tremor  and  (uste  of 
their  flight  to  the  ground,  were  most  curious  to  behnkl.  In  the 
moniing  the  bit  of  lawn  between  ilie  keeper's  house  and  the  Undini; 
steps  was  bare  :  in  the  evening  it  fas.  ankle  deep  in  the  leavn  ihed 
by  the  honte-chestnut  trees.  Of  my  "  take  "  I  will  only  say  that  > 
new  rush  basket  had  to  be  jnirclused  to  convey  il  to  town,  and  thai 
some  unknown  friend  ihoiubl  ii  worth  a  paragraph  in  the  columns  of 
acertdn  spotting  journal,  During  (heOay.  at  another  end  of  the  bkc, 
a  party  of  mcny  gentlemen  had  been  laughing  and  shouting  nnd 
singing,  so  miicli  so  that  it  never  occurred  to  mc  that  they  couM  fee 
prospering  nmcli  with  tlieir  lods.  They  had  scarcely  moved  from 
one  sjxjt,  bm  ibey  came  in  at  dusk  with  seventy  pounds  of  fish 
between  ihcm. 

Spinning  demands,  bsl,  but  as  I  have  already  observed,  not  Icatc, 
some  notice.  There  are  several  kinds  of  flights  ic<:onin] ended  a* 
superior  to  any  others,  but  so  long  as  the  bait  spins  and  tlterc  il 
something  dangerous  at  the  vent  of  the  bait — there  or  thereabouls 
it  does  not  signify  much.  A  large  strong  triangle  at  the  end  of  a 
short  lengtli  of  gimp,  passed  into  the  venl  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  bait,  is  used  at  all  limes  by  various  friends  of  my  own,  who 
declare  it  !iur;)assL-s  every  invention  that  has  been  devised.  OthetS' 
give  tlie  palm  to  a  succession  of  the  most  terrible  triangles  ;  others 
use  nothing  but  artificial  baits,  They  arc  all  good  in  their  way,  and 
all  worth  a  trial.  The  pike- fisher's  box  should  contain  two  or  three 
flights  for  natural  bait,  a  spoon,  a  large  phantom  minnow,  and  a 
medium  sized  aniiicial  dace ;  liaving  this,  he  need  not  Tcmain  at 
home  because  the  bait-can  has  relumed  empty  from  the  tackle-shop.  ■ 
Spinning  from  boat  or  bank  does  not  require  the  estrerae  lenglli  of 
line  supposed  by  some  to  be  necessarj',  and  young  beginners  mijf 
to  an  erroneous  conception  of  what  is  here  essentia!  trace  the  iae«- 
(ricable  tangles  which  ,ict  so  prejudicially  against  Ihc  temper 
•ind  which  bring  their  bait  round  about  their  ear*  instead  of  twenty 
yards  off  as  they  had  fondly  hoped.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
sljort  line  clean\y  cast,  and  a. \ia\x  ^^\a&V\\-t  Uule,  and  spun  back  well 
Jinder  hand,  are  mote  cK-jtUvc  a.  Wni^ei  \\to,w.  *am  -».  ■yt'cva>»»»b. 
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•  spsce ;  aUo  lh.1l  to  ctcAf  ih«  water,  and  render  yourself  able 
to  stand  clone  lu  the  edge,  a  preliminary  ca»  right  and  left  aboiit  a 
yard  from  and  parallel  witli  the  bant  should  be  eM.iyed.  \Vhcrc 
rushes  fringe  the  river  this  precaution  should  not  bo  omitted. 
Time  and  practice  alone  make  a  good  spinner,  and  there  are  veteran 
anglers  who,  chiefs  at  iioUiug,  arc  in  the  lost  rank  as  spinners.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  masleifiil  spinner  is  more  likely  10  be  an  elective 
trollcr. 

Spinning  may  not  be  the  pleasantcst  or  surest,  but  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  most  artistic  method  of  pike- 
fishing.  Uiil  there  is  spinning  and  spinning,  and  many  men  delude 
themselves  into  the  fancy  that  their  clumpy  wobbling  b  the  correct 
thini;.  The  best  spinner  is  he  who,  like  C.ilcb  I'lummer,  goes  aa  near 
to  nature  a.s  poMible.  Spinning  niaka>  you  so  independent  of  the 
bait  nuis.tnce.  Procuring  baiti  dead  or  alive,  is.  as  many  of  my 
readers  will  ruefully  admit,  frequently  a  more  formidable  undertaking 
than  getting  the  pike,  and  lo  travel  a  distance  cither  in  train  or 
dogcart,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  with  a  can  full  of  splashing  fish 
ihftt  will  give  up  the  ghost  unless  the  water  be  continually  changed, 
is  a  penalty  and  not  a  picisurc.  The  various  spoonbaits,  phantom 
fish,  shadowy  fancies,  and  well  made  imitations  of  a  more  substantial 
nature,  arc  so  numerous  and  cheap,  and  an.swer  the  purpose  so  well,  _ 
tliat  the  spinner  may  laugh  at  contingencies  which  give  infinite  trouble  I 
to  troUcrs  and  live  bailers.  The  fish  has  a  belter  chance  also,  and 
llic  fisherman  meanwhile  is  able  to  exercise  a  very  summary  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  on  the  question  of  pike-lishing,  opinions  will  always 
differ,  and  pikc-fi^hers,  touching  the  respective  methods  which  this 
sketch  has  suggested,  will,  let  me  hope,  agree  to  differ  with  that 
urbanity  and  gentleness  of  s])irit  which  characterise  them. 

A  serio-comic  incident  which  occurred  lo  me  once  upon  (i  time  I 
cannot  forbear  recounting.  Hearing  that  in  the  small  reservoirs 
attached  to  some  print  works  near  Manchester  there  were  pike,  I 
soon  procured  the  manufacturer?'  permission,  and  started  off  from 
the  metropolis  of  cotton-dom  with  nothing  but  an  artificial  trout  as 
bait.  It  had  never  been  remarkable  foi  its  perfection,  and  after  long 
use  had  become  battered  out  of  all  shape  and  colour.  All  ihc  reser- 
voirs but  one  were  carefully  spun  over  with  the  unlikely  machine  to 
no  purpose.  In  the  last  a  fish  beyond  doubt  struck  at  it  four  times 
in  succession,  and  niiglnily  i>uzzlcd  was  1  that  nothing  more  produc- 
tive had  resulted.  An  inspection,  however,  showed  that  the  loose 
triangles  over  the  shoulder  had  not  a  sliarp  point  belwtctv  i.Ke,\\\,  »^A 
it  bccajiic  necessary  iviih  a  bit  of  thread,  and  *m  a.vw'j  ^vsvj.'^-'MAi 
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ready  man  ner,  to  substitute  for  them  the  tail  triangle.  Attheneits^n 
I  hooked  my  gentleman — a  long,  gaunt,  wretchedly-coloured  fish, 
with  a  body  as  thin  as  a  hake's.  Not  another  "  touch  "  was  received 
during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  and  I  departed  with  my 
famine-stricken  wretch  in  the  basket  Three  months  later  at  a  junc- 
tion railway  station  in  Lancashire  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
homeward-bound  party  of  anglers  whose  rods  and  baskets  J  cod- 
sidered  sufficient  warrant  for  self-introduction.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation I  told  the  story  of  the  starved  pike,  starved  as  I  was  no* 
able  to  say,  for  I  had  dissected  him  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  pre- 
ternatural lankiness.  A  middte-^ed  man  broke  forth  into  lameno- 
tion — 

"  Eh !  mon,  and  wur  it  thee  that  tuk  it  ?  Aw  looved  yon  M 
gradely,  that  aw  did." 

To  the  end  of  my  days  I  may  not  forget  the  pathetic  melancholy 
of  that  man's  tone  and  countenance.  Afler  he  had  mourned  in 
silence  awhile  I  brought  him  round — by  the  aid  of  the  refieshmeal 
counter— and  the  murder  was  out  In  one  of  his  fishing  tiips 
at  holiday  time  he  had  captured  a  pikelet  while  fishing  fot 
roach,  had  brought  it  home,  deposited  it  in  the  reservoir,  and  fed  it 
tenderly.  The  pike  throve,  and,  according  to  his  narrative,  some 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  them ;  he  saddened  as  he  remembeted 
how  the  fish  would  come  to  the  side  to  be  fed,  and  firmly  believed 
that  it  knew  as  well  as  he  did  when  Easter  and  ^Vhitsuntide  and  a 
consequent  glut  of  gudgeon  and  minnows  drew  near.  By-and-by  tte 
man  lost  employment,  and  in  his  absence  his  wife,  who  had  always 
personally  disliked  "  t'  varmint,"  left  it  to  its  own  resources.  During 
that  unlucky  interval  my  ruthless  and  fatal  hand  robbed  the  reser\-oir 
of  its  one  inhabitant,  and  that  inhabitant  of  its  miserable  life.  Tlie 
one  comfort  left  to  Tim  Bobbin  was  that  the  dark  uncertainty  as  to 
its  (ate  had  been  removed  from  his  mind  by  my  casual  appearance 
on  the  junction  platform. 

Red  Spinner. 
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PART  VI. 


^U  the  calmer  moments  ihat  ensued  upon  our  blissful  assurance 
of  mutual  alTcctioOr  Lady  Cj«rirucle  made  me  recount  every 
deUU  of  the  extraordinary  chnnccK  ]jy  which  1  had  coastantly 
come  into  contact  with  pcntons  and  cicciimsiancot  which 
accumubtcd  «o  many  points  of  connection  between  us,  and  had  so 
powerfully  excited  my  feelings  towards  licrscif.  She  was  never  weary 
of  {jiieslioning  and  rc-quc^tioiiing,  and  I  was  as  little  tired  of 
suisfying  hec  inquiries.  In  turn  I  drew  her  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
events  which  had  awakened  her  interest  in  me,  and  to  relate  such 
particulars  as  should  explain  the  curious  mistake  by  which  she  had 
been  led  lo  believe  me  to  be  Maurice  Darwin. 

"  Vou  are  insatiate,  like  all  your  sex,"  she  playfully  said,  "  where 
proofs  of  your  power  and  evidences  of  your  being  beloved  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  once  admit  ih.il  single  simple  fact,  all  the  rest  follows  ol 
course ;  once  allow  you  to  know  that  yuu  have  won  a  heart,  and  you 
never  give  it  peace  until  you  Icam  the  extent  of  your  mastery  over 
its  very  impulse,  emotion,  and  inclination.  Well,  let  mc  indulge  your 
curiosity  once  for  all,  that  1  may  earn  exemption  from  ir^techising 
ever  after." 

•'  I  promise  nothing  on  that  score,*'  I  answered,  laughing.  "  I 
rcsen'e  lo  myself  the  right  of  in<]uisition,  so  long  as  the  heart  does  not 
shut  itself  against  my  loving  claim  to  know  its  every  thought :  mcan- 
time,  lei)  me  all  its  earliest  liinis  of  liking  towards  him  who  was  to  be 
its  proud  possessor." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  gave  treacherous  evidence  of  having  yielded  to  the 
fint  impression  made  upon  its  fnolish,  grateful  nature  ;  I  bdievc  it 
surrendered — at  /wdiscrclion — to  the  assault  made  upon  its  womanly 
weakness  by  that  brave,  noble-looking  stranger  who  snatched  mc 
from  imjicniling  death,  with  an  air  modest  and  respectful  as  though 
he  had  achieved  a  very  nothing,  while  all  the  time  he  had  not  only 
effected  my  rescue,  but  had  stolen  himself  into  my  favour." 

"Had  he  but  inowa  it !"  1  exclaimed. 
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"  You  would  1tnv«  been  more  intrepid  Gvm  than  you  «r«rc ;  and 
yet  you  wanted  not  aud^icity,  as  it  was.  Catching  a  Mrange  Udy 
in  yoUT  arms,  and  thieving  her  lieait  through  her  eyes  with  your 
Divii  Wshful-rcvereut  ga/c,  was  lolcrabt)'  forward  for  a  first  stqi  in 
acqiiainuncc.  Well,  I  shall  not  lell  you  how  my  thought;  were 
haiiiiicd  liy  that  gaxe— it  is  too  exiilting^y  fixed  upon  me  now ;  I 
sliall  not  tell  you  how  vainly  1  sought  to  banish  it  from  my  recol- 
lection, or  how,  finding  this  impossible,  I  inve  way  to  the  growing 
influence  it  possessed  and  yielded  my  spirit  to  its  cvcr-increasiog 
hold  upon  my  fcelbgs  and  imaginatbn.  1  was  at  this  suge  of  my — 
my  lieart-straying— when  I  chanced  to  go  witli  a  {urty  of  fhcnds  to  & 
private  view  of  some  ]iatntin^s  that  were  ))reparing  for  exhibition ; 
it  was  by  gaslight,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  exliibition,  and  mtoy 
of  the  students  and  attlsts  were  at  work  upon  ihcir  pictures,  giving 
them  the  last  few  finishing  touches.  In  one  of  the  young  men 
paintinf:  there,  so  intently  and  aliiorbedly  that  he  never  raised  hif 
eyes  once  from  what  he  was  about,  I  recognised  my  deliverer  from 
llic  restive  carriage-horses  in  Hyde  Park.  I  watched  him  <)uietly 
for  some  time,  but  he  took  no  note  of  the  company — he  was  wholly  ■ 
engrossed  in  his  picture.  I  even  advanced  near  enough  to  liim  to 
look  at  tt)c  subject  of  the  painting  upon  \v}-i\c\\  he  was  engage^!,  but 
he  was  too  deeply  occupied  to  be  distracted,  although  my  breath 
almost  touched  the  clusters  of  hair  upon  his  shoulder." 

"  Obtuse !  Inappreheosivc  !  How  could  I  be  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  your  presence?" 

"  You  were  entirely  devoted  to  your  mistress,  Art,"  smiled  l.ady 
Certrudc.  "and  had  no  eyes  for  morlal  women.  Vou  never  turned, 
and  I  .stood  carefully  stit!  and  motionless  beside  you  ;  but  soon  I  was 
recalled  to  myself  by  the  approach  of  ray  party,  who  cjirried  mc 
«way  into  another  room,  and  we  shortly  after  left  the  painting- 
school.  I  attended  the  exhibition  immediately  il  opened,  but  to  my 
great  disappointment  the  picture  was  not  there.  1  had  built  my  hope 
on  ascertaining  the  artist's  name  from  the  catalogue,  and  now  I  hud 
lost  all  apparent  chance  of  learning  who  he  was.  But  one  day,  not 
long  after,  as  I  was  driving  through  a  by-street,  my  eye  was  attracted 
by  a  painting  in  a  picture-dealers  shop,  which  1  instantly  recognised 
for  the  one  I  had  seen  you  working  upon  that  evening  at  the 
painting-school." 

I  repressed  the  exclamation  that  arose  to  my  lips,  and  SUiTcted 
l-idy  Gertrude  to  proceed. 

"  At  the  ver>'  moment  of  my  perceiving  the  picture  I  saw  two 
young  men  issue  aun-in-aim  ftovw  ihe  door  of  the  picture^lcaler's 
shoi},'\n  one  o[  whom  lT«togMsci\Vt  ■io\i'ft4M\\o,-«\v(i\ai— "(ito 
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in  short,  who  SMnMd  dcstin«d  to  rob  me  of  that  halNoM  Ucan 
»c  wtfio  speaking  of,  1  ■■-is  unable  tliat  day  I«  pureiie  my  iiii(uir}- 
but  on  the  foUovring  morning  I  drove  to  the  i>icturc-de.ikr't(,  thiit 
might  possess  myself  of  the  painting  and  of  the  artist's  name  at  the 
same  tintc  I  fuuud  ibe  picture  gone,  but  I  took  courage  to  ask  the 
painter's  name,  and  u-as  told  that  it  vms  hlauriec  Danwin.  How 
could  I  doiilit  ?  I  had  .seen  him  sx  work  upon  thi>  very  pieture,  .icd 
I  had  lecn  him  leave  the  shop  where  it  was  exposed  lor  sale." 

"  Von  saw  me  leave  the  shop  arm-in-arm  with  Maurice  Darwin, 
who  wus,  in  cnilh,  the  painter  of  that  picture  It  was  by  an  accident 
that  I  came  tu  work  upon  it  at  all,  but  I  recollect  the  circumstance 
perfectly.  Maurice,  «ager  to  finish  hit  picture  in  nme  for  the 
exhibition,  worked  at  it  night  and  day.  with  the  permiwtioii  of  the 
directors ;  but  that  particular  night  my  friend  hid  sonvc  iiiuvoidable 
engagement,  and  I  undertook  to  supply  his  place  as  well  as  i  could, 
by  his  own  request,  that  the  picture  might  still  advance  during  his 
enforGed  absence.  Itut  our  elTorls  were  in  vain,  the  picture  was  not 
finished  in  time,  and  it  was  not  exhibited  after  all.  He  sent  it  to 
the  picture-dealer's,  where  it  obtained  a  purchaser,  and  also  led  to 
the  strange  occurrence  of  your  believing  my  name  10  Ik:  one  which  I 
have  a  thousand  times  envied  in  its  hold  upon  your  tlioughca.  I 
shall  never  lose  thrit  jealous  burning  at  ray  heart  wjtli  which  I  used 
to  discover  your  tendernes*  for  the  name  of  '  Maurice  Darwin,'  until 
I  know  that  'Sydric-y  Hamilton'  has  obtained  an  eclually  lond 
place  in  your  regard." 

"  Encroachcr  I  you  know  but  too  welt  that  it  was  himself,  and  not 
his  name.  I  saw  when  I  traced  those  words  which  met  your  eye  at 
the  forest  cottage ;  that  it  was  himself,  and  not  his  name,  dwelt  in 
my  fevered  fancy  when  my  lips  murmured  those  syllables ;  that  it 
ms  his  image,  and  not  his  name,  which  possessed  my  heart  and 
wiung  it  into  anguish  when  1  saw  the  printed  sentence  whidi 
proclaimed  tiis  marriage  with  another." 
"With  my  sister — with  Helen  Hamilton." 

"  It  was  the  knonledgc  of  that  marriitgc  which  enabled  me  to 
acquire  so  much  firmness  and  ease  in  receiving  you  here  lately. 
When  Mr.  Maynard  mentioned  *  a  jroung  English  artist,'  1  fell  a 
conviction  that  it  must  be  yourself,  knowing  you  to  be  in  Venice, 
and  having  recognised  you  at  the  masked  ball.  Ujion  his  giving 
'Sydney  Hamilton'  as  your  name,  I  concluded  that  you  had 
adopted  your  wife's  to  travel  with,  and  upon  seeing  you  I  found 
that  I  was  right  as  to  your  identity.  The  touch  of  vcKation  I  fcl.\ 
thai  yoa  should  have  chosen  to  be  iuUoduccti  un&cx  a.\a!i%fc  -wmm; 
Vol.  XIU..  X.S,  r»ri.  ^  * 
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naiurnlt)'  atutMl  under  tlte  influence  or  your  own  presence.  The 
soul  of  ink-gtity  an<l  honour,  Uie  spirit  of  a  iruc  gcntlcoun,  shone 
fonh  unmisukably  in  your  every  look  and  word,  and  aided  the 
knowledge  1  Iwd  of  your  being  m:ime<J  in  giving  me  power  to  treat  jroo 
with  r^milioi  confidence,  to  feel  towards  you  as  a  valued,  gntefuUjr- 
estceined  friend.  I  cherished  this  calmer  feeling,  beti«vmg  ihil  lO 
other  was  ho|>eicss,  and  I  rejoiced  to  find  that  my  heart  irould  lake 
pride  and  delii;ht  in  knou-lng  and  admiring  you,  without  a  ll>oa|hl 
that  I  could  be  dearer  to  you  than  one  whose  life  you  bad  savci), 
and  therefore  for  whom  you  felt  some  interest  and  regard ;  but  yok 
taught  me  to  think  that — that " 

"  Thai  1  loved  you,  that  I  could  not  be  content  without  your  love 
in  rvt\im  ;  and  unleis  you  give  mc  proof  that  you  can  love  Sydaqr 
ilamillon  as  you  have  loved  Maurice  Darwin,  I  shall  never  be  abk 
to  believe  that  you  do  not  still  feel  love  for  htm,  and  only  the  fncndi^ 
esteem  for  roc  vrhich  you  just  now  owned.  I  have  too  long  endured 
an  aching  torture  of  jealousy  for  your  fond  rei^ard  towards  that  noBc 
not  to  desire  strong  evidence  of  your  entertaining  the  Kimc  fccliog 
towards  mine  Nay,  I  almost  doubt  whci'icr  you  will  ever  accord  it 
those  privileges  you  bestowed  on  its  rival  How  can  1  hope  that  haul 
will  trace  in  loving  reverie  oi  those  lips  repeat  in  tender  tnunmn 
my  own  poor  name  ? " 

"  Sydney— Sydney  Hamilton^*»v  Sydney,"  was  breathed  in  tones 
that  vibrated  to  my  heart's  core;    I  thanked  the  dear  month  tbi^ 
uttered  (hem,  as  1  veniutcd  to  pursue  my  advantage  V 

"  Prove  your  legard  for  the  name  by  making  it  yomr  own."  I 
urged  passionately;  "  exchange  your  noble  one  for  the  artist's  humble 
one.  Be  all  generous.  Crown  the  inestimable  gift  of  your  love  by 
the  bounteous  gift  of  your  hand.  Give  me  yourself,  let  nie  call  you 
wife,  and  grant  me  ttie  proud  right  to  shield  you  from  tyranny  by 
substituting  the  love  and  protection  of  a  husband  for  the  despotic 
rule  of  an  austere  guardian." 

"  My  uncle !  Lord  Ilaughtonhursi  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Ceruude.bef 
cheek  turning  pale  and  her  eye  timidly  glancing  round.  "  I  have  bees 
so  lost  in  an  entrancing  dream  that  I  had  forgotten  his  very  existence; 
he  will  return,  be  will  discover  all,  he  will  force  me  from  my  chosen 
hu»band  I " 

She  trembled  violently  and  again  looked  hurriedly  and  alarmedl; 
about  her ;  then,  recovering  finnncM,  she  drew  herself  to  her  full 
height  and  said,  with  a  quicl,  determined  niaje.*iy  of  womanhood— 

"  But  that  be  shaW  noi  d«  ■,  v'ftM  be  shall  never  do  ;  no  force 
compel  me  to  diaavow  mv  ^tctatticc,  ot  -jv^  w»i  \<«g^^  oi 
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uolled  choice  in  love,  now  that  I  know  my  love  is  nobly  placed. 
Dear  Sydney,  I  am  free  to  accept  your  suit.  I  am  of  age ;  the  law 
c&nnot  consiFctin  mc  10  obey  my  guardian  longer.  1  am  my  own 
mistress  now,  my  minority  having  ceased  some  weeks  since,  and  1  am 
at  liberty  to  bestow  my  hand  as  my  heart  dictates.  It  is  yours,  and 
no  weak,  habitual  dread  of  one  who  has  been  more  a  master  llian  a 
kinsman  to  lii.t  orphan  niece,  shall  pievcnt  my  rcdceiningj  tny  pledged 
worxl." 

"  \/iX  me  claim  your  promised  tnist  at  once,  let  me  receive  this 
dcAi  hand  fast  in  mine,  before  your  guardian  lelums  to  exercise  bis 
unjustifiable  dominion.  Vou  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  yourself  with* 
out  consulting  his  will ;  better  do  this  now  than  brave  his  oppo.sition 
later.  Once  married,  yout  undc  can  have  no  power  to  interfere 
between  yourself  and  your  wedded  hustxind.  Asscri  your  right  of 
choice  by  taking  the  man  your  heart  has  selected  to  be  your  devoted 
lover,  friend,  and  protector  through  life ;  confirm  his  hapiiincss,  while 
you  confide  your  own  to  his  keeping  from  this  lime  forth." 

The  sweet  face  looked  no  denial,  the  genUe  lips  uncicd  none,  and 
I  took  the  soft  silence  for  compliance. 

When  I  quitted  her  that  day,  ii  was  with  the  understanding  that 
I  should  consult  Mr.  Maynaid  upon  the  means  of  leaving  ilie  mar- 
riagc  performed  with  (he  utmost  possible  privacy,  and  I  wait  on  my 
waj  to  his  house  for  this  purpose  when  I  heard  my  name  c::illcd 
from  a  passing  gondola.  Upon  nearing  it  and  recognising  the  pcreon 
who  had  challenged  me,  who  should  I  behold  but  Cuihbert  Woodley ! 
I  fear  my  firKt  idea,  on  seeing  him,  was  not  so  much  pleasure  at  the 
nteecing  as  joy  at  the  thought  that  he  wa.-i  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
1  sprang  into  his  gondola,  seiied  his  hand,  and  overj>owered  him  with 
exclamations  of  welcome. 

"  My  dear  VVoodicy  1  My  dear  friend,  what  blessed  chance  brings 
you  to  Venice,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wondrous  and  delightful  ? 
I  am  not  only  overjoyed  to  see  you  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  the 
s.ike  of  a  favour  I  have  to  ask  at  your  hnnds." 

"  Vou  double  the  pleasure  of  this  unexpected  meeting,  Hamilton ; 
tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  be  useful  to  you.  Voiiarenssoci.ited  uiih  one 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life — when  the  good-hearted  Sir  John 
forgave  me  for  having  made  his  daughter  ray  wife  without  his  leave." 

"  .\nd  now  I  want  a  like  good  office  from  you,  my  dear  Woodley  j 
I  want  you  to  overlook  my  having  stolen  a  lady's  affections  and 
persuaded  her  to  consent  to  a  secret  union  ;  and  moreover,  I  want 
you  to  perform  the  part  of  pastor  and  father  in  one,  and  to  give  mc 
my  wife /OLrseIC— (o  many  us." 
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"Von  arc  uot  serious,  H^uiullon?''  he  vnid  in  his  quiet  way, 
was  in  curious  coiitraH  wiih  my  hughlng,  c>:citcd  manner;  "and 
when  I  look  ui  your  dancing  eyes  and  jrour  whole  air  of  lTitim[)luiti 
hiippincas,  I  know  not  what  to  ihini;." 

"Come  with  me  to  my  looins,"  I  said,  "aa<l  I  will  try  and  tell  yo« 
soberly  and  Kedutely  all  my  glad  sioiy ;  and  you  Rhall  relate  to  nw 
the  occasion  %£  your  sudden  visit  to  Italy." 

"  My  brief  sood  foruine  is  soon  naxratcd,"  answered  Mr.  M'oodlcy. 
"  I  have  had  a  considerable  legacy  left  to  me,  and  the  be<iueu 
entailed  the  necessity  of  my  coming  to  Venice.  But  now  lei  me 
know  the  paniculars  of  your  good  foituiie." 

"  It  transcends  yours  as  much  as  a  woman  who  contairu  all  weahh 
of  beauty  and  goodneits  in  her  own  peniOR  surpassn  any  sum  oT 
legacy-money  that  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  mortal  man  !  I  have  woo 
her  to  loTget  my  many  imperfections  in  my  sole  grcM  love,  and  to 
give  rae  her  countless  pcrfcrtions  in  her  own  sclt  I  rely  upon  yotn 
fricDdly  help  to  rslify  the  bounteous  gift ;  you  will  not,  you  must  iMt 
deny  inc.  Woodlcy." 

1  omitied  no  pica  by  wliich  I  could  succeed  is  overcoming  what- 
ever sciupte  he  might  feel  in  becoming  a  party  to  this  sudden 
measure,  and  met  all  his  objections  to  its  clandestine  nature  liy 
stilting  the  many  causes  which  operated  to  render  it  necdfuL  I 
explained  to  him  the  severity  and  unjustly-strained  authority  of  dieM 
guardian  uncle ;  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  absence  for  his  > 
niece  to  exercise  her  right  of  free  selfklispos^l  in  marriage  ;  the 
circumstances  of  our  long  mutual  attachment,  and  the  timely  service 
his  own  arriv.il  in  Venice  allowed  him  to  render  us,  by  joining  out 
hand&  in  immediate  wedlock. 

On  an  appointed  day,  having  informed  Lady  Gertrude  of  what 
befallen,  we  repaired  to  her  palace  at  as  early  an  hour  as  we  dared 
appear  there,  and  were  ushered  into  the  usual  drawing-room  in  which 
the  easel  and  the  unfinished  itaiuting  stood.  Two  faithful  attendants 
of  Lady  Gertrude  were  there  by  Mr.  Woodiej's  previous  arrange- 
ment. I  busied  myself  with  the  portrait,  panly  to  carry  on  the  usual 
air  of  my  motive  for  attending  there,  partly  to  concesd  the  hcart- 
bcaiing  expectation  with  which  1  awaited  Lady  Gertrude's  entrance. 

She  came.  She  ajiproached  us  with  a  look  in  which  blushing 
emotion  and  resolved  composure  were  blended  ;  she  seemed  to  have 
steadied  the  timid  confusion  of  her  feelings  by  assuming  a  mien  of 
firmness  which  should  best  express  her  gbd  confidence  in  the  nun 
upon  whose  Hu\\\  and  Vo^'S  Hei  heart  had  reposed  its  hope.  She 
wore  a  simple  lobeotwWUittorwivw  vW'cva.N^-^^tx^Kuax^uamaB^ 
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dress,  bul  in  which  she  looked  a  bride  for  a  sovereign  monarcli ;  her 
own  radiant  henuiy  and  lu.itrou:>  ])erreetion  of  &ce  and  figure,  in 
their  virgin  purity,  shone  the  more  conqiicuous  dirough  ihis  plain 
attire. 

She  advanced  to  Mr.  Woodlcy  iHth  a  few  words  of  cordial 
welcome,  ll)en  gave  me  her  hand,  wilh  a  silence  more  eloquent  than 
speech ;  I  cauglil  it  to  my  Ups,  to  my  heart,  and  leading  her  up  to 
where  he  stood,  placed  her  liy  my  side  before  him.  as  a  sign  that  he 
should  commence  the  sacred  rite  thai  should  unite  us  for  exer.  His 
Toicc  sounded  impressively  in  its  quiet  seriousness  as  he  read  the 
holy  words,  and  hers  responded  dear  and  soft  as  she  ultcicd  the 
same  answen  which  I  lircatheil  in  fervent  unixon.  It  wax  done.  She 
was  fast  my  own,  beyond  the  (lOwer  of  fate  to  divide  us.  I  felt  a 
royalty  of  asMirance  Ud;e  pui.^ev^un  uf  my  exultant  heart  as  I  folded 
her  in  my  anns  and  called  her  "  Wife  ! " 

Mr.  U'oodk-y  touk  leave  and  would  have  dejuuied  alone,  but  I^y 
Gertrude  would  not  hear  of  this,  as  he  was  to  cjuit  Venice  imme- 
diately ;  she  entreated  mc  to  sec  my  friend  to  his  hotel  and  return 
to  her  afterwards.  As  the  gondola  took  us  to  our  destination  he 
playfully  told  me  lie  knew  how  to  meaimre  my  sense  of  the  favour  he 
had  conferred  in  giving  me  a  wile,  by  my  thuv  KUTificing  ii  precious 
hour  out  of  my  wedding-day  to  attend  him ;  he  bode  me  farewell, 
with  a  kindly  smile,  and  told  me  he  need  address  no  .solemn 
admonition  to  me,  a.t  the  husband  of  that  fair  and  noble  creature 
could  not  fail  to  watch  over  her  happiness  and  nclfare  with  ceaseless 
care  \V'c  parted,  and  1  sped  back  to  my  bride.  There  was  very 
little  poriraii.painting  lliat  day.  The  room  opened  into  a  spacious 
balcony  whidi  ran  the  whole  len^tli  of  the  jialace,  and  at  one  end 
ted  down,  by  a  flight  of  m.nrble  steps,  to  the  landing-place  beneath. 

This  Iwlcony,  filled  with  flowers  and  stands  of  blossoming  plants;, 
shaded  by  an  awnmg,  and  looking  over  the  quiet  Ugune.^,  formed  A 
deticioiu  lounging-pkce  durmg  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  here  wc 
chiefly  lingered  the  hours  away.  As  the  sun  dedincd,  the  awning  was 
withdrawn,  that  every  brtath  of  air  which  came  from  the  broad 
waters  of  the  lagiiiiex  might  reach  the  hou«e.  I  was  sitting  on  one 
of  the  couches  which  faced  the  window-outlet  opening  on  to  the 
balcony,  watthing  the  beautiful  white  figure  that  liad  lately  stolen 
from  my  side  and  had  gone  forth  alone  as  if  [o  look  into  the  free  blue 
hcKvent  and  let  a  silent  uprising  of  the  soul  give  scope  to  the  fullness 
<A  its  happiness.  I  .'taw  the  clasjted  hand.t,  the  uptitled  eyes,  the 
serene  content  of  that  sweet  mouth  as  the  \ov<:\'j  Vact  '«'ii  vm'p.'A. 
sk/tmds;  the  golden  eiiujgencc  of  the  wcst<mx  \\^>v  vcia'So.XKft.^^i 
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white-robed  form  and  shed  a  halo  round  the  gentle  head ;  brIH 
could  have  belic\-ed  some  divine  visitant  stood  there, — some  saint  or 
angel,  newly  lighted  upon  earth.  She  looked  so  spiriiuat,  so  apoit 
Irom  mortal  rn^tteriAlity,  that  a  utringe  tremor  crept  upon  my  bean 
and  smote  it  aa  with  a  sudden  chill  of  dread  and  vague  apprc' 
hcnsion. 

I  involuniarily  called  "  Gcrtnidc,  my  love, — my  wife  I  Coim 
hither, — come  to  mc  ! " 

She  came  upon  the  instant,  stntling  when  1  told  her  my  bnciful 
alarms— how  she  looked  so  ethereal  that  I  could  have  believed  a 
pair  or  shining  wing^t  might  have  spread  ftom  her  shoulders  as  1 
gazed,  and  upborne  licr  from  my  sight.  She  chid  mc  for  my  dream- 
ing Ikotasies,  and  then  sat  upon  the  cushioned  stool  at  my  feet,  in 
token  of  her  humlile  suit  for  pardon  that  i.lie  should  have  dared  to 
chide  already.  She  sportively  alfected  to  dread  my  anger,  and 
besought  her  loni  and  master's  forgiveness  for  this  early  rcbcltM>n  nf 
a  wife.  I  enclosed  the  fair  head  within  my  hands  and  laid  my  chccic 
upon  the  rich  braided  hair  as  sole  penalty  for  her  transgression,  and 
then  she  resinned  her  seat  by  my  side,  drew  |»cn  aiul  paper  towards 
her,  and  began  idly  tracing  line  after  line  upon  the  blank  sheet  uniil 
it  was  nearly  covered  with  ray  name  interwoven  with  her  own,  in 
many  a  linked  maze  of  loving  union,  But  when  she  laid  down  the 
pen,  I  took  it  up,  and  found  room  to  sketch  in  Biiry  wreaths  of 
miniature  leaves  and  flowers,  garlanding  ihe  whole  into  a  quaint 
arabesque  of  cijihered  record. 

Evening  had  dosed  in,  the  wax-ltght  sconces  shod  a  softened 
brilliancy  within  the  saloon,  while  through  tlic  open  folding- window 
a  flood  of  silvery  sheen  streamed  in  from  the  balcony  which  lay 
steeped  in  the  clear  moonbeams  beyond.  Once  more  the  white 
figure  glided  from  my  side,  and  stole  forth  into  the  open  air  to 
commune  [in  silence  and  solitude  with  itself,  and  relieve  the  over- 
flowing heart  1  forbore  to  interrupt  her  sacred  impulse,  and 
remained  watching  her  as  she  stood  there  wrapt  in  tender  abetractioo. 
Presently  she  paced  to  and  fro  gently,  thoughtfully.  1  felt  as  though 
darkness  had  fallen  upon  me  as  she  passed  out  of  my  sight,  but  the 
next  moment  she  reappeared,  and  light  seemed  onoe  njore  shed. 
Thus  she  crossed  and  rc-crossed  tlie  window-outlet,  })zcing  the 
balcony,  until  at  last  it  became  a  sort  of  excitement  to  mc  to  watch 
for  each  reappearance  and  count  the  moments  that  inier^-cned.  She 
seemed  to  have  lengthened  the  extent  of  her  turns,  for  1  awaited  the 
next  iviih  an  impatiei\i  bcaUn^  ol  vVe  Vnaiv.  ^\\itTO«iW,Vi».v<ftoo«  to 
the    very    end    of    iVie  \onft  bsitav^ii  ^>»a   *mw^  \    «»v«»»^  ^V 
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anxiously  beholding  her  again.  Another  brenthloc*  imuhc,  and  ih«n 
I  spnng  from  xtiyieaX  with  a.  sudden  rush  of  btood  lo  my  tcmi>les,  ihat 
had  welUnigh  made  mc  iccl  and  drop  back  to  where  I  had  started 
from.     I  staggered  forward,  and  toolced  forth  into  the  balcoD}-. 

It  ms  empty  I 

Far  as  eye  could  rench  no  human  form  wax  there.  The  moon- 
light made  every  object  distinctly  visible,  but  nothing  wax  to  be 
seen  but  the  blooming  Rowers  ,and  plants,  the  marble  balu.strsde, 
the  distant  flight  of  steps,  the  sparkling  waters  beyond ;  all 
dear,  bright,  and  shadowless  in  the  flood  of  broad  moonshine-  I 
uttered  one  wild  despairing  cry,  then  ran  impetuously  ton-ards  the 
Weps  leading  to  the  landing-place.  Not  a  boat,  not  a  xitigte  gondola 
was  10  be  seen.  It  was  a  somewhat  solitary  spot,  little  freipiented, 
and  now  seemed  blank  and  deserted  as  my  own  hcnri.  I  have  some 
recollection  of  returning  distractedly  into  the  saloon,  looking  round  in 
dumb  anguish  upon  tlie  scene  of  my  brief  happiness,  and  hurr>-ing 
forth  again  to  search,  to  strain  my  eyes  in  fruitteM  gaxe,  to  explore 
every  corner  of  the  long  Italcony.  Once  the  low  balustrade,  with  the 
glittering  waters  deep  beneath,  gave  nie  a  sick  shudder,  as  the 
thought  quivered  through  my  heart  cliat  she  might  have  fallen  over 
the  marble  brink  in  reaching  for  some  blossom  or  wandering  spray. 
But  my  prevailing  belief,  a  Irclief  that  ha<l  taken  po)Ac«>ion  of  me 
from  the  first,  was  that  she  hod  been  forced  away  and  carrieil  off  by 
hireling  ruffians.  The  threats  of  vengeance  muttered  by  the  dtngiiised 
Sir  Henry  at  the  masked  ball  rang  in  my  carB,  and  1  felt  sure  that  he  w.xs 
the  originator  of  this  outrage.  The  bare  idea  of  her  falling  into  his 
hands  smng  me  into  madness.  I  could  have  shrieked  aloud  and  flung 
in)'self  writhing  upon  the  ground,  but  I  crushed  my  agony  down  and 
compelled  myself  to  saner  self-possession.  To  follow — to  rescue — to 
recover  her — -became  my  single  thought,  and  1  once  more  rushed  down 
the  steps  towards  the  landing-place.  This  time  1  was  so  forhmate  as 
to  catch  sight  of  a  passing  gondola  plying  for  hire,  I  shouted  to  the 
man,  sprang  in.  and  bade  him  take  mc  straight  to  the  main  shore. 

J  felt  convinced  tliat  if  it  were  indeed  Sir  Henry's  deed  he  would 
have  his  prey  conveyed  at  once  from  Venice  and  endeavour  lo 
secrete  her  somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of  search  and  pursuit  My 
first  care  on  landing  was  to  make  eager  iniioity  of  every  one  about 
whether  any  carriage  had  been  seen  waiting  near;  whether  any 
boat  had  arrived,  bringing  those  who  took  their  dc|>arture  in  the 
carnage ;  and  all  possible  leading  questions  that  might  elicit  any 
chie  to  discovery. 

The  night  was  wearing  away  in  vain  axi«Qij\s',  ^tvt  ©ci  ^^s^^  **■ 
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txAy  morning  Tell  coldly  on  me  ax  1  turned  4way  Trnm  quaiiouinc 
tlvc  last  loiicrcT  among  the  gondoliers  nnd  oiIki  boainMO  wbo  <K 
akays  lo  be  found  lolling  about  such  pUccs,  often  quite  through  the 
night,  as  tlic  coolest  hours ;  when  I  saw  a  mui  approaching  mc 
whotn  I  recognised  as  one  of  the  suite  or  attendants  who  rormed  the 
Venetian  hoiuehuld  of  Lady  Gertrude.  He  was  a  pleasant-tooking 
fellow  named  Gregorio,  of  frank,  good-humoured  bearing,  aivd  hod 
won  his  mifltrest's  liking  and  conscience  by  thene  qualities,  and  Ik 
was  among  thotc  selected  few  of  her  people  who  had  lieen  nece»- 

•  sarily  taken  into  the  secret  of  their  lady's  private  marriage-  Cilad 
to  have  the  adrantagc  of  his  assistance,  I  hastened  lovranU  him 
eagerly. 

He  told  me  of  the  consternation  of  the  housdtoid  on  Aodiaj 
their  miMtreu  gone — carried  off,  lu  they  feared,  and  how  Ik  hod 
pectiliar  grotinds  for  thit  dread.  He  relaicd  to  me  that  on  the  nigbi 
of  the  ball  at  the  PaJmadoro  palace  be,  with  sonic  of  his  CQn- 
panions,  was  waiting  among  the  crem-d  of  scn-anu  and  gondoliers  i» 
attendance  there,  and  that  they  fell  into  talk  together  about  die 
beautiful  l.idy— "  la  belli  Inglcsc  '' — who  was  to  be  the  star  of  the 
night ;  and  that  one  fellow  swore  she  surpassed  tiic  whole  world  of 
women  for  loveliness,  and  that  his  master.  Sir  Henry  Carlton,  waj' 
frantic  for  hex  love,  raved  nit;ht  and  day  of  his  having  found  her  in 
Venice  when  he  Iiad  believed  her  in  England,  and  vowed  he  would 
never  rest  until  he  h^d  won  her  to  himiiclf  by  fair  means  or  fouL 

"  The  fellow  went  on  lo  say, "  continncti  GregoHo,  "  that  his 
master  wa.s  a  man  not  to  stick  at  anything  where  his  will  wai 
concerned,  and  that  he  had  given  him  ordere  to  be  in  icadinc» 
at  any  moment  to  set  out  for  Tuscany,  where  Sir  Henry  had  a 
country  villa.  He  hinted  at  its  being  up  amon;;  the  mountains, 
a  snug,  out-ofthc-way  place,  where  a  refiactory  lady  uiighi 
quietly  taught  reason ;  hut  upon  my  bursting  into  some  hasty  sjicecb 
(for  which  1  cnuld  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  the  moment  af^cr), 
drew  in  his  uitk  and  laughed  the  matter  oft"  as  a  joke.  But  I 
treaiiin-d  it  up,  for  1  knew  it  was  only  too  serious,  and  I  resolved  10 
watch  my  lady  the  more  carefully  for  what  I  had  heard. 

"  To-night,  when  I  fotmd  my  lady  gone  nwbody  knew  whither — 
the  saloon  empty,  the  window  leading  out  ufion  the  bnloony  wide 
open — my  mind  misgave  me  that  that  villain  Sir  Henry  int,  at  the 
bottom  of  her  ilisappea ranee,  and  I  set  out  to  find  you,  signor, 
you  might  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done." 
Since  Giegorio's  TOc\U\on  q^  vW^uw.aivVA'a.aswMi^dw  coounl 

J  Jiad  hardly  hcaid  a  ■woid  >:it  iwi.*,  wi'^  \i»b&  vaw&.  ^^vn. 
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sii^le  panicuhr  as  aUbnltng  ihc  clue  1  needed,  and  1  hiu.[en«d  to 
point  out  to  liim  the  hope  it  raised  of  cnnbling  lu  10  trace  liis  bdy's 
ravishcT.  The  faithful  fellow  listened  to  my  account  of  the  siicoesdeu 
inquiiics  I  bad  already  made  on  landing,  nodding  his  bead  stgiiili- 
caatly ;  then  bade  mc  rely  upon  hiui  for  worming  more  out  of  the 
fellows  loitering  about,  and  ended  by  askiog  whether  I  grudged 
money  in  thii  matter. 

For  all  answer  1  placed  my  purae  in  his  hand,  desiring  him  to  use 
it  (r«cly,  but,  above  ail.  lo  lose  no  moment  of  lime. 

Again  he  nodded  confidently,  and  hastened  10  accost  the  men  ni 
tlic  causeway.  Fortunately,  I  had  not  only  my  purse  but  my  pocket- 
book,  containing  the  amount  of  my  (ravelling  j>toic,  about  ine,  so 
tb«t  I  wa*  well  provided  for  this  emergency. 

I  saw  GiL-gorio  approach  the  gondoliers,  enter  c.XMly  itito  ihat 
with  tlictn,  talk  laughingly  and  familiarly,  then  more  luutlly  and 
earnestly,  then  authoritatively,  then  cajoUngly,  while  the  whole  eon- 
clave  screiaBKd  at  the  top  of  their  voiccn,  and  gesticulated  with  every 
Ccatiu^  wutkiDg  and  every  linger  moving  At  tlie  end  of  suioc  tiaic 
he  lejoioed  vok. 

"  !t  i*  all  right,  Mgnor,"  he  cxclnimed ;  "  I  have  got  it  out  of  them 
at  laat  There  was  a  carriage,  there  was  a  bo.it,  there  was  a  boat- 
man and  another  man,  and  there  was  a  muffled  figure— a  lady. 
They  saw  her  brought  asliore  and  hurried  away  by  the  man  towards 
the  carriage,  which  wa*  drawn  up  the  while  by  the  side  of  the  road 
yonder.  The  man  had  bribed  the  fellows  standing  about  to  be 
silent ;  but  their  fir^l  payiiiaKler  wa.t  gone,  an<!  I  bid  them  more  lor 
their  speaking  out  than  he  had  given  for  their  secrecy,  so  llicy  spoke, 
telling  mc  that  the  Citrriagc  had  dashed  off  along  the  great  soutliern 
ro^»d  ;  therefore,  signer,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  with  our  best 
speed." 

Cregorio's  activity  aii<l  experience  made  him  an  invaluable  co- 
adjutor; and  in  less  space  thun  1  could  liave  hoped  we  were  off 
upon  our  pursuit.  All  through  that  day  wc  travelled.  The  heat  was 
intense,  and  when  the  cool  of  the  evening  came  I  still  proceeded, 
for  the  travelling  by  night  was  preferable  to  journeying  beneath  the 
broiling  sun,  and  enabled  us  lo  make  better  progress ;  but  still  we 
went  too  iJowly  for  my  eager  haxte.  Gregorio  sought  to  prevail  upon 
ine  to  give  myself  some  short  interval  of  repose  and  refre*hiueni,  but 
I  could  not  rest,  1  could  not  swallow ;  all  f  could  do  was  to  hurry- 
on,  on,  as  long  as  I  had  power.  I  saw  the  good  fellow's  c^w 
fixed  u;>on  uic  whai  I  turned  away  with  a.  -i^Os,  \ii»i».w^  Sswa 
same   rood  be  brought    mc;  I    had    made    \V«   4W,tvc.v».  ^  ^^s-"^* 
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but  rinding  the   effort  vain,  lud  reliiiqutthed  it,  and  hastened  to 
urge  onw&rds. 

It  wiis  at  doK  of  duy;  we  had  arri^-cd  at  a  snull  village,  and 
had  alighted  to  get  a  draught  of  wine  for  Gregorio— even  his  hard; 
strength  began  to  give  way  under  the  iKrpettul  tastctng  we  made 
upon  it.  He  bc!oughi  mc  to  try  and  drink  from  the  fre«h  flaak,  but  I 
put  it  by,  gasping  ■■  Water,  water ! "  and  the  iicxi  moment  reeled  aod 
fell.  He  caught  roe  in  his  arms,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
thlDf  more  for  an  iiidelinite  lime. 

When  I  wait  again  con.tcioiiK  of  what  pjused  around,  I  was  scosibk 
of  being  strelulied  upon  a  bed  in  xome  poor  cottage  room,  with  bare 
walls  and  stone  flooring — a  complete  Italian  jicasani  hut. 

At  lirst  I  had  some  difficulty  in  recalling  my  scattered  thoughts, 
which  seemed  to  liave  no  power  of  fixing  themselves  definitely  ujwn 
any  one  point ;  and  I  felt  an  equal  difficulty  in  commanding  hand  or 
lirab,  my  frame  seeming  to  be  suddenly  stridcen  into  infantine 
weakuess,  I  lay  for  a  lime  feeble,  lielplesK,  languidly  still  and  inen  ; 
but  when  my  ideas,  making  a  siruggling  attempt  to  rally  into  concen- 
uaiion,  steadied  themselves  upon  ilie  inmost  thought  of  my  hean,  a 
rush  of  biiter  remembrance  pressed  ujion  me,  and  1  groaned  aloud 

At  the  sound  some  one  approached  my  bed  and  leaned  over  me. 
I  recognised  Grcgorio,  and  the  sight  of  him  overcame  me  with 
redoubled  anguish,  I  turned  from  him  with  a  sob  such  as  is  rarely 
forced  from  manhood. 

"  Vou  should  have  left  me — you  should  have  followed  her — hex," 
uttered. 

"  Be  patient — be  pleased  to  hear  me,  dear  signor,''  said  the  good 
fellow,  honest  tears  tilling  his  eyes,  while  he  spoke  soft  and  sooth- 
ingly as  a  woman  might  have  done.  "  1  would  have  gone  on  to 
the  death  after  my  dear  lady  had  I  not  heard  intelligence  of  her 
which  made  me  believe  that  I  could  serve  her  belter  by  staying  here 
to  watch  one  into  life  whom  she  loves  as  her  own  life,  than  leave 
here  to  perish  while  I  followed  hci,  after  what  1  now  know." 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  his,  and  he  went  on — 

"  Now.  signor,  listen  to  the  piece  of  comfort  we  have.  My 
has  not  fallen  into  the  hands  we  dreaded  :  the  man  who  was  with 
her  was  no  emissary  of  Sir  Henry  Carlton's,  but  a  certain  Giles 
Rowland,  a  conAdential  servant  of  my  lord's,  left  in  charge  as  a  sort 
of  superintendent  of  the  household  at  our  palace  in  Venice,  Now 
this  Rowland,  whalcvct  else  he  may  be,  is  strongly  attached  to 
my  lord,  and  I  Iee\  conv\ncei 'toa\  V«NiCKML.\\ai.\ia.N«.\jttjtaYcd  his 
master's  niece  to  a  Ubeitw\«  v^tsM,w,VQwes«V\^**>a«at.ftw»i, 
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The  mjrttety  of  my  lady's  cairying  off  remains  no  less  difficult  10 
{alhoin  ihan  ac  firsi,  but  [  think  wc  arc  relieved  Trom  ihc  worst  Tear 
— tliat  Sir  Hi-nry  Carllon  is  at  the  boiiom  of  it.  If  Giles  Kowleiid 
be  with  licr  ^e  l>  tiafe,  thou|{h  under  sulijeciion." 

"  Under  tubjection !  lly  wimt  n^i  dues  this  wretch  dare  to 
cxerci^ie  a  mtraiiit  over  hi*  lady's  actions  ?  " 

'*  By  the  ti^ht  which  her  guardbn-iinclc's  authority  has  always 
empowered  those  placed  about  the  person  of  his  niece  to  watch  and 
restrict  her,"  relumed  Crcgorio.  "  It  was  well  known  among  us 
&er>-ants  that  my  lady  had  no  free  control  over  her  goings  and 
cominfpt,  and  that  she  could  never  leave  home  without  Gilnt  Rowland 
being  on  active  duly  to  note  where  she  went,  whom  she  saw,  whom 
she  spoke  to,  and  to  bring  an  account  of  all  to  my  lord  upon  return- 
ing home  He  was  a  domestic  gaoler,  a  household  spy,  and  my  lord 
had  the  greatest  reliance  upon  his  fidelity,  !  believe,  thus  far,  he  is 
worthy  of  all  confidence,  and  therefore  we  may  rejoice  tliat  my  lady 
i:t  with  him  ;  she  1*  at  any  rate  tn/e." 

I  took  comfort  from  this  thought,  and  the  mere  belief  that  she  was., 
not  in  tlie  hands  of  Sir  Henry  becanie  a  source  of  consolation  afie 
the  distractinji;  unrerr.ainty  I  hail  suffered  on  that  cnicllcst  pninl. 
now  persuaded  Gregorio  to  leave  me  ;  I  convinced  him  that  1  was 
better,  that  I  was  out  of  all  danger,  that  1  required  no  farther  ten- 
dance; that  all  I  wanted  was  limc  to  gel  well  and  robust,  and  that 
meanwhile  my  frame  could  never  regain  health  while  my  mind 
suffered  such  pcqicnial  torture  of  uneasiness ;  that  now  he  had  nursed 
mi;  into  a  fair  way  of  recovery  the  best  ihlng  he  could  <lo  towards 
establishing  it  was  to  hasten  lo  the  aid  of  his  lady-mislrcss  and  aOord 
her  whatever  succour  she  might  re(|uire.  J  gave  him  a  letter  for  her 
from  me,  and  agreed  u|>on  a  certain  place  in  Naples  where  I  might 
find  him  upon  my  arrival.  He  yielded  to  my  arguments  and  set  forth  ; 
I  saw  him  go  with  genuine  satisfaction,  for  I  fell  thus  assured  of 
sj>ecdicr  help  lo  my  beloved,  and  as  soon  as  I  gained  sufficient 
Strength  to  travel  1  procured  a  horse  and  once  more  took  the  road 
towards  Southern  July. 


fTa  bt  amcludii  next  ntanlk.J 
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A  pRDiiKCiAL  correspondent  kindly  talring  to  bean  our  ratm- 
poliuii  tToublcn—  our  di.ta^tious  explosions,  our  quarrels  with  ratlwiy 
companies  as  to  the  provision  of  irurkmen's  traintt,  our  cosil}'  Und 
and  dwelling  houses  where  the  artisnn  cannot  afford  to  Uve— suggtsu 
that  wc  should  seriously  consider  the  jwoprieiy  of  ceasing  lo  bca 
chief  centre  of  manufacture.  The  ifrait  factories,  he  suhmitt.  might 
And  more  economical  and  more  suiubic  homes  in  provincial  disiricis 
where  there  ia  elbow  room.  He  quotes  an  instance  in  point.  The 
attempt  to  carr)'  on  the  iron  sliipbiiilding  trade  upon  ilic  Thames, 
where  tlierc  is  neither  coal  nor  'ire,  was  a  Cniluie.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  lay  the  fault  at  the  workmen's  door,  because  they 
demanded  higher  wages  than  the  London  shipbuilders  could  afTcnl 
lo  give,  lull  my  friend  is,  i  think,  rij^ht  when  he  says  the  real  cause  of 
the  brcak<lown  w:is  the  (net  ihni  l.oiid(m  is  not  the  place  in  which  tfti 
build  iron  sliijis.  'Ihcre  me,  umpicstionably,  branches  of  manufarlui 
carried  on  here  which  to  all  appearance  might  be  worked  more  p; 
litably  elsewhere,  but  1  apprehend  that  the  appearances  arc  oft' 
deceitful.  The  iron  shipbuilding  was  a  mistake,  but  the  bluodi 
soon  rectified  itselC  Errors  of  thai  kind  have  been  of  but 
occurrence  in  ihe  cajiitaL  London  itianufaclurers  are,  1  think,  as  a; 
body  more  pnisperuiis  than  any  other  inanufaciurers  in  ihc  world-' 
Great  lortunes  arc  made  in  the  large  northern  and  N[idltin>d  towDi; 
but  while  in  Manchester,  Uirmingham.  ShcRicId,  Nottingham,  and 
other  great  cities  the  prosperous  owners  of  factories  and  workshopil 
may  be  counted  in  hundreds,  in  London  they  must  be  reckoned  ia 
thousands.  The  employer  of  fifty  workmen  keeps  a  brougham  ;  the 
wife  am!  daughters  of  ilie  master  of  three  or  four  himdrcd  men  miy 
be  seen  sometimes  in  tlicir  own  carriage  in  Rotten  Row.  Ix>ndon 
what  it  is,  for  wealth  and  population,  by  reason  of  its  manufaci 
There  is  a  something  of  mysterj'  in  the  excellence  and  the  profiiai 
ness  of  many  branches  of  London  workmanship.  Natural  skill, 
originality,  and  eniei\)T\sc  ^^viiue  to  the  metropolis,  and  tlie  chanoa 
of  finding  a  raat\tcl  we  immc'cistV'j  w(A.v\'^\^  \»j  **  ^«a>swMK  and 
importance  of  the  pWc    \  Aouq^  WiavV-^c  *.A\%»ai.».\w(«i»i««» 
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the  evils  of  mctroi>olitan  tifc  and  ihc  urerpopiilnlion  of  the  capital  by 
any  extensive  dcpanurc  of  manu&ciurc,  and  ihcrc  is  nothing  left  for 
IIS  but  a  salutai)'  regulation  by  liiw  of  our  modes  of  doing  business^j 
My  conespoodcnt  witi,  I  am  afraid,  coniemptiiou^ly  accuse  inc  of  ■ 
heretical  faith  in  "  grandmotlicrly  U-gistiition."  He  n».-d  not  take 
tioubk  to  convict  roe.  I  frankly  confess  myself  a  believer  in  grand- 
motherly  Ic^slation.  From  such  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  dcat 
as  arc  incident  to  an  imperfect  suie  of  civilUation  I  conceive  it  to 
be  the  business  of  the  Slate  as  ^  an  possible  to  [iroiect  ux.  Let  the 
(iovemincnt  keep  guard  over  the  physical  welfare  of  its  children,  and 
let  trade  and  manufacture  accommodate  themscK'cs  as  best  they  may"' 
to  the  conditions. 


. 


The  making  of  a  proverb  I  believe  to  he  almut  t)ie  roost  dilKcull 
feat  in  literature.  The  only  writer  I  recall  to  mind  who  has  delibc- 
.  ntely  and  ol  malice  prepense  sat  down  to  this  task  with  pen  and  paper 
ftefore  liini  is  Sir  Arthur  llcl|is,  and  it  reiiuires  all  the  charm  of 
"Friends  in  Council"  to  condone  the  offence.  A  man  uigcd  by 
necesitity,  fancied  01  real,  may  thus  betake  himself  to  the  ronstruc- 
tion  of  a  joke,  or  even  of  many  folios  of  jokes,  and  llie  Umeniabic 
condition  of  some  of  our  modern  comic  literature  suggests  that  the 
practice  is  prevalent.  With  incre.xscd  right  and  reason  one  may  so 
approach  the  manufacture  of  an  enigma,  and  if  he  has  a  natural  gift 
in  that  direction  may  produce  one  which  sliall  fairly  satisfy  Martial's 
three  requirements : — 

Omne  «pi|;cain[na  tit  iiular  spis, 

Aculmt  illi, 
Sint  lua  mclla,  >it  ct  coiporis  cxigui. 

But  proverbs  may  not  be  thus  turned  out  cither  by  the  yard  or  by 
the  ell.  If  we  could  only  trace  any  of  our  most  popular  |)mvcrbs 
bock  to  their  origin  I  suspect  we  should  find  that  tliey  liave  not 
reached  us  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  tirst  uttered.  Some  one 
brought  fai."<:  to  face  with  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  an  ciemal 
verity  has  recognised  it  in  simple  language  made  poetic  by  imagery 
drawn  from  articles  in  every  day  use  or  from  acts  of  every  day  life. 
Some  one  else  ha^  repeated  the  saying,  a  village  or  a  county  has  taken 
it  up,  altered  it,  compressed  it,  and  polished  it,  as  the  sea  wears  peb- 
bles smooth  and  small,  and  so  it  comes  down  to  us,  and  almost 
insensibly  falls  into  our  writing  and  our  talk. 


Rf-kerrint,  to  llie  notes  of  last  month,  from  nw  '5<i\'i^'A  osn^f- 
poadeat,  oa   die  (lerivalion  of  sauritfr,  (.Vie  a.ulVo^  Q^  "  QiX'jto.v*^''' 
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writes :  "  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  «-ord  had  >  very 
diiTerent  ongin  Irom  either  iliat  suggested  by  your  note  or  ihM 
offered  by  ihc  author  of  the  ■  Study  of  Words.*  To  saunbv  implict, 
I  think,  an  older  infinitive  f»nn,  'ssunttrM.'  which  exactly  co: 
pondft  in  meaning  and  order  of  consonants  vith '  shlendcm,'  omitlini 
the  easily  lost  /.  1  only  premise  this,  however,  to  fjti  rid  of  un; 
ntiasary  idea  of  a(i/) venture,  for  11  ii  ax  likely  that  the  / 
inserted  in  ihlendem  as  omitted  in  satmtfm.  The  root  of  sai 
would  be  satm,  which  is  aUo  that  of  the  Latin  san-itK,  a  bufTooD, 
whence  the  Kngtish  san-y.  Now  a  nmy  and  x  saamey  (wc  speak  of 
a  '  sawney  fellow '}  are  obviously  enough  the  um^  for  stfny  itself  has 
been  degraded  from  a  clever  fool  into  a  stupid  fool.  To  'saunter' 
is  to  loaf  and  lounge  about,  in  a  contemptuous  meaning ;  to  behave 
tike  a  man  «-tth  no  purposie  in  his  going  about,  just  as  a  sawnev 
would  do— /<r  being  the  verbal  affix  common  to  English,  German, 
Moreover  the  'intensitive  s'  mentioned  by  your  'polyglot  coni 
pondent '  as  appearing  in  such  words  m  imelt  and  itni.ui  is  prcfi 
to  initial  consonants,  and  not  to  vowels  in  any  case  [hat  I  cjin  think 
of.  I  believe  that  is  a  universal  rule;  so  llut  such  a  word  3i 
tailcettture  would  be  glaringly  abnormal.  Sanna  is  .taid  to  be  con- 
nected with  words  of  similar  sense  in  Hebrew,  and  the  radical  fonn 
of  the  Romani  (gijiiiy)  word  for  '  laugh '  is  sa,  sav,  or  san,  clearly 
enough  connected  with  Sanna  buffoonery,  vrtiich,  no  doubt,  w 
take  us  back  to  India — as  usuaL" 


■nev 


"Touching    Tennyson's    retouches,"    writes    Mr,    Townshend 
M.iyer,  "  does  Sylvanus  Urban  know  that 

Tlie  ipinlcner  Ailani 
was  the  ori^nal  reading  of  the  1833  edition  ;  and  altered  to 

Th«  grand  otd  (gardener 
in  the  1843-5  editions,  and  indeed  in  all  subsequent  editions  until  1 
current '  Cabinet '  edition?    Dickens,  in  two  speeches  twenty 
ago,  quoted  the  original  reading  now  reverted  to  by  TcniijT^n  (see' 
Hotten's  edition  of  Dickens's  Speeches).     This  readojnion  of  an 
original    reading  justilies  SvlVaNl's  Urban's  surmi.-;e  that  at  some 
future  day  Tenny.'ion  may  recur  to  the  old  and  bolder  reading  ofj 
ihe  two  lines  fiom  '  Sea  Dreams '  recently  altered  for  the  n-orse.' 


A  HARji  reader,  moved  by  my  paragraph  Inst  month  on  u 
scious  plagiarism,  sends  me  a  few  examples  which  he  thinks 
fairly  lie  placed  in  Vhe  tavcjoi^  cv*vm  o^  vinconscious  pla^ri^m  w 
cC  genuine  coinciidencei,  an-i  "A '»  aiA  cas-j  va  sa.-j  '\n.  -iVi-j  ^-a*.  \» 
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class  such  instance  nuf  belong.  He  begins  with  Mr.  Ditneli's 
famous  cut  at  the  critics  tn  "  I.othaiT,"  in  which  the  unpopular 
gentlemen  who  sit  in  judgment  on  lilcnry  work  were  accused  of 
unsuccessful  authorship,  and  he  calls  Attention  to  the  Tact  that  Leigh 
Hunt,  writing  upon  Kcais  in  1844,  said  :  "The  critic  is  often  an  un- 
succcssrul  author,  almost  3lw:iys  an  inferior  one  to  a  man  of  genius, 
and  possesses  his  sensibility  neither  to  beauty  nor  to  puin."  I  cannot 
imagine,  however,  that  the  author  of  "  Ijithair"  conceived  his  sarcasm 
upon  the  critics  to  be  original.  I  seem  to  have  been  hearing  this 
allegation  against  the  reviewers  all  my  days,  and  when  I  saw  it  in 
"Loihair"  it  struck  mc  as  a  very  stale  bit  of  satire,  only  to  be 
excused  by  the  point  and  smanncss  with  which  it  was  presented. 
The  olhcr  examples  submitted  suggest  mote  subtle  reflections  on  the 
inner  opetaiions  of  intellectual  production  and  reproduction.  In 
Shelley's  "  Ariel  to  Miranda  "  occur  the  lines — 

When  jou  die.  the  silent  moon, 
In  hci  intcilunor  iwoon, 
Ii  not  uddo  in  her  cell 

Than  dctcKcd  And — 


^ 


and  somehow  the  form  of  thought  and  expression  sends  my  friend 
otf  to  his  Milion,  and  in  the  "  Samson  .\gonisles  "  the  following  lines, 
dimly  remembered  and  recalled  by  Shelley's,  reward  his  search ; — 

I  Sileiil  *^  the  nxvin 

^^^^^^,  Wben  she  dcictls  Ihc  nijiht, 

^^^^^^  Hid  in  bet  vacant  intettunar  ctve. 

Next  he  brings  Spenser  and  Tennyson  together.  The  elder  poet 
has  in  his  "  Faerie  Queene  "  the  line — 

Fail  Amjihiltilc,  niofit  ilivindy  lair: 

and  Tennyson  speaks  thus  of  the  lovely  Greek  in  his  "  Dream  of 

Fair  Women  " — 

A  danghter  of  th«  eodi,  divinely  t«U 
And  ntost  divinely  fair. 

The  coincidence  is  so  much  the  more  striking  since  the  subject  in 
each  case  is  the  same.  "  Sometimes  a  thought  or  a  phrase,"  says  my 
corresi>ondent.  "is,  in  a  very  curious  way,  contemporaneously 
touched  by  two  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  Keats  and  Shelley  in 
their  exquisite  use  of  the  word  '  flattered,'  the  one  in  '  St.  Agnes' 
Eve '  and  the  other  in  '  Ariel  to  Miranda.'  KeaU,  with  a  true  poet's 
grasp  of  the  metaphysics  of  emotion,  tells  of  the  melancholy  dying 
old  friar  that — 

Music'"  t;»l(lrn  tOiiRue 
Flsllered  to  tears  this  aged  maa  and  i^Qt. 


b. 
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Shctlcy  nscx  the  word  in  a  l^htcr  and  lesf  profound  fuhion.    Speak- 
ing of  ihc  guiur,  he  sajrs — 

It*  aniwcT*  will 
FlMtCT  handt  of  perfect  skUI." 

Their  are,  however,  numberiess  instances  in  the  history  of  Utenture 
of  th<  use  !>f  a  word  in  a  certain  sense  ori)pnating  with  a  particuhi 
vrriter  and  Itecoiiiing  Gx«d  in  that  meaDmg  on  the  authority  of  the 
fir»  user.  

A  FASTiDtoirs  observer  of  manners  and  aisioms  addresses  me  la 
mjf  capaciljr  of  purveynr  of  Table  Talk  thus ;— "  I  will  not  aitcmpt 
(o  explain  the  mental  process  by  which  I  iavarutUy  associate  the 
habit  of  nurking  puMjes  in  books  with  the  custom  of  anointing  the 
head  with  hair-oiL  They  are  customit  and  hatnts  which  prevailed 
contemporaneously  up  to  about  a  dozen  }'cars  ago.  Let  \a  be 
thankful  that  they  are  gone  out  of  fashion.  ^VIjcti  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a 
benii  men  went  about  with  their  hair  reeking  with  great<:,  and.  as 
advertisements  whicli  perhaps  yei  Ihiger  in  odd  columns  of  old- 
fashioncd  country  papers  teslify,  do  less  a  bard  than  Byron  chanted 
the  praises  of— 

Thy  IncompinibTe  oil,  oh  MacaBsar  I 
Nobody  oils  bis  hair  in  these  latter  daj-s,  and  even  the  ladies  dis- 
pense with  the  assistance  of  oleaginous  compounds  in  beaiitifj'iag 
ihemselvcs.  The  matking  of  books  with  inicrjcctions  of  hysterical 
approval  or  of  crushing  criticism  is  also  very  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
If  you  buy  an  old  book  at  a  stall,  panicularly  if  it  be  a  novel,  you  are 
pretty  surt  to  find  it  scored  and  underlined,  and  enri<:hed  with  the 
outpourings  of  the  heart  of  Edward  or  .Angelina,  written  in  lead 
pencil  on  the  margin,  with  the  longer  words  frequently  misspelled. 
1  am  glad  of  the  running  out  of  the  custom.  Palpiiiuions  of  the 
heart  of  Edward  and  Angelina  in  prncil  on  the  borders  of  t)ie  pogec 
of  an  old  volume  of  '  Pclham '  ari^  not  conducive  to  edification,  and 
tend  to  dq>ricciate  the  dignity  of  the  text.  If  it  is  underniood  that  a 
certain  copy  of  a  book,  or  a  collection  of  books,  is  tu  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  annotator  whilst  he  lives,  and  is  to  be  burnt.  Suttee 
fashion,  when  he  is  dead,  no  valid  objection  can  be  offered.  But 
such  cases  are  rare,  and  if  a  man  tnily  loves  his  books  he  will 
remember  that  they  are  his  only  in  the  w.iy  of  a  loan,  and  will  pre- 
sently be  passed  on  to  oiliers  when  he  shall  have  dciwrted  froa 
the  sphere  of  mere  literary  immortality." 
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Olympia. 

(y  R.  E.  FRANCILLON.  AUTHOR  OF  "EARL'S  DENE,"  "PEARL 
AHD  EMERALD."  "  ZELDA'S  FORTUNE,"  &o. 


Part  II.— LACHESIS. 

BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I  tain  would  li{;ht  in  stricken  field, 

I  fain  would  win  a  kin^I)'  ciuwn ; 
But  my  atm  is  n-caty  of  il!>  kIiwIiI, 
My  nifbt  band  achn  the  swotd  to  wield. 
And  lliuugh  tny  cuur^^  icums  lo  yield, 

It  ii  my  heart  ihat  wciglu  me  dotm. 

My  ebbing  spcara  Ibcir  tide  have  run — 

II  U  the  focincn's  lum  lo  Hcc: 
Well  have  I  fuufiht  Troni  »uii  Lu  dim  I 

And  now  tbsl  all  lUe  day  is  dune. 
And  niorc  thiin  liall  l!ic  bailie  won, 
Mytelf  sltinds  forth  and  conqucts  me. 

E'eti  in  the  hour  when  hope  U  born 

My  banner  dioop^  my  falchion  fails : 
And  I  would  give  my  queemloni's  morn 
For  one  sofl  slumbei  in  the  coin, 
Afid  IIk'  exulllQ^  bu^le-hom 

l-'or  Iaivc's  sweet  wutcli  of  nijjlitingalca. 

{E  left  Olympia  face  to  face  with  the  man  of  all  others 
whom  she  was  mosl  anxious  to  avoid,  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  at  this  sudden  meeting,  and  wiih 
shame  at  being  found  by  him  in  such  a  disguise. 
She  was  no  longer  proud  of  beini(  .1  man,  and  \)c5ot«  \v\«i  ^\\t  ■«;.&  ^k> 
mtcrJj-  a  woman  as  to  feel  thai,  in  tlirowing  oR  vVi-;  hslto*.  «A  \v«  ^*3-. 
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«tic  had  iiisiifird  all  the  liate  and  scom  thai  slic  was  «irc  he  Wl  lor 
Iter.  licT  counge  liod  long  vanished  XKny,  and  now  her  pride  had 
followed. 

She  was  no  lonfrcr  th«  limiesx,  wlioie  first  impulse  is  to  turn  upon 
her  hunters.  She  obeyed  the  inMinrt  of  the  himle<!  doe  lijr  ihrowng 
down  her  palette  and  bniithe^  and  nishing  ofl'  into  Iter  bvdrootn, 
where  slie  locked  and  double-locked  the  door  behind  her,  so  as  to 
[ilaee  all  the  harrier  she  could  between  herself  and  the  nuui  whom 
she  feared  and  loved  more  than  all  else  in  ihc  whole  world. 

Olympia  had  found  her  master :  she  had  been  hard  to  tame,  but 
she  had  been  tamed,  and  all  her  wilful  love  of  rule  was  gone.  She 
could  never  have  liecn  Bub<hied  into  lasiing  love  by  a  lover  who 
knelt  before  her  instead  of  calling  upon  her  to  kneel  before  htm. 
Tlie  man  who  had  been  strong  enough  to  master  himself  was  the 
only  man  who  was  able  lo  master  her. 

The  order  in  which  .leason  subdues  season  is  the  order  in  which 
soul  conqiienf  soul,  t'he  .Ajiril  heart  of  Ktrelly  merged  into  that  of 
the  young  man  in  the  Maytide  of  his  days :  autumn  would  hsn 
brought  her  buds  to  no  fruit  wiihouc  the  reign  of  full  blossom 
between.  Rut  the  summer  heart  of  Olympia  could  not  fall  lack 
upon  Mfiytidc  bloom.  She  must  only  yield  to  the  season  thu 
con<]ucri  summer— the  heart  of  autumn,  who  is  the  strength  and 
fullness  of  the  year.  And,  in  return,  autumn  yields,  not  to  ihe  wimer. 
but  lo  the  second  summer  that  remlls  the  warmth  and  brightness 
of  June  just  befure  the  winter  comes.  I'orsyth  was  auiumn  to 
Olympia — she  the  second  summer  lo  him. 

But  lo  her,  ss,  lo  all  who  must  be  subdued  into  love,  love  came  ia 
the  guise  of  fear  and  shame.  She  did  not  welcome  his  coming,  but 
strove  against  it  until  she  could  strive  no  more.  And  even  then  she 
could  only  call  herself  a  slave.  .AH  she  longed  for  now  was  lo  be 
scolded,  forgiven,  and  ruled :  and  instead  of  this  she  had  built  up  a 
barrier  between  herst^lf  and  her  master  that  could  now  never  b« 
overcome. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices  through  her  door,  hut  she  was 
a&aid  to  listen.  She  assumed  that  the  whole  stor)-  of  her  wicked- 
ness, as  she  in  her  despair  choose  to  style  her  fotiy.  was  being  laid 
before  the  stern  mind  of  her  judge,  and  that  her  sentence  was 
foregone.  At  last  the  voices  ceased.  But  it  was  not  until  after  llie 
lapse  of  an  hour  of  silence  that  she  dared  reopen  hex  door  and 
return  into  the  now  empty  room  where  her  shame  had  b*;cn  dis- 
closed. She  was  still  hesmun^^  when  she  heard  a  gentle  lap  at  her 
door. 
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*'  ll  is  only  roc,"  said  Firefly.     "They  are  all  gone  now." 
She  opcDcd  the  door  And  ornc  back  Jnio  her  Mudto. 

"  What  made  you  so  afraid,''  ulccd  Fifefiy,  "  when  that  monsieur 
CAtnc  in  ?  U  ii  about  him  you  dressed  like  a.  man— lu  nm  sway? 
Is  ii  perhaps  your  husband,  and  you  have  quarrelled  ?  Or  perhaps 
i(  is  your  father  ?  Tlut  you  need  not  liavc  fear — }'ou  ran  an-ay  too 
foHt  for  him  (o  recognise." 

"What— did  he  say  nothing  of  me — not  a  word?"  and  she 
thought,  "  He  despises  me  too  much  to  know  mc,  even  to  be  angry 
with  me.    Ah,  t  must  indeed  be  a  wicked  girl !" 

"  No — not  one  wortl." 

"  \Vhat  did  he  say,  then — ^nochin^  lo  Major  Sullivan  ?  What  do 
you  know  of  him  that  you  ran  forward  at  once  and  said  *  It  is  he'  ?" 

"  He  only  bowed  to  Mon^cur  Ic  Gifn^ral,  who  is  gone  out  with 
my  father.  I  knew  him  because  he  was  like  a  poor  old  mau  wliu 
once  gave  me  a  piece  of  gold  when  I  was  a  little  g^rl.  I  was  a^deep, 
but  my  father  saw  him  do  it,  and  took  the  gold  away.  It  was  very 
curious,  mademoiselle — I  gave  him  some  pennies  because  he  looked 
so  poor,  and  hv  must  have  been  so  rich  all  the  lime." 

"Com — what  makes  you  so  grave  and  look  so  sad  and  ill?  Is  i; 
anything  about  mc  ?  " 

"  But  no,  mademoiselle — not  at  all.     I  am  not  wd  and  not  ill." 

"  And  you  have  been  so  odd  and  strange  to  me^noi  like  yourself 
ai  ali,  Cora,  Are  you  siill  vexed  ivith  me  that  you  must  not  tell 
anybody  who  I  am — that  you  iimst  keep  my  secret' — ts  it  too  much 
for  you?" 

"  Ah,  no,  mademoiselle — there  is  no  use  to  tell  it  now," 

"  Dear  Cor:i.  let  us  be  friends^l've  nobody  to  think  of  but  you 
now.  and  you've  no  friend  but  me.  Sure  you're  not  fretting  after 
that  boy?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew — if  you  had  only  let  me  tell  him  " 

"My  poor  child,  must  every  girl  be  unhappy  about  some  man? 
Forget  him— let  him  go— he  is  not  worthy  of  you  indeed." 

'•  Mademoiselle  !     He  is  worthy  of  ail  the  angels  !" 

"Vou  iAtf// not  be  unhappy.  Cora  1     VVhat  should  you  say  if  tint 

girl  whom  you  hate— for  whom  he  deserted  you— was  not  a  poor  i;irl 

who  wanted  a  boy  like  him  to  protect  her,  but  was  a  rich  heiress,  to 

whom  he  was  bound  by  her  gold,  and  who  would  not  have  married 

him  if  she  had  known  he  loved  you  to  save  her  soul  ?     If  you  knew 

that  she  was  as  much  richer  than  he  as  he  was  than  yuu  ?     If  he 

was  base  to  both  of  you?    What  wou\d  ^o\i  sa^  liie^^" 

'■  /  vrouid  not  bc/ieve  it,  niiidemoiscUe." 
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^B        "  ir  the  girl  told  you  so  herself?" 

^H        "  I  should  think  the  was  jealous,  and  tricking  roc  to  keep  him." 
^'  "  Cora — I  am  the  girl.     And  I  wouldn't  man^-  him  for  a  thouund 

I  worlilH.     If  you  still  bflicvc  in  him,  keep  him  and  welcome  for  ill 

I  I'll  cure — ^but  after  what  I've  told  you,  I'ld  honlly  think  you  will." 

I  Firefly's  blue    eyes  opened  widn  and   bright  with  irondcr.  tike 

loorched  flowers  after  rain. 
'  "Men  Dku!"  she  exclaimed  below  her  breath  :  but  her  won 

did  not  la5t  longer  than  her  other  inoodx.  "  You  are  that  girl  that 
have  hated  %a  f  she  aiked ;  and  then,  leaping  at  once  over  all  other 
matters  for  thought  straight  tn  results,  "  Then,  if  you  girc  him  op,  1 
may  tell  him  now  ?" 

"Good  heavens,  Cora — what  did  I  tell  you  for  hut  to  save  you  &otn 
love  for  a  man  that  would  sell  you  for  a  few  pounds  ?" 

"  He  wouldn't — you  do  not  know  him,  indeed — it  is  plain  .t 
never  loved  him,  niademoUelle,  or  you  would  not  sny  that  to  me." 
"  It  \%  no  use,  then  ?   You  are  determined  to  trUEl  him  after  alt  ? 
*'  I  love  him,  mademoiselle !" 

"Cora !    You  would  lei  the  man  you  love  kill  you,  I  helieve,  ai 
only  smile  and  say  '  Thank  you.' "    And  so  would  Olympia  now :' 
but  then   Toisyth   w.ns   not  Gerald,  and   that  of  course  made 
difference— to  her, 

"Mademoiselle — ah!"  she  exclaimed, with  a  newlight  in  her  eyes, 
"  you  love  him — yes,  you  love  him,  and  that  is  why  you  caroe  to  say 
all  this  to  me,  Vou  are  jealous,  mademoiselle.  You  were  afraid  of 
losing  him,  and  that  it  why  you  came  to  make  friends  of  me  in  your 
disguise.  Vou  find  he  loves  me  best,  and  you  intrigne  10  make  me 
hate  him  and  bring  liim  back  to  you.  You  have  told  me  lies,  made- 
moiselle ;  but  it  is  me  he  loves,  and  not  you.  Vou  arc  a  wicked 
woman,  and  1  nill  seek  him  and  (ell  him  all.  Moit  Dku,  you  arc  a 
grand  traitor — as  if  any  girl  could  know  my  Oerald  and  tltink  a  bad 
thing  of  him.  Vou  do  not,  mademoiselle  :  you  love  him  and  you  hate 
me  and  1  hale  you." 

■'Cora!  Cora  I"  cried  out  poor  Olympia — but  Firefly  h»d  flowit| 
from  the  room  and  she  sat  down  in  despair.  Her  manhood  had 
proved  a  cnrae  as  well  as  a  shame  ;  but  tlie  humilLiiion  of  this  last 
injustice  was  loo  much  to  bear.     Slie  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly. 

At  last  her  tears  were  wept  out  and  left  her  a  little  relieved,     fiat 

she  was  still  very  miserable  and  utterly  ashamed.     After  all,  cvo^ 

thing  might  be  bome,  every  injustice,  except  one — that  she  was  still 

wearing  the  hatefu\  cause  o^  \\t:T  TOasv.ri^wftim.    VVK^^tuK  the  less 

intolerable  because  he  wQ(\i\d  oe\w  ww  V«s  «a*wi  x^  •ivM.^iait « 
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in  any  other  again.  Her  clothes  burned  her  like  the  tunic  of 
Dejanira. 

She  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Jane,"  she  asked,  "  who  is  the  mistress  of  this  house  ?  I  have 
been  here  all  this  time  and  I  don't  know  the  landlady  or  the  landlord, 
or  even  their  names." 

"Mr.  Brown,  sir?  There  isn't  any  mistress,  and  Mr.  Brown  don't 
often  come  here.  He  lives  up  the  street,  sir,  and  leaves  me  to  look 
after  the  lodgcTB.?' 

"  Has  he  ever  been  at  the  house  since  I've  been  here  ?" 

"No,  sir — I  think  he's  been  away  rent-collecting.  He's  a  many 
houses,  has  Mr.  Brown." 

"  Then  you  are  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  house  that  knows 
anything  about  me  ?    Then — will  you  like  to  earn  nve  pounds  ?" 

"  Sir  ?■' 

"  There  they  are.  You  must  go  out — this  minute — and  get  me  a 
shawl  and  a  gown — any  sort,  so  long  as  they'll  do  for  me  to  go  out  in 
and  get  some  of  my  own— if  they're  only  like  a  servant's  I  don'i 
mind,  as  long  as  they're  ready  made.  Do  you  understand?  I've 
been  leaving  home  and  I'm  thinkii^  about  going  back  again — 
and" 

**  Oh,  sir — oh,  ma'am — oh,  miss — then  you're  really  a  young  lady  ? 
If  I  wasn't  sure  of  it  all  along  !  " 

There  was  no  end  to  Olympia's  humiliations  that  day.  Not  only 
was  she  ashamed  of  her  disguise  in  itself,  but  she  had  not  even  the 
consolation  of  having  been  a  good  actress — her  disguise  seemed  to 
have  been  transparent  to  all. 

"  And  you  didn't  say  a  word  ?" 

"  TVould  be  worth  my  place,  sir — miss— if  I  look  notice  of  all 
tha^s  done  here — they're  a  odd  lot  that  come  to  this  house,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  the  first  thing  Mr.  Brown  asked  me  when  I  came  after  the 
place  was  if  I  knew  how  to  hold  my  tongue.  People  come  and  go, 
foreigners  and  all  sorts,  and  I  take  them  as  they  come — you're  not 
the  first  by  one  nor  by  two  that  I've  known  in  clothes  that  weren't 
theirs.  But  how  it  was  that  a  young  lady  like  you  came  to  be  in  this 
place — for  a  young  lady  I'm  sure  you  are,"  she  added,  as  she  pocketed 
the  five  sovereigns — "  always  did  beat  me,  and  if  I  was  you,  miss,  I'ld 
not  think  about  going  home.     I'ld  go." 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

Ttrer  of  tnilh,  ataA  l«acb«T  of  Initli,  and  Imtr  md  learner. 
Fickle  not  Tooliib  nor  TaUc  deem  ihoa  Gold'i  iht«i :  for  b«bo1il. 

E'm  u  of  cold,  in  ihc  l*sline  nfgaM.  ix  pAi  tliediKcroei, 
So  I*  ilic  £»lden  hcatt  |]ioied  by  the  mnific  <if  pM. 
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It  was  not  a  very  fashionable  or  elegant  outfit  that  Jane  krou^l 
home.  But  iii>  line  lady  ever  drcsMil  foe  Court  with  more  intenw 
utisfaction  than  Olympia  felt  in  discarding  her  mil  of  broaddoih  xaA 
in  mnsfomung  liersetT  into  that  once  despised  crcatufc.  a  wrorain, 
once  mwc.  The  satUfaction  was  not  the  less  inii-nsc  for  its  tHltei- 
nets.  She  nii^ht  now,  n-ithont  dit.xR>(^>"S  her  manhood,  irulul^^  in 
Che  luxuries  of  scir-abaxc-ment  nnd  of  lears. 

Ncvcrtlielcw.  dctpiic  what  she  ha<l  said  by  way  of  apology  foe  her, 
reiurn  to  womanhood,  she  did  not  think  of  going  home.  She  could 
not  bring  hcrH-lf  10  face  Aunt  Car'linc  and  to  bi:  utinti.-d  for  hn  iaWf 
all  the  rest  of  ber  days.  Sh;  could  not  go  back  to  Grcsslord  as  if 
nothing  had  hapjicned  and  throw  away  all  she  had  undergone  with- 
out any  compcnMiing  gain.  She  could  not  become  one/.-  more  the 
Olyropia  of  old.  Her  spirit  was  broken,  but  she  had  le;iTned  many 
tilings,  an<l  one  of  them  was  that  she  must  hcDccfonh  live  and  wodi 
alone. 

After  all,  the  poor  girl  had  a  biave  bean,  now  that  she  wxt  once 
more  able  to  be  brave  in  a  girls  way ;  and  nNc  was  itiill  giflcd  wiih 
that  superb  bodily  health  that  no  mental  trouble  can  subdue.  If  she 
had  not  genius  iiw;lf,  she  h.itl  the  temperament  and  the  physique  of 
genius,  if  by  that  doubtful  word  is  meant  the  will  and  the  desire  to 
wear  out  and  exliau.it  active  ciiergiu  that  cannot  be  exhausted  or 
oul-worn.  Even  if  l'"orsyth  hated  and  scorned  her,  he  might  renuiti 
her  master  still.  So  far  as  might  be  she  would  live  as  he  would  have 
her  live,  and  work  as  he  would  have  her  work  ;  and  tnist,  although 
she  might  not  hope,  that  her  life,  worked  nut  in  such  a  spirit,  miglii 
prove  its  own  reward.     But — if  he  could  only  know  ! 

Si>  that  day  was  over.  Wearied  with  the  unwonted  burden  of 
active  and  connected  thought,  she  lay  down  to  rest,  some  hours  after 
mi<iiiight,  and  found  sleep  that  was  strangely  calm.  She  dreamed 
that  she  had  at  last  found  her  true  and  lilting  place  in  the  world. 

Il  was  a  sleep  from  which  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  wake 

until  her  exhausted  brain  was  restored.     Hut  while  il  was  still  e*rly 

in  the  t/indon  morning  she  was  roughly  wakened  by  what  sounded 

like    the   tramplinR   ot  armves   arvi  C(\c  *^M\^\t«fe  <sl  a.  million  bells. 

followed  by  an  atuck,  vf.  OwitlAci  m^ooVw  ftsiw. 
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"  Oh,  miss,"  cried  out  the  voice  of  Jane,  "  please  gel  up— here's 
Miss  DrouJiil  come  liome  killtd  I " 

Olympia  sprang  out  of  bed  und  dressed  herself  ;is  ijiitckly  in  her 
new  clothes  a.t  jihc  could  \km  ihi-m  on.  "  Whai  is  it  ?  "  she  a^ked  ; 
but  ilic  girl  was  too  frightened  to  answer,  and  could  only  lead  the 
way  to  Monsieur  Drotuil's  room. 

A  strange  man  was  there  belorc  her,  who  was  plainly  a  surgeon. 
She  went  to  the  ^ofa  :unil  uiw  Firefly — not  dead,  aa  she  had  been 
lold,  but  fuint  and  pale. 

The  fiicgeon  looked  at  this  apparition  of  Olyntpia  with  some 
curiotily.  and  then  expUincd  There  had  been  a  little  affair  between 
two  gentlemen  thai  n.oining— whom  there  was  no  occasion  to  name — 
and  he  had  been  present  professionally  in  case  of  harm.  Suddenly 
the  girl  canic  between  the  two  opponents  just  in  time  10  receive  a 
ball  in  tlie  ^loulder.  The  ball  had  been  found  and  extracted,  and  he 
hoped  that,  with  a  little  caie  for  the  present,  no  harm  would  come. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  added,  '■  you  will  understand  the  necessity  of 
keeping  silence  about  this  unlucky  afliiir." 

"  You  mean  a  fighc— a  duel  ?  Poor,  poor  child,  what  could  she 
have  been  doing  there?  Von  re  quite  sure  she'll  get  well?  WJio 
were  fighting  ?    What " 

The  voice  of  Olympia  Ijad  an  electric  effect.  Firefly  suddenly 
shuddered  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"Mm  Die!4.  won  J>iea .' tha-l  woman  is  here t  She  will  murder 
me — Uke  her  away  ! " 

"She  seems  a  little  light-headed,"  said  the  surgeon.  "There  is 
some  fever,  of  course,  but  it  will  soon  be  gone.  She  looks  slight, 
but  she  is  one  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  kill.  Who  is 
she?" 

"She  is  Miss  Drouzil,  an  actress  at  the  Phcenix,"  whispered 
Olympia.  so  that  if  possible  her  voice  might  not  be  heard. 

"  And  you — are  you  an  uciress  ?     .-^re  you  related  to  her  ?  " 

"  No — ^only  her  friend." 

"  My  enemy,"  moaned  Firefly.     "Take  her  away." 

"  I  think  you  had  belter  go  while  she  is  in  this  slate,"  said  Ihc 
surgeon,  looking  at  her  still  more  curiously.  "  If  they  are  enemies," 
perhaps  he  thought,  "that  strong  girl  with  the  pale  lace  and  the 
black  eyes  doesn't  look  as  if  stie  would  stick  at  iiiiles."  So  Olympia 
had  10  leave  the  room  as  if,  instead  of  having  come  to  nurse  tenderly, 
slie  had  come  to  kill.  Once  more  there  had  come  a  day  id  which  no 
I  work  could  be  done.  The  surgeon  a\so  lOoV.  \v\s  i>i^a,tVMt  ^w  "iofc 
I     present,  /eflving  his  paiient  in  the  hxnds  ot  tlic  sxAX  \i<;w'\'i«xeA.\M»ftv 
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wlio  begAn  10  think  ilut  Mr.  Brown's  tcoants  were  stranger  people 
than  n-cn  her  varied  L'xpetienctf  had  led  her  lo  suppose. 

Firefly's  fcvci  was  not  very  high :  she  slept  for  a  few  hiours  nad 
woke  up  quite  collected  and  calm. 

"Jane — whcic  U  Oscar  ?" 

"  I  expect,  mist,  he's  at  the  Mews." 

"  Is  my  father  come  home  ? " 

"  Not  yet,  miss.     How  do  you  lind  yourself  now  ?" 

'  Much  better.     Am  [  going  to  die?" 

"\f\aX  an  idea,  miss  I  Why  the  doctor  said  nothing  would  kill 
you." 

"  Is  She  here  ?    That  girl,  I  mean." 

"  'I'he  young  tady  as  was  Mr.  Seaward  ?  Ko,  miss — the  doctor 
thought  she  frightened  you." 

"  Don't  let  her  come  in.     Is  He  here?" 

"  Mr.  Gerald  ?  Lord,  miss,  he's  never  left  the  house  a  minuie 
since  you  was  Iirou^^ht  in  dying." 

"  I  lliink  I  should  like  to  die — if  it  wasn't  for  Oscar.  I  want  to 
sec  him.    Bring  him  to  me  here." 

"  The  bear,  miss  ?" 

"  No^Mr.  Geraltl.     I  must  see  him  please." 

The  girl,  who  was  probably  as  well  acquainted  wilh  the  love  affairs 
of  her  masters  and  mistresses  as  became  her  station,  was  not 
unwilling  to  do  as  she  would  no  doubt  have  been  (iooe  by.  In  less 
than  half  a  minute  Gerald  was  in  the  room. 

"  My  own  darling  !  "  was  all  he  could  think  of  lo  say  as  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  by  ihc  side  of  her  sofa  and  seiied  her  hand  m 
bolh  his  own, 

"  Ah.  you  know  I  loved  you  now,  don't  you  ?" 

"Good  God  !  If  you  call  it  loving  me  to  try  and  die  for  me— 
don't  you  know  that  I  should  have  killed  myself  if  you  had  died? 
But  ihank  God,  you  are  not  going  to  die — we'll  live  for  one  another 
now  till  we're  as  old  as  the  hills— the  doctor's  a  brick,  dailiog !" 

"  Then  you  do  love  me — still?" 

"  Love  you  ?  I  should  think  I  did  I  You  didn't  think  because  I 
was  brute  enough  lo  be  jealous  I  didn't  love  you  ?  You  can  kcqi  a 
thousand  seciets  now,  if  you  like,  and  I'll  never  ask  you  one 
them." 

"Then  I  will  live,  dear  Gerald — never  fear.  You  are  my  doctor. 
I  am  so  glad  that  Lord  Wendale  shot  me — I  will  go  and  thank  him 
when  I  get  well — won't  v^"^" 

*>  But — oh,  ihmV  il  \  \iaA  s'^Mii.  >jtw.\ti?.\«&  o\  \i«\^t:66;i(t">r 
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uid,  turning  p«le.    "  The  scouDdrel,  when  h«  must  have  seen  I  fired 
wide." 

"Oh,GeniId.  I  never  thought  ^vvr  pistol  would  hit  me — it  couldn't 
have,  you  know.     How  could  I  be  hun  by  you  ?" 

"That's  true — something  would  have  turned  my  bullet  aside.  Bui 
promise  mc,  for  my  sake,  dearest,  never  to  Jtland  in  the  way  of  a. 
pistol  agun." 

"  I  promise  you — if  you  will  too.  If  you  ever  do.  I  will  do  ju.il 
the  same  thing  all  over  again.     Ah,  you  love  mc,  after  all  1" 

"  With  all  my  soul.     And  you  ?' 

"  Wiih  c*'cry  soul  1  have  got,  and  more.  But  ah,  why  did  you  go 
to  fight  without  telling  me  y     What  did  I^rd  Wendale  do  to  you  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  don't  know,  d;irling — I  never  did  know.  But 
when  3  man  tells  you  you  ought  to  tighi  him,  what's  a  fvllow  to  do  y 
You  wouldn't  expect  mc  to  say  '  No '  to  that,  I  suppose :  that's  one  of 
the  thin^  one  can't  refuse.  But  how  did  you  lind  out?  What 
brought  you  there?  I'm  going  to  marry  a  little  witch,  I  know,  but 
the/d  have  bumed  you,  Firefly,  onoe  on  a  time— just  at  they  used 
to  on  Gretsford  Green.     How  on  earth  could  you  have  known  ? " 

"They  will  not  bum  me,  for  I  did  not  know  at  all.  I  was  trjing 
to  tell  you  all  about  that — that  thing  we  tuianelletl  about,  you  com- 
prehend. I  went  to  that  hotel  in  Covcnt  Garden  last  evening  to 
ask  for  you  " 

"  The  deuce  you  did  !  You  shouldn't  have  done  that,  darling — 
people  would  have  talked,  you  kno*." 

"  But,  what  did  I  care  for  ])eoi>le  when  I  thought  you  did  not 
care  for  mc  any  more  and  I  could  make  you  again  ?  They  could 
not  say  only  that  I  loved  you  more  dear  than  myself,  and  so  1  do." 

"  What  did  they  say  co  you  at  the  hotel  ?" 

"  I  did  not  ask — I  did  not  go  in.  You  were  coming  out  at  the 
door,  with  an  old  gentleman,  and  I  was  afraid,  you  came  out  so  fast, 
and  I  did  not  know  who  that  might  be.  So  I  went  the  next  morning 
at  a  very  good  hour,  so  that  I  might  be  sure  to  see  when  you  came 
out  again,  or  to  go  in  when  they  would  open  the  door.  But  then 
you  came  out  with  another  monsieur,  and  1  had  fear  again — and  I 
lieaid  you  say  '  Have  you  ilie  pistols  ? '    Mon  Dieu .'" 

"  My  poor  darling  I    Wliere  were  my  eyes  that  I  didn't  see  you?" 

"  I  was  behind  a  pillar  in  the  colonnade.  But  1  had  silver— I 
called  a  coach  and  said,  '  1  will  give  you  all  if  you  will  drive  fast  after 
those  messieurs ' — I  must  know  what  you  went  to  do,  and  I  might 
tell  you  there,  or  else  1  might  not  find  you  again  if  you  went  to  go 
swa/." 
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"  And  then  ?" 

"  Yuu  Icrt  the  coadi  and  sent  it  away,  and  I  did  the  same  ksd  I 
followed  you.  I  am  little,  and  I  can  crc«[» — the  ihom-twsho  -rm  ill 
big  enough  to  hide  mc  'I  Itcn  you  went  apart  with  ttie  nun  «^i>  I 
saw  once  at  the  Phicnix— Lord  Wendalc,  now  I  know — and  yoo 
talked  a  long  time,  and  the  other  two  mesMcurs  talked  and  lau^ied 
and  walked  along  the  ground.  Then  I  knew  wtut  was  to  come. 
Then  you  stood  in  front,  and  1  heard  'One — Two^Three '— and 
ah,  but  I  gave  one  spnng,  and  thai  is  all." 

"  All  ?  Vuu  »avcd  my  life,  darling  !  It  is  all  yours  now.  Heaven 
knows  why,  but  Tom  »ys  l^rd  Wendalc  aioted  as  stcatghi  and  at 
low  as  if  he  was  firing  at  a  mark  instead  of  a  man  that  never  did  him 
any  harm,  and  had  just  shaken  hands  with  him  tike  a  friend.  If 
you'd  not  been  so  little,  the  ball  would  have  been  in  your  heart 
instead  of  your  shoulder — and  that  would  liavc  been  the  same  as 
through  mine.  Oh  what  can  I  do  to  show  you  how  I  bdong  to  you, 
if  I  live  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Love  me  a  great  de^l — that  is  (tlL  Itut  do  you  know  that  we 
IJUUTCl  still  ?  " 

"We?    Quarrel  ?" 

"  It  is  true !     You  never  ask  mc  about  what  I  came  (o  tell." 
"  Hang  what  you  came  to  tell.     Who  cares  for  all  the  Seawards  in 
Christendom?  though  it  was  he,  the  coward,  that  ought  to  have 
fought  rae  instead  of  Lord  Weudale." 

"  Gerald !  1  have  seen  that  other  girt ;  and  I  hate  her  as  much  as 
1  love  you." 
"  What !    You  mean  Olympia  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  wicked  woman,  Gerald.  She  has  laid  a  Inp,  and  has 
fallen  in.  She  found  out  ynu  love  me,  and  put  on  men's  dotbes,  and 
CtlBfe  bere  to  make  frieud.s  with  me  and  to  niake  you  jealous  and  part 
us.  so  that  she  might  keep  you.  Oh,  Gerald  !  how  <:oiild  you  ever 
think  you  cared  for  her  ?  She  is  great  and  big,  with  black  eyes  and 
dark  skin,  and  hair  like  a  man — not  little  and  fair,  like  you  told  roe 
you  love  the  best  of  alL  And  she  would  not  let  mc  say  she  is  a 
woman — she  made  me  swear,  because  I  told  bcr  you  would  not  let 
mc  break  my  word.  Hut  I  was  not  boimd  to  keep  it  when  I  knew 
why.  Ah,  you  arc  not  bound  to  her  now — and  she  says  she  U 
rich,  too." 

"  You  have  seen  Olvmpia  ?   Olympia  a  wicked  woman — Olympia 

rich — Olympia  in   men'.i  clothes — Olympia  laying  a  trap  for  you — 

Olympia  here  I    My  dear  girl,  you  have  found  a  marc's  nest,  with  s 

I'engeance." 

"  But  she's  put  on  \\et  own  lio'&iei  ■cvwi,'iwKft  \  \w«&\iwti«- 
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Pes.  ihat  is  kfonsicur  Charles  Seaward ;  I  found  out  she  was  a  wnm:in 
ihc  first  lime  1  saw  her,  only  I  thought  she  was  good,  and  I  swore 
not  to  tell.  Yes,  and  I  found  out  she  was  in  love  too.  Oh,  I  was 
«uch  a  great  little  fool  I     Itiit  you  will  not  love  her  now?" 

"  My  dnrling,  you  are  making  me  uland  un  my  head.  But  can 
Olympia  be  found  ?" 

Firefly's  tacc  showed  one  last  twinge  of  jealousy.  "  I>o  you  .tiill 
think  so  mtich  about  that  horrible  girl  ?  " 

"Think?  Of  course  1  think.  V'oudon'iknow— I  didn't  know— nor 
she.  I  never  loved  her,  i  know  now,  nor  $he  me,  and  no  wonder.  I 
tbougbi  she  was  my  cousin,  and  now" 

*•  She  is  not  your  cousin  then  -•*" 

"  My  darling,  t  can't  believe  we're  talking  of  the  same  girl." 

"Perhaps  if  you  sec  her,  Gerald,  you  will  believe." 

■•What!  is  she  here?" 

"  You  will  see  if  you  go  to  the  stairs  and  call  for  Jane.  Jane  1  (lo 
to  Mr.  Seawitrd — that  M-uientoUHU — and  ask  her  to  come  and 
see  me." 

"  But  the  doctor  said,  miss  " 

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  doctor.    She  will  not  vex  rac  now." 

Theysat  silently,  hand  in  hand,  till  Olympia  came  in. 

"  By  George  !  "  txcl.iimcd  Gerald.  "  Olympia  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully.  "  Cor.^,"  she  said,  "  this  is  not  kind 
of  you.  You  do  not  know  what  you  liave  done.  Perhaps  you'll  sec 
now  that,  so  far  from  wanting  your  liiver,  I'll  not  sl;Ly  in  the  room 
with  him,  or  speak  to  him  a  word. " 

"  Thft  is  because  you  have  lost  him,"  said  lircfly,  proudly, 

'*  Olympia ! "  said  Gerald,  at  his  wits'  end,  "  why  did  you  go  away 
from  home  ?  Why  didn't  you  leave  me  one  word  ?  What  in  heaven's 
name  dues  all  this  mean  ?  And  it  was  you  that  struck  mc  in  the 
face.     What  has  made  you  h.itc  mc,  even  if  I  couldn't  help  " 

"  "1" wasn't  for  what  you  couldn't  help,  Gerald,  sure  'twas  for  what 
you  could  have  helped  well.  You  want  mc  to  set  you  free,  and  1 
did,  with  that  blow.  If  Cora  likes  to  take  you  she's  welcome 
for  me." 

lie  began  to  think  that  nhe  must  be  je.ilous  after  all.  *' Olympia,"  he 
said,  "  when  I  said  I'ld  marry  yon,  I  didn't  know  what  I  know  now. 
You  know  how  strange  my  father  was  about  it  ail  ?  Well,  he  told 
mc  and  my  mother,  last  niglii,  you  are  his  daughter,  just  as  I'm  his 
son  :  we're  the  same  relation  as  I  am  to  Carry  and  Julia  and  Molly. 
He  married  your  mother  before  he  married  mine." 

■•  WhAtl  it's  Uncle  John  that's  my  (axVcx*  w\i  ttt^  ^sfi^Kf-i  ■to\ 
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Uncle  Charles  ?  "  she  wclaimed,  forgeitinjt  to  be  angry,  «nd  feding  a 
strange  son  of  dK3j>poinlmcni  at  Andiog  the  unknown  blhet,  Im 
whose  sake  she  had  fought  so  many  battles  with  Aunt  Cailiac, 
resolving  himself  from  a  heroic  shadow  into  the  less  heroic  but 
RioTc  substantial  shape  of  her  Uncle  John.  "And  why  didnl  !i« 
tcli,  then?  And  why  didn't  Aunt  Oirline  know?"  The  loss  of  the 
I  &U)cr  that  she  had  never  had  wok  like  the  death  of  one  whora  she 
had  loved  and  known.  She  could  never  feel  towards  the  new  Euher  » 
she  had  felt  towards  the  old.  "Sure  I've  done  nothing  all  rar 
days  but  drearo.  Dtd  he  tell  you  about  my  mother  too?  ^Vhy 
it  was  he  tefl  her  to  die  among  those  xokliers;  and  why  he  rao 
away?" 

Gerald  pricked  his  ears  at  that.  "  What  do  ywi  know  about  you: 
mother?"  he  asked,  eagerly.  "  When  did  she  die  among  soldiers? 
— who  told  you  about  her?" 

"  'Twas  Major  Sullivan,  then,  that's  been  more  of  a  fiitber  to 
me  than  yours  has  evtr  been.  Perhaps  you'll  tell  Uncle  John, 
if  he  doesn't  know,  that  she  died  at  that  great  battle  from  which  1 
expect  he  ran  away." 

"  Nonsense ;  my  father  •o.-ia  never  at  any  battle,  and  if  he  had 
been,  a  VS'estwood  wouldn't  hnvc  run  away.  But,  did  that  fellow 
Sullivan  tell  you  himself  that  your  mother  died?  For  heaven's  : 
wliat  battle,  Olympia — when — where?" 

"It   was  a  big  battle  in   America,  called  Carabobo.     Twas' 
Major  found  her  there,  and   me  too,  and  saw  her  die.      You  on^ 
tell  Uncle  John,  and  shame  him,  that  I  went  away  with  him  that 
took  mc  before  I  could  spc.ik,  and  was  father  and  mother  to  me  I 
and  all,  from  when  I  wasn't  a  twelvemonth  old." 

"  By  George  1  Your  mother  died  before  you  were  twelve  roonthtj 
old?  That  old  rascal  told  you  so?  He's  put  his  foot  into  it 
nicely,  this  lime !  Why,  you  could  run  about  and  chatter,  as 
I've  alwajs  heard,  when  I  was  just  born,  and  used  to  play  with 
me  when  I  was  a  baby  and  you  were  a  big  girl ;  my  father  and 
mother  hadn't  been  married  much  more  than  a  >'Car,  if  that,  when 
you  came.  And  the  fellow  telling  my  faiher  that  your  mother 
was  alive,  and  telling  you  she  was  dead  t  Well,  liars  ought  to 
have  longer  memories  than  Major  Sullivan." 

"  Don't  call  Major  Sullivan  names  to  me.      He  has  a  heart  of 
gold." 

"  I  wasn't  talking  about  his  heart,  Olyrapia ;  I  was  talking  of 
his  tongue,  wh\d\  \s  maiit  ol  \jiats,  ^SY«.tw  his  heart  may  bt 
Major  SiilUvau  wvU  V.ce?,  xIaovi^-,  >im.\\»i,\yiv\w  »^  "Jajjcwv  isnw. 
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him ;  lad  youll  t«ll  us  your  stoiy  when  we're  all  at  home  again. 
I'm  so  glad  we're  to  be  brother  and  sister  instead  of  husband  and 
wifC)  Olji'mpia ;  it  made  me  su  miserable  to  tliinic  I  was  bound 
to  xe&xvf  you.  I'ld  have  given  everything  for  you  to  have  taken 
l^rd  Wcndalc.  I'ld  have  told  you  all  if  you  hadn't  been  so 
bullied,  and  so  true,  and  if  you  hadn't  thrown  over  an  earl  for 
me,  and  if  you  hadn't  depended  upon  mc  for  everything  you  were  like 
to  have  in  the  world.  Hurrsh  1  1  needn't  marry  you  to  help  you  and 
stand  by  you  now.  Whatever  I  have,  half  shall  he  yours,  and 
more  too,  and  my  wife  won't  be  herself  if  she  minds.  You  were 
always  more  vn.y  si.'Hcr  than  my  sisters ;  and  now  you're  my  sister 
as  much  as  they.  How  on  earth  h^vc  you  managed  to  live  in 
London  all  this  while  without  a  penny?  t  found  it  hard  enough, 
I  know.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  found  your  plan  answer, 
after  all  ?  Do  you  want  any  money  now  ?  By  George,  this  will  be 
good  news  to  write  home  ! " 

"  Then  you  won't  *Titc  home.  I've  washed  my  hands  of  all  of 
you  J  and  any  way  I'm  not  going  home  again.  Your  father  doesn't 
become  mine  just  by  saying  so,  ajid  your  mother's  always  Aunt 
Car-line." 

"  But  you  must  live— you  must  not  sUy  here  alone.  How  can 
you  get  on  without  money  and  without  friends?" 

"  Sure  there's  the  Major,     That'll  be  enough  friends  for  mc." 

"A  precious  friend!    And  he  is  your  banker  loo,  1  suppose?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  being  my  banker,  but  I'll  make 
my  own  living,  and  when  I  want  money  it's  easy  to  ask  him." 

"  Olympia !    Surely  you  wouldn't  ask  Major  Sullivan  for  money  ?  " 

"And  why  not,  when  it's  my  own?" 

"  Your  own  ?  "  he  asked,  remembering  her  rather  sanguine  ideas 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  ten  pounds  would  go.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  the  fellow  has  been  making  you  give  him  money — 
though  where  you  have  got  it  from  " 

"What,  Gerald!     Sure  it  isn't  true  you  really  don't  know?" 

"  I  know  I'm  in  a  fog,  that's  all," 

"Oh,  if  I  could  think  that  i'ld  be  the  happiest  girl!"  she  ex- 
claimed, almost  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  lower  depths  of  desola- 
tion which  could  never  be  explained  away. 

"  Then  if  my  being  in  a  fog  makes  you  happy,  you  are  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world." 

"  No,  it's  not  you  that's  in  a  fog — it's  me.     If  I  could  only  fed 

sure  " She  paused  suddenly,  as  if  seeking  tot  a,  \c«.  ^AV\i  \TCk^\ 

ant/  (AciJ  for  a  moment  her  face  lighted  up  as  'VC  \\\i;  \«a.  ■«'**  V»a>&- 
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*'  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  );(>>■*&  *(>  <^"  ^^^^  ^>^f  slowly  kdcI  gnvelj. 
'•I'm  going  to  icll  Major  Sutlivan  to  givcinc  a  tot  orihotiund  fimini!- 
back  and  pay  him  out  of  my  [uiitting,  aad  I'll  give  llicm  to  Con. 
Thcic.  Gerald,  you  shan't  marry  ■  poor  girl,  ttfitJ  all." 

•'\Vhat  on  carili  do  jou  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.     I'll  make  Cora  rich  and  ymi  too." 

"Have  you  come  into  a  fonunc,  Olympia?  By  Oeorge!  Whu 
was  it  my  mother  said  to  Forsyth  that  morning — sod  my  nwllwr— 
are  you  jolting,  Olympia  ?  or  what " 

"  I'll  make  you  and  Cora  rich,  that's  alL  Yes,  Cora ;  and  then 
you'll  xec  how  little  1  want  to  keep  him  from  you.  You'd  better  lake 
ihc  money,  Gcmld.  1  don't  think  your  mother  will  lei  you  miny 
Cora,  seeing  what  she  thinks  about  play-acting  and  things,  unles 
she's  a  rich  girl— as  rich  as  me.  Yog  know  what  she  used  to  uy 
when  I  wax  poor.  I'ake  the  money,  please — I  don't  want  it  myselt 
atid  I'll  m.ike  it  up  to  Major  Sullivau." 

"  How  did  you  get  rich,  Olympic  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  how,  if  you  don't  know  ;  I  don't  tightly  know  mysdf 
except  that  it  came  from  America  because  of  my  mother.  If  you 
don't  know  you  can  ask  .'Vmit  Car'line.  ^'ou  won't  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth,  anyhow,  as  I  have  read  somewhere.  Take  it,  and 
marry  Cora  and  please  Aunt  Car'line.  Sec,  there's  Cora  opening  het 
eyes  to  find  herself  as  rich  as  you.  You'll  never  gel  her  if  she's  poor, 
that's  sure." 

The  fog  began  to  lift  itself  from  Gerald's  brain,  and  to  make  way 
for  another. 

*'  You  are  really  rich,  then  ?  No  wonder  our  friend  the  Major  was 
ready  to  get  you  into  his  hands  again  I  W'z  must  sec  about  that  as 
soon  as  may  be.  But,  Olympia,  surely  you  don't  think  lid  rdb  you 
too?  1  mean  to  marry  Mis^ricordc  rich  or  poor,  and  she  meanf 
to  marry  me.    She's  saved  my  life,  and  that'll  be  enough  foe  my 

mother "    He  reddened  with  shame;  a  fresh  light  seemed  to  be 

thrown  on  his  mothers  tittle  ways.  "  We  won't  touch  a  penny 
that  isn't  ours — will  we,  rirctly?  You're  rich  enough  forme  if  I'm 
rich  enough  for  you." 

A  soft  look  came  into  her  eyes,  "You'd  belter  think  twice, 
Gerald  ;  maybe  I  won't  ask  you  again.     I  know  Aunt  Carltne  " — — 

'•  Don't  speak  of  my  mother,  please.     I've  thought  three  times." 

"UTtat  do  you  say,  Cora?    What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  nins  _ 
the  risk  of  losing  you  because  he  won't  take  what  nobody  wants  but  I 
him  and  you?" 
"VVhathe  things,  TwademowtWe^V'CKaiVvwir  •«o&^*wSi.-^.   "la^ 
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mademouellr,  1  have  been  wrong  about  yoti,  but  1  Iixvc  been  right 
nbotit  him.  It  is  not  him  you  love,  mademoiselle,  and  I  love  you 
now ! " 

"  My  poor  Cor  !  You  don't  knon'  how  wretched  you  made  me ; 
but  I  was  never  angry  wilh  yoii.  I'm  not  Aunt  Car'line.  You'll  be 
my  sister,  rich  or  poor— duchess  or  lUncinggiri— 'tis  all  one  to  mc. 
1  won't  ask  Gersld  sgain^l'll  give  my  money  to  you." 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing, "  said  Gerald,  almost  angrily,  "If  you 
do  I'll  tell  her  to  give  it  all  to  the  first  hospiLal  or  else  ilirow  it  into 
the  sea.  I'll  let  them  cut  me  olT  with  a  xhiliing  sooner  than  she  or 
I  should  tflVe  away  a  jn-nny  from  you." 

'•  I'hen  111  give  it  10  a  hospital,"  said  Ulympia,  "  or  throw  it  into 
the  sea." 

"All  right,"  said  Gerald.  "  Do  what  you  like  with  your  own.  If 
ihe  sea's  to  have  it,  it  doein't  matter  whether  you  throw  it  in  or  I." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Gerald  \ "  she  cried  out,  and  threw  henelf  on  his 
neck.  "  My  dear,  dear  brother,  you're  my  own  boy  after  all.  Take 
the  money  or  nol,  1  don't  care  now  1  know  you  wanted  neither  my 
money  nor  me  !° 

Then  these  three  foolish  people  set  to  talking  over  what  the  reader 
knows  far  belter  than  the)' — thus  enjoying  the  provtrbial  superiority 
of  the  looker-on  over  the  actor — as  if  each  had  twelve  tongues,  none 
of  which  had  been  set  free  for  a  year.  But  before  they  had  halt 
finished  the  doctor  came  back,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
his  patient  so  much  improved.  Tlieo  Olympia  retired  to  her  own 
Studio  to  undergo,  alas,  the  Nemesis  of  reaction  that  followed  the 
unselfish  high  spiriti  into  which  she  had  been  thrown.  Happiness 
was  witbin  the  easy  reach,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  the  world  but  her, 
Slie  who  had  the  most  intense  thirst  for  life  and  love  and  all  the 
other  good  things  of  life,  was  doomed  to  put  up  with  the  smallest 
sijis,  and  those  the  bitterest  that  the  bowl  contained.  She  felt  no 
grudging  envy,  but  she  felt  that  fate  was  unjust,  as  well  as  Aunt 
Car'line. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Hall.  {raccM  Tici !  That  to  no  fool  deni«« 
A  charm  to  ume  the  wild  knd  cheat  ihe  wUe, 
And.  vitboul  lyinc,  rrups  the  caIb  of  liwi 

Thiti.  covKtoui  tv«r.  kilU  wiihoat  »  blow. 
And,  with  «  yn.  cantrirM  lo  kct  a  Vo, 
And  can  camiMCM  1  volume  Into  "  Oh ! " — 

That  Winn  by  luking,  and  by  irrrinjt  reipu. 

By  ■ilniK  kti^n,  and  by  ginng  gains, 

That  tbrowi  tti  slonn.  yd  tate*  it*  window-panM : 

Thnt  look*  like  porcelain  when  'tli  made  ol  d«)f. 
And,  pilfering  by  il»  rety  jconi  of  pelf. 
Trick*  all  the  wotM  ;  yc»,  eren  tricla— llwlf. 

Thr  Captain's  revolt  had  not  proved  a  revolution.     Hitherto  he 
had  been  stnigily  ruled  by  his  wife — now,  lie  was  enilavcd. 

Creed  was  not  by  any  iiieanK  the  niliiig  [lasston  of  the  mistress  of 
The  Laurels,  though,  in  the  not  orcr-rcbncd  clay  of  which  she  had 
1>een  maile,  it  was  an  ingredient  of  some  consequence  in  giving 
character  to  the  whole.  But  it  yielded  in  wi-ighi  to  jealousy  aad, 
still  more,  to  that  cunous  qiiAliiy  called  "  Proper  ftide,''  which  ticus 
ibe  sam«  relation  to  improper  pride  that  speculation  bears  to 
^amblitig,  or  that  ciaggeration  bears  to  lying,  or  that  a  horticultutal 
implement  employed  for  diggjng  bears  to  a  spade.  She  had  come  to 
I^ondon  to  superintend  the  search  for  Olympia ;  a  very  reasonable 
purpose  while  the  latter  was  the  actual  ward  of  her  husband  ajid,  if 
all  turned  out  well,  a  possible  heiress  for  her  son.  Hot  Olynapia  as 
her  husband's  daughter  was  a  very  different  person  from  her  hus- 
band's niece  and  ward.  The  dowry  that  Forsyth  hod  given. 
Olympia  could  enrich  her  and  hers  do  more.  On  the  cootmy, 
lich  heiress  at  The  Laurels  would  destroy  the  martiage  cl 
of  the  three  Miss  Fenders  for  years,  and  compel  them  to  put  Upf^ 
with  second  and  third  rate  prizes,  if  they  obtained  any  at  sU.  So 
much  for  the  effect  of  the  prudent  care  for  her  offspring  which  few 
will  be  disposed  to  insult  with  the  name  of  greed.  And  then  there 
was  that  horrible  discovery  that  her  husband's  heart  had  not 
belonged  to  her;  the  revelation,  in  all  its  vulg.tr  sincerity,  of  the 
reason  why  the  once  young  and  good-looking  oHicer  of  militia  had 
married  the  rich  widow  with  three  children  when  the  Uoom  of  her 
youth  was  long  pas\  and  ¥,one.  ^o  dav.bL,  in  the  boiiotn  of  hcT 
lieart — for  she  Kud  otic— s\\e  Vad.  ii-«a^^  Vwl■^^a•«V5•,^K^^^w«(.Ksa!^^ 
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and  knowing  tliat  one  knows  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing.  H«r 
coven  jealousy  was  now  driven  lo  malce  Itself  felt  and  to  »how  itself 
openly.  OI>TTipia's  existence  at  The  I  JureU  would  be  a  standing 
reproach  and  dcgridaiion  to  her— it  wa.'i  not  10  be  supposed  ihai  the 
injured  second  wife  would  tolerate  in  her  own  house,  bought  with  her 
own  money,  her  rival's  child. 

Perhaps  Lord  Wendale  would  propose  again,  now  that  he  could 
^in  wealth  as  well  as  beauty  ;  and  to  think  uf  her  rival's  daughter 
ks  a  countess,  looking  down  upon  her  and  her  own  children,  «ras 
lumply  horrible.    She  had  come  10  Grcssford  to  be  its  great  lady,  and 
its  great  lady  she  would  remain.     And  who  was  Olympia  ?    The 
granddaughter  of  a  foreign  money-lender  with  a  \isA  name,  and  the 
child  of  a  woman  who  had  nwde  a  rxinaway  marriage  with  Mrs.  Wesfrl 
wood's  own  husband  ;  self-respect  forbade  that  Khc  should  admit  a  girl^ 
with  such  a  pcdi(,Tcc  within  her  stainless  doors.     When  suitors  came 
to  Olympia — and  no  doubt  they  would  come  in  swarms — her  tiue 
relationship  to  the  Captain  would  be  sure  to  get  known,  and  then 
more  would   be  found  out,  and  scandal  would  set  to  work,  and 
Grcssford,  Mclmouih,  Taunton,  Clifton,  all  the  universe  in  short, 
would  be  scandalised  lo  their  foundations.     Mrs.  Westwood  would 
be  pitied  by  all  her  friends— and,  with  her,  to  be  pitied  meant  to  be 
shamed.     She  hated  Olympia  when  she  tliought  of  all  these  things. 
She  would  not  own  to  herself,  even,  that  she  was  not  the  Captain's 
lawful   wife,    though    she    was   alive    to    the  probable   necessity  of 
having  to  be  married  again.     Meanwhile,  of  paramount  necessity, 
superior  even  to  that  of  being  married  again,  was  the  task  of  getting 
the  Captain  safely  back  to  (Jrcssford  for  the  present  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  communicate  in  person  with  Lord  Wcndale  or 
commit  himself  by  any  othur  act  of  honest  but  suicidal  folly.     There 
would  be  time  to  remarry  at  leisure,  since  nobody  knew  that  ihcrc 
was  any  need.     So  she  took  advantage  of  the  first  bloom  of  her 
husband's  slavish  and  conscience- stricken  complaisance  to  say,  as 
soon  as  Gerald  had  bidden  good  night — 
'  "  John — I  shall  go  back  to  Grcssford  to-morrow  morning." 
"  To-morrow,  my  dear  ?   Wliy,  we  only  came  up  to-day." 
"  1  don't  caie  if  we  came  up  yesterday.     Wc  will  go  home,  and 
Gerald  too." 

"Whatever  jrou  like,  my  dear.      Only  Olympia — I  thought  you 

wanted  " 

"John  !  After  all  that's  happened,  how  can  you  speak  of  Olympia? 
If  you  talk  like  that  I  shall  think  you  care  about  her  more  lliun  me — 
jrouU  rather  keep  ine  in  London,  awa.y  {lom  Xwtnti  uv&  la'^  ^'•i<\  <^N^ 
Vou  XJll.  N.S.,  i8;4.  «  'i 
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dutn  go  home  without  her.  It  b  cnivl  of  you,  John,  after  all  thit't 
happcDcd— and  cnielty's  the  oa\y  thing  f  can't  bear.  1  thall  be  iU 
tf  I  suy  here  another  day,  and  perhaps,  though  you  doo't  care  about 
me,  you'll  be  sorry  when  I'm  gone." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Captain,  who  would,  that  eve3iiiig  at 
least,  have  hanged  himself  if  she  had  considered  his  suicide  to  be 
any  compcnxaiion  for  her  wrongs,  surrendered  on  the  spot  wUmui 
the  honours  of  war.  Orden  were  sent  to  Gerald  to  »ie«t  his  bttici 
and  mother  at  the  Melmoiith  coach  next  morning. 

Gerald  did  not  come :  nor  was  that  xuqirising,  seeing  that  he  had  not 
been  at  his  hotel  when  the  message  arrived  nor  for  many  hours  after 
the  Mclmouth  coach  had  gone.  Mrs.  U'cstwood  was  annoyed,  but 
,  it  could  not  be  helped ;  and  that  evening  the  Captain  and  the  bdy 
who  knew  not  whetlier  ithe  was  Mrs.  Westwood  or  Lady  Pcndexweft 
once  more  at  home,  and  he  wa.t»re  under  her  wing.  But,  alu' 
hers  were  not  dove's  wings — she  had  Bown  away,  but  had  noi 
found  rest  for  a  day.  The  Captain  was  still  servile,  but  sad — peace 
was  dear,  but  Olyrapia  was  dear  too. 

"A  letter  from  Gerald!"  said  Marian,  on  the  second  moniing 
aflcr  their  return.  Mrs.  Westwood  opened  it  hurriedly,  and  read— 
and  as  she  read  she  turned  first  scarlet  and  then  pale.  When  she  hid 
finished  it,  she  folded  it  up  without  a  word. 

"  Well,  my  dear  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Not  bad  news,  mamma?"  asked  Marian. 

"You've  broken  ray  heart  among  you,  that's  all,"  said  the  poor 
lady ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  being  hardly  used — she  might  have  been 
spared  this  blow. 

She  pushed  the  letter  over  to  the  Captain,  who  read — and,  as  be 
read,  his  jaw  fell.  But  for  the  father  of  Olympia  as  well  as  of  Gerald 
there  was  more  balm  than  for  the  mother  of  Gerald  alone. 
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"  Covent  Garden,  Loodon. 

"Mv  DEAR  Mother, — I  am  glad  to  tell  you  Olympia  is  fo 
I  found  her  in  a  very  odd  way,  which  is  too  long  to  tell  now.    She  U  ifl 
very  bad  hands.     That  fellow  Sullivan  has  got  hold  of  her  and  her! 
money  too.     Why  did  not  you  tell  me  about  her  being  rich  before  ?  1 
It  would  have  saved  ever  so  much   botlier  and    misiin<lerstanding. 
She  must  be   got  home.     I  am    very  sorry  you  came  away    from 
London  so  soon.     I  went  to  your  l<%ing  and  found  you  gone.     IS 
found  your  letter  at  the  hotel ;  it  was  too  late  then.     Vou  or  father 
ought  to  come,  up  aud  make  her  go  back  with  you.    She  is  living  alt 
by  herself  and  painlm^,  aai  aVft'w'ativ^ffl.fta.-mm&.^^Ba*.  Sullivan. 
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I  am  glad  to  lell  you  \ay  good  newa,  that  Sullivan  is  a  worw  rofie 
ihui  we  thotight.  He  lold  01}inpi.-i  ihttt  hn  molher  died  af^cr  a 
battle  ID  America  called  Cambobo  when  she  tutd  escaped  from  a 
place  cailcd  Caracas.  I  got  Tom  Hairislohclp  me  and  wc  found  out 
that  battle  was  fought  in  a  gaictcr  years  before  1  was  bom.  If  he 
told  ber  what's  true,  and  why  shouldn't  he,  as  he  bad  nothing  to  feet, 
be  must  have  told  you  a  be  that  OlymjiLTi  mother  was  alive  when 
jrou  named  mine,  and  if  he  told  her  what'.s  not  tnic,  Tom  Harris 
017*  the  lawycre  wotild  puilc  him  between  what  he  told  you,  and 
what  he  told  her,  and  no  doubt  they  would  too.  So  it's  all  right 
about  mother  and  you.  I  liope  you  will  come  at  once  for  she's  as 
obstinate  as  a  pig,  and  it  will  never  do  for  her  to  go  on  living  here. 
And  DOW  I  will  icll  you  something  that  will  surprise  you,  and  1  hope 
please  you  loa  It  is  such  a  long  »tory  I  don't  know  bow  to  begin,  and 
I  must  each  the  post  so  I  haven't  much  time.  W'hen  I  was  in  London 
before  I  got  to  know  a  girl  named  Miss  Misifricordc  Drouzil,  who  la 
very  beautiful,  and  there  is  do  better  in  all  the  world.  I  could  not  ask 
her  to  marry  me  then  beoiuse  of  Olympia.  But  now  my  life  belongs  to 
bain  a  way.  I  hope  yuu  will  forgive  mcfornot  being  able  to  tell  you 
thai  evening  I  saw  you  that  I  had  to  tight  an  afair  of  honor  with  the 
Earl  of  Wcndale.  I  told  him  on  the  ground  all  about  Forayih — not 
bringing  in  you,  but  as  if  I'd  found  out  fur  myself,  and  I  think  I 
showed  a  great  deal  of  tact  in  doing  it.  He  thanked  me  very  much, 
and  said  he  would  inquire  and  see  no  harm  done  to  anybody,  so  we 
may  now  be  at  case  and  leave  it  all  to  him.  1  fired  wide,  but  I  don't 
know  why,  he  amcd  strait  and  I  should  be  dead  now  if  Mis^ricorde 
had  not  come  between  and  slopped  the  ball  in  her  sholder — the 
tried  to  be  killed  tor  me.  If  she  bad  not,  you  would  never  have 
seen  me  ajpin.  So  of  course  then  we  setled  to  be  maricd  with 
your  leave  which  of  courae  you  will  give  as  she  saved  my  life  at  the 
risk  of  her  own.  I  ought  to  tell  you  she  is  a  French  girl  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  if  she's  anything,  and  an  actress,  Rnd  she  has  no 
ftmuDe,  and  do  relations  e.Tcept  a  father  who  could  be  paid  olf  and 
acnt  abroad  for  a  trifle — but  though  you  might  object  to  these  things 
aboat  her  I'm  sure  you  wont  after  what  she's  done  and  being  as 
good  as  gold.  Olympia  knows  ber  and  thinks  (he  same  about  her  as 
roe.  Olympia  was  hke  a  brick— she  tried  to  make  us  take  all  her 
money  so  that  you  might  not  object  to  her  want  of  fortune,  but  of 
coune  that  we  wouldn't  stand  She  i.s  a  jjerfecl  lady,  and  when  you 
see  her  you  will  know  I  am  wise.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  I 
should  not  be  able  to  be,  with  love  to  you  both  and  all  the  girla, 

"  Your  aSectionaic  ^iiiKuaT 
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What  wte  lo  be  done  ? 

**  My  dear,"  mid  the  Captain,  when  the  two  had  retired  br  con- 
sultation into  his  study,  "  we  mtut  go  u[>  at  once — we  muu  make 
OlyiDpui  oonie  home." 

"  John  I  Is  Olympia  your  only  child  ?  I  can't  have  Olympii 
h«r«,  thaft  flat  We  can  lind  some  home  for  her,  but  I  won't  have 
her  here.     It's  about  Gerald,  I  mean — our  chiM." 

"Ofcouree  tie  un'i  marry  an  acuess,  (hat's  clear — unless  she's 
really  a  good  girl,  and  she  saved  his  life,  you  kiK>w." 

"  Saved  hit  Rddlettick.  Those  actresses  know  how  to  act  oA*  the 
stage—and  a  French  Papist  too — a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  I  dare  say. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  Pope  isn't  at  the  l)ottoni  of  this,  some- 
where.  I  shall  speak  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  l.ee.  John,  you  muu 
write  an  angry  letter  to  Gciald.  and  tcU  him  to  come  back-  -and 
mind  1  sec  it  hefore  it  goes." 

"  All  right,  my  dear— to-monow." 

"No— ICMJay." 

By  the  lime  a  reply  t[>  the  angry  letter  arrived  from  Gerak^ 
week  went  by.  Me  wrote  a  mournful  letter  of  ailment,  conbatii 
his  parenU'  objections  one  by  one.  This  time  he  was  too  full  of  hts 
Mis^ricorde  to  say  a  word  about  Olympia  :  and  the  Captain  dared 
not  even  ask  Gerald  for  her  address,  so  watchful  were  ihc  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Westwood,  now  doubly  his  wife  since  her  doubts  lud  been 
removed.  She  was  bringing  him  to  the  point  at  which  he  could  not 
say  his  soul  was  his  own. 

So   the  correspondence   went   on   until    Mr*.  Westwood,    in  tt- 
reading  it,  found  a  sentence  in  the  first  letter  that  suggested  more 
than  it  told.     "Olympia  was  like  a  brick — she  tried  to  make  us  taki 
all  her  money  so  that  you  might  not  object  to  her  waoi  of  fortune; 
but  of  course  that  we  wouldn't  stand." 

It  was  just  like  Olympia,  thought  Mrs.  Westwood — or  rather  ao 
she  fell,  for  to  couple  Olympia's  name  with  anytlilng  but  w>ckednest| 
was  more  than  her  ri-oson  would  allow.     If  Gerald  was  bent  ui: 
manying  this  girl  might  it  not  be  possible  to  gild  the  pill  ?    In 
case   it  might  be  worth  while  to  see.     Olympia's   hand  certain!' 
seemed  to  lie  very  lightly  upon  her  twenty  thouund  pounds  :  and  il 
out  of  sisterly  affection  she  wished  to  give  a  dowry  to  her  brother's 
bride,  who  had  any  right  to  say  her  nay  ? 

So,  about  the  en<l  of  the  third  week,  Mrs.  Westwood  gave  her 
husband  a  last  and  crowning  surprise.  S 

"John,"  she  sa.\d, "we  oMjht  to  go  and  see  after  Olympi*.    It" 
is  a  shame  to  \eave  a  vumixr  ii\A  \*i.t;  <&ax\i^  Vaa&nvikmft — ooe 
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would  think  she  vru  not  your  own  child,  afiet  a!t.     I'll  write  to 
Gerald  and  uk  where  she  is,  and  then  we'll  go  up  again." 

"  'I'hank  you,  my  dear !"  said  the  Captain.    "  I'U  write — to-day  I " 


CFiAPTER   VHI. 

fi/tA  Ftiry,~Knd  wtuil  sliall  I  do,  mutci } 
O^vrcM.— Tliou,  the  liniral  fay  of  «ll, 

Thou  3tt  KTeat,  for  thou  4rt  tmill  1 
Pcu-BI(usoia  shail  deck  Ihc  Spring 
Wiih  its  purple  blossom tng : 
Malh  >n>t  Cobweb  weave  Tor  her 
Silver  lobes  of  gossamer  : 
Thou  il»}(  splinter  la  .1  trice 
Moles  (tl  granite,  bcigit  of  ice — 
Thou  ihall  make  Kinj;  Winter  ipeed — 
For  thy  name  it  Mpstakd-sbeo. 

Olvmcia  need  not  have  run  away  from  the  mere  sight  of  her  master, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  ogre  who  had  come  to  devour  her.  He  certainly 
was  not  going  to  recognise  her  in  the  presence  of  such  company  as 
that  in  which  he  found  her  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  thrown  into 
a  far  greater  stale  of  confusion  and  embarrassment  than  she.  He  had 
mure  tlian  half  expected  to  find  her  in  Charles  Seaward )  but  to  find 
her  thus,  was  the  same  thing  as  finding  her  without  expectation. 
And  then  his  recognitiot)  by  Firefly,  though  it  would  probabiy  lead 
to  nothing,  was  singularly  out  of  season,  especially  in  the  presence  ol 
A  man  like  the  Major.  It  was  as  though  he  had  accidentally  found 
himself  upon  a  part  of  the  ice  marked  "  danger." 

It  voA  true,  then.  Olympia  had  gone  olf  with  Sullivan.  It  was 
Still  incomprehensible,  but  it  was  not  the  less  true  ;  his  first  instinct 
had  been  right,  after  all.  Well,  it  was  nothing  to  him.  He  had  only 
been  fool  enough  to  love  her,  that  was  all ;  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  very  morning  that  such  an  all  was  the  same  thing  as 
nothing.  If  Olympia  had  overcome  her  panic  so  far  as  to  listen  to 
the  conversation  that  followed  her  flight,  she  would  not  even  have 
heard  tlie  mention  of  her  name.  At  any  other  time  he  might  have 
taken  some  interest  in  Firefly ;  but,  as  things  were,  he  kept  his  recog- 
nition of  Olympia  lo  himself;  hoped  that  Mr.  Seaward  had  not  been 
taken  suddenly  ill ;  left  word,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  he  might  call 
some  other  time,  and  then  look  his  leave,  and  returned  once  more  to 
the  straight  hard  road,  without  interest,  resting  place,  or  goal,  that 
henceforward  lay  before  hi'in.  Some  met^.  ot  \«ss  wa^wX-j  \wjnMi, 
might  have^ivea  a  thought  lo  the  dowry  \iia.t  V\e  W6.  *«o«ww««ti 
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nmsidering  the  hands  into  which  it  bud  no  doubl  Eillen.  He  did 
not.  He  had  bestowed  it  origiiutly  u  ^  outwsrd  and  viiible  ngi 
of  the  jMymeoc  of  a  debt  of  pardon,  and  to  regret  his  blunder  wotiU 
be  to  Torgct  tlie  one  dream  of  happiness  tliat  he  bad  kiiown  since  he 
was  young.  He  might,  a  lew  months  back,  have  fancied  that  be 
regretted  his  gift ;  but  lie  waa  now  a  second  hfidas,  who  begged  of 
Fortune  spiritual  bread,  and  she  gave  liim  gold.  There  waa  eren 
some  cynical  Miisfaction  in  watching  the  scramble  for  such  rubtjoh 
among  the  hawks  and  crows.  It  might  almost  be  worth  while  to 
return  to  his  old  gaming  haunls  to  let  them  scramble  for  the  rest,  lad 
amuse  himself  with  tlicir  battling. 

He  did  not,  however.  He  returned  to  his  easel  Erotn  sheer  force 
of  habit,  and  asked  himself  every  day  why  he  did  not  carry  out  bii 
fancy  of  leaving  London.  Possibly,  since  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
now  the  same  to  tiim,  he  found  it  impossible  to  give  the  prefcrenu 
to  any  one  point  of  the  compass  over  the  others.  But  it  may  be 
that  where  his  heart  was,  there  his  body  remained  also— he  could  not 
un-love  at  will.     Aiid  so  the  weeks  )>asscd  on  with  him. 

He  never  saw  Lord  ^Vcndale  now.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  be 
never  saw  anybody  at  alL  His  studio  hod  never  been  a  gatheriag 
place  for  friends  and  companions  ;  but  at  last  even  he,  in  hts  self- 
imposed  solitude,  began  to  think  ih-it  the  unaccustomed  absence  ot 
visitors  on  business  was  stnnge.  Traders  in  art  had  always  been  as 
numerous  tn  his  studio  as  artists  had  been  rare ;  and  among  art 
patrons  he  had  a  Urge  ciientele.  At  last  he  ceased  even  to  receive 
letters  ;  and  then  a  whole  week  passed  without  a  knock  at  his  door. 
He  took  little  heed,  but  he  missed  the  habit  of  being  interrupted,  and 
found  that  occasional  speech  with  a  fellow  creature  is  not  so  easily 
dispensed  with  as  those  who  try,  without  success,  to  avoid  their  kind 
arc  apt  to  suppose. 

So  once  more  he  was  driven  to  fall  back  upon  mankind  in  the 
as  a  substitute  for  the  companionship  of  men.     Every  day  he  left 
studio  to  mix  with  the  outer  crowd,  not  as  a  relaxation,  but  as  a 
necessity.     One  afternoon  he  met  his  old  acqiiaintarKc  who  had 
been  wont  to  salute  him  by  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
This  time  he  saluted  him  with  a  broad  stare :  he  cut  Forsyth  dcatU 
and  passed  on.  V 

The  cut  might  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  acddent,  though  it 
was  not  likely.  But  he  soon  afterwards  met  another  well-knowa 
painter,  and  tbcn  a  lai%«  purchaser  of  his  own  jiicintes  :  and  both 
passed  him  by.  TKcnVw  ^''^^'^  \wi^  ^\e  ■,  \\ -wax  \tft>;pia»fate  thai  hit 
brand  of  felony  s\\OM\d  \^a.Me  \K;caTOe\cisW«.  wv  V\i  Vw.<S«i«»i!i,«ii.^ 
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no  mere  slander  could  he  submit  tamely.  He  broke  his  solitude  by 
appealing  in  a  certain  wc;l!-known  iiainten'  hautit  that  he  had  not 
visited  for  many  years ;  and  not  a  nun  ihcrc  look  any  more  notice 
of  his  presence  than  if  he  had  been  an  invisible  phantom. 

He  look  the  buU  by  the  horns,  and  went  straight  up  to  the  man  of 
highest  standing  present. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  not  to  see  that  I  am  not  welcome  here,"  he 
said.     "  1  insist  on  knowing  at  once  what  all  this  means." 

"  I  should  think  you  know  best,  Mr.  Franeit,"  laid  the  Other,  and 
continued  hii  conversation  a.s  if  it  had  not  been  inlerriipicd. 

FoRtyih,  still  bound  to  hide  his  innocence  as  if  it  had  been  guilt, 
Icfl  the  room  without  a  word,  He  could  blame  no  man  for  refusing  to 
associate  wiih  one  who  liad  confessed  himself  to  be  a  felon.  He 
went  home  and  wrote  to  Lord  Wendale,  to  let  him  know  that  his 
generous  kindness  had  failed.  He  had  not  to  wail  many  hours 
for  the  reply. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Forsyth,"  wrote  the  Earl,  "lam  indeed  deeply  grieved 
iliat  your  ideniiiy  has  become  known — I  know  not  how.  1  can  only 
assure  you  that  it  has  been  through  no  instrumentality  of  mine.  It 
is  ctcnr  that  1  can  do  nothing  for  you  now.  Public  opinion  is  too 
strong,  even  for  me.  1  am  wrong,  tliough — ^I  can  do  something  for 
you.  I  can  give  you  good  advice,  and  the  means  of  following  it. 
You  must  leave  EngUind,  and  you  will  of  course  change  your  name 
again.  I  fear  you  will  have  to  abandon  your  profession,  as  you  will 
lose  the  prestige  of  your  present  name,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you 
have  been  lending  to  work  yourself  out  for  some  little  time.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  England  is  no  place  for  you.  1  am,  how- 
ever, always  your  friend,  and  I  will  with  much  pleasure  place  to  your 
credit  at  my  banker's  a  suflicient  sum  to  keep  you  in  ease  and  com- 
fort for  the  rest  of  your  days.  1  would  see  you,  but  am  unhappily 
obliged  to  go  out  of  town,  and  start  in  less  than  an  hour.  Believe 
me  to  be.  with  the  best  good  will  to  asdst  you  in  every  way  in  my 
power,  yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Wendalk, 

"  P.S.— You  will  understand  that  my  whole  pon-er  to  assist  you 
depends  on  your  going  abroad.  If  my  advice  is  not  Uken  I  should 
not  be  justified  in  helping  you  to  ruin  yourself  by  fighting  against  Uie 
contemptible,  but  inviucible,  prejudices  of  mankind" 

He  let  the  letter  fall  from  his  hands.     "  And  this  is  the  man,"  he 
exclaimed,  "for  whom  I  am  bearing  all '.    WcU,  IttwsX^W.VitvscwA 
MJde  by  revenge." 
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So  he  mole : 

"  My  Loki>, — I  will  lake  ycur  advice,  but  not  yotir  assisanee. 
You  arc  quite  right — I  am  too  worn  out  to  light,  and  I  yield.  I  mil 
go  abroad. 

"John  Frahcis." 

And  so  would  ha\-c  ended  the  story  of  the  lost  Ixxtl  Cilmont— 
perhaps  or  Olympia  loo — had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  mouse  who, 
in  the  Inlls  of  the  Plioenix  Theatre,  was  called  Firefly. 

It  was  no  coincidence,  xuch  as  b  met  with  evcty  day  upon  (he 
stage  and  every  hour  off  it,  that  brought  FireOy  to  Forsyth's  door. 
Since  her  reconciliation  with  Gerald's  sister,  the  ]>oor  girl's  repentance 
for  her  jealous  injustice  knew  no  bounds :  and  what  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  her  blue  eyes,  trained  in  a  wide  school  of,  observation,  were 
singularly  keen.  It  wiis  not  for  nothing,  as  she  well  knew,  that  Forsyth's 
appearance  had  driven  Olympia  away.  She  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  a  silence  on  his  part  so  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  look  ot 
recognition  that  she  had  rcAd  at  once  in  his  eyes  as  well  as  in  tho» 
of  her  6iend.  Hei  own  heart  had,  during  their  very  firji  long  utH 
together,  discovered  that  Olympia  hod  a  romance  as  well  as  she :  and, 
though  she  did  not  admire  such  taste,  it  was  as  clear  to  her  as  noon- 
day that  Forsyth  was  either  its  villain  or  its  hero.  She  never  atgucd 
or  reasoned  or  looked  for  e\-idence :  her  first  thought  was  her  bst 
thought,  and  her  instincts  inspirations.  Of  course  she  told  Genld  "f 
the  adventure,  and  he,  from  her  description,  was  able  to  tell  her  of 
the  intimate  companionship  of  Forsyth  and  Olympia  while  he  had 
been  away.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  girl  tike  Olympia  caring  for  a 
man  like  Forsyth — but,  for  once  in  her  life,  she  thought  him  in  the 
wrong. 

"  They  have  quarrelled,  like  you  and  me,  Gerald.  But  she  loves 
him,  and  everybody  would  love  her — excepting  you  :  and  I  must 
make  her  as  happy  as  me." 

*'  But  what  can  you  do,  darting?    What  an  absurd  idea !" 

"  What  do  you  know  about  other  girls,  1  would  know  ?  Nothing 
at  alL" 

So  she  set  out  on  her  mission  of  nibbling  away  the  net  that  kept 
the  heart  of  Olympia  bound. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Htui  nocked  ma  with  wiiar— I  [liinicil  Tor  ivtn* : 
TlMy  ituTtd  ms  wilh  kiti Jn<m — 1  hiin)^ra>l  for  thine : 
And  now  that  (he  wtnt  aad  (be  wntKl'iing  ate  puU 
It  ii  but  like  winter  comei  summct  at  hsi,. 

I  heed  not— I  h«ve  thee — thy  iujjnl)^t  li  mine, 
Anil  Ihu  ton  uflhe  ilormwioJ  are  twDCIrr  ihAit  wine — 
Whiite'et  be  the  burilcn.  I'll  bear  it  for  (hoc. 
And  the  tboms  of  (by  ahame  be  joy'i  to*e>  for  mei 

During  the  weeks  of  Gerald's  correspondence  with  The  Laurels 
Olyin|)k  had  noL  changed  her  lodging,  and  was  &iill  living  aod 
working  alone.  But  she  was  not  without  huniati  interest  dow. 
Geralfl  ind  l"ircfly  were  as  if  ihey  were  her  children.  She  tried  to 
draw  sad  and  lonely  happiness  from  their  joys  and  unselfish  sorrow 
frotn  their  troubles,  and  she  did  not  wholly  fail.  Her  only  disagree- 
mcni  with  Gerald  now  arose  frotn  her  obstinate  belief  in  Major 
Sullivan.  She  insisted  on  tolerating  his  very  unclean  hands — in  a 
double  sense — for  the  sake  of  what  she  stubbornly  declared  was 
his  heart  of  gold.  "Sure 'tis  only  his  way,"  she  maintained:  "and 
he  bothered  liirasclf  with  a  baby,  and  my  poor  mother  died  in  his 
arms." 

She  was  hard  at  work  one  day,  about  the  middle  of  th«  fourth 
week  from  Mrs.  Weaiwood's  return  to  Grcssford,  when  Firefly  put 
her  golden  head  in  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and  then  ran  away 
without  a  word.  So,  at  least,  she  mu«t  have  Aowz  in  fact,  but, 
io  seeming,  she  had  transformed  herself  from  Olympia's  docile  slave 
into  Olympia's  master.  There  was  something  of  a  witch  about  her, 
after  alL 

Forsyth  was  not  embarrassed  now.  He  was  more  himself  than 
ever — more  than  ever  grave  and  self-restrained.  As  for  Olympia, 
she  had  been  expecting  this  terrible  visit  too  long  to  be  startled 
into  flight  again  :  and  she  was  a  man  and  a  coward  no  more.  She 
nerved  herself  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  yet  felt  almost  glad  thai 
she  was  not  to  begin  her  new  life  without  seeing  him  once  mure. 

"  I  am  come  to  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Westwood,"  said  Forsyth, 
coldly,  but  witlioQl  the  note  of  sarcasm  or  scorn  that  she  feared. 
"One  can  but  judge  from  appearances —all  others  do,  so  why  should 
noti?" 

He  seemed  to  expect  her  to  speak :  but  as  she  was  silent,  he 
went  on. 

"  Yoars  has  been  a  strange  Slorj-.      Wmosl.  is  sviaw^c  as  wivo*. 
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1  am  uhantGd  that  I,  who  ought  to  know  what  judlf;mcDt  from 
appeaRincu  is  worth,  should  have  done  by  you  as  1  have  been  done 
by.  I  meant  never  to  sec  you  agfLin,  and  I  only  come  now — not  as 
myself,  but  as  any  niranger  might  who  wished  to  make  you  listen  to 
rcwon — if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  After  hearing  what  that  girl, 
who  Eccms  to  have  more  sense  in  her  little  finger  than  you  hare  iu 
your  whole  head,  has  told  me,  I  was  forced  to  come,  though  against 
my  will.  She  says  your  cousin  wants  you  to  go  home,  and  you,  with 
your  usual  obsunacy,  will  not  go.    I  say  so,  too — you  must  go  home." 

"  Mr.  Forsyth — ^I — I  never  wanted  you  to  cork  if  you'ld  ratbn 
stay  awajr.     Is  that  all  you've  come  for  'i    Then  I  won't  go  homeL" 

"  We  will  see.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  1  won't,"  said  Olympia,  hci  heart  beating  like  the  dnim 
of  a  rebel  army  driven  to  bay.  "  What  is  it  to  )-ou  what  I  do  or 
what  I  don't  do?"  She  w.is  longing  to  run  away  again,  but  that  was 
impossible  now,  and  she  was  forced  to  stand  to  her  guns. 

"  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Nothing — except  that  every  woman  in  danger 
ought  to  be  someiliing  to  every  man." 

She  sighed,  and  called  upon  anger  to  hide  her  disappointed  sigh. 
"Then  that's  the  same  as  nothing.  I'm  at  home  now,  I'm  not  ia 
danger  that  I  know  of,  and  if  I  was,  I  don't  choose  to  be  someilung 
to  every  man." 

She  was  almost  deliberately  courting  a  scolding,  and  it  came. 

"  Miss  Westwood,"  he  said,  with  more  warmth  in  his  voice,  "  some 
people  would  think  yoii  mad — I  know  you  better  than  anybody, 
better  than  yourself  even,  and  I  know  that  you  are  only  a  slave  of 
impulse,  without  sense  or  wisdom  to  guide  you.     And  so  " ■ 

"  So  you've  come  to  give  mc  what  I  haven't  got  ?  " 

"  Yes.  If  I  can't  be  wise  for  myself  I  can  for  you.  WTiat  do  you 
mean  to  do  in  London,  all  alone  ?  " 

"  I'll  work.  Vou've  Uught  me — and  thatik  you  for  that — and  I've 
begun  well." 

"  Vou  have  painted  a  picture  that  was  bought  by  Lord  Wendale, 
I  know.     We  talked  about  your  painting  long  ago."  i 

"Yes — and  you  said  I'ld  never  be  great,  and  if  I  was  lid  be  ■ 

miserable.     Sure  wasn't  that  why  I " "made  myself  a  man,"  she 

was  going  to  say,  but  instead  of  saying  it,  she  only  blushed  crimsoD. 
"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  great,  and  if  I'm  to  be  miserable  I  am  lo  ■ 
be.     I  only  want  to  work  as  long  as  I  live,   that's  alt,  and  not  to  go    ■ 
back  lo  Aunt  Car'line.     I  could  never  live  in  Gressford  now.     All 
my  spirit's  gone  oul  oi  mt,  anA  ^.\«^\.C»i\\Ivt■wwS*L",^lst  trample  me 
in  pieces." 


Olyntpia. 

"  Good  God,  what  a  child  you  arc !  Is  it  became  you're  afraid  of 
a  scolding  ihat  you  won't  go  home  ?  " 

The  same  train  of  memories  were  called  up  in  both  at  once — they 
were  the  very  words  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  Lykc  Wood  after  she  had 
lost  Gerald,  and  wheri  she  waji  in  yean  a  chit(L 

"  Olympia  1 "  he  went  on,  "  the  very  firei  day  I  ever  saw  you  I  told 
you  to  be  patient  and  brave,  and  all  would  l>c  wdl  II  xnxf  be  a 
long  lime  first— a  very  long  time,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  but  there's 
always  an  end.  Think  how  young  you  arc — are  >-ou  beginning  life 
with  despair  "i    And  all  because  you  have  an  aunt  that  scolds  you  ?  " 

That  was  too  much  to  bear.  If  she  could  only  tell  him  nil,  like  a 
penilcnl  lo  a  confcMor—lhat  for  his  sake  the  air  of  the  wide  world 
had  now  become  the  breath  of  her  life,  and  that  imprisoned  among 
the  narrow  garden  walls  of  Grcssford,  with  or  without  Aunt  Car'line, 
she  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  sii  down  and  rust  into  dreary 
nothingness  until  she  died  !  She  mu&t  live  in  herself  if  she  could  not 
live  in  him,  and  life  with  her  meant  the  full  |)by  of  wann  blood  and 
a  free  cireer  for  the  demon  of  strong  health,  that  will  not  siififerhis 
victims  to  sic  quietly  in  a  chair  and  fold  their  liaiids.  And  then  to 
be  taunted  with  being  afraid  to  go  back  because  of  Aunt  Car'line  t 

"  I  won't  be  laughed  at,"  she  exclaimed  holly,  "  I  won't  be  treated 
unjustly.  If  you  only  knew — but  it's  all  feeling,  and  you  can't  feel 
like  I  will.  Only  I'ld  sooner  die  than  go  back  to  Grcssford.  I've 
always  tried  to  be  meek  and  lo  give  up  everything  to  everybody  just 
like  a  lamb — but  it's  no  good :  nobody  ever  cared  except  for  what 
they  could  get  out  of  me.  Whatever  I  did  was  always  wicked  and 
wrong,  ever  since  I  was  born — I  suppose  1  was  made  different  From 
them,  liven  my  own  father  left  me  to  die  anyhow,  before  I  could 
speak,  my  mother  and  me,  and  now  he's  ashamed  to  own  me.  and 
the  only  friend  I  ever  had  gets  called  liar  and  blackguard  for  his 
pains.  I  don't  mean  Gerald,  poor  boy ;  but  what's  he  ?  So  that's 
why  1  won't  go  home.  If  I'm  wicked  and  the  poor  Major's  wicked 
and  Aunl  Car'line  and  Uncle  John  are  good,  then  I'll  hold  to 
them  that  are  wicked,  and  be  wicked  myself  too.  It's  the  good  that 
are  the  bad.  and  the  bad  that  are  the  good  in  this  world.  I  won't  go 
home  just  because  it  would  be  good  to  go  home,  and  that's  why." 

"  What  wild  talk  is  this  ?  What  is  this  about  youi  mother  t  I 
thought  you  knew  nothing  ot  her." 

"  Ah,  but  I  know  now — 1  had  a  mother  like  the  rest,  aAer  ^ : 
thanks  to  the  poor  Major." 

"Olympia — ^you  Vnoit  more  than  1 — gue^sei'.  ^mji  "j'Yi  vJAto.^ — 
who  was  i(  /eft  her  xo  die  ?" 
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"  Perhaps  youll  axW  wlijr  I  doo't  go  home  whco  I  lell  you  *t«ti 
Uncle  John?" 

"  Captain  Wcstwood  ?  ■■ 

"  He'*  my  Tather,  il  seems — ¥«>rsc  lucJ:,  when  i  tltought  my  om 
&ih<;r  irax  a  brave  man." 

"And  he  know*  it?" 

"  Sure  he's  known  it  all  alonf." 

"  .\iid  why — what  made  him  hide  il  then  ?  " 

Sht  iihru(;i;(;d  ))Ct  ^houlder^    "  Sure  he's  like  wliat  you  called 
held  be  afraid  of  a  scolding  from  Aunt  Car'Iine." 

"  And  who  told  you  all  this  ? " 

"  'Twas  the  poor  Major.  'Twas  he  found  me  and  bmugbt  me 
home  :  'twas  he  picked  us  up,  my  mother  and  mc,  at  a  battle  called 
Canbobo."  She  was  proud  of  Caiabobo :  it  wm  a  diatinctioD  to 
have  taken  part  in  a  real  battle,  though  only  as  a  diUd  ia 
aims. 

"  She  died  at  Carabobo  ?    Good  God,  and  I  was  lhe»  !" 

"  What— you  were  there  ?  " 

"  To  think  I  must  have  been  so  near — that  I  might  perhaps  have 
saved  her  and  you  loo—that  I  might  have  found  her,  aflvi  all,  if  only 
to  have  shielded  her —  And  it  was  with  Captain  Westwood  that 
she  went  away?" 

"You  knew  my  mother— oh,  tell  me" 

"  Knew  her?  I  loved  her,  that's  all  I  was  to  have  been  mamed 
to  her —  You  remember  our  talk  about  that  lace  ?  Il  nas  hers : 
and  it  was  then  I  knew  whose  child  you  were.  And  now  you  know, 
perhaps,  why  I — I  took  so  much  interest  in  you  :  why  I,  who  meant 
never  to  sec  you  agaio,  could  not  leave  England  without  trying  to 
help  her  child." 

"  You  were  to  marry  my  mother  ?    Sure  you  can't  be  so  old — why 

you'ld  have  been  my  father  instead  of  Uncle  John,     But  oh  " ■ 

She  left  her  sentence  without  an  end  :  she  was  already  out  of  coac^t 
with  her  father,  and  now  she  was  falling  out  of  conceit  with  her  new- 
found mother  too.  She  would  not  have  run  away  Irom  Forsyth  lo 
marry  Uncle  John. 

"  Think  that  I  am  your  father,  Olympia — it  is  what  I  once  wanted 
to  be.  You  will  trust  my  advice  now — promise  mc  you  will  go 
home,  let  me  think  you  are  safe,  with  your  real  father,  before  I  say 
good-bye." 

"Were  you  vety  fond  of  ray  mother?"  The  new-found  mother 
seemed  even  less  \ova\)\e  \!t\D.x\  Xh^otc. 

"  1  worshipped  Vict— 'bnV  \x.  'was  ivo^  \a  "^^  •**■  V^^V*  **  ■» 
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wetl.  Now,  promise  me  you  will  go  home.  If  ever  you  &re  in 
utiuble  "^^- 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  mc  to  go  home  !  Vou  are  my  real  father— let  mc 
stay  with  you  1" 

"  0!>Tiipia  1    With  mc  ?    Don't  talk  so  madly." 

"Sure,  'tis  not  mad  at  all  I'll  think  Hwaa  you  manied  my 
mother,  and  I'll  be  a  daughter  to  you  and  be  as  good  to  you  and  a.t 
good  in  all  n-ayx  as  the  d;iy's  long.  But  oh,  I  can't  be  good  atone— 
and  rid  be  alone  with  any  one  but  you — the  poor  Major  Un'l  you. 
Ill  help  you  too — I  can  paint,  and  I'll  Icam  everything  and  let  you 
scold  mc  as  much  as  you  tike,  so  that  we  can  go  on  together  like  in 
the  old  days.  Why  wouldn't  we?  You  used  to  care  about  being 
with  mc,  and  if  I'll  be  as  good  a$  you  want  me,  why  won't 
you  now  ?" 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  Olympia."  He  turned 
very  pale— there  was  something  in  her  words  that  made  him  tremble. 
'■  Vou  slull  be  my  daughter — far  away— but  " 

"  I  hale  But  1  Why  far  away  ?  I'm  not  going  back — and  I  won't 
mind  where  else  I  go." 

"  But  I'm  going  Heaven  knows  where — to  America,  perhaps — ^to 
Africa — to  India" 

"  Africa — India?  Do  you  mean  that's  why  you  can't  let  me  go 
loo— only  because  it's  ao  far  away  ?    As  if  the  world  wasn't  all  one  to 
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"  Can't  you  understand  ?  Don't  you  know  there  ts  but  one  way 
you  can  go  with  me  ?" 

"  How  ?  Mayn't  I  choose  what  father  I  please  ?  Don't  you  want 
ine?" 

"  It  would  be  too  heavenly  a  consolation,  God  knows." 

"Then  why  mayn't  I  go?" 

"  Because— because  you  would  have  to  go  as  my  wife,  Olympia — 
that  is  why." 

Again  the  crimson  glow  covered  her.  She  had  been  so  rapidly 
carried  on  by  the  current  that  in  her  headlong  course  she  had  almost 
managed  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  before  she  was  aware. 

He  saw  the  flush,  and  fell  in  one  moment  the  temptation  of  all 
that  lie  had  dreamed  and  yet  might  gain.  He  knew  that  he  had 
but  to  open  his  arms  to  clasp  to  his  heart  the  supreme  consolation 
for  all  he  had  suffered,  and  more.  Why  should  he  carry  on  the 
battle  any  longer?  Or,  rather,  what  but  a  stock  or  a  stone  could 
refuse  to  yield  ?  Self-conquest  would  only  [irove  now  a  coni.em.'jvAi'v'c 
tnum;>b  over  a  fieart  of  ice  that  was  not  w(«\,\v  >.\\c  toxw^ew&'fe-    ^ft 
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knew  that  he  could  not  marry  her,  but  the  word  or  love  ma  botmd 
to  come. 

"  UlympM — 1  love  you  1  It  u  because  I  loved  you  thai  1  dwed 
not  come," 

"  Ah  :"*  she  cried,  in  a  joyful  whisper,  "  you  don't  scorn  me- 

n't  bate  me.  Oh,  (hat's  what  1  was  wanting  you  to  say  some  diy 
before  I  died,  and  now  "■ — — 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,  lerribly,  with  all  my  bcatt  and  >oul  I  It  would 
be  heaven  upon  earth  to  ask  you  to  come  to  hk — but,  oh  ray 
dearest,  how  an  I  say  it  now  ?  I  cannot  aik  you  to  be  the  wife  of 
one  whom  the  world  knows  as  a  felon — a  for){«— a  convict,  who  ha* 
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been  found  out,  and  can  only  ask  you  to  share  his  shame  I" 

"  You  ?    You  a — whatever  you  arc  you're  cver)'thing  that's 
and  KTcat,  and  if  you  were  all  that,  'tis  nothing  to  me.     They  call 
poor  Major  a  blackguard.    'Tis  the  way  of  all  the  Uncle  Johns  and 
Aunt  Or'lincs.     I  don't  as'«  other  people  for  leave  to  love  who  I 
like,  and  I  won't  be  ashamed  niywr  shame.     If  you're  hunted  down 
you'll  want  mc  ail  the  more— there,  don't  tell  mc  another  word 
you'll  never  be  able  to  gel  me  lo  leave  you  now." 

"  Olympia  I    Can  you  indeed  love  mc  like  that— you  who  are 
young   and   so  beautiful,   and  I   who  am — what  1  am  ?     I    should 
be  more  than  mad— thank  God ! — to  throw  this  away.     But  I  did  not 
say  I  am  what  I  told  you— do  you  think  I  would  ever  have  d. 
look  in  your  eyes  if  what  they  say  of  me  were  true  ?     But  the  si 
for  you  will  be  the  same." 

"  Of  course  it  isot  true.  Oh,  it  will  be  glorious  to  be  the  wife  i 
an  innocent  man  that  nobody  believes  in  but  me !  Itll  be  betti 
than  being  a  queen^and  think  of  the  glory  when  the  truth 
to  be  known  ! " 

"  It  will  never  be  known." 

"  But  I'll  have  it  known.     Ill  work  and  work  till  everybody  knon 
you  as  well  as  me." 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart.  "  This  is  God's  gift."  he  said  in  a  low- 
voice,  "  and  God's  gift  I  dare  not  refuse,  come  what  may."  And 
thought— ^for  he  could  not  lay  aside  the  habit  of  so  many  years—"  I' 
do  no  wrong  lo  some  possible  man  by  giving  him  a  mother  who  wiHj 
make  him  brave  and  true  instead  of  an  earldom — much  good  that  hat 
been  to  my  nephew  or  me.  Olympta,  wc  will  begin  this  new  life  of 
ours  under  a  new  name,  where  men  and  women  arc  trained  to  love 
honour  and  to  scom  honours.  Vou  are  my  youth  now :  and  we  wiQ 
begin  the  wor\A  agaW 

"  Why  under   a.  nc-*  tuxacl     \lotC\  -joa  >5>»A  ■««,  wa.  io  be 
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ashamed  of  yours?     Ill  go   where  you  like,  but  we  won't  run 
away." 

"  It  is  not  because  I  am  ashamed  or  mine  that  I  must  not  leave  it 
hcrcartct  to  be  a  badge  of  shame.  You  arc  to  be  my  wife  now,  and 
you  must  know  all — if  I  can  dare  tell  it  you.  Ulyinpia — in  maaying 
me  you  must  be  put  to  a  terrible  tcsl~you  must  choose  between 
being  thu  wife  of  a  miui  whom  the  world  scora.t  becau.te  he  has  tried 
to  be  true  to  himself,  and  one  whom  ilie  world  honours  bcuiuse  for 
your  sake  he  commits  an  injury  that  his  whole  hfe  has  been  spent  in 
striving  to  avoid.  It  may  be  that  my  life  has  been  one  long  mistake — 
though  I  think  not — but  I  cannot  bring  myself,  even  for  your  sake,  to 
be  false  to  it,  whatever  it  has  been.  Right  or  wrong,  what  I  thought 
to  be  right  does  not  cease  to  be  right  because  I  love  you.  But  iliat 
must  be  for  you  to  decide  now." 

"Sure  I'll  try  to  decide  right,  if  you'll  tell  rac — I'll  never  ask  you 
to  do  what  you  think  is  wrong  for  mc." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that— but  I  doubt :  you  are  a  woman,  and— I  have 
but  to  ;>ay  one  word  to  make  you  the  Countess  of  U'endalc" 

"  Oh,  for  shame '. "  she  said,  almost  recoiling  from  him.  "  Is  that 
loving  mc  lo  think  I'ld  even  choose  between  Lord  Wcndalc  and  you  ? 
Why  I  said  '  No '  to  him  for  Gerald— and  if  I  did  that,  would  I  look 
at  him  now  ?  Why  I  used  to  hate  you  because  I  thought  you  were 
in  a  plot  with  Aunt  Car'line  to  get  me  for  bim." 
"Oiympia— I  am  the  Earl  of  Wendalc." 
"You?" 

"Yes — I,  You  have  heard  of  the  Lord  Calmont — that  is  our 
second  title — who  went  abroad,  and  never  returned  ?  He  was  lost  in 
dietnland :  and  when  he  came  back  II  was  to  lind  others  in  tlie 
place  which  his  own  folly  gave  him  no  right  to  claim.  He  thought  il 
a  sin  to  ruin  the  hopes  and  careers  of  others  in  order  to  seltishly  take 
back  what  he  had  thrown  away.  Not  that  the  sacrifice  was  hard— 
witliout  his  dream  the  earldom  was  as  little  to  him  then  as  it  would 
now  be  without  you.  He  had  become  degraded,  in  body  and  soul. 
He  became  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler— you  see  I  tell  you  all. 
At  Ust^you  will  guess  how  and  why— he  signed  his  real  name 
instead  of  the  name  he  bore:  He  had  to  choose  now  between 
letting  his  degradation  be  the  cause  of  others'  injury  and  giving  up  his 
good  name — and  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  wrong  oihere  by 
his  rights,  how  could  he  now  allow  himself  to  profit  by  his  own  evil  f 
I  «n  that  Lurd  Calmont,  now  Lord  Wendale :  and  1  have  to 
choose  now — you  have  to  choose — between  becoming  the  wife 
of  a  reputed  /"don,  and  becoming  vhe  wUc  ot  wa.  YaiV     \  -sskiW. 
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now  be  ID  your  hinds, 
live***- — 

She  was  startlctl,  tnit  not  mrprUed— the  skiea  had  already  fallen 
long  ago.  She  hesiuiied,  thcmgh  not  fnitn  the  reasons  he  supposed 
The  vision  of  glory  that  had  once  before  tempted  her  to  be  Uk  to 
one  whom  she  did  not  love,  had  faded  away  for  ever,  and  could  not 
return.  From  the  hands  that  she  did  love  she  had  already  received 
her  crown. 

"*.'\nd  you  would  never  liave  asked  me  ihc  question  but  for  my 
mice?"  she  asked  niddeoly. 

"  Never.     It  is  only  for  you. 

"Yoii'ld  be  content  if  I  say  I  won't  be  a  countess?  You'll  be 
content  if  I'm  prouder  of  you  than  if  you  were  a  king  ?  "  m 

"Content?    Do  you  mean  what  you  &ay?    I  should  be  roo<re  ihaim 
coDtent — I  should  be  happy  I    Thank  God  that  1  can  even  think 
that  word ! " 

"Then  I'll  «»y  what  Cora  said  to  Gerald — lid  sooner  yould  give  m 
mc  up  than  buy  me.  You  shan't  make  me  dearer  than  your  owflfl 
good  name."  " 

"Once  more,  thank  God.  Olympia  I  I  once  laughed  at  you  for 
being  a  heroine,  but  I  have  a  hctoine  now." 

"And  I've  a  hero,"  said  Olympia,  proudly.     "Ixx  Lord  Wi 
keep  all  he's  got,  and  I'll  have  you." 

1'alk  of  the  devil.  Lord  Wendale,  as  the  young  man  must  still  be 
called,  was  only  a  man,  but  he  appeared.  He  had  found  leisure  to 
think  of  Otymj>ia'5  eyes  again,  and  there  was  no  reason  that  the  dud 
he  had  fought  for  her,  though  in  one  sense  it  had  proved  ^fiatrt, 
should  be  wholly  thrown  away.  It  may  be  supjHMed  how  pleased  he 
was  to  find  Forsyth  there  when  he  had  naturally  expected  to  find  )i» 
new  prgli^k  alone.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  did  not  feel 
wholly  at  case 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  safTron  dawn  most  swidly  grows  to  grey, 

And  unto  lears  the  laugh  oX  moming  skin ; 
From  iluubt  dolli  ever  dawn  Ihe  brighlnt  clay — 

From  mist  Ihe  ac>on  ofHcaveo't  undoudcd  eyck 

Mrs.  Westwood,  as  we  have  seen,  had  now  come  to  hate  her  sti 
daughter  with  a  hatred  that  out-stejipcd  her  powers  of  reason.     Sh«J 
would  have  cut  off  her  own  right  hand  if  by  so  doing  she  could  hav 
cnisiied  out  ot  cxisVetict  ft\e  v\tjm  \Va,\.  »a  *Uc  persuaded  herself,  the  ' 
coldness  of  het  owti  bosum  Wi 'Nan&ti.    ^-ix  ■^ok,  t«(.^A.Ts«A.N 
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herself  to  hale  her  step-daughter's  fonunc,  afler  which  she  still 
liankercd,  founding  her  hopes  of  squeezing  a  few  mouthftiLi  from  ii 
ii|>on  the  passage  in  Gerald's  tetter,  which  she  had  now  rend  and 
Tc-rentl  a  hundred  times.  Afler  all  Gerald  had  a  moral  right  to 
at  least  a  jiart  of  it,  if  not  lo  the  whole,  seeing  that  it  was  given 
to  Olyntpia  in  anticipation  uiid  111  considemlion  of  her  inarriagc 
with  him.  Mrs,  Westwood  was  quite  as  conscientious  as  Lord 
\V'endaIc  himself  could  be,  and  never  acted  except  on  the  best 
printiptes. 

Gemid  was  only  too  ready  to  send  them  Olyrapia's  address,  and 
they  came,  after  sending  their  son  a  complete  and  definite  refiiseil  lo 
accept  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  Miss  Mi.t^ricordc  Drouzil. 
His  mother  showed  her  usual  diplojnatic  skill  in  combining  her  refusal 
with  the  threat  that  he  tnu.it  choose  between  the  girl  and  his  future 
share  of  her  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  au  assurance  that  she  never 
broke  her  word.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  should,  in  general, 
be  spared  ;  but  it  muit  for  once  be  called  upon  10  bear  the  strain  of 
realising  the  eflcct  of  such  a  threat  u]iou  so  foolish  a  young  man, 
who  still  fancied  that  hit  mother  meant  all  she  said,  and  that,  by 
disobeying  her  iu  this  iiisUnce,  he  was  doing  Jipr  a  service  against 
ber  will.  She  wished  him  to  he  happy  and  to  marry  well,  and  what 
cl.ie  was  he  going  lo  do? 

But  lliis  has  little  to  do  with  the  motive  of  his  molhcrs  journey. 
She  and  her  husband  once  more  foimd  themselves  in  town,  furnished 
with  Olympia's  address.  The  Captain  had  not  been  so  happy  for 
years.  His  conscience  was  clear,  his  back  was  freed  from  its  burden, 
he  should  recover  Olympia,  his  wife  seemed  reconciled  to  circum- 
stances, and  they  would  ail  live  a  happy  and  united  family  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.     He  w.is  a  sanguine  man. 

It  was  of  countc  necessary  to  lake  Olympia  by  surprise,  lest  so 
wild  a  bird  should  take  wing  and  fly  away  again.  Mrs.  Westwood, 
who  knew  little  of  London,  was  considerably  impressed  by  the  back- 
way*  that  led  them  to  Monsieur  Drouiil's  door.  Without  any  reason 
she  had  e\olved  some  indistinct  fancy  that  Olympia  was  living  in 
luxury,  npon  the  proceeds  of  her  dowry,  and  ivas  a  littie  surprised 
when  she  arrived  at  number  fourteen.  Jane,  who  had  no  doubt 
received  her  orders  from  Gerald,  made  no  scruple  about  admitting 
them  ;  and  they  went  upstairs,  Mrs.  Westwood  holding  up  her 
skirts  and  her  nose. 

They  entered  Olympia's  studio,  will-  lut  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
foiwd  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  ie     : 

Suuiding  in  front  of  a  large  eaacV  .,ai  V.oii "S^ taiaia^'oi. «ar^^s£^ 
V01..XJII.,  K.S.  1874.  ^1- 
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and  tow-voiced  convereatioD  with  01yini>ia.  Seated  stolidly  in  a  Ivgc 
srm-c}isir  by  the  empty  fire-pUce  vos  Major  Sullivan.  Leaning 
ilirough  the  n-indow,  with  his  back  to  all,  mu  Foreyth  the  PainKr. 
Had  Mrs.  Westwood  been  of  a  figiintivc  turn  of  mind,  she  would 
have  thought  of  those  street  coUections  of  naturally  hostile  animals 
called  Kai>i>y  Families,  in  which  the  terrier  lies  down  with  lite  ni 
and  the  rat  with  the  canary.  mk 

Rut  ihe  hsd  cnont^h  to  do  to  put  her  nund  in  order,  and  Uiat  in  a^ 
moment's  time.  There  was  that  agreeable  man  the  Major,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Olynipia  nnd  u-as  now  in  her  room,  who  had  tnded 
on  her  husband's  stupidity,  and  had  made  out  thai  I-'orsyth  was  a 
convict — or  was  it  an  earl  ?  There  was  Forsyth,  who  m^ht  be  a 
lord,  but  was  certainly  a  forger.  There,  of  course,  was  OlyiajiJa'— 
and  there,  finally,  vrss  the  undoubted  Earl— there  was  no  doubt  abon 
him,  except  about  what  he  could  he  saying  to  Olympia.  Surely  i)ie 
inieguidcd  young  nobleman  was  not  thinking  still  of  such  a  girl? 
Still,  the  ICarl  was  the  I-^arl.  Morally  keeping  her  slcirts  from  the 
(oiMiUt,  she  went  straight  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  curtsied  giacc- 
fully  to  Lord  Wendale,  and  put  her  arm  rouod  the  waist  of  her  step- 
daughter. 

"  Olympia,  my  dear ! "  M 

"  (jood  morning.  Aunt  Car'line  1 "  " 

••  My  dear  !  Is  that  the  way  you  meet  'me  after  giving  everybody 
such  a  turn?  Don't  you  see  your — uncle,  my  dear?  This  is  as 
unexpected  pleasure,  my  lord.  1  didn't  know  you  knew  anything 
about  our  poor  girl  here,  or,  of  course,  I  should  have  been  eaiy  n 
my  mind.  Olympia,  my  love,  how  could  you  have  had  ilw  heart 
frighten  me  so?  I  came  up  at  once,  I'm  sure,  <]uiie  on  the  wing)  < 
the  wind." 

"Sure,  'twas  very  good  of  you,  Aunt  Carline,"*  she  said,  not 
venturing  to  look  at  her  father,  who  felt  as  shy  of  her  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  her  before,     "  What  have  you  conic  for  ?  " 

"  My  dear !  To  lake  you  home  again,  to  be  sure.     So  i>ul  on  yout  I 
bonnet  at  once — IVe  ever  so  much  to  tcU." 

'"Tis  too  late  for  that.  Aunt  Car'line.     I" 

"  Miss  ^Vestwood  me.ms,"  said  Forsyth  coming  forward,  and] 
looking  curiously  at  the  Captain,  once  his  successful  rival,  now  hi*] 
future  father-in-law,  "  Miss  Westwood  means  what  I  must  tell  jouj 
and  Captain  Westwood— and  I  must  tell  you  now,  since  1  shall  nev 
be  able  to  see  you  again.  I  am  leaving  England  in  a  few  hours,  I] 
hope,"  he  went  on,  vju\\  a  ^atit^  axVotiW^Rikle,  "  and  your  niece 
has  promised  to  go  Wvii\  toc  as  laxs  ■«&«.    \v4vv«w■^■w^p^^»i\««. 
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asked  your  consent,  but  the  deed  is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone. 
or  coune  you  will  understand  wliy  I  a^k  for  no  interview  and  for  do 
countenance  of  tlie  inamajce.  So  far  a«  you  arc  concerned,  all  shall 
end  here.  I  say  this  at  once  because  all  here,  even  Mr.  Sullivan, 
hav<:  a  right  to  know,  and  I  ehall  never  sec  any  of  you,  in  all  likdi- 
hood,  again." 

Lord  VVcndalc  stirtcd — but  he  was  intensely  lelieved.  His  secret 
was  safe  now.  Whatever  might  be  his  uncle's  motive  for  keeping 
silent,  il  was  dearly  strong  enough  to  make  bim  leave  England  rather 
than  betray  it  for  Olympia's  sake — he  had  loat  a  mistress,  but  he  had 
gained  a  guamiiiee  for  the  security  of  his  earldom. 

The  Captain  stared  blankly.    "ByGeorgcI"  be  began,  "why" 

But  Mrs.  Westwood  froic  him  into  silence  with  a  look.  She 
needed  time  for  thought — it  would  be  dcliglitful  to  think  of  Olympia 
as  tlic  wife  of  a  reputed  felon,  but  was  there  not  some  danger  of  her 
becoming  the  wife  of  an  actttal  earl  ?  And  then  what  chance  was 
there  of  ]>ickLng  up  cnimbs  from  her  dowry  ? 

[-Icr  silence  gave  the  Captain  time  to  recover  his  wits  and  his 
tongue. 

"  By  Jo%-e,  there  never  w-as  an  unlucky  devil  in  such  a  mess  as  mc. 
Don't  you  know— by  Jove— yes,  Caroline,  my  dear,  there's  no  help 
for  il  now,  I'm  hanged  if  there  is.  We're  all  right,  you  know,  now. 
I  must  h&ve  some  private  conversation  with  some  of  you,  by  Jove. 
My  lord,  did  my  hoy  Gerald,  that  I'm  proitd  tu  think  you  had  an 
aHHir  with  -he  told  me^ — did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  mc  ?  " 

"  He  asked  me  to  inquire  into  a  most  [Kiinful  subject.  Captain 
Westwood.  Considering  who  is  present  I  think  the  less  you  suy 
about  that  the  better." 

"  Will  your  lordship  give  me  a  private  conversation  ? " 

"  It  is  useless— quite  useless. "  He  felt  iliai  he  might  rely  upon  his 
uncle's  silence  now. 

"  I  beg  you,  my  lord  " 

The  Earl  shook  his  head.  "  Nothingishall  make  me,"  he  sud, 
**  give  additional  evidence  against  the  unfortunate  who  have  done  all 
diey  <^ould  to  retrieve  their  good  names.  It  is  all  over  now,  and  pray, 
Captain  Westwood,  do  not  let  us  ra:ike  bad  worse.  It  is  cruel 
and — and — un philanthropic,  in  the  extreme." 

"Mr,  Forsyth" — floundered  on  the  poor  Captain,  in  spite  of  his 
wile's  dagger-looks,  "just  for  my  satisfaction,  don't  you  know,  and 
my  Ior<l's,  did  you  ever  see  me  before  ?  " 

Forsyth  put  on  his  mask  again.  "  Certainly,  Captain  Westwood — 
at  Crcss/ord  St.  yiary,  almost  every  day." 
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"  Hang  Cres^ord  St.  Mary,  by  Jove  !    Isn't  your  name  Francis?" 

"  Stop  ! "  saiO  I^rd  Wcndalc.     "  l-'or  your  niece's  sake" 

"  I  know,"  said  Olynipia  proudly.  "  Vou  can't  say  anjnhing  I 
don't  know.'' 

"  I  have  the  misfortune  to  !«  name<!  Jolin  Francis,"  said  Fonyii. 

'*  Did  you  ever  know  a  lady  named  Olynipia — Olympia  Saitcbei.  I 
mean,  in  Buenos  Ayrcs?" 

"  Never.    One  Olympia  is  enough  for  mc." 

*' You  weren't  in  South  America?  You  never  knew  Don  Pedto? 
Yoa  never  broiiyhi  letters  from  Corbel  and  French  of  Bristol  ?  Thm 
I've  nude  an  awful  blunder,  tliat's  all — and  it  isn't  likely  you1d  isy 
you  weren't  if  you  were— I'ld  have  swoni  you  n-ere  tlie  devil  if  }«! 
weren't  "• —  ■  j' 

"1  am  Jolin  Francis  the  Forger,  from  \Ve)'poil  Gaol — nolbii^ 
more,"  He  looked  at  Olympia  sadly,  but  firmly,  as  if  to  say,  Thit  is 
hard  for  you,  but  it  must  be  bomc.  "  But  you  will  not  be  disgractd 
by  your  son-in-law.  Lord  A\'cndalc  will  give  mc  a  charactcrf  1  trvst— 
and  then  you  will  hear  of  me,  under  my  tmforlunatc  name,  do  raoit. 
Your  niece  best  knows  whether  she  can  trust  herself  with  roc,"  , 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  she  said,  and  took  his  hand  before  ihera  alL 

"  Then  I  must  say,  Olympia,  I  wonder  at  your  taste  in  lakiiu;  3 
common  prisoner  who's  proud  of  it,  that's  all.    But  iliai's  wful  cotna 
of  having  a  scapegrace  of  a  fa — uncle,  I  mean.     It's  in  the  blood, 
anyhoiv,  and  if  Mr.  Charles  Wcstwood  wrasnt  your  father,  he  oo^     | 
to  be." 

Tlic  Captain  was  one  of  those  slow  men  into  whose  beads  idns 
seldom  penetrate,  but,  when  once  there,  can  scarcely  be  dislodged  it 
all.     He  rciurned  to  the  charge. 

"  I  once  knew  a  mun  at  petty  sessions  accuse  himself  of  commintng 
a  murder  when  he  hndn't  any  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  or  1. 
As  Olympia  belongs  to  me  " 

"  I  answer  you  three  times,  Captain  Weslwood — I  am  John  Francis 
the  Forger,  and  if  you  please,  as  you  said,  to  mistake  ine  for  the 
devil,  I  can  only  say  you  are  wrong," 

"Tlien,  by  the  hundred  thousand  pigs,  I'll  only  say  ye  Uel" 
broke  in  the  Major,  springing  from  the  chair  in  which  he  bad  beeo 
silting  like  a  aiatiie.  "  Och,  the  powers,  to  think  Danny's  been 
chatin'  his  own  little  Molly  Bawn  !  Faith,  I  thought  'twas  diej 
other  Earl  she  was  swate  on,  and  not  the  little  owld  schooUaaslhcT—  ■ 
Och,  c'rainba,  it  I'd  known ! — lid  make  her  a  lady  Countess,  tbe 
darlin',  and  X've")U«sow\i'^w  Vo'C«c'*i\wv%\ftwv— ol\  the  murder  of 
it  inlirely  1     Am\  a  Cowti^e^^  f'i^'v  ■^':<  iM\\^— «»  xtc^x-sSw. 
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luasthcr,  «ny  yc're  not  my  J.oril  Wciidle  if  ye  dare !  And  if  ye  don't, 
I'll  ask  yc  to  have  it  out  in  the  Ijack  yard,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why— the  thundrin'  soft  owld  cahmpccnin'  fool  that  I  am  1 " 

I-ord  Wcndale  started  forward.  "You  arc  mad"  he  began, 
utterly  thrown  off  his  f(uar<!.  Forsyth  saw  the  gesture  and  heard 
the  exclanutioQ — in  that  moment  he  read  his  patroa  through. 

"  Wait  I "  he  cried  out  hastily,  holding  up  his  hand.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Sullivan,  say  no  more.  Lord  Wendale,  we  will 
speak"— 

"  Indeed  yc  won't,  though,  Ye've  made  up  your  minds  to  chate- 
an-do  Molly,  Olympia,  my  little  gurl,  between  yc,  and  it  shan't  be 
done  Yc'rc  my  Lord  Wendlc,  and  mc  Lord  Wendlc  knows  it 
toa  No  talkin'-and-tiniin'  to  do  your  Ki:h:in)in'  in  for  me^  l^ok 
here,  me  lord,  I'm  a  owld  cahmpeenin' fool,  and  I  want  money  as 
bad  a.*  mo»t  of 'm,  and  there's  three  thousand  gone — ^l)ut  I'll  just  ask 
ye  why  yc  gave  me  a  cheque  thcy'l)  have  at  the  bank,  I  c-ihlcutale, 
made  out  to  Major  Dionysius  Soollivan  or  Order,  signed  Wendlc. 
And  there's  me  owld  friend  the  Captain  that  knows  'm,  and  me  that 
knows  "m,  and  Lady  Anne  and  Mrs.  Davies  and  me  owld  friend  Joe, 
and  I'll  split  anyhow —them  may  call  me  a  blagyard  that  hkes,  but 
Molly  'II  be  a  lady  Countess,  and  faith,  I  guess  there's  bigger  blag- 
yards  out  than  me." 

One  tliought  filled  Olympia — ^her  husband's  name  was  being 
cleared.     "Oh,  Danny  !"  she  said,  "  I  always  said  you'd  a  heart  of 

gold:" 

Forsyth  looked  upon  Lord  Wendale  with  unutterable  sorrow  and 
shame.  His  one  wish  was  a  desire  to  cover  his  nephew's  disgrace 
which  h.id  thus  been  dtJigged  out  into  the  light  of  day.  For  a 
long  lime  the  joung  man  stood,  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  with  bowed 
head  and  folded  arms.  For  more  than  an  instant  he  dreamed  of 
doing  bailie  for  rights  that  long  use  had  almost  made  his  own  :  and  Ite 
would  have  fought  for  them  to  the  last  had  he  been  able  to  see  the 
smallest  shadow  of  possible  victory.  But  there  was  none  :  to  fight 
would  only  mean  to  expose  the  treacherous  weapons  with  which  he 
h3<i  tried  to  win.  He  was  fairly  caught  in  his  own  net :  even  he,  good 
and  wise  as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  was  driven  to  suspect  himself 
of  having  made  a  blunder,  and  to  perceive  that  he  had  in  any  case 
done  what  could  not  be  undone.  No  words  can  express  the  remorse 
that  follows  the  sin  of  being  found  out  when  joined  wiili  the  self- 
accusation  of  folly  and  the  weight  of  a  useless  crime.  As  a  man  of 
sense  he  must  anticipate  certain  defeat  by  laying  down  V\U  mtos".  ■as.a. 
proud  gemiemao,  he  must  do  ao  gracctuW^  it  tiq\  ^p.cvw^^'s-   ^'^ 
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taiscd  his  &cc :  and  no  new  comer  could  have  told  that  he  hkd  beta 
moved.  A  CRlmont  wiis  not  going  to  break  down  before  a  Ua 
Weslwood  and  a  Mztjor  SiiUivan. 

"  So  there  goes  an  tjirl's  coronet  and  eighty  thousand  a  year."  St 
(aid  with  bitter  lishlncss.  "  I  suppose,  my  lord — as  it  seeins  that  act 
even  yourscir  can  hide  who  you  are — that  you  think  I  have  been 
behaving  b'ke  a  ttcoundrd.  On  my  word  of  honour  I  never  goctted 
who  you  were  till  a  few  days  ago" 

"  Faiih,  'twas  wct-ks,"  said  the  Major. 

"  And  I  had  good  reasons  for  delay,  as  you  may  suppose  I  ud 
vexed  to  the  heart  that  the  matter  ha-t  been  taken  out  oT  my  luab. 
Why  did  you  conceal  who  you  were  ?  How  was  I  to  believe  thit 
the  tramp  I  found  by  the  way&idc  was  an  uncle  whom  I  had  ncvs 
seen?" 

"  You  cannot  be  more  grieved  than  I,"  said  Forsyth.  "You  ask  me 
why  I  hid  myself— lliat  ts  a  long  stoiy — but  you  were  once  my  frieod 
and  my  benefactor,  Arthur— what  would  you  have  thought  of  me  if  1 
had  injured  you  ?  " 

"  Good  God  !     Was  that  the  cause  ?  " 

"There — say  no  more.  1  know  what  temptation  means, 
would  give  the  world  for  the  power  of  silence  still.  Ikil,  believe  ne, 
you  are  none  the  worse  off  for  being  at  last  the  plain  Arthur  CaJmoni 
you  once  said  you  wished  to  be.  I  was  plain  \\''3ltcr  Forsyth :  and 
I  made  it  a  name  that  was  honoured  by  earls.  I  am  prouder  of  thit 
than  I  shall  ever  be  of  anything  save  the  triie,  brave,  unselfish  love  of 
my  wifo  that  is  to  be,  and  you  will  always  have  the  earldom  at 
your  b;ick  as  if  it  were  your  own.  My  tide  I  cannot  give  up,  but  all 
my  inilueuce  I  can — and  it  is  yours,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  a  hai 
that  you  once  held  out  to  a  pauper  convict  by  the  road-side.  Ci' 
me  the  same  iiand  again." 

Arthur  Calmoni  look  the  Karl  of  Wendale's  band,  and  bowed 
head  once  more. 

Poor  Mrs.  Weslwood  I    Cinderella  had  turned  out  a  pnncess 
all.     But  a  future  Countess,  though  still  Olympia,  was  beyond 
circle  of  her  stings,     After  all,   to  have  a  half  sister  would  be 
great  thing  for  the  girls,  and  for  Gerald  too.     Envy,  hatred, 
malice  are  not  inconsblenl  with  the  most  dcfcreniiai  affection,  as 
world  found  out  long  ago. 

"  Only  to  think  ,'"— she  began.  "  Didn't  I  always  say  that— ah  t 
her  prophecy  wis  interrupted  by  a  scream.  She  had  been  run 
against  and  alraoal  V.nodtei  Ao'^tv  "tei  a.  Vwj,-;.  *^-iEi  hear,  that  had 
somehow  burst  into  \\\<;  Toom,  -s'wV  ^  \«0(.«tt,  \tsv^V»3NesM4.\«wQ.' 
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muzzled  nose.  "  John — do  you  sec  that — for  heaven's  sake  cairy  him 
away — it  will  eat  me,  and  I  shall  die ! " 

"  Oscar — Oscar,  my  precious  darling — ah,  here  yoa  are  at  last ! " 
cried  out  Firefly,  dartmg  into  the  room.  "  Oh  what  a  race  you  have 
given  me !  Gerald,  dear — here  he  is,  the  darlii^ — Mon  Dim, 
Olympia — I  didn't  know" 

The  solitary  Olympia  seemed  to  be  entertainii^  all  London  in  her 
room.  But  she  saw  the  old  gentleman  there,  and  smiled,  as  she 
sheltered  herself  between  her  two  friends. 

"  How  fast  you  run.  Firefly !"  said  a  voice  from  the  stairs.  "  Why, 
mother ! — you  here  ?" 

"  It's  all  over,  Olympia,"  said  Firefly,  full  of  happiness  and 
pride  in  which  all  the  world  must  share.  "  And  it  would  have  gone 
so  well — but  we  tied  up  Oscar  in  the  Mews,  and  we  hadn't  been 
married  a  minute  when  they  told  me  he'd  got  away — he  couldn't 
get  on,  the  poor  darling  child,  without  me,  and  we  couldn't  have  him 
in  the  church,  you  know — he  got  off  through  the  streets  and  we  had 
to  run — you  should  have  seen  the  people,  how  they  got  out  of  his 
way — I'm  out  of  breath  still ! " 

"  Gerald ! "  said  Mrs.  Weslwood  to  her  son,  who  was  standing  on 
thorns,  and  as  red  as  Are,  within  the  door,  "  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Who  is  that  girl  with  the  bear?" 

"  Ifs  my  wife,  mother — we  were  married  this  morning — it's  the 
girl  you  know — ifs  all  for  the  best" 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Olympia.  "  Never  you  mind,  Aunt  Car'line — 
I'm  a  Countess  now,  and  I'll  do  what  I  like  with  everybody  and 
everything.  And  I'll  begin  with  Cora.  You  like  money,  you 
know,  Aunt  Car'line,  and  I'm  sure  she'll  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  And 
Gerald  shall  be  an  Admiral.  And  Carry  and  Julia  and  Molly  '11  all 
have  everything  they  want,  and  more,  and  Danny  '11  be  able  to 
do  without  bones  that  aren't  always  over-clean,  I'm  afraid — and 
Uncle  John  '11  have  money  of  his  own — and  the  church  '11  have  a 
new  organ — and  there  '11  be  none  sorry  and  none  poor— and  " 

"Stop ! "  said  Forsyth.     "  You're  leaving  nothing  for  me  I" 

"  Sure  I  am,  though,  and  for  myself  too— youll  have  me,  and  I'll 
have  you  ! " 

And  so  the  romance  of  Olympia  Westwood  ended,  and  the 
education  of  Olympia,  Countess  of  Wendale,  began. 
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Part  III.— ATROPOS. 

Not  aln-ays  cares  our  triune  Fate 

In  tragic  mood  to  sit  and  spin : 
Not  always  thinks  it  toss  of  state 

To  lift  a  needle  or  a  pic 
Now,  bent  upon  Ionic  woes, 

She  strips  the  plumed  forests  bare. 
And  now  she  idly  plucks  a  rose 

To  set  it  in  a  maiden's  hair. 

And  so — for  once  the  stoiy  is — 

Clotho  a  knotted  tangle  drew 
That  balked  the  wheel  of  Lachesis 

And  Atropos  could  not  undo. 
It  was  but  in  a  village  tale — 

But  one  small  knot  Che  temper  tries, 
And  ah,  full  oft  they  sadly  fail, 

Those  sisters  that  we  deem  so  wise  ! 

"  Nay,  'tis  no  use,"  they  sighed  and  said  : 

"  Prepare  the  shears  and  let  it  go. 
If  shame  must  crown  the  honest  head. 

And  thieving  prosper,  be  it  so. 
Our  task  is  o'er— we've  tried  our  best ; 

That  knot  of  foliy  balks  us  still ; 
And  we  must  leave  to  Him  the  rest 

Who  mends  our  blunders  when  He  will," 

Maid  Clotho  took  the  tangled  skein 

Dame  T,.achesis  had  thrown  aside ; 
Then  once,  and  twice,  and  once  again 

Queen  Atropos  her  scissors  plied. 
But  lo,  the  skein  that  stopped  the  wheel 

And  tore  the  hands  that  tried  to  tear. 
No  \e^s  T«as  ■pioci^  a;g3.\t\&^  ^Vi«  steel — 

There  was  orve  ftv^twi.  (A  ■ftraanNx  '^w.t\ 


Olympia. 

And,  if  such  apologue  hath  need 

Of  platiiude  to  prove  it  true, 
Then  for  a  moral  take  and  read 

The  oldest  that  was  ever  new : 
That  Truth  hath  ample  time  to  wait, 

That  Patience  fears  no  shameful  shroud, 
That  Honour  scorns  the  shears  of  Fate, 

And  trusts  the  lining  of  the  cloud. 
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A  Christmas  Dinner  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

^T  was  lasl  Christmas  Day,  ihc  nbtc-dolh  nru  bit]  in  the 
saloon  or  a  mail  steamboat,  and  tlie  place  was  ibc  Baj  al 
Itiicay.  Wc  left  Soutlumpton  at  noon  on  the  >4lh  oT 
Dccumbcr,  1873,  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  titc  Braiils, 
touching  al  Coranna,  Cari!,  and  Uxiwn.  Twelve  houn  before 
embarkation  I  had  do  more  idea  of  spending  Chrattnas  Day  in  the 
Bay  or  Biscay  than  of  sending  up  my  plate  for  roast  beef  at  the 
Nonli  Pole.  In  f^ict,  my  bachelor  friends  without  docacslic  ties  wcie 
inviiod,  and  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  with  them  and  my  «ifc 
and  little  ones  I  intended  to  dine  and  spend  (he  evening  of  the 
twenty-fifth  in  .itrict  accordance  with  tradition  and  national  taste. 

The  reality  was  very  different    "  We  want  >-ou,  Mr.  P ,  U>  gD 

to  I.bbon  and  Madeira,  and  to  do  there  whatever  is  required  to 
ensure  the  speedy  transmission  of  our  coircapondeiice  from  ibc  Gold 
Coast.  The  mail  steamer  Ictvcs  Southampton  lo^norrow  at  iwelre.' 
These  were  my  sttddcn  and  un challengeable  instruaions,  and  thus  it 
was  that  f  found  myself  sitting  down  to  diimcr  in  the  midst  of  the 
liay  of  Biscay  at  five  o'clock  un  tlie  z5th  day  of  bst  December. 

Wc  were  a  melancholy  parly.  Il  was  not  the  roughness  of  the  sea 
or  the  motion  uf  the  ship.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  a  swell  on. 
smooth  as  landsman's  heart  could  desire  were  the  waters  of 
dreaded  four  hundred  miles  of  open  ocean  between  Ushani  and 
Ortegal.  Out  boat  was  as  steady  as  a  castle.  There  was  no  cauK 
of  discomfort  on  l>oaxd.  Indeed  we  should  have  l>een  thankful  fee 
a  lilllc  hardship.  Our  grievance,  !  think,  was  the  delusive  decoration 
of  the  saloon  with  holly,  the  menu  of  roast  turkey,  pUim-p»idding.  and 
mince  pics— the  hollow  mockeries  of  an  old  English  Christmas  din- 
ner at  home— so  well  intended  by  steward  and  cook.  These  tilings 
taunted  us  of  the  unlucky  destiny  which  sent  us  into  tlte  middle  of 
the  lonely  seas  to  spend  our  Christmas  nighL  Tliey  set  us  pJcHiring 
the  dear  family  circles  from  which  wx-  had  mn  away.  \Ve  took  our 
places  one  and  all  without  speaking  a  word.  The  capuin,  at  the 
head  of  the  ublc,  wore  the  pensive  air  of  a  family  nun.  Two 
"exploiters"  \iOUTid  fot  \.V.c  '"arii'\s  Vai  Vna;^  laui^ened  by  hard 
cxpaieuoe,  bui  vW^  *ac  \o\uo\vti,\a  14.  v«Aw-sf»«- »■■**»•  ■»«««s4^ 
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of  sitting  down  to  Chnstmas  dinner  in  the  midst  of  strangers  on 
the  desolate  seas.  Two  engineers  from  Yorkshire,  who  had  been 
cheetfulnein  iiself  till  now,  were  suddenly  mute  as  (islics. 

I  Presently,  when  the  fish,  which  we  liod  just  managed  to  taste,  was 
taken  sway,  and  ihe  turkey  was  being  handed  round,  a  Braiiliaiw 

,     bound  stranger  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  force  a  conversation. 

^ft   "  Thinking  of  the  children,  I  suppose,"  said  he  to  the  caplsin. 

^^   "  Haven't  got  any,"  replied  the  captain,  with  pensive  gravity. 

r        Never  was  a  failure  more  signal.     The  well-meaning  inquirer 

I     gave  it  up,  anil  again  silence  reigned  supreme.     Tliere  was  nothing 

I  to  fix  the  attention  upon  but  the  slight  creaking  of  the  ship  and 
the  swaying  of  the  glass-rack  over  ihc  table.  The  turkey  would 
not  go  down,  for  every  one  of  us  had  a  lump  in  the  throat  less 
digestible  than  anything  tlic  steward  could  give  us. 

When  the  few  words  which  had  been  uttered  had  passed  almost 
out  of  recollection,  and  we  were  all  mentally  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
the  captain  added,  in  the  same  serious  and  scmi-trasicil  air : — 

"  I've  got  some  little  nephews  and  nieces,  though,"  by  wny  of  ex- 
plaining that  he  understood  the  tone  of  mind  of  his  guests,  and  was 
not  altogether  outside  the  range  of  sympathy. 

It  was  just  when  the  plum-pudding  made  its  appcanince.  and  when 
out  young  children  should  have  been  clapping  their  little  bands 
round  our  tables,  that  an  awful  discovery  was  made.  There  were  just 
thirteen  nj  its  at  tf inner  ! 

Doikn  grew  and  deeper  lh«  ulence  and  the  sloom. 
But  the  subject  was  in  a  manner  congenial.  Here  was  dismal 
ground  on  which  we  could  all  meet.  The  capiam  began  to  tell 
stories  of  what  h:id  occuned  within  his  o>vn  experience,  and  what 
his  father  before  him  had  told  of  the  events  associated  wtUi  the 
sitting  dovm  of  that  unlucky  number  at  table,  more  especially  on  a 
great  day  hkc  this  in  the  calendar.  Such  was  the  impression,  1 
honesdy  avow,  of  those  stories  upon  my  mind,  that  when  some 
months  afterwards  I  saw  on  the  London  newspaper  pJacaids 
"  Wreck  of  a  Royal  Muil  Steamer,"  I  found  myself  saying—"  Ah, 
that  niuit  be  our  unlucky  boat."  I  am  glad  to  say  my  prevision 
was  wrong  ;  but  the  lost  vessel  was  one  belonging  to  the  same  house. 
My  own  poor  little  contribution  to  the  melancholy  liatch  of  super- 
stitious recollections  was  derived  from  an  occasion  when  a  dozen  of 
lis  were  ilining  at  an  hotel  at  Bath,  and  a  thirlecnlh  unexpectedly 
arrived — a  gentleman  known  and  much  esteemed  by  the  twelve. 
"  Here  comes  the  victim,"  was  the  rcmart  maA«  as  U\«.  vt.\w<A«»sK 
naa  sat  doKTi— and  witliin  three  moutia  ftvix.  \\\vcwiexc^  -wiaa.  -"sa- 
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dead.     Now,  I  lud  never  heard  tli&t  ih«  la«c  anival  wss  neceuutlr 
ihe  victim,  an<l  I  was  end ca^-oii ring  to  remove  any  jMrticulorly  \KntMA 
.tpplicition  of  the  narrative  l>y  llic  well-worn  .-ugiimeiit  tluii  oul  o(  i 
genera)  company  of  thirteen  middle-ngcd  men  it  was  not  so  ver; 
unlikely  that  one  might  die  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  rrre- 
SjKCtive  or  t)te  magic  potency  of  fatal  numbers  ;  but  somehow  my 
philosoi>h)'  did  not  mend  the  matter.     Af;er  all,  the  idea  was  am 
.absolutely  cxhilaniting  that  the  diancea  might  he  in  favMir  of  at 
least  one  of  thi«  small  |»iity  dying  before  Christmas   Day,  1S74. 
I'ondering  wofully  on  this  poitil,  I  glanced  surreptitiously  towards  the 
seat   which    had   been  occupied  by  the  guest  who  had  been  tlic 
thineenth  to  sit  down  to  this  saloon  dinner— and  the  pbce  was 
vacant.        The     circumstances    of    the    hour    had    been    nearly 
enough  for  every  one  of  us ;  the  story  of  the  ihirtccnih  fmislied  the 
Christmas  dinner  of  1873  for  A/w.     He  lived  three  days  longer,  lo 
III/  certain  knowledjce,  and   1   lru.1t  he  i.s  good  for  a  far  luppid 
dinner  on  the  tn-cnty-fi/th  of  thi.i  present  month;   but  it  must  be 
admitted    that    1)1  c   odds    on    that    niournful    d»y   were    against 
him. 

Dinner  was  over,  but  we  could  not  say  we  had  dined.  The  pud- 
ding had  hecn  t.-isted  for  the  s-nkcof  "the  children,"  but  we  were 
j;lad  when  it  was  M  over.  The  insscngers,  one  by  one,  stunk  away 
almost  unobserved  to  their  berths.  No  one  made  the  attempt  era 
to  appear  cheerful  1  believe  I  could  have  worked  myself  into  1 
something  resembling  placid  enjoyment  of  a  cigar  on  deck  with  lite 
genial  Irish  doctor,  but  just  then,  .-is  he  told  me,  we  were  steammg 
very  near  the  spot  where  the  Loitdan  went  down  ! 

This  w.is  too  much  fur  one  Christmas  day,  and  I  gave  it  up,  and 
went  off  Uke  the  rest  to  my  cabin  to  mix  up  in  drc.ims  the  thirteenili 
arrival  at  dinner,  the  cliildren,  and  the  wreck  of  the  London. 

It  is  astonishing  how  cheerful  we  all  were  next  morning.  We  had 
Rol  over  Christmas  day,  and  had  run  through  the  Hay  and  were 
jjloughing  along  joyfully  at  die  rate  of  twelve  knotit  off  tlic  coast  of 
Spain.  Not  one  of  us  on  board,  I  think,  v,-ou1d  have  exchanged 
jilaces  on  that  Boxing  Day  with  those  dyspeptic  friends  at  home 
whose  too  cheerful  spirits  had  so  haiinicd  us  the  day  before.  \Vc 
were  braced  up  and  renewed  for  the  business,  full  of  interest  and 
novelty,  that  lay  before  most  of  us.  But  if  the  fates  will  let  me  eat 
my  Christmju  dinner  at  home  in  tliis  current  December  I  eipcct 
some  sort  of  recompense  in  double  merriment  for  that  mekuicholy 
dinner  hour  in  ihc  B^v  ot  liKsca.'j  otv  *vi  wjttw^-ftfth  of  Oecembcr, 
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^F-  BY  THE  KNIGHT  OF  INNISHOWEN. 

"IR.  BAYLE  BERNARD'S  Life  of  Sainutl  Lover  cu- 
ries me  back  to  those  almost  for]golten  dnys.  The 
u-orUt  dill  not  know  till  he  died  thut  the  author  of 
"  Handy  Andy"  had  been  a  political  satirist.  Tlicrc 
were  two  or  three  of  us  who  remembered  the  fact,  and  when  Lover 
liad  gone  from  among  us,  and  no  h-irm  could  come  to  bim  from  the 
revelation  of  tlie  secret  which  he  and  his  veteran  &iends  of  llie 
DiiMIti  Comet  Ctub  had  kept  so  well,  I  (old  the  story  in  the  pages 
of  Ttmplt  Jiar*  of  his  remarkable  etchings  in  the  "Parson's  Horn 
Book,"  never  (ill  then  a.isociated  with  his  name.  For  Lover  was  a 
young  miniature' painter  of  rare  excellence  in  those  early  days  of  his 
career,  and  his  sitters  were  the  leading  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Bayle  Ucraard  has  quoted  my  account  of  the  "  Horn  Book  "  and  of 
Lover's  mar^'ellous  illustrations ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  that 
would  have  interested  the  readers  of  that  part  of  his  life,  if  his  biogra- 
pher had  been  one  of  us,  full  of  recollections  of  [he  Battle  of  the 
Tithes  and  the  Dublin  satirists  of  forty  years  ago,  and  if  he  could 
have  had  before  him,  as  I  have  at  this  moment,  some  of  those 
exquisite  caricatures  that  formed  so  strong  an  element  in  the  book. 
Mr.  Bernard,  deriving  his  information  mainly,  I  think,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, from  my  sketch  in  TtmpU  Bar,  speaks  of  the  "  I  lorn  Book  " 
a»  "a  bold  and  unsparing  satire  on  the  tithe  system  of  the  Irish 
Established  Church,  edited  and  partly  written  by  Thomas  Brown,  a 
Wesleyan  fanner  and  miller  from  the  Queen's  County,  whose  nam  de 
^uHu  was  '  Jonathan  Buckthorn,'  and  who  was  also  called  the  '  Irish 
Cobbctt,*  aided  by  some  young  barristers,  htlkraieurs,  and  member* 
of  I'arliamcnt.  Tlic  impression  caused  by  this  work  may  be  jiartly 
judged  by  the  fact  that  it  subjected  sonic  of  its  contributors  to 
Crown  prosecutions ;  and  the  excitement  thus  produced,  it  is  allow- 
able to  infer,  lud  something  to  do  with  hastening,  if  not  occasioning, 
the  jiolitic  measure  of  Lord  Stanley."  This  was  the  famous  Act  of 
Parliament  which  exempted  the  tenants  of  Irish  land  after  the  ist 
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November,  1833.  from  further  payinenl  of  tithe,  removing  the  burthen' 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  Uuidlords.  Beyond  iiuestion  tlic  "Horn  Book" 
helped  to  TAisc  the  political  storm  in  IrcUnd  which,  {Kknially  appeaited 
hy  the  Irish  Church  Acts  of  1831  aad  1833,  broke  forth  again 
.ifler  many  years,  and  was  pacified  at  last  by  the  revolulioniry  wand 
of  the  great  Piospcro  of  1S69. 

For  brevity  sutice,  before  I  go  further,  I  will  qnoic  here  from  Bf 
sketch  of  iS&S  a  passage  relating  to  the  "  Horn  Book"  which  Mr. 
Bernard  ha*  incorporated  in  the  biography  : — 

ThUextinordioiuylicok,  which  haila  ercater  cimibiion  ibaa  any  worit  cm 
puUnhcd  In  Iicknd,  uid  wUch  crcMed  a  greater  icnMlion  lh*n  bad  b««ii  ksMi 
lincc  Ilia  dayi  of  Swift,  wu  illuntisted  with  eicliinen  at  the  BHMt  exqvirilcly 
hnmoroiu  cluiacict  (rum  llic  liaa J  of  tsiniatl  I^orcr.  \'»iiMt  w«tc  tbe  pens  IkU 
nqiplied  the  liloature.  but  hii  atone  wrrv  Ihi  itlustntiont.  What  frailt  B«t- 
nhaxar  (cuts  or  loam  and  fiihn— it  comuncti ;  what  fuhing  in  (he  ie«  o(  (ca : 
what  (tecplcchaKs  for  the  Klitrc  Cup :  what  SaLuiic  thoodnc  exeurwmi  (lie 
•nelricAl  [lonlon  nin>te!li:d  on  Pnnon't  nnd  CoJcrii]|^*i  ■•Dcvil't  Walls"),  tn 
which  the  icreat  enrmy  o(  mankind,  with  hu  ilo{;  Ccrlxruv  f/mA  vtjiix  I)  vA 
(Jown  and  tuKgcil  qiiscopal  tpmc )  Sinoe  lloeatlh  ikttchcd  Churchill  «s  a  b«w, 
drracd  la  c*i>unii;ili>,  witli  a  i>ot  '■X  potter  in  oiw  hand  and  a  clay  pipe  in  iIk 
other,  Ihoa  lurtly  nncr  was  such  audacious  caricotnitng  ef  ecd«ia>lic*.  I  (ortct 
how  many  «dition«  vf  the  "  Horn  Book  "  were  published,  but  tlie  Bnt  went  ^U 
veventl  ihouiandt.  al  liTe  shillinei  a  cnpy.  I.over't  share  in  tbe  matter  wm  vAf 
eonfided  to  a  few :  but  Ihcy  kept  \\\%  tccrct  well,  othcrwite  hk  bwJam  at  a 
miniature  p.ilntcr  might  lixit  becu  -.criouily  impeded.  In  aflcT  yean,  •«  he 
Hiiicil  ill  the  crowds  anil  buttle  of  X^ondon  life,  this  political  escapade  was  teUani 
spoken  of,  if  not  altogether  forgotten. 

Those  were  days  of  extreinc  public  wcdtemait  The  air  was 
charged  on  both  sides  of  St.  Ctiorge's  Channel  with  political  elec- 
tricity. Ou  the  one  side  Birmingham  Unions  and  Bristol  Riots,  the 
fiery  meetings  at  ihc  Crown  and  Anchor  and  the  fights  and  tiiumphi 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  on  the  other,  the  Repeal  Agitation  10  full 
chonis,  the  Ldnster  and  Bar  Declarations,  the  potilical  duels  in  the 
Phrenix  I'ark  and  elsewhere  round  Dublin,  the  Monster  Meeting;s, 
the  Ministerial  Coercion  Acts,  the  Viceregal  Proclamations,  sod  the 
war  of  the  tithes  in  which  the  blood  of  Roman  Catholic  £umers 
and  peasants  was  shed— those  tithes  whicli  parochial  rectors,  with 
their  tithe  proctors  and  armed  police,  gathered  in  at  the  point  rf 
the  bayonet.  Those  were  the  days,  too,  when  the  IVcnch  Revolutioii 
of  July  stirred  up  from  its  depths  the  spirit  of  popular  disconieot 
throughout  these  islands. 

The  C;ilho\ic  Ematic\^a,\^oTi  No.  ot  \Si'^,  after  the  most  magni- 
^ccDt  promises  and  exYieaA^OT\s,\iaA'aM-'¥^«si\iKxA.\xw.p^iSi&Mi,   Ti 
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the  suffering  masses  or  the  Irish  people  it  brought  no  material  relief 
from  oppressive  landlords  and  low-priced  la1)our.  The  populuJ 
miseries  and  discontent  were  heightened,  moreover,  by  paittal  fuiJuresi 
or  the  potato  crop,  and  myriads  were  Id^  withotit  food  or  the  means 
of  nbtainii^  it.  Then  arose  the  cry  for  a  native  Parliament,  which 
O'Connelt  declared  was  ihc  only  panacea  ibr  the  ills  of  Ireland.  "  If 
the  Union,"  said  Mr.  Shcil,  '*  is  not  repealed  within  two  years,  I  am 
determined  that  I  will  jiay  neither  rent,  tiiUe,  nor  taxes.  They  may 
distrain  my  j^ooda,  but  who  will  buy  ?" 

Throughout  many  dixtricls,  especially  of  Lcinfiter,  the  Roman 
Catholic  fannera  refused  to  pay  tilhct,  allowing  their  com  and  caltlc  to 
be  distrained,  for  which,  except  in  mrc  intunccs,  no  native  purchasers 
could  be  ^i3\mA  ;  and  ihc^c  tfvliit  ofima  had  to  be  sent  10  Livcrpo61| 
and  Bristol,  where  such  an  amount  of  linglish  sym|atliy  was  evincedl 
in  behalf  of  the  liUic  marlyrs  who  followed  ihcra  thai  the  ^eatest 
difliadty  was  experienced  in  celling  them.  In  Ireland  those  who 
dared  to  puicliase  at  the  aucliomi  of  cattle  »iid  farm  [iroduce  dis- 
trained for  tithe  were  generally  massacred  by  the  peasantry.  In 
Westmeallv  alone  were  pcrjielratcd  in  one  year  over  a  score  of  those 
dreadful  murders  under  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 

In  the  midst  of  thii  bitter  and  wide-spread  discontent  tlie 
"  Horn  Book"  appeared  in  Dublin,  and  was  followed  shortly  after- 
\  mrds  by  the  Comet  weekly  newspaper.  Tlic  foimer  declared  fierce 
vrar  a^nsi  the  Esiablislicd  Church  ;  the  latter,  whilst  supporting  Ihe^ 
Kunc  cause,  advocated  also  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Reform, 
Irish  Poor  Laws,  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  Repeat  of  the 
Unioa 

The  first  of  these  starthng  publications  professed  to  be  issued  by 
the  "  Political  Tract  Society,"  which  changed  its  name  into  that  of 
the  "Comet  Literary-  Club,"  with  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
first  number  of  the  weekly  newspu.per. 

The  Comet  Club  numbered  not  mote  than  about  a  score  of  the 
patriot  satirists  of  young  IJubUn.  They  were  a  very  youthful  band. 
With  Uirec  exceptions  dicy  were  under  fivc-and- twenty  years  of  age, 
and  some  were  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen.  John  Sheehan 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Comets,  and  he  held  the  position  of  second 

or  sub-editor.    J.  ffC and  H.  N.  J were  about  one  or  two 

.-ind  twenty.  The  former,  one  of  the  first  Irish  statists  now  living, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Doctor  Madden,  published  the  "  Green 
Book  "  and  the  "  History  of  the  Irish  Brigade  "  in  afler  years,  and 
the  latter  an  excellent  mcUical  translation  of  the  "Odes  of  Hocicc." 
T.  Keaedy.  who  wrote  under  the  sigoatare  ol "  0"N\.w<iC  ■*'»^  ''** 
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the  Kime  l^^.  Robert  Kdox,  who  aflcnraTds  ediled  thr  Loadon 
Morning  UeraU,  and  Sterling  Coyne,  who  aUo  held  a  high  potitioo 
on  our  mctropoliiin  jires*  and  produced  a  nutnt>er  of  mcceafcl 
dramas,  were  not  over  three<ind-t«-ent]r.  Mauriue  O'Connell  niglx 
have  been  from  four  to  five  nnd  twenty.  Broirne.  the  chief  editor, 
was  about  rorijr-fivc.  Lover,  whose  birth  his  biographer  states  to 
have  taken  pbce  the  year  before  the  Irish  Rebellion,  would  hare 
been  about  hvc  to  §ix  and  thirty.  l>ominick  Ronayiie,  a  barrister  cj 
the  Monster  Circuit  and  member  for  a  southern  lx>rough,  vho6<; 
poetic  satires  on  i)ublic  abitiics  and  characters  identified  therewiiii, 
under  tlic  signature  of  "  Figaro  in  Dublin,''  were  in  many  instaottl 
superior  to  Churchill  or  Gifford,  was  x  inlddle^cd  man.  He  ns 
one  of  the  handsomest  sjiccimens  I  have  ever  known  of  the  dut 
Celtic  race  which  abounds  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  He  never  nude 
much  way  at  the  bar  or  in  Parliament.  Me  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  j^enik-nianly  man  in  society,  but  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing on  his  leifs,  or  he  was  too  fastidious  to  utter  anything  tn  {Kiblic 
which  had  not  been  well  thought  over.  He  had  a  nunrdlous 
acquaintance  with  and  accurate  recoUectton  of  the  satiric  poets, 
ancient  and  modem.  Like  niost  of  the  Munster  scholars,  espedallT 
those  who  had  been  coached  by  Dr.  Magiii's  father  at  his  Vinous 
Cork  Academy,  for  the  Dublin  University,  he  lud  the  satires  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  he  could  repeat  byhcMt 
whole  pages  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  the  "Rosciad,"'  and  the  "  Baviad 
George  Dunbar— wow/  i/c  plume  "  Nebula  " — the  most  sparkling  and 
chissic  writer  of  English  prose  in  any  publication  of  his  lime  b 
cither  coimtty,  was  about  three-and-tvrcnty.  He  liad  previously  a 
distinguished  career  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  an  orij^Dal 
and  elevated  thinker,  especially  on  art,  on  which  subject  he  carried 
on  an  interesting  controversy  with  George  Muivancy.  senior,  ihc 
father  of  the  present  popular  secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
His  impassioned  critique  on  Taglioni's  hrst  night  on  the  Dublin 
stage  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  read  it  witli  such  delight 
at  ihe  time,  and  will  be  found  preserved  carefully  to  this  day  in  many 
a  Dublin  lady's  scrap-book.  Clarence  Mangan,  who  signed  his  own 
initials  to  his  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  began  his  erratic  literary 
career  in  the  Comet,  to  which  he  gave  the  first  of  his  "l.«sfleB 
from  tlie  German  Oak  "  long  before  he  contribute<l  to  the  Dui/m 
Unh'ersity  Magmint  or  to  the  literature  of  the  Young  Irelanders. 
He  was  one  of  the  Comet's  nierr>'  youngsters.  Of  the  twelve  names 
above-nieniioned,  tivc  ■«eT«TiQ\<i5,\atv\s(aliJsft«tM<nie  litieral  school, 
namely,  Uvowne,  Vovcx,  V-tvo-c,  Co>(Tve,  «&  \wjt&iw— -Jwi 
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ttoned  joined  the  Saint  Simoniann  In  Paris  tii  after  j^ars — six  vcre 

Roman  Catholics :  Ronaynt,  Maurice  O'Connel!,  J.  O'C ,  H.  N. 

J ,  Kenedy,  and  Shcchan.     Siangan's  letigion  was  undcmnnstra- 

live  and  doubtful  As  he  used  to  say  himself  in  those  days,  it  would 
1m  ihe  foulest  judicial  muidcr  next  to  that  of  Socrates  to  make  him 
drinic  of  (he  poisoned  cup  for  an  over  zealous  love  or  hatred  of  any 
of  the  ChuTclies.  Poor  fellow  I  there  was  a  pleasant  eup,  lilled  not 
with  hemlock  juice  but  the  beverage  of  hi*  country,  to  which  he  wa.i 
over-panial  ttiroughout  life,  which,  as  tn  poor  Magin's  and  many 
another  gifted  Irishman's  case,  carried  him  off  at  last.  He  wound  up, 
Iiowever,  like  a  true  Celt,  dying  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  good  Catholic 
ac  well,  according  10  the  account  which  his  friends  have  given  of  his 
dissolution. 

Of  these  dozen  contributors  to  the  "Horn  Book  "and  Ci/iaei 
as  well  as  to  tlic  "  Valentine  Post  Bag,"  a  waggish  and  wiity  duo- 
decimo of  amatory  epistles  in  verse  to  sad  from  a  number  of  the 

Dublin  m.ngnaies,  but  three  are  now  alive — }.  O'C ,  H.  N.  J , 

and  S  her  tun. 

Il  was  announced  in  the  original  programme  ihal  the  sinews  of 
war,  the  artillery  of  reason,  and  a  whole  ride  brigade  of  wit  would  be 
brought  to  bear  against  the  great  scandal  of  the  age.  Another 
pregnant  announcement  had  it  that  the  new  political  luminary's 
cottstimiional  principles  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Exautiner 
(then  edited  by  Albany  Fonblanque) ;  tn  buoyancy  and  spirit  it  would 
rival  the  Age,  and  in  national  humour  it  would,  like  Paddy  McKcw's 
llaxk  of  whi.iky,  sfeak  for  Uself.  "Measures  not  men"  was  an 
nnti<iti9tcd  principle  laughed  at.  "  How  come  at  Co^ar's  crime  and 
not  dismember  Ca:sar,"  &c  The  younger  nicmbcrs,  whilst  professing 
lo  be  an>Thing  but  bullies  or  fire-eaters,  let  it  be  known  that  they 
<:ould  finger  a  hair-trijjgcr  as  well  as  a.  pen,  and  that  if  tmfairly  put 
upon  by  the  fiery  champions  of  .\sccndcncy  they  would  acconi- 
ntodaie  them.  This  exjilanation  was  intended  for  Trinity  College 
gentlemen /« //d/K/u/iV/^r/',  who  threatened  once  or  twice  to  pull 
down  the  publishing  office,  which  was  almost  at  their  gate.  From 
this  state  of  things  it  can  be  easily  conceived  that  if  the  Conut  &(\ 
not  with  the  first  whisk  nf  its  tail  set  lire  to  the  I.iffey,  it  raise(i 
tittoughout  Dublin  and  the  Irish  counties  generally — the  Celtic 
mind  being  just  as  readily  ignitablc  as  the  "  low  of  IsUinism  " — a 
great  moral  conflagration. 

The  "sinews  of  war"  for  the  literary  enterprise  whicli  was  destined 

to  challenge  the  attention  of  every  parly  in  Iceland,  and  to  ^nx 

don-D  u;Jon  Jt  the  utmost  severities  of  \VicNN\v\%t>«oSy««^-«wf»» 
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plied  t>x  a  Romut  Catholic  distiller  (wm  maoy  ycais  dead)  of  one  of 
the  Leinster  Cotintics,  and  by  a  youDg  Protestant  gentleman,  still  livb;;. 
a  Justice  of  the  I'cacc  uf  another  county.  The  Utter  )uu  a  <Ut- 
tinguiihcd  academic  career  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  bcca 
Just  called  to  the  Irish  bar — a  jiTofcssion,  howevci,  which  be  ncvci 
followed,  having  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  as  veil  as  an  aDcesl»l 
uste  fur  field  sports  and  the  general  pursuits  of  a  country  gcntlcnun. 
The  foRner,  although  a  gentlemanly  educated  man,  and  a  very  ■ffx.A 
s]>eakcr,  never  mingled  in  the  literary  contests  of  his  time,  and  kcpi 
so  much  aloof  from  the  political  ones  tliai  he  refused  mote  than  ocxc 
lo  be  put  forward  for  the  representation  of  his  county.  The  latter, 
besides  contributing  in  purse  towards  the  publication  of  the  "  Horn 
Book,"  was  the  aullior  of  two  of  its  best  chapters,  the  titles  of  whirh 
were  "The  Devil's  Shooting  Excursion'*  and  "The  Fate  of  tlic 
Frog."  Lover's  illustration  to  the  former  was  his  chef  ^teuvre,  and, 
looking  at  it  in  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  the  crime  Jt  !a  erinu  cf 
the  work.  In  the  racy  skcldi — very  few  copies  of  which,  I  suspect, 
arc  still  in  ewtcnce — the  "  enemy  of  mankind  "  was  seen  out  with  hii 
dog  and  hiit  gtin  on  hi^  manor,  in  all  the  pride  and  circumstance  of 
his  sporting  panoply.  Old  Ccrbcnis  had  just  come  lo  a  set,  hii 
three  most  intelligent  countenances  looking  as  perfectly  cahn  and 
confident  as  if  the  monster  had  been  brought  up  to  the  business  all 
his  life,  A  canonically  arrayed  personage  rises  up  on  high  with  the 
grace  and  celerity  of  a  phcssanL  Just  as  he  reaches  his  altitude  and, 
turns  to  fly  fortt-ard,  mitie  horizuntalised  and  lan-n-sleeve  winjs  out' 
spread,  the  fowler  fiend  brings  his  double  "Joe  Mantod"  up  tO  " 
present  "  nnd  blazes  at  his  game  effectually.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  cool  business-like  ease  of  the  infernal  sportsman ;  and,  when  yoQ 
have  looked  and  laughed— as  malignant  human  nature,  for  the  mott 
part,  laughs  in  such  cases~~and  when  you  ihink  you  have  seen  all, 
you  look  again,  and  discover  a  plump  black-stockinged  leg  peeping 
out  from  the  mouth  of  the  game  b.ig,  which  tells  that  this  is  not  the 
first  shot  tliat  has  been  taken,  nor  the  first  head  of  game  that  lias 
been  brought  down, 

"  The  Devil's  Excursion "  opens  smoothly  and  tiuielly 
following  a  well-known  classic  model : — 

Thu  month  was  Koiicrnber,  the  moniinK  fiac; 
Tile  clock  liad  just  siruck  lia!f-p.ul  nine ; 
The  Devil  had  swaUoweii  his  colToe  and  tOMt 
By  ills  puloui  (ire,  and  was  reading  the  Au/. 
"A.  laie  n\!m\\\it'. "  \\cttwd.    "  Ho,  Bir  dog;  MkI 

Tot  tlw  UA  \^M  dsLi^Y^t^iccii  ■}«(&»&  \iwi 


< 


ed  leg  peeping 
t  this  is  not  the 
f  game  that  lias^ 

quietly   enougli^fl 
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Wrilin)'  IrtUnd'i  history — in  butleiqnc ; 
A  hrte  fot  Calcmfl  •  to  brini;  on  (be  itAge, 
And  the  deuce  a  better  he's  had  for  an  aec." 

Forth  go  the  interesting  pair,  the  fowler  fiend  sqiiibbing  his  double 
Joe  ^a  he  commence*  hi*  excursion,  which  emits  a  Mh-ety  chime ; 
but  the  poet  will  not  ,tell  in  what  furnace  the  shot  w^s  nicltetl,  nor 
whence  the  powder  came : — 

Awjiy  thm  he  wallcvd  ■down  his  Turn, 
Hl»  tail  lik*  t,  lady's  train  over  hit  arm. 
Hi*  pin  on  his  ihoiildcr,  hi*  bag  by  hii  tide, 
And  Cdbcru*  <atting  in  (Imc-hended  pride ! 

"  What  a  Ml !  to  bo ! "    To  north,  wc«t.  and  etitt. 
Pointed  at  once  the  vcll-tnined  bolt. 

Up  Start  from  the  stubble  a  plump  and  re&pectable-looking  trio,  but 
as  sluggish  on  the  wtn^  as  "  ilictr  <:out.itu  the  crows."     Bang !  bang 
a  i>air  come  down,  are  letricvcd  and  bagged,  and  the  third  wends 
on  hij  soUtar)-  way  :— 

Six  l^hops  nest  he  mecti  In  ■  bevy, 
Alt  ratllint:  aXanz  in  iminp  to  levet, 
And  at  they  i.uiiiiiRi^ly  jclicmed  in  paits, 
How  CAch  viit.  II)  lin^^ich  tliuic  hi:i  own  nSain, 
H«  came  u|)  and  fired  on  them  unavrares ! 

Picking  up  a  brace  and  reloatling  as  he  follows  up  Ihc  Others, 
■■bang"  he  goes  again,  and  wings  another.  Then,  very  well  saii.tfied 
with  his  morning's  sport  ao  far,  he  next  falls  in  wilh  the  Diwcnicre, 
who  are  too  many  for  him,  and  dodge  him  successfully : — 

Rdoadfd  he  leaves  thul  field  and  corns 

"In  search"  (ache  sayi)  •' ot  daintier  crutnbt" 

^^^^^B  To  a  lure  wild  pasture  on  which  he  finds 

^^^^^^1  A  flock  of  Diuentcr«  speaking  iheit  minds. 

^^^^^H  Quoth  he,  "  I  must  talk  willi  these  cicdltnt  friends 

^^^^^H  or  (he  public  weal,  and — their  jirivatc  cinls. 

^^^^^B  ffonc  on  tlicir  rifhU  [ht^y'll  let  encroach, 

^^^^^^B  But  stretch  thdr  long  necks  at  my  approach  i 

^^^^^^B  Wary  and  cunning  they  we  me  and  fly  ;— 

^^^^^f  See  there,  they're^  uff,  aye,  up  in  the  iky, 

^^^r  Where  I  don't  (hinl;  I'd  reach  ihem  quilc  so  high!" 

^^H  And  swift  through  the  clhec  their  phalanx  whirled ; 

^^B  For  they  were  not  weighed  down  t^  the  girti  of  this  world ! 

rrheir 
I    '  •Th< 


I 


Their  wearied  and  baiHed  pursuer  kaves  tlitm  in  order  to  attend 


*Th«  well-known  raaDigti  of  the  Dublin  TnealIeB^)&,'«YntMi^^&'^-»Gj^nD'. 
ttcretary  to  Cbarlet  Kcan. 

"til 
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to   "a  monstrous  King-fisher   Primate"  which  has  just  flown  up 
from  the  rushes  hard  by : — 

Pontificals  fluUernl  about  him  loose 

Like  wind-shaken  fealhen  around  a  COOM  ; 

Bui  a  bullet  a(  gold  he  got  through  the  head. 

With  on  aim  so  true  that  he  tumbled  dead,    - 

And  ihe  King-fislier  Primate  wasanerhts  roll 

Baeged,  PantijUalibus,  mitre,  and  all ! 

The  poem  closed  with  a  very  few  lioes  more ;  and  if  some  may 
think  it  was  time  it  should,  they  must  not  forget  that  there  were 
righteous  people  then  wJio  thought  it  time  that  the  scandal  which 
suggested  the  pasquinade  had  ceased  also.  The  Bishop  of  Dert)' 
enjoyed  j£i8,ooo  a  year,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  ;£i3,ooo ;  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  and  Dublin;  ^1^15,000,  the  Bishop  of  Rapho;, 
^11,000;  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam  and  Cashel,  and  the  Bishop  ot 
Clogher,  /"lOjOoo  a  year  each.  The  other  members  of  the  Irish 
episcopal  order  had  seven,  eight,  or  nine  thousand  each.  Two  only 
were  as  low  as  five  thousand  each.  Our  English  Parliament  of  those 
days  thought  to  patch  up  the  national  quarrel  between  Ireland  and 
her  Church,  and  to  blirit  the  weapons  of  the  Dublin  political 
satirists,  if  not  disarm  thum  altogether,  by  reducing  these  enormous 
incomes  after  the  death  of  the  then  holders;  and  great  was  tho 
indignation  of  Whigs  and  Tories  alike  at  the  ungrateful  and  even 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  Irish  Tithes  and  Temporalitikjs 
Reform  Acts  were  received  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irisli  people. 

The  second  poem  of  the  same  author  is  shorter,  and  I  will  tran- 
scribe it  without  curtailment,  premising  that  frogs  are  not  less  plen- 
tiful in  Ireland  than  in  England,  St.  Patrick's  crusade  against  Hiber- 
nian reptiles  notwithstanding : — 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  FROG. 

A  VISION  OF  JBDGilENT. 

I  once  stood  in  dream  by  a  gay  river's  side. 
And  was  gazing  melhought  on  the  w::ndcring  tide  ; 
As  sparkling  it  rushed  thro'  the  fresh  Jlay  flowers— 
The  soft  "  callow  young"  of  the  April  showers, 
That  up  thro'  the  reeds  rear  their  rich  yellow  throats, 
To  drink  the  clear  stream,  as  by  them  it  floats ; 
And  I  felt  that  all  nature  was  bounding  with  pleasure. 
Whilst  I,  too,  partook  of  that  heavenly  treasure, 
A  heart,  light  as  air,  which,  elastic  with  joy, 
Knew  no  cankering  care  nor'unworlliy  alloy  ! 

And  bcho\Al  a^  1  mjv^kA  o'et  \\i\*''3t»i>JS'i.wi«wt, 
A  fragment.  o(  TLan\i  tWi  vti  ©1^4.  oti\"to  ^cctv-, — 
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A  KkI  of  rich  rnilurt — came  uitinf;  sliinj; — 
Boni«  tM  fnta  toaiv  baak,  where  the  cuticm  wu  itron^  i 
It  «w  dcclc'd  oul  ivilh  daiiin  antt  hyncliithn  blue. 
And  bud*  fiom  iu  botom  drank  up  ihc  cool  Jev, 
And  ihe  mou  uad  tbe  lichen  and  biicbct)  wcr«  iheto, 
WhUit  (9Cb  Hllle  bUd*  wore  its  holidax  gcir : 
A  ray  or  toft  light  ihona  around  a«  it  iwam. 
Ami  Mich  iccmcil  to  uy.  "Oh  how  hippy  I  am!" 
Yo :  1  Ihoucbl  in  my  loul.  if  the  Anti  ind  (he  fice* 
Of  that  Iilc  be  aaX  enUcful,  Ihcy'tc  Imdjt  to  pleatc. 
But  lo  !  what  pt3\  monster  nppean  on  tlml  turf  i 
}tc  utt  In  the  centre,  and  scowls  o'er  the  lurf- 

'Ti(  a  FsLoG  bloateil — twollen  nnd  hideoui  with  bile ! 

Can  ail  Ovbsgkown  Toad,  then,  be  Lord  of  that  Isle  ? 

Ah !  'til  true.— And  a  ttnlh  billi  from  Ania  and  fiom  Bce<, 

Of  their  honey  and  store,  he's  pemiilied  to  icixe ! 

The  Ant*  in  a  pnjnion  «  ax  licice,  and  complain  : 

And  Ihe  Bees  ate  ouliageot-s : — Imt  all  is  in  vain ; 

The  Toad  has  a  chann  thai  diugs  their  smaQ  witi. 

And  bows  down  ilicir  mind*  to  the  cjulh  where  he  kit* ; 

Cnnluted  vtlh  iliii  ulru^,  which  they  don'l  anderntanJi 

They  look  on,  whilit  he  rakes  up  the  tenth  of  their  land. 

And  ransacks  the  l>csl  of  their  stores  and  their  hives, 

W  hich  "  urtiirug/;fd  "  they'll  dcfciut  at  the  cott  of  ilicir  lira ! 

But  hold,'— do  I  5ee?— and  "Down  rcbeU — down  dog!" 
Do  1  hear  in  hoarse  voice  from  the  PatkiarcH  Fkoo  ! 
Ah!  j-es;  for  hii  "aA/W*"  are  up  in  amy, 
Wbilit  the  overgrown  wretch  turns  pale  with  dismay ; 
lie  totters  ; — he  falls : — hii  old  <l'«S  bo"!e'3  bmke : 
And  is  found  to  contain  nought  but  funciii  and  imokc. 
Ml*  body,  cailiuncled,  and  •polled  and  pied 
Wilh  "  impure  increase,"  Ihey  roU  off  lo  the  lide. 
And  hurl  the  base  burden,  with  echoes  of  glee. 
To  be  swept  lo  the  gulphs  of  some  boUomlesi  sea  '. 

Then  I  heard  thdrloud  thouts,  an>l  beheld  nn  thai  Iile 

Once  more  Jr.v's  Iij;hi  lauuh,  and  I'kiivvi-.aiTV'.s  unile ; 

And  1  ".iw  (be  glad  Insects  utstiniLiTi.-  to  laisc 

Their  voicct  in  son^  of  "  Ihaolisi^iviii;'  and  praiac," 

That  the"  uabch  ovtkkuini)"  hid  leitored  ihcm  thaii  v^t. 

And  lurn'd  all  their  mystified  daikness  to  light. 

Here  Ihe  joy  of  the  I'lgmies  rose  lood  o'er  the  stream, 

So  that  (lanini*  I  woke,  and  "  behold  !  'lwa»  ne  dnam  !" 

Thfi  second,  I  think,  in  order  of  merit  o(  Lover's  ctcbings  on  steel 
in  the  "  Horn  IJook  "  was  "The  Siamese  Twins  "  in  ihe  character  of 
Church  and  Stale,  in  which  one  of  the  interesting  youths  has  his 
head  sumiountci!  by  a  crown  and  ihc  other  by  a  mitre.  The  ««t 
nccfing  bond  of' flesh  was  labelled"  lAW ."     t»s«  \\v«i  iaOT«-»i '^■^s«. 
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exhibition  was  written  "  For  a  limited  period,  the  wottdcr&l  phtoo- 
meooit  of  the  Siamese  Twms ;"  and  underneath  the  picture  appears 
the  well  known  opinion  of  Abemethy,  "  The  conneuon  b  unnatuial; 
I  say  it  may  be  cut"  The  sketch  represents  the  great  surgeon, 
scalpellum  in  hand,  on  the  point  of  operating,  and  the  Twins  in  an 
attitude  of  fright  and  deprecation.  The  lines  which  accompany  the 
sketch  bear  the  stamp  of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing ;  and  i  think  1 
am  safe  in  attributing  them  to  the  same  authorship.     The  poem 

opens  thus  1 — 

From  Sum  late,  is  all  roUa  know. 
There  came  a  vtxj  monstroiu  show ; 
Two  bodies  joined  in  one  were  seen, 
Wilh  callous  ligature  between : 
Bat  few  have  heard  the  sober  truth. 
The  histoiy  of  thetr  biith  and  youth. 

The  poet  recounts  how  their  sire  was  "  one  Haiiy  King  "  (Henij 
VIII.),  who  conducted  his  affairs  very  defiantly,  although  "wilh 
great  iciat,"  and  amongst  other  iiregularities 

With  his  Parish  Priest  he  lived  in  strife. 
And  to  flout  him  look  a  second  wife. 

•  •  •  •  a 

He  was  a  burly  portly  fellow, 

And  she  a  belle,  though  somewhat  yellmr. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Amok  Nuhui  ; 

Though  by  it  how  indeed  she'd  come,  1 

Cannot  well  say : — Palm-itch  they  name  her 

In  England.    Now  the  Lady  Seymour, 

His  lawful  wife,  was  at  this  crisis — 

liut  what  care  Kings  for  vulgar  vices  J 

They  don't  indeed,  nor  does  it  raatler  ;  — 

The  scandal  made  a  monstroDS  clatter. 

And  in  due  lime  produced  its  fruits — 

A  Prodigy  !  "mongst  men  or  brutes 

Ne'er  seen  before :  together  tied 

Twin  Babes  were  bom  side  by  side. 

Who  could  not  part ;  inseparable. 

Alike  tliey  fared  at  bed  or  tabic  : 

Tliey  laughed,  they  sighed,  they  wept  together. 

Were  tickled  by  the  self-same  feather  ; 

Conceived  themselves  JQ  equal  danger 

From  awkward  friend  or  wicked  stranger  ; 

-MonijTi'orih  tea  they  swallowed  up 

(They  hated  Pap)  from  the  same  cup ; 

And  on  their  birlhday,  in  th'  afternoon. 

Supped  sop  from  Ih'  exact  same  wooden  spoon  : 

SutU  was  \^e  moTis'.'Q'as.  dwiii^cVwvii, 
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sopreau:  ininUlcr  of  iclifjion  is  sent  for,  and  soon  anives 
in  of  '■  Ihe  Chief  Priest  of  ll)'  Arabics  "  :— 


ygo! 


A  doii(hl)t  detviili,  proud  and  pimjFi 
Rcadf  If  Tcxcd  U>  damn  and  curtc  }« I 


:  says  tic  lias  studied  the  extraordinary  case,  and  has  prayed  that 
en  vould  enlighten  him  respectioj;  iL  From  the  skicc  he 
t  the  meaning  of  the  double  wonder,  which  lie  declares— 

'T*etc  sictilesc  to  cat  asundei. 

Their  name*  wril  full  1  uw  in  viiiaii, 

Tlie  Utters  In  JtulapoMlion — 

■Twa*  C»csai  AND  Statu,  I  do  u«ure  you  ; 

I  Ihrrcfora  lolcmnly  conjure  you. 

Six  Haksv,  II)ou;;h  the  tiling**  »  moiulci, 

Not  to  let  t'olhn  rrom  (lie  one  alii ; 

And  thui  fulfil  the  wonl»  of  File, 

Nnming  Ihi*  Chitkcu  and  iMi  one  SrATX. 

And  may  Ihey  IhriTc,  grow  slTOiitht  and  tall. 

Like  double  cherriex  on  a  wiJl  1 

fB  youths  grew  up,  tlieir  father  dies, 

And  ilicy  U'lrc  left  both  youug  and  lusly 
I  To  uncles,  aunu,  and  many  a  imntee. 

iese  failing  and  dropping  0^",  they  set  out  on  their  travels  uid 
to  England,  where  they  opi^n  a  show  and  exhibit  tlicmselvcs. 
some  time  ihcy  begin  to  feci  uneasy,  the  climate  not  altogether 

ing  mih  them ;  and 

An  inu-aTd  uleer't  apprdicnded, 

I  And  people  (ear  il  can't  be  mended. 

*  reader  is  strongly  advised  to  go  and  sec  them.  Theyll  be 
linked  together 

Wuh  several  strange,  tough  thongi  of  leather, 

(Or  panhmint  rather),  pUitcd  btrong 

Into  onf  lope  :  and  all  along 

This  curious  manifold  calf-skin  fetter 

The  wonls  "  Law  I  Law  1 "  in  nibrfc  ktter 

Ale  printed  deep. 

-erybody  asks  them  why  they  don't  cut  the  unmeaning,  unnatural 
and  be  free  ;  and  they  answer,  "  We're  fond  of  it."  Besides,  'tis 
r,"  and  they'll  kick,  and  bite,  and  fight  with  any  one  to  the  last 
I  think  of  cutting  or  untying  it. 

And  if  we  fall,  we'll  fall  together. 
With  our  dear  Jac/ifrf  strap  of  leather! 

icy  are  told  that  the  public  health,  public  decorum,  and  the 
t^  the  united  nation  call  for  the  o^aXvou-,  mA  "feie.  ^wiowv. 


I 
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like  the  Dais  ex  machtnA,  makes  his  appearance  at  die  critical 

moment. 

At  this  the  Twins  wax  pale  and  tremble, 
By  turns  weep,  Ungb,  talk,  pny,  disMmUc 

The  doctor  (a  capital  likeness  of  Abemethy  in  the  illusnation) 

endeavours  to  persuade  them  that  the  operatioQ  is  a  mere  nothtDg, 

that  they'll  scarcely  feel  his  pretty  little  toy  of  steel,  and  dial  there 

was 

No  more  blood 
In  that  same  strap  iban  if  'twere  wood. 

The  twins  are  in  a  great  fright,  cry  out  "  mercy,"  and  declare  that, 
if  approached  by  the  doctor  kniie  in  hand,  they'll  fill  heaven  and 
earth  with  their  cries. 

"  I  lay  no  drop  of  blood  ihall  follow ! " 
Returns  the  doctor.     ■■  Blood  and  thonder ! 
YooTl  be  much  better  cut  Mnnder" 

And  he  proceeds  to  tell  what  sooner  or  later  must  be  their  nTetched 

fat3   — 

Ye  both  will  perish. 

That  paltry  strap  ye  so  mnch  cherish 

Will  be  the  cause :  that  gangrene  dread 

Which  turks  in  Chukch's  spleen  will  spread. 

And  he  will  die ;  and  Ihon'lt  be  lied. 

State,  to  his  stiif  dead  body's  side. 

I  need  not  add,  so  vile  a  load 

Will  soon  despatch  yon  the  same  road. 

But  if /cut  this  bad  connection, 

Chvsch  can  then  come  'neaih  niy  freftction. 

And  happ'ly  bj  good  use  of  knife 

I  may  in  time  preserve  his  hfe ; 

The  gangrmi  root  tiy  root  may  sever. 

And  make  him  good  and  sound  for  ever. 

Church  and  State  will  not  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  consent 
to  be  separated.  Law  must  be  right,  and  nothing  like  leather. 
They'll  think  over,  however,  all  he  has  said  to  them. 

And  he,  a  most  good-natured  man, 
Aetccs  at  once  to  this  Iheir  plan ; 
Willing  to  leave  them  without  rout. 
To  eke  their  own  salvation  out. 

Tliere  is  something  prophetic  in  this  Vision  of  Judgment.     In  the 

conception  of  the  poem  one  sees  a  suggestion  of  Voltaire,  and  (here 

is  a  reminiscence  of  Swift  in  the  working  out  of  it — of  Swift,  when 

he  was  Rector  of  Lara,  aTiiViii  cii\Vj\\«  ■i«'*.,*.ft  "dearly  beloved 

Jloger,"  for  his  congtegallon. 
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Of  3  very  different  order,  in  spirit  and  matter,  was  tlie  cliant  ot 
the  "Orange  Yeomen"  marching  forth  with  the  police  to  the  tithe- 
gathering.  1  can  give  only  the  opening  stanza  as  a  sample.  It  was 
from  the  pen  of  "  J.  O.  C,"  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  "  Honv 
Book"  and  early  Comet  writers,  whose  verses  might  have  been 
written  with  a  scythe,  and  his  prose  with  a  tomahawk : — 
Uarch  !  march  !  act  for  the  lithes,  my  boys  I 

Screw  on  your  bayonets  and  giTC  them  no  quarter : 
Let  them  come  on  with  their  pitchTorks  and  scythes,  my  tux^, 
Cnt  them  and  cnish  them  like  mince  in  a  mortar  i 
Heed  nut  what  conscience  says. 
Set  cabins  in  a  blaze. 
Fighting  your  way  by  the  damea,  to  keep  order ; 
Aim  with  unerring  eye, 
Pick  them  down  as  they  fly, 
Let  not  a  scamp  of  them  cross  o'er  his  border ! 

The  "  Prostrate  Incubus  of  Ireland  "  stretched  on  a  bed  of  thorns» 
although  presenting  a  rather  ghastly  picture,  had  about  it  a  good  deal 
of  grim  humour.  It  may  be  safely  given  to  Drown,  although  at 
this  distance  I  could  not  positively  swear  it.  One  Paddy  McKew, 
an  impersonation  of  the  peasantry,  like  Captain  Rock  or  Terry  Alt, 
is  supposed  to  address  the  effigy  of  fallen  splendour  :— 
Och,  mavoumeen  !  are  you  there  ? 

Says  the  Shan-van-vaugh  ; 
Och,  mavoumeen  !  are  you  there  ? 

Says  the  Shan-van-vangh ; 
'Faith  it  is  youtselr  that's  there. 
And  all  standing  is  your  hair, 
At  the  Horn  Book  whilst  you  stare. 
Says  the  Sban-van-iaugh ! 

You're  on  a  bed  of  thorns. 

Says  the  Shan-van-vaugh ; 
You're  on  a  bed  of  tboms, 

Says  the  Shan- van -vaugh ; 
Every  one  of  them  bucilhoms. 
With  your  conscience  on  the  Hams, 
'Mid  the  world's  jeers  and  scoins, 

Saj'S  the  S  han-van -vaugh  i 

Your  Crosier's  snapped  in  two. 

Says  the  Shan -van- vaugh ; 
Your  Crosier's  snapped  in  two. 

Says  the  Sban-van-vangh ; 
For  a  pike  it  won't  niKo  do  ; 
And  you'll  have  no  scrip,  nor  shoe 
To  your  toot — och,  luirfsthrnD  '. 

S3)*s  the  Shan-van- vaag;[i\ 
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Sure,  it  was  the  HoKN  BOOK, 

Sa;!  the  Shan-nn-Tangh ; 
Sore,  it  wa«  the  HolK  BOOK, 

Sb)«  the  Shan-Tan-vangh ; 
At  your  lichee  ran  a-mnck. 
Brought  your  Holinest  bod  luck, 
And  vrilh  mitres  played  the  puck. 

Says  the  Shan-van-Tangh ! 

And  no  wonder  that  with  IHgfat, 

Says  the  Shan-Tan-Taogfa ; 
No  wonder  that  with  fright, 

Sayi  the  Shan-van-vangh ; 
Your  eye-balb  strain  thdr  tri^t, 
And  your  countenance  turns  white. 
At  ould  Erin's  great  delight. 

Says  the  Shan-Tan-vaagb. 

The  "  Shooting  Excursion  "  was  not  the  only  Satanic  poem  in  the 
"  Hom  Book."  Indeed  there  were  half  a  dozen  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  in  which  the  agency  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  was  familiarly 
utilised  in  this  war  against  tithes  and  temporalities,  as  Homer's 
Olympic  deities  were  on  either  side  of  the  combatants  before  the 
walls  of  Troy.  The  following,  from  the  "  Song  of  Lucifer,  in  his 
prospect  of  her  downfall,  to  his  best  beloved,"  by  H.  N.  J.,  has  the 
ring  of  Tom  Moore's  political  rhymes  about  it,  although  only  in- 
tended to  be  a  parody  on  one  of  the  sweetest  morceaux  of  his  Lalb 
Rookh  :— 

Oh,  putc  was  the  Church,  every  blessing  bestowing, 

How  holy  it  wns  till  wealth's  luxury  came  ; 
Like  lilue-bottle  flies  o'er  a  joint  of  meal  blowing, 

Destioying  its  sweetness  and  taintiag  the  same. 

Long,  long  in  green  Erin,  on  each  sonny  liighhmd, 
Shall  Pat  and  his  Shbhlah  remember  the  doom 

or  the  tyrant  who  preyed  on  the  Emerald  Island, 
With  none  but  myself  to  moum  over  thy  tomb. 

And  still,  when  the  bright  merry  barrest  is  bomiDg, 
And  calls  to  the  cornfields  the  young  lillage  maid. 

The  humblest,  when  homeward  from  labour  returning, 
Will  5it  down  content  with  "No  tithes  to  bk  paid." 

The  smart  peasant  lad,  with  his  tight  doe-skin  breeches. 

As  he  goes  to  bis  mass  on  some  festival  day, 
Will  lauflh  at  (he  Tall  of  Church  pomp,  pride,  and  riches. 

When  Parliament  takes  all  thy  acres  away. 

I  must  content  mvscV?  wtti  onl'j  one  more  extract  from  the  "  Hom 
Book,"  which  fame  a\.\nbvi.lei  \.a  a.  ^emsJic^wv.   'Vp.^X^-^^'&ssKever, 
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hi^  kept  bcT  secret  to  this  day,  if  she  is  living  \  and  if  she  is  no 
more,  it  has  died  with  her : — 

J«  thlt  Irue  religion,  in  wliich  it  U  given 

To  riile  in  ii  Juei^nwut  chariot  to  hei^vn. 

And  unl>lti>!iin)>]y  olfcr  in  God'*  hnly  fane 

Tlie  victimi  by  sancti^ed  avarice  slain  ? 

If  10  bear  me  hence  to  some  A^can  wQd. 

TiVhMe  the  aliar  the  CKild  of  Ihe  Deiert  lijs  piled, 

Lin  icady  to  icnd  ratt)i  the  inccntc  of  love, 

Brcatbcd  in  purcncBt  of  faeon  to  the  [e^ions  above : 

Let  IOC  lilt  to  hji  innocent  prayer  ai  it  to.-in 

To  tic  Being  who  made  him.  the  God  he  adatei. 

Yci,  Child  ot  the  Desett.  Ill  wirblc  with  thee 

The  lonet  of  thanttieivlni;.  (he  tonei  of  ihc  free. 

II!  bow  la  the  God  of  thy  innocent  mind, 

Who  dnelli  In  the  tliundcr  and  *|>cak<  in  the  wind. 

Awny  fram  that  l.ind  nf  deceit  I  Kill  iBin, 

Where  olTeHnff  more  cnclly,  mate  larcely  miivbutii; 

Where  inxolent  pteachert,  tyr.mnic  and  proud, 

The  ahrinet  of  Ininillce  and  bisotrr  crowd ; 

Wlieie  Hope  may  despair,  for  Hellgian't  x  cheat, 

And  Faith  but  x  ti\ta<\\  to  encircle  DjccII. 

Thy  Ihoughis  all  li  pure  as  tliinc  own  lunny  ilsy. 

Thy  hop(-»  ipning  from  virtue,  tby  praycn  from  on  high — 

Oil,  Child  of  the  Dcaert,  to  thee  will  I  Hf . 

I'his  brings  me  to  the  prosecutions.  Lord  Deiiman,  in  his  jiidg- 
incnt  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  O'Connelt's  aiijieal  against  ilie  Irish 
Queen's  Bench,  declared  that  such  a  iri.il  as  thnt  in  whieh  the  great 
"Liberator"  was  condemned  was  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
tnare,"  seeing  that  he  was  pronounced  guilty  by  a  jury  which  he  had 
l^ally  challenged,  and  the  challenge  was  not  entertained.  Tlie  jury 
boxes  were  always  p.tcked  with  "men  of  the  right  sort"  at  these 
trials.  'Ihc  Irish  millinns  supplied  O'Connell  with  the  means  of 
appeal,  but  the  unlucky  members  of  the  Comet  Club  could  not 
afford  to  appeal  Urown  and  Sheehan,  as  editors  of  the  "Horn 
Book"  and  Comet,  were  tried  by  a  judge  of  the  most  pronounced 
Conservative  opinions,  add  by  a.  jury  consisting  of  twelve  mcmbciB 
of  different  Orange  lodges  in  Dublin,  picked  out  by  an  Orange 
Crown  Solicitor,  and  an  Orange  Sheriff  and  Under-sheriff.  Itrowii 
bad  written  an  article  in  the  Cornel,  not,  as  has  been  often  said  sub- 
sequently, in  tlie '-Horn  Book,"  called  the  "Black  Slugs"— a  title 
which  Cobbcit  Iiad  bestowed  on  the  English  parsons  some  years  prc- 
viouily.  Ill  this  terrible  tirade  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  Church 
declared  that  they  discerned  a  design  not  only  to  bring  the  Cliurcii 
into  contcm/ji,  ^ut  lo  put  its  miniatcis  ia  di.nt'^^  ot  >i\iCtt  Xvs'A',  *»^ 
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an  ext'ffdif  inlomuiioa  against  the  drntt  editors  was  filed  Kisx- 
dingly.      Mr.  O'Connell  defended   ihe   author    Brown;  and  Mi. 
Holmw,  then  nn  old  man — the  brolhcr-in-law  of  Robert  Kmrnett- 
was  (Counsel  for  Sheeliaii.    Tlic  latter  might  have  p)«d«l  hii  extiew* 
j-outh  and  his  guihicmiexs  altogether  of  the  obnoxious  aitielc,  aad  Im 
advocate  wished  very  much  to  do  so  on  hU  behalf.    Mr.  O'CooncIl, 
however,  ricclarcd  .11  consultation  that  to  do  so  wouI<l  be  10  ttealua 
his  o>vn  client's  position,  and  to  abandon  him  would  be  dtsgticeCd 
in  ihc  cyea  of  all  honourable  men.    The  result  was  as  everybody 
aniiciiuted.     The  celebrated  advocates,  with  C)^cei>liona]  eloqucnre. 
abused  the  Chtireh,  and  said  that  their  clients  had  liglit  and  jusiice  on 
tlicir  side  in  aliii.sing  it.     The  court  and  Jury  were  rendered  doublj' 
irate  by  the  defence  set  up.    'I'he  judge  charged  home,  and  the  jmy 
disdained  to  leave  their  box.      Vtc  vidis  !    Sentence  to  each  of  tbe 
unholy  culprits— twelve  monilis"  imprisonment  and  £i<3f>  fine. 

They  did  not  fare  so  badly,  however.  The  fine  was  nc\'er  exacted, 
nur  the  iiii|>riaonnieni  all  eked  out.  Brown  bad  Newgate  (the  Dublia 
one)  tivMgued  (o  him,  and  Shechan  Kilniainliam,  where,  being  then 
in  dclicAtc  hcalUi,  he  was  allowed  to  take  u|j  his  residence  and  cnjo}' 
the  frckU  breeie  from  the  county  of  Dublin  mountains.  Both,  it 
ought  t«  be  rci;orded  in  justice  to  the  Martjuit  of  .Anglesey,  one  of 
the  most  kind-hearted  of  mrn,  were  alloned  lo  rent  a  ponioa  of  the 
governor's  house  in  their  respective  prisons ;  and  the  younger  manjrr 
especially  had,  with  the  cJiception  of  his  liberty,  a  verj"  pleasant  time 
of  it,  during  ihc  few  monihs  he  spent  in  expiation  of  his  implicated 
offence  against  the  Iri.ih  Church  Establishment,  liis  punishment  bein; 
chiefly  confined  to  a  continual  round  of  ban<iuets,  and  even  dAncn 
(Irish  (lances  !),  to  receiving  political  deputations  and  poetic  addresses, 
with  an  occasional  visit  incog,  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  company  wilh 
the  governor,  to  see  the  unrivalled  Taglioni.  Some  four  or  five  monilu 
had  passed  away  when  Brown,  for  whom  his  friendu,  chiefly  in  his 
native  county,  where  lie  was  extremely  popular,  had  subscribed  a 
very  considerable  sum  for  the  purjwse,  proposed  %-oluntaty  exile  to 
the  United  States  to  the  Castle  authorities.  The  proposition, 
once  acce])ied,  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  out;  and  it  was  w 
Ihe  Jon:illifln  Buckthorn  of  llie  "  Horn  Book  "  and  Coiutt  had 
farcM-eil  to  his  native  shores,  that  Sheehan,  through  his  friend  the 
O'Gomian  Mahoii,  then  member  of  one  of  the  southern  boroughs, 
applied  to  the  sam-r  (juartcr  ti  be  liberated,  on  the  ground  of  hh 
having  been  made  throughout  the  whole  of  thl^  most  unfair  and 
ridiculous  business  \\\c  vVcUvn  ot  ^atv'j 'jMwctilio and  Quixotic  honoitr. 
His  applicatioit,  loo,  was  mwxtivi^cN'j  atciAiii  Vs,  cnv'^iif&V.-uMs^wt 
being    assured    llia.t  \^e  was  %ci\ft%  vo  V»tv4wo,  \n  v««*  'w*- 
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studies  Tor  the  bar,  as  welt  m  to  learn  what  boy  pnlriols  in 
mont  countries,  and  even  the  best  of  caiixe«,  tland  very  much 
in  need  of— commoh  sense — whereof  a  very  moderate  amount 
would  have  kept  him  out  of  the  consequences  of  that  cam- 
paij^n  aguin&l  a  great  power  in  the  State  in  which  men  like  I^ver 
knew  how  to  engage  and  come  Iwck  witlioui  n  scar.  Sheelian, 
having  by  thi«  time  had  enough  of  thu  salirioil  war  against  the  tilhe 
system,  in  which  he  had  spent  a  portion  of  the  early  morning  of  his 
life,  got  himself  colled  consecutively  to  the  Irish  and  English  bars, 
and  was  ticginning  to  practise  at  the  latter  as  a  member  of  (he  tnr.er 
Temple  and  Home  Circuit  when  he  married  the  widow  of  an  Indian 
colonel  and  siKler  of  an  East  India  Company's  eluirman,  whose 
means  enabled  him  to  indulge  a  love  for  literary  ease  an<l  foreign 
travel.  He  has  edited  several  English  newspnpers.  nnd  Mmk  lar^c 
sums  of  money  unsuccessfully  in  more  than  one.  He  w.is  editor  for 
some  dozen  years  in  Cambridge  and  London  of  the  Cambridge  Whig 
rcHi-s[apcr.  the  Independait ;  and,  whilst  in  tlic  famous  academic 
<iuatter,  Jiad  Jiis  name  put  on  the  books  of  Trinity,  ad  eunilfm 
Sradum,  from  the  Dublin  Univeriiiy,  where  he  kept  lemis  before  hiif 
literary  connectitin  with  Mr.  Urown  and  siibsei|iienl  polilical  eseapade 
introduced  him  to  the  Irish  public.  He  reported  in  the  Varhament.iry 
Gallery  for  the  Morniiig,  Herald  and  Afirror  of  Parliament  with 
Charles  Dickens,  and  was  at  Madrid  and  Paris  as  correspondent  for 
thp  ih-fale<l  Cotisliliitioiial  in  1836-7.  He  was  a  co!!ca3«c  on  the 
latter  with  Thackeray,  I^iman  Blanclwid,  and  Jerrold.  He  i*  now 
a  widower,  and  indulges  his  undiminished  attachment  to  literature  in  I 
the  afternoon  of  his  Ufe  by  contributing  to  some  of  our  best  reviews 
and  ]>eTiodicals. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  Corypheus  of  the  "  Horn  Book,"  died  a  good 
many  ycT.rs  since,  very  much  respected,  and  in  prosperous  circum- 
stinces,  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  handsome  pecuniary  testimoni.il 
presented  to  him  by  his  Irish  friends  on  leaving  Dublin  enabled  him 
to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  and  pursue  as  well  his  former 
business  of  a  miller.  He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Shcehan  and  the  other 
survivors  of  the  "  Horn  Book  "  and  Ciwci*.  live  10  enjoy  the  triumph 
at  last  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered ;  but  ihe  whirligig  of  time 
has  brought  about  its  revenge,  notwithstanding.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said  on  leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland,  "  It  will  all  come  round, 
and  come  to  pass,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel — 
free  religion  in  a  free  State— all  that  I  have  fought  and  suffered  for; 
though  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it."  .And  the  doughtv  chAm^jiaa  dt  Uvt 
Jri.iJj  i)ea  might  even  now  have  truly  addc-i  ■- — 
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'OU'LL  find  it   rough   accommodation  on  board  (he 
Seabird,  sir,  but  we'll  make  you  as  comfortable  as  we 
can." 
fiLri^*  And  what  more  can  I  expect  ?     Beggars,  says  the 

proverb,  are  not  precisely  in  the  position  of  choosers,  and  I  have 
begged  from  the  owner  of  the  Seabird  the  privilege  of  a  passage 
during  one  of  her  herring-fishing  excursions.  The  worthy  owner  was 
once  sailor  boy,  sailor  man,  and  skipper  himself,  and  he  is  too  close 
a  stickler  for  the  proprieties  to  grant  the  cheerful  consent  which 
trembles  on  his  lips  until  he  has  obtained  the  ratifying  approval  of 
the  SeabinPs  commander.  It  is  not  every  shipmaster  who  will  be 
pestered  with  a  useless  landlubber  on  his  busy  decks.  But  (he 
captain  of  the  Seabird  with  a  broad  smile  speaks  his  welcome,  and 
superadds  the  warning  couched  in  the  above  remark. 

The  herring  season  is  in  full  swing,  for  the  middle  of  October  has 
arrived,  and  in  the  siilendidly  furnished  market-place,  which  visitors 
to  Yarmouth  will  well  remember,  the  poulterers'  stalls  are  laden  with 
Michaelmas  geese.  Huge  baskets  of  ripe  blackberries  are  also 
exposed  for  sale,  and  pyramids  of  delicious  outdoor  grapes  add  their 
testimony  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Should  other  witnesses  be 
required,  you  may  find  them  on  the  bits  of  cardboard  in  the  lodging- 
house  windows  announcing  empty  apartments,  and  a  consequent 
scarcity  of  visitors.  When  these  signs  and  tokens  appear,  you  may 
be  sure  the  herring  season  is  in  full  swing.  While  the  undoubted 
summer  lasts,  Yarmouth  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of 
middle-class  London,  but  about  the  period  when  "  the  hunter's 
moon"  begins,  the  visitors  smell  the  east  wind  and  lake  flight.  Then, 
about  the  second  week  in  September,  the  herring  boats  are  ready 
for  the  great  harvest  of  the  sea,  which  is  expected  to  last  till 
the  end  of  November. 

The  Seabird,  therefore,  has  already  seen  a  month's  active  service. 

There  she  lies  in  the  turbid  tidal  river  which  gives  Yarmouth  its 

name,  resting  avjhWe  that  he^  ciew  may  enjoy  a  few  hours'  respite. 

Yesterday  she  came  \n  mxli  a.  cai^Q  o'i  t*v,  ^0*3.-1  *«,\!,  n^oored 

idle  in  the  bend  of  the  raw,  VA^t^^^  B^^Vcft  ^-i  «i^■^es^Bvv  Y^s^^ 
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to-morroiv  the  will  again  K|)r«'S(l  her  wings  of  dusky  canvas  and  make 
%m\  for  ihe  fisliing-grotind  in  yonder  oiling,  l^cr  tittle  Ung— a  nhitc 
Kqiiarc  on  s  ground  of  sciilct — diittcTS  jauntily  on  the  mj^  en -truck. 
liic  aft  compunioQway,  the  hold,  and  the  forecastle,  are  fastened 
(lonn  with  pndtoclc,  and  00  careful  watch  patrols  the  lilacic,  lolidly- 
{>ait.hed,  service-worn  deck.  Truly  the  skipfter  iinhitgcd  in  no  mere 
aflcctittion  wlicn  he  suggested  that  the  Stabird  was  not  exactly  a 
floating  palace. 

To-morrow  comes  with  (he  brightest  of  sunshine  and  the  most 
musical  of  Sabhath  bells.  The  crew  arrive  in  twos  and  tlirees, 
swinging  Ihemulves  down  upon  the  well-wom  decks,  and  if  one  or 
tiro  lads  seem  to  be  suffering  from  that  common  nialAdy  in  these 
parts— a  S.itiirday  night  on  shore — there  is,  let  il  be  charitably 
said,  Utile  wonder.  For  three  weeks  until  yesterday  the  StaMrd 
was  Iiard  at  worli  outside  of  the  harbour,  and  il  would  l>e  expecting 
too  much  from  human  nature,  espccblly  human  nature  in  a  sailor's 
guernsey,  to  demand  tliat  the  sir;tpi>ing  yoang  able-bodied  fellows, 
who  are  as  yet  not  half  awake,  should  not  make  the  most  of  their 
very  brief  holiday  alter  the  manner  of  their  kind.  At  length  here  we 
arc  on  bourd— skipper,  mate,  cook,  crew,  and  cabinboy,  eleven 
souls,  with  a  stronger  on  what  we  may  tctm  die  i|uaitcideck  to  make 
the  coraplenient  a  dozen,  all  told.  1'he  Hain.i  and  I'eggolly*  of  the 
village  lounging  on  the  iiuay  above  our  heads  make  faeetious  remarks 
'o  tlie  Smtinfj  cicw   toudiing  their   "first-class   passenger,"  who 

nchow  manages  to  survive  these  trials,  and  keejis  clooe  to  the 
ler  at  the  helm,  while  the  crew,  with  a   lusty  "Heave-ho I" 
war))  the  Stubird  out,  and  run  up  the  big  mainsail  and  jib. 
»cd  by  wind  and  tide  the  Seatird,  in  a  few  minutes,  has 
pic  through  the  yellow  flood  past  Gorlesion  plei-heod  and  is 

cleav.  .me  water,  cru^ing,  as  it  were,  niilli«n.s  of  diamonds  out  of 
her  sun-gilded  track  as  she  goes.  The  chur<:h  hclk  make  binter  and 
fainter  melody,  the  low  sliore  land  becomes  lower,  the  people  and 
'buildings  on  the  beach  dwindle,  dw-iif^  and  fade.  It  is  an  old- 
£iishioned  iron-handle  which  the  skipper  at  the  helm  grasps,  and  this 
suggests  iniipection,  which  reveals  that  the  Sf<itird  herself,  if  not  old- 
Cishioned,  may  without  defamation  of  character  be  described  as  a 
homely  sort  of  craft,  nie  Yarmouth  herring  fleet  may  have  more 
comely  vessels,  but  not  many  of  heavier  toiinagi^  llijui  the  SMiini. 
She  was  once  a  smack,  but  has  been  latterly  converted  into  a 
*'  Dandy,"  that  is  to  say  a  )'awl-riggcd  conocm  of  some  five-ond- 
twcnty  tons.  .As  a  rule  llic  Yarmouth  hcmn?^  I"  ate  astv  Vm.'^sjk. 
rigs^,  and  the  Jo/gcst  arc  not  mote  l.\«iii  fKt-Mv!.->!Ka'<:i  vjm.. 
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It  is  a  <Iay  of  peace  on  Und,  t»il  Oiese  East  coast  toiten  oT  tl* 
SC.1,  I  soon  discover,  we  wrolh  with  a  keen  grinsnce.  Whil  a 
uppcnnost  in  ihe  mind  will  speedily  be  pioclainicd  by  the  lon(,w. 
and  the  sight  of  a  small  halfdeckcd  fi&hing  boat,  of  not  a  thiid  ou 
size,  inflames  the  more  inflammable  of  our  men.  The  grievance  it. 
broadly  Mated,  tliu  presence  of  Scotch  lisheTmen  ia  Yannouth  sed 
Lonestoft  waters,  and  ver)-  bitter  are  the  feelings  of  the  Englbh  oa 
the  point.  This  is  a  Scotch  boat  making  for  l^ind,  and  as  she  pwci 
us  within  half  a  cable's  leogtb,  our  young  men  discharge  a  broodtide 
of  jeers  n»d  taunts  at  her  handful  of  men.  "  Pretty  fellows  thcseScoU 
to  bnm  that  they  ne\'er  profane  the  Sabbath  by  liandling  rope  on  tiai 
day,  ood  yet  10  1>e skulking  about  like  this," shoiitt  one.  "Tbcyos 
live  upon  barley-meal  without  a  morsel  of  meat  from  wcek-cniS  tu 
week-end,  can  these  miscraljle  Sawnics,"  quoth  another.  The  cabin- 
boy  facetiously  rubs  liimsclf  against  the  capstan-head  and  blesses  tlie 
Duke  of  Argylc ;  the  cook— unkindc^i  cut  of  all— flounsJtcs  aioK  ^ 
leg  of  pork  he  is  prcjtoiing  in  tlie  caboose.  I'o  these  demonstratioiis 
of  derision  the  Scots  answer  never  a  word,  but  keep  on  their  u-ay  to 
the  river's  mouth. 

L'nfortUDaiely  the  crew  of  the  Seabird  in  this  matter  but  represcni 
the  u'hole  of  their  brethren  of  the  Fast  coast,  and  during  a  vedi's 
stay  in  the  Yarmouth  district  I  found  a  collision  between  English 
and  Scotch  fishermen  c\cry  day  probable.  But  the  strangen  ha« 
j)cTft:i:t  right  to  compete  with  the  Norfolk  men  in  their  own  waters, 
.'ind  the  knowledge  of  this  add.^  bitleriie:(.t  to  the  feelings  with  whicli 
the  local  fishermen  And  the  market  glutted  and  prices  lowered 
men  nho  come  in  considerable  numbers  from  a  distance.  The  Both 
is  the  Scotchmen's  mode  of  fishing  answers  too  nell  for  the  taste  of 
Yarmoudi  and  Lowestoft.  Their  canny  jirinciplc  is  small  proiii^  andl 
quick  returns.  While  the  local  luggets  remain  in  the  ofltng  for  t«-o~ 
or  three  days  the  Scotchmen  run  in  with  their  fish  c%'ciy  morning 
and  keep  the  fresh  herring  market  supplied,  sometimes  ovcnnuch. 
Hence  the  comjilaints  of  low  prices  heard  this  year  on  every  band. 
I  suspect  too  the  Scots  work  more  economically  th.in  their  Rngjisb 
liredu'cn.  They  are  saved  the  expense  of  sail,  and  tlieir  snwll 
Jiandy  half-decked  boats  and  lighter  style  of  fishing  require  fewer 
men.  Finally  the  North  UritoDs  are  careful  souls,  whose  iare  is  u 
Ihigal  as  their  perseverance  is  incessant  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
though  the  Christmas  of  1874  may  bring  good-will,  let  u*  hope,  to  the 
jnajority  of  mankind,  it  will  find  bad  blood  between  these  riv, 
Jiciring  tishcrmcn. 
So  nuich  1  gathei  tot  \u«  caT\t\TK\a.*C\o's,VK\';'&«.atablT4'\wawi 
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ihc  distance  from  Land ;  and  the  lucn  nnd  boys,  as  they  «<hI  iheir 
ropes,  and  puc  thing*  ship-shape,  dwell  upou  their  grievance,  und 
nurse  it  to  Veep  it  n-ann.  The  male  has  a  cluster  of  unoccupied 
fuherracn  around  him,  and  reads  soraedung  which  evidendy  absoibs 
their  .-utenlion.  It  is  the  account  in  a  local  paper  of  an  actual  dis- 
tuibance  at  Lowestoft  in  which  a  party  of  Scotchmen  had  allowed 
thentsclvex  to  be  drawn  into  a  dispute — a  dilemma  they  generally  avcnd 
with  scnipulous  caution.  By  and  by  loud  laughter  convulses  the 
Utile  auditory;  this  follows  the  reading  of  a  police  paragraph  narrating 
how  a  lii^ieT-boy  had  been  suinmotied  by  an  ovrner  for  remaining 
ashore.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  lad  had  poisoned  his  hari<i 
irith  a  hth  and  was  really  unable  to  fullil  his  contract,  wheTeii|K>n 
the  presiding  magistrate  had  said,  "  In  this  case,  willing  as  the  Bench 
always  is  to  protect  the  ffu/nert,  we  must  dismiss  the  Kunimons."  It 
is  the  idc.i  {right  or  wrong)  tliat  the  Bench  could  ever  dream  of  doin^; 
othcreise  than  "  pcrtcci  the  owncis  "  that  prompis  the  sarcastic  mmh 
of  the  Seabmfs  merry  men. 

Our  skipper  a  a  fair-complexion ed  man.  You  often  meet  with 
thi&  blonde  type  of  men  and  women  on  the  Vannoulh  coast,  inclining 
you  to  tend  a  serious  ear  to  the  disputed  tradition  which  leaches  that 
Cerdic  the  warrior,  or  some  other  antique  Saxon,  settled  here  and 
planted  a  race  with  hair  as  yellow  as  the  sands  upon  which  they 
landed.  Our  skipper  is  a  Saxon  in  every  feature,  and  he  stands 
beside  the  helm  ;  but,  unlike  tlic  gentleman  who  occupied  the  same 
position  on  board  the  schooner  flesperui,  his  mouth  is  pipeletiy, 
smoking  being  unentered  upon  his  list  of  small  vices.  He  good- 
humourcdly  listens  to  his  subjects  as  they  growl  about  the  Scotch- 
men, smiles,  I  fear  approvingly,  and  with  a  cheery  hail  gives  the 
order,  "Now,  ray  lads,  bend  nets.  Look  alive,  bo'!"  The  latter 
adjuration  is  for  the  cabin  boy,  who  is  dreamily  employed  in  washing 
a  tub  full  of  potatoes  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  whose  occasional 
glances  towards  the  dim  line  of  coast  the  watchful  skip|>er  has 
noticed.  The  "  Bo',''  a  pale-faced,  silent  youth,  who  confides  to  me 
that  he  doesn't  like  the  sea,  grins  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  looks 
alive  as  directed. 

Bending  the  nets  is  an  initiatory  operation  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  bulk  of  the  nets  are  neatly  stowed  away  in  the  hold, 
but  here  lies  a  pile  of  recently  repaired  articles  that  must  be  tied 
together  with  strong  twine.  Tlie  patriarch  of  the  crew,  acting  as 
storekeeper,  assists  the  mate  in  cull  1  ig  the  fastenings  into  requisite 
lengths,  another  man  passes  them  on  .0  tlie  tyers,  and  another  clears 
away  the  work  when  it  is  done,  Thws  eatX's  \\vt  misA-j  ■ros'SwANyi 
V'o/..  XJI/.,  X.S.  i8r^.  ""-^ 
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which  alone  hemng  fishing  can  be  prosecuted  becomes  appMCOt, 
cvciytiiing  forthwith  goes  on  with  a  precision  und  discipline  wtuch. 
from  the  rud«  appoinUnenu  of  tJic  boat  and  the  rougli-and-readT 
mui&er  of  the  crew,  you  would  not  have  conittteied  probable. 

Away  on  the  starboard  bow  some  one  descries  an  object  in  the 
water— a  caik,  perhaps,  or  a  chest.  Our  wmld.  you  must  obserw;,ij 
very  limited  in  its  area,  and  it  is  astonishiitg  what  tmport-uice  trifWi 
ossuine  in  it  We  become  quite  excited  as  the  skipper  lufTs  up  and 
stecis  for  the  pKrc,  while  all  ruKh  to  the  windward  bulwarks  and  lean 
over  the  mil  with  undisguised  interest  It  is  only  a  small  rough  bos. 
but  it  is  fished  carcluUy  up,  and  for  ttie  spice  of  half  an  hour  all  the 
probabilities  wliich  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  at  to  the  origin 
and  hlstor}-  of  this  bit  of  woodwork  arc  advanced.  Talk  about  an 
"  exhaustive  debate,"  you  should  luvc  heard  the  crew  of  the  Smtird 
befiare  they  had  dismissed  this  sixpennywonli  of  white  deal  from  their 
hands  and  minds. 

About  the  hour  when  the  people  on  shore  are  walking  home  from 
their  churches  and  chapels  the  Saitiril  has  reached  the  fiihisg 
ground,  and  has  taken  her  station  as  one  of  a  %-cry  numeroiis  fuaSif. 
'I'he  sun  has  become  obscured,  the  scJi  rises  with  the  wind,  and  the 
(kipper  prophesies  "  a  breeze."  To  the  crew  this  is  a  matter  of 
positive  inditfeKncc.  They  must  remain  here  until  a  certain  qiiamily 
of  herrings  .ire  in  the  hold^it  may  be  one  day,  it  may  be  three— ^na 
the  weather  is  a  consideration  which  never  troubles  them.  Since  the 
sun  was  beclouded  we  can  see  nothing  of  land,  but  ships  of  all  sizes 
arc  continually  pAs^ing,  proceeding  up  or  down  with  an  adverse  wind. 
The  Sfii/'irii.  it  appears,  will  drive  with  the  tide  all  night,  and  i  make 
apparently  cart-less,  but  really  anxious,  inquiric«  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  what  the  chances  arc  of  being  "  collided."  Are  betriog 
boats  ever  run  down  ?  Oh,  yea,  run  down  sometimes.  A  lugger,  ibr 
example,  was  cut  in  two  last  year— no,  the  yearhetbre — and  seres  out 
of  eight  men  went  to  "  the  locker."  This  is  the  way  in  which  dcadi 
by  drowning  is  spoken  of — very  familiar,  it  stnick  me,-  -xs  vrell  as 
slightly  disrespectful,  to  the  Dav>'  Jones  commonly  associated  with 
the  metaphor. 

The  person  who  was  facetiously  described  by  the  shorelii^  as  the 
"first-class  passenger,"  soon  makes  a  disagrce-iblc  discover)'.  Deem- 
ing himself  d  very  good  s.iilor,  he  has  gone  to  some  trouble  to  enter 
upon  this  expedition ;  solely  in  the  expectation,  however,  of  being 
peri)etually  under  sail.  Movement  is  life.  Movement  on  the  sea, 
so  long  as  it  U  decidedly  ^togcessive,  is  life  in  a  not  unpleasiat 
form.     Now  I  hew  lYieotder  ©>;«i  \.Q  ^ai«.'>a«il,wA»».wrformcd 
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lliat  for  the  next  twvlvc  or  eiglitccn  hours  ihc  Smbird  will  drift  witli 
the  Hood — perhaps  a  doira  mites  north  and  then  a  doicn  miles  bade 
again ;  but  always  and  cntircl)'  at  ihc  mercy  or  the  waves.  Verily 
circuinstances  alter  cases.  The  billows  which,  white-  we  were 
careering  seawards  with  a  xtilT  breeze  on  the  beam  daslicd  over  ihc 
bows,  were  welcome  and  delidou*  to  the  Sfofiirtf;  and  to  the  passenger 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  was  st>le  to  enjoy  the  motion.  To 
be  tossed  like  a  batk  of  timber  on  the  said  billows,  and  yet  be  like 
the  caged  squirrel  whose  perpetual  wanderings  never  raised  him  an 
inch  higher,  is  a  vastly  dilTcient  thing.  Yet  this  is  the  proipect ; 
and  I  find  out,  when  too  late,  that  the  trawler,  and  not  the  herring 
boat,  should  have  been  tlie  object  <jf  my  wooing.  However,  there  is 
no  help  for  it ;  out  here  there  is  no  shore  boat  to  hail. 

TIk  small  sails  are  taken  in,  and  the  topmast  struck.  The  mainsail 
follows,  and,  as  if  to  remove  all  hope,  tlie  mainmast  is  lowered  back- 
wardt,  as  the  river  ste.imers  lower  their  funnels  when  passing  under  a 
bndgc.  The  spar  drops  into  a  cnitch  upheld  by  a  stout  piece  of 
timber  about  twelve  feet  long,  fined  into  the  deck  somewhere  about 
the  centre  of  the  vessel.  Brought  for  the  moment  broadside  to  the 
waves,  the  Sealird  wallows  and  mils  furiously  and  helplessly,  unUt 
she  b,  by  the  small  sail  on  the  mizcnmast,  brought  up  to  the  wind. 
The  rolling  then  ceases,  but  there  supervenes  a  very  lively  game  of 
pitch  and  toss,  which  tlircatcns  to  become  livelier  as  time  wears  on. 
This,  then,  is  to  bt;  our  condition  for  the  night ;  and  the  only  comfort 
we  can  snatch  is  that  there  are  fully  half  a  lumdred  boats  in  simitar 
plight  within  ken,  looking  for  all  (he  world  like  dixiblcd  crafl  whose 
spars  have  been  carried  away  in  a  hurricane.  The  Statini  is  now 
technically  "  driving  ;'  the  movement,  if  any,  being  astern. 

Mugs  of  hot  tea,  solid  ship's  biscuit,  and,  when  called  for  by  an 
cpkaican  member  of  the  crew,  a  licrrin^  fried  verj-  brown  to  cover 
it,  having  been  handed  round,  tlie  word  is  given  to  "shoot  nets." 
Ever)'  member  of  the  ciew  but^lhc  cook  and  cabin  boy  engages  in 
this  work,  wluch  requires  care  and  occupies  considerable  time,  The 
dark  brown  nets  lie  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  and  the  first  work  is  to 
bring  them  to  light.  It  will  simplify  the  description  to  explain  at 
once  that  the  drift  net  i.>>  nothing  more  than  a  wall  of  netting 
extending  from  the  bows  of  tlie  boat  to  a  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
sunk  by  means  of  a  cable  nine  or  ten  yards  deep,  and  kejrt  near  the 
sarCtoe  by  small  kegs  called  "  bowls  "  and  l>y  a  plentiful  employment 
of  la^e  corks  along  ihe  upper  part  of  the  net.  The  herrings  swim  in 
shoals,  run  their  unsuspecting  heads  into  the  net  wall,  and  become 
enunglcd  in  the  meshes.     This,  however, U  stcv'aav»!Cw%,   "Vm. -<»?*, 
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or,  lo  be  stncUy  acairaie,  the  series  of  ncls,  lied  together  in  an  un 
broken  length  as  before  cxiihined,  are  not  yet  alwt. 

The  »kii>i)er  and  ihiec  "hiinds"  receive  the  nets,  which  glide 
freely  over  a  roller  froni  the  hold;  a  lad  ukcs  up  the  "scLtbg,'a 
short  length  of  rope  attached  to  c*-cry  thirty  yards  of  net,  and  wilb 
with  it  to  the  bows,  delivering  it  to  a  man  who  is  paying  outtlic 
stout  cable,  which,  in  addition  lo  its  function  of  keeping  the  bolion 
line  of  the  nets  fairly  w.a\  siuuins  the  frail  fabric  as  a  oonnccud 
whole.    Sometimes  vcttscls  iiassing  across  the  line  of  nets  tear  thetn 
asunder,  and  but  for  the  cable  the  dissevered  portion — pethapt  i 
mile  in  IcngUi — would  be  destroyed.    A  trust)'  man  is  iherdott 
placed  in  the  bows  to  aflix  tlie  sdting  lo  the  cable  with  ihoroughnm. 
Ax  the  Sf'tl'irJ  drives  astcni  and  the  shooting  proceeds  the  bmlt 
ride  ahead  of  us  like  huge  black  Soats,  growing  smaller  and  smiUn 
until  they  are  mere  spots  on  the  wave.     Already,  before  the  nets  m 
fully  nhot,  three  brigs,  a  French  fishing  smack,  and  a  baniiie  readung 
over  towards  land,  jiass  across  our  line,  doing  more  or  less  damige, 
one  iTi.iy  be  sure.     Tlie  process  of  shooting  keeps  all  hands  in  acuon 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then,  sitting  as  best  they  may  on  deck, 
with  a  service  that  gives  litlle  trouble  and  appetites  tliat  rc<iuirc  no 
caviare,  the  roen  dine.  Potatoes  (such  red  kidneys  the  mate,  who  had 
grown  them  in  his  garden,  swears  never  were  before)  cooked  in 
their  jackeU,  a  grand  leg  of  pork  boiled  to  a  turn,  pudding  aliss 
"  duff,"  biscuit  hard  and  wholesome,  and  a  fietil  verre  of  highly  p«f' 
fumed  Jamaica  nim,  constitute  the  sole  bill  of  lare.     ICach  man  is 
own  carver,  waiter,  toastmaster,  and  specchmakcr,  and  the  music 
the  splieres  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

"  Nightfall  on  the  sea"  is  not  a  bad  notion  for  a  vntrm  drawin^fl 
room,  brightly  lighted,  and  with  the  soft  presence  of  women  to  give 
savour  to  the  salt  of  home.  I  could  in  lliis  paragraph  draw  a  vhid 
portrait  of  a  being  who  watched  the  footsteps  of  nightfall  one  after 
another  upon  the  water  on  a  Sunday  evening  about  four-and- twenty 
miles  east  of  'Yarmouth,  with  a  dismal  sense  of  tlie  fatsii}'  of 
poetical  pictures  of  things  pertaining  to  the  maritime  profession.  Ht 
sat  shivering  and  ill  at  case,  overcome  by  qualms  with  which  con 
science  had  nothing  to  do  ;  a  limp  object  on  a  sail  behind  the  tiller 
handle,  feebly  noticing  that  the  bow  of  the  vessel  was  sometimes 
high  in  the  air  and  the  next  moment  down  at  the  end  of  a  slippery 
incline.  Through  his  heavj-  head  scraps  of  sea  balladry  were  blo«ilfl 
by  the  blast  He  vowed  nevM  a^ijjiw  vo  '^ct'jetuatc  the  heresy  coo- 
lained  in  the  hcuon,  "Rocti  m  \\«  «*«vt  t*.  ■iSn^  ft«t*r%?    H« 
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the  bard  who  found  something  to  sing  about  in  "ibe 
odour  of  brine  from  llit:  oceau/'  He  gnnned  witli  ghastly  cxpretisioii 
when,  noticing  the  lowered  mainmast,  ihc  pretty  words,  "he  climbs 
the  mast  to  fcnst  his  eyn  once  more,"  were  shaken  uppermost.  I  Iv 
was  especially  hurt  to  think  that  even  the  oblivion  of  actual  sea- 
sickness was  dciucd  him.  Such  a  sketch  I  might  limn  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  tlic  callous;  but  I  forbear. 

The  herrings  h^ve  not  behaved  as  we  had  fondly  hoped.  At  eiijlit 
o'clock  a  few  fathoms  of  otir  two  miles  of  net  wall  arc  hauled  in,  just 
■8  Uic  moon  struggles  out  of  a  bank  of  clouds,  but  there  is  no 
«ncouragcmcnt  to  jirocccd  further.  Then  the  men  difappcar  down 
the  ai>crtuie  ol  two  feet  square  into  the  sniall  ihrk  clo-set  around 
which  their  berth:;  <ire  hidden.  The  skip])er,  kind  and  thoughtful  as 
a  mother  lo  his  "  fu'sl-class  i)assengcr,"  insists  upon  offering  him  the 
use  of  his  bunk,  and  spreads  him  a  bran  new  Union  Jack  for  blanket. 
On  deck  the  two  lights  prescribed  by  law  have  been  hoisted  on  the 
fflizec-stay,  and  the  watch  has  been  set.  The  two  lanterns  arc  a 
signal  to  trawlers  and  jkassing  vessels  that  llie  herring  fishermen  are 
out,  and  would  prefer  the  gift  of  a  wide  bcnii,  lest  their  nets  should 
be  broken.  The  sea  seems  alive  with  double  warnings,  and  from  sonic 
o[  the  boats  lurjienlitie  lights — yclept  "flare  iips" — are  per|)etually 
Aubcd.  Pitching  and  driving,  you  feel  a  queer  sensation  whai  a 
fuU-riggcd  8hii>,  ])haniom'like,  seems  lo  be  bearing  down  upon  you, 
and  somehow  all  the  stories  of  collision  you  have  heard,  read,  or 
vrriiten,  ciowd  in  jjrocession  through  your  mind,  as  you  earnestly 
keep  your  eye  on  the  approaching  monster,  resolving,  should  the 
worst  come  to  llie  worst,  to  hoist  yourself  on  board  the  destroyer  by  the 
bowsprit  rigging.  The  monster  passes  half  a  mile  ahead ;  but  only 
think  what  might  have  happened.  Think  of  the  AWfAflert !  And 
!to  on. 

TTic  (tshermeo  sailors  sleep  in  their  clothes,  and  are  contented  with 
(heir  lot.  Theirs  is  a  co-operative  system ;  they  arc  paid  by  results. 
The  more  fish  the  more  pay.  Called  up  on  deck  at  twelve,  and 
again  at  two  o'clock,  they  rub  thetr  eyes  and  go,  and  return  again  if 
ihey  arc  not  immediately  wanted.  At  four  o'clock,  however,  a 
yenuine  cry  rings  down  ipto  the  darkness.  "  Haul  ho,  boys !  Haul 
ho !"  Now  we  turn  out  in  earnest,  for  "  Haul  ho  1"  means  herrings, 
and  who  knows  but  that  it  may  mean  herrings  in  such  quantities  that 
to-morrow,  instead  of  pitching  and  driving  inanimately,  we  may  be 
able  lo  hurry  to  harbour  ?  The  men  encase  themselves  from  head  lo 
foot  in  oilskin,  and  in  the  cold  starlight  prepaie  i.q  Viwi^  \xv  0,\wx  Vko 
miles  of  netting. 
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Tlic  cable,  01  warp  a*  th«  men  term  il,  is  brought  in  by  the  cap«uit 
worked  10  tlic  old-fashioned  niiinner  with  bars.  Some  of  the  Boulogne 
boats  have  small  steaio-cngiMS  to  do  ihii  work,  nrhicli  requires  the 
incessuit  labour  of  four  or  five  hAnds  until  the  hatiUn);  tx  nt  an  end. 
To  the  Undlubbcr  prone  upon  the  flog  of  his  country  in  the  skipper's 
bunk,  the  tnunp,  tmnip  of  the  men  on  their  ceaseless  rotmd  is  a 
the  march  of  an  arm/,  and  il  is  their  preliminary  circuits  that  have 
rccslted  him  from  an  uneasy  dreamland,  and  brought  him  into  the 
keen  monung  air  to  watch  his  shipmates  deal  with  the  herring. 
Tvo  men  stand  about  six  feet  apart  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  on 
the  starboard  side  to  haul  the  net  upon  deck.  At  the  bow  the 
saSor  who  was  perched  there  in  the  aflcrnooa  is  perched  ihetc 
again  to  unfasten  tlie  seixings  be  had  then  tied  to  the  waip. 
A  man  taken  his  pott  in  the  hold  to  stow  away  into  the  smallest 
compms,  and  in  regular  layct^  the  nets  with  bowb  atuched.  The 
other  men  are  "  scuddcrs,"  which,  being  interpiretcd,  signifies  that 
they  seize  the  net  as  it  is  passed  over  tlic  bulwarks,  and  by  violently 
shaking  it,  jerk  the  £sh  out  of  the  meshes.  In  %  Utile  while  we  arc 
all  speckled  with  scales,  like  harlequins  id  silver  mail ;  there  sic 
scales  everywhere,  high  and  low;  scales  in  your  beard  and  scales  in 
your  pocket — aye,  in  the  tobacco-pouch  in  your  pocke:. 

Thus  the  herrings  are  scudded  on  the  deck  for  the  space  of  five  homs, 
and  when  the  neighbourhood  is  too  much  cumbered  with  fish,  they 
arc  shovelled  into  .t  separate  pm  of  the  hold  through  holes  formed 
for  the  purpose.  The  fish  arc  mostly  e.\haustcd  from  their  struggles  to 
be  released  from  the  net,  and  many  of  them  never  move  after  they 
are  shaken  from  the  tolls.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  leap  about  the 
deck  vigorously;  but  it  is  soon  over.  TIic  proverb,  "dead  as  a 
herring,"  seems  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  vital  powers  of  this  little 
fwh,  and  there  is  ground  for  it  Herrings  speedily  yield  up  the 
ghost  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  They  are  most  exquisitely 
tintad  at  first  with  a  hue  of  faint  rose-pink,  but  tlie  mere  contact  of 
one  herring  wit!)  another  is  enough  to  strip  it  of  its  beautiful  vesture.  B 
The  majority  are  caught  by  the  gills  ;  a  few,  I  noticed,  have  thrust 
themselves  more  than  a  third  of  their  length  through  tlic  mesh,  and 
they  retain  the  impression  of  the  cord  in  a  girdle  cut  round  the  body, 
though  it  docs  not  fracture  the  skin.  The  position  of  the  bulk  of 
the  fish  on  one  side  of  the  net  shows  which  way  the  shoal  moved, 
and  the  common  direction  they  took.  A  few  now  and  then  have  been 
captured  while  sw'mimmg  ftom  as.  ov^oaite  (Quarter,  waifc  and  straj-s 
probably.  Heic  comes  a  coi  cam^x.  ^TOdwa*  '\n  'ie*,  ^Ja.,  ind 
already  drowned ;  for  b\m  MiA  V\s  Vwviiei  a.  ^»wfe«M»S«A^a.■o&a:^.. 
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net  is  kept  near.     From  fiixt  lo  last  the  nets  bring  up  s  doc«n 
madctrel  and  half  as  many  whiting. 

The  oihcr  bonis  near  us  are  hauling  in  concert,  and  over  the  line 
or  nets  o(  a  lugger  that  two  days  later,  alas !  is  doomed  to  founder 
in  the  tempest,  whose  vanguard  gusts  are  sweeping  the  Satini's 
decks,  a  horde  of  buccaneer  fowl,  gannet,  gulls,  and  what  not,  are 
hovering,  dragging  the  nets  wit  of  water,  and  robbing  the  fishermen 
of  their  hardly-won  spoil.  The  sun  riic;  on  the  sails  ot  many  of  the 
herring  fleet  homeward  boimd.  Some  of  them  have  been  driving  out 
here  for  two  or  ihtce  days,  and  :iri!  returning  with  fewer  fish  tlian 
has  fallen  to  our  share  in  one  ni^^ht.  Ii  U  .ttill  undecided  whether 
the  SeatirJ  shall  take  (light  or  linger  through  another  day  and  night. 
There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  "  take,"  but  every  man  and 
boy  can  remenihn-  when,  in  very  exceptional  hauls,  ten  times  the 
quantity  have  been  taken.  Not  this  year,  however.  They  all  agree 
thiu  the  good  old  times  hare  gone,  and  thai  the  herrings  are  neithe 
so  numerous  nor  so  prime  as  they  used  to  be.  Scleral  boats  are 
mentioned  while  the  herrings  are  being  shaken  out  of  the  nets  and 
the  scales  are  discharged  around  in  volleys  which  have  earned 
hundreds  of  pounds  leas  than  in  the  previous  year ;  the  truth  being 
that  1873  was  a  wonderfully  fertile  fish  harvest.  After  five  hours  of 
hard  work  the  last  liowl  is  seen  tossing  en  the  crest  of  the  waves  and 
disappearing  in  the  trougjis ;  the  skipper  takes  the  hatch  from  the 
well  in  which  the  fish  arc  stored,  pronounces  the  haul  to  be  "  a  last " 
— nominally  10,000,  but  actually  13,000  fish— and  laconicdly  orders 
the  crew  to  make  preparations  for  getting  under  weigh.  .\  wise 
skipper  this!  Instead  of  smothering  his  dainty  herrings  with  salt, 
as  many  of  his  compeers  are  doing,  and  staying  for  another  chance, 
he  determines  to  hie  for  port  and  save  the  fresh  herring  market 

A  rude,  laborious  life  my  comrades  of  the  Seabird  must  have.  In 
all  weathers,  and  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  they  pursue  the  double 
avocations  of  sailor  and  fisherman  ;  fishermen  first,  perhaps,  and 
sailors  afterwards.  At  times  a  gale  suddenly  rises  before  the  hauling 
begins,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  east  coast  fishermen 
never  to  forsake  the  nets.  They  muke  everytliing  snug,  and  so  long 
as  the  craft  can  be  kept  head  to  wind  they  ride  out  the  siotm, 
buffeted  and  tossed,  while  we  at  our  firesides  little  wot  of  their  hard- 
ships and  perils.  The  herring  season  over,  the  Senliiril,  for  example, 
becomes  a  trawler,  and  scours  the  North  Sea  in  the  teeth  of  tlic 
winter  weather.  Every  available  inch  of  space  below  decks  is  re- 
<iuircd  fijr  stowage,  and  there  is  scai«:\^  toom  lot  cn«&«?V-  ""^J** 
Irawien  remain  00  their  distant  fislimg  gtoMtife  lot  -»!«;*&  v»BS&«^ 
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fast  cutlers  visiting  lliem  daily  to  convey  the  fish  to  shore ;  and 
many  a  fisherman  is  washed  overboard  during  the  transfer  of  ll« 
fish  to  the  cairicT  smack. 

The  Seabird  has  heels  this  morning  as  she  heads  for  land.    E^di 
added  sail  causes  her  to  throb  n-ith  delight ;  the  crew,  after  jhE" 
long  spell  of  toil,  are  light-hearted  too,  and  even  the  fotlom  otjKt 
who  sat  on  the  sail  abaft  the  tiller  handle  last  night  shares  in  itie 
prevailing  gaiety,    "  Homeward  bound  "  after  all  is  a  better  tune 
than  "  Nightfall  on  the  Sea."    There  must  be  no  stoppage  till  the 
Seabird  ranges  alongside  Yarmouth  fish  wharf;  the  herrings  must  be 
sold  at  BDIiimsgate  before  the  town  is  fairly  astir  to-morrow  morning, 
and  tlie  Seabird  to-night  must  once  more  shoot  her  nets  a  score  A 
miles  at  sea.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  tug  answers  our  signal; 
takes  two  other  new  arrivals  ia  tow,  and  drags  us  with  a  rush  past 
Gorleston  on  the  one  side  and  South  Denes  on  the  other,  to  the 
wharf.      Here  the  well-known  scenes  are  repeated.     The  fish  are 
taken  away  in  "  swills,"  placed  on  the  wharf,  and  sold  by  auction. 
The  market  is  somewhat  glutted  to-day,  and  it  is  only  after  a  remon- 
strance from  the  salesman  that  the  herrings  are  disposed  of  at  Eve 
guineas  per  last.     Prices  are  very  fJuctur.ting  in  this  bustling  market; 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  fish  were  scarce  a  small  caTjo 
was  sold  at  £40  the  last ;  not  many  weeks  since  it  was  impossible  W 
coax  the  buyers  into  giving  more  than  £2  ss.    Only  this  morning 
the  first-comers  obtained  as  much  as  ^10  per  last. 

The  Seabird,  with  her  genial  skipper  and  jolly  crew,  having  had 
the  last  herring  emptied  into  the  "  swill,"  is  tugged  out  into  the  stream, 
and  from  the  pier  where  the  boys  are  hauling  up  small  codlings  and 
whiting,  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset  I  can  spy  the  little  flag  with  1 
white  centre  and  red  ground  afar  off,  voyaging  in  company  with  other 
boats,  two  at  least  of  which  have  nevermore  returned  to  land. 
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all  tlie  imuts  or  tliat  Aay  the  wont  \mA  was  the  greatest 
of  all,  Wordsworth.  "  Tlic  wliole  of  my  returns,  I  do 
not  a.iy  net  prolils.  but  rcHitns  f«jin  the  writing  trad«," 
tlic  poet  said,  nhcn  reckoning  up  hi»  income  from 
Paternoster  Row,  "  do  Dot  amount  to  scvco  score  pound*.  1  liave 
laboured  liaril  tlirougli  a  long  life  without  more  pecuniary  ctnolkiinenc 
than  X  lawj'cr  gels  for  two  special  retainers  or  a  public  performer 
sometimes  for  two  or  ihrec  songs,"  But  Wordsworth  need  not  have 
gone  to  the  bar  or  to  Drur^-  Lane  for  bis  comparisons,  for  when  his 
ballads,  '-Tlie  Excursion  "  and"  The  Uliite  Doc  of  Rylstonc."  were 
lying  on  the  shelves  of  Messm.  Ixingmans'  warehouse,  with  the 
printer'!!  bill  unpjiid,  Thcoilorc  Hook  and  Horace  Smith  were  cashiitf; 
;£i,ooo  c!ici|urs  for  burlewiucs  and  squibs  which  are  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  .Stationers'  1  fall.  This  wat  the  amount 
jnid  by  Colbouin  for  Theodore  Hook's  second  and  third  series  of  his 
"Sayings  and  iJoings."  The  price  of  the  first  series  was  j^6oo,  and 
;^6oo  was  the  Hum  paid  also  for  "  Dirths,  Marriages,  and  Deaths." 
Jjunes  Smith  received  jC'.ooo  a  piece  from  Charlc*  Mathews  for  his 
"  Trip  to  Paris,"  and  fur  the  rest  of  his  comediettas  of  this  class ;  and 
that  was  the  price  of  the  "  Rejected  Addreues  "  and  of  "  Horace  in 
London." 

It  was  Jeffrey's  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Refim>  that  kept  down 
the  sale  of  Wordsworth's  poems ;  or  perha]>s  I  ought  to  sny  this  was 
Wordsworth's  explanation  of  his  failure  to  catcli  the  public  ear. 
Souihcy  traced  his  failure  as  a  poet  to  the  same  all-powerful  pen  ; 
and  Southcy's  cpicx  might  all  have  been  bought  uji  any  day  by  a 
cheque  for  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds.  The  author  of  "  Roderick  " 
had  to  live  by  jwose ;  and  if  Southey  got  litUc  or  nothing  by  his 
poemx,  except  the  pleasure  of  writing  them,  he  wa.i  well  paid  for  his 
prose,  especially  for  his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  RerUw.  His 
customary  fee  for  these  was  loo  guineas  each  ;  but  Murray  sciit  him 
cheques  for  ^^150  for  articles  like  those  on  Nelson  and  Wesley. 
These  comribuUoiti  formed  the  main  somtcc  o?  ^Q«.*\'ri'*\wa3w«.V!E«, 
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yean,  aod  with  tlie  aid  or  a  triflinf  pcDsioD  from  th«  Crown  and  his 
silaxr  *^  I*o<^t  Liureatc  Southcy  kept  tip  GreU  [fall  in  the  cu]r  mil 
bOfpitibtc  Mylc  of  an  F^iiglUh  gentkinan,  sent  his  sons  to  college, 
tecuml  two  or  three  months'  leiiure  everjr  year  for  a  mn  to  ibe 
Continent  or  for  the  completion  of  those  i>TOse  epics  upon  Portugal 
and  Brazil  which  arc  monuments  at  once  of  hie  gcnhi>  and  induUry, 
and,  above  all,  set  an  liooouiabtc  cuinptc  to  men  of  letters  for  aS 
time  by  leaving  his  family  in  independent,  if  not  in  afflueat  cit- 
cum^tanccs. 

Pcrhapii  no  man  of  letters  working  five  or  six  hours  a  day  at  hi) 
desk  through  a  long  life  nude  lest  \ij  hii  Ul>our  tlkan  the  aadiat 
of  "  Roderick "  and  "  Kchama."  Yet  when  Southey  began  hat 
career  the  pay  or  the  mafszines  and  of  the  ocwspapen  was  at  in 
lowest  rate.  Coleridge  could  hardl>  keep  body  and  ao«l  together  by 
writing;  arlicles  and  squibs  four  or  five  days  a  week  for  the  M^noMg 
J^tt;  and  the  utmost  thnl  Charles  l^mb  could  make  by  his  contri- 
butions as  its  chief  jester  was  ;£too  a  year.  HA^Iilt's  rate  of 
remuneration  upon  tlie  J'uNu  AJtmiier  was  5s.  a  cotumn,  and 
PerT)-'s  first  engagement  upon  the  press  was  as  assistant  e<litor  of  the 
LandfiN  livening  Pint  at  a  salary  of  75  guineas  a  year.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  once  made  ;^io  in  a  week  by  working  night  and  ilay 
translating  French  and  Gerauii  ncn-xpajiers,  and  writing  original 
articles  for  the  Orade;  but  the  proprietor  was  scared  at  the  end  of 
the  week  nt  the  amoimt  of  Mackintosh's  bill,  ran  nl>oti[  his  office 
telling  everybody  that  no  paper  could  stand  that,  and  in  the  end  put 
Mackintosh  upon  a  salary.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  tA 
the  low  estimate  in  which  political  writing  was  held  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  Cicl 
that  Mackintosh  Yftotc  his  powerful  and  eloquent  reply  to  Butke's 
"Thoughts  on  the  French  Revolution."  the  "Vindicta;  (idlictc,'' for 
R;^io  note. 

It  was  Archibald  Constable,  the  publisher  of  the  Miiiniurgk 
Rnim;  who  dianged  all  tlii*,  ,%nd  to  no  man,  not  even  to  Miiier,  are 
authors  under  greater  obligations  than  to  the  Napoleon  of  publishers. 
Till  lie  appeared— to  quote  Lord  Cockburn — the  publishing  trade 
was  at  nearly  its  lowest  ebb,  partly  because  there  was  neither  popu- 
lation nor  independence  to  produce  or  to  recognise  a  vigorous 
publisher,  and  partly  because  the  publishers  we  had  were  too  spirit- 
less even  for  their  position.  Constable  began  as  a  lad  in  Hill's  s)iop, 
and  hnd  hardly  set  up  for  himself  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  his 
busiuess.  He  ruahcd  oia\  ^wi  VurJt  '^ssc&sion  of  the  ui>en  field,  as 
if  he  had  been  aware  (rom  \i\e  ^^K'.  o^  •fee  eiisKww:*,  (A,  *ft^  Naiwnii. 
spiritji  which  a  sViUvA  coniurot  to\^Vv  «a  ^xoxa  -Ct*  Ciw?Cx«.  A  <=*. 
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popubtion  to  the  suivice  kX  literatuie.  He  contributed  in  no  slight 
d^Fcc  to  render  leiten  a  remuneraiive  profession,  and  througli  the 
Edinburgh  /trntw  he  helped  to  make  an  epoch  in  ihc  Simory  of  the 
periodical  literature  of  Great  Britain.  By  meant,  fan  of  tlie  "  Encj-- 
clopscdia  Briianniea,"  and,  later,  by  " Constible's  Miscellaoy,"  he 
developed  a  fresh  branch  of  literary  enterprise,  and  laid  the  fouDcla- 
lioiu  by  tlie  Utter  of  the  movement  in  cheap  popular  liieraiurc  that  was 
afterwards  to  be  extended  to  proportions  greater  than  even  he  dreanied 
oC  Abandoning  the  old,  timid,  and  grudging  system,  Constable  stood 
out  3£  die  general  patron  and  paj-er  of  all  promising  publications, 
and  confounded  not  merely  his  rivals  in  trade  but  his  very  auihois 
by  his  unheard-of  prices.  Ten,  e\'en  tn-eitiy  j^ineas,  a  sheet  for  a 
review,  ^2,000  or  ;^3,ooo  for  a  tingle  poem,  and  jQ^  ,000  each  for 
two  philoso|>hical  dissertations,  drew  authors  from  dens  where  they 
would  othcnrisc  have  starved,  and  made  I-!dinburgh  a  literary  tnart^ 
famous  with  strangers,  and  the  pride  of  iu  own  citizens.  Vet  when 
in  iSo:  Sydney  Smith  recommended  Constable  lu  lix  the  salary  of 
the  editor  of  the  Etiinburgk  Ra'ifw  at  ^loo  a  year,  ant]  the  rate  of 
remuneration  at  10  guineas  a  sheet.  Constable  hesitated,  and 
Messm.  Longman  asked  if  it  was  po^iible  to  make  a  review  pay  at 
all  with  such  an  expensive  staff  of  writers.  The  scale  was  im|iara]. 
Iclcd.  Yet,  high  as  it  was  then  thought,  even  this  scale  was  iloubled 
in  less  than  five  years  ;  and  in  1820  Jeffrey  was  drawing  a  salnrj-  of 
jC'joo  a  year,  and  dividing  close  upon  ^3,000  among  his  staff  of 
contributors.  I  -ockhart's  salary  as  editor  of  the  Quarttrly  J{c-.'ieio  wa» 
j£i,200  a  year,  and  ;^i,5oo  if  he  wrote  three  article*  in  Uic  course 
of  the  year.  All  the  regular  contributors  of  the  first  r.nnk  were  jiaid 
100  guineas  each  for  their  contributions,  and  Souihcy  and  Croker 
frequently  received  150  guineas  for  theirs.  Tlie  jKiy  upon  the 
second  and  tliird  rate  magazines,  however,  continued  fur  many  years 
to  be  S  and  10  guineas  a  page.  These  were  the  original  mt«  of 
Bloittvcoi/  and  Fraser,  of  the  New  Monthly  and  the  Mftroptlilan. 
Half-a-guinca  a  page  was  all  that  Charles  Dickens  asked  the  editor 
of  ihe  jVfw<  Mamhly  for  liis  "  Sketches  by  Box,"  and  the  original 
stipulation  with  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  for  "  Pickwick  *'  was 
■  5  guineas  per  number,  each  number  to  contain  thirty-two  pages. 
This  scale,  however,  was  only  adhered  to  through  the  finit  four  or 
five  numbers,  and  after  these  Dickens  was  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  profits,  making  in  all  ^£4,000  by  his  work,  and  the  publishers,  it 
i.t  iaid,  ^20,000.  Thackeray's  contributions  to  Fraser  were  paid 
for  at  the  10-guinca  rate;  and  Charles  l;wi\b's  aK\cl«a  wi  'i*. 
ZMt&u  Magaiine  for  a  couple  of  years  were  a\\  toN«'ii\>'i  *■  <3w!k^ 
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tor  less  than  £too.  But  the  lo^iinca  scale,  witli  ihe  BbdEvoodi, 
was  only  a  mininmni,  and  one  of  the  most  lirilltant  or  Ihe  eulf  con- 
tributors to  Af'iga  owned  that  be  vas  often  cinlKimssod  b;  ibc 
amount  he  received  for  his  articles.  He  relumed  one  cheque  as  oul 
of  all  proportion  with  the  value  of  his  work  according  to  tbc  scale, 
assuming  that  it  had  been  sent  in  enor.  "  No ;  it  is  (juite  rig^t,' 
said  Mr.  Itiackwood,  returning  the  cheque.  "Thert  is  no  error. 
Only  it  is  not  my  rule  to  p.iy  for  literature  by  the  yard." 

The  editors  of  tlic  snnuals  were  the  first  to  deviate  Ironi  llie 
Moiidord  rales  of  pay,  oflerinj;  fancy  prices  to  ]iopuUr  autlwfs  to  give 
then)  a  \n)txa  or  a  ittory,  or  a  doxen  pages  of  cliit-clut,  a  guinea  a 
line  to  Moore  for  one  of  his  "Tales  of  the  Peri'" — two  guineas  a  line- 
too  guineas  for  anything  that  he  liked  to  do— ^500  for  100  pn;cj 
or  ;£6oo  fur  1  ao  pages.     These  were  the  lcini>tations  that  the  cditiir 
of  the  Ke^sait  held  oni  to  Moore  one  year  in  order  lo  put  Allan 
Cunninghnm  into  llic  shade  wiih  his  rival  publication;  biii  Moore 
declined,   jxarlly  out  of  considciaiion  for  .-Mian   Cunningham  and 
partly  becaunc  "  tlicsc  jobii  friticT  an-ay  your  time  and  thoughts,  a 
axt,  afti't  all.  so  disproporlionaicly  paid  that  you  could  make  t< 
times  llie  sun)  during  ibe  time  you  waste  on  them,  if  you  went 
with  your  rL'^iilar  work."    This  swr  .tysiein,  with  its  Uvi«h  paynteotvf 
was   the  ruin  of  the  AWj>sitia,  because  the  circiibuiyii   of  the 
publications  came  in  the  end  to  depend  upon  the  names  of  tl 
contribulurs,  and  with  editors  bidding  against  each  other  all  round 
men   with  a  name  were  able  to  make  their  own  tecm^  and,  of 
course,  struck    higher   and    higher  every  year,  till  the)-  killed  ihqfl 
goose  tlial  bid  the  goltlen  eggs.     'Ibe  editors  of  these  Ker/nakis^ 
however,  broke  up  the  routine  of  rt^Iar  pay  ;  llic  maguztiies,  instead 
of  paying  all  contributors   abkc,  adopting  a  minimum   scale, 
])aying  special  writers  at  a  higher  rate.    That  is  the  rule  still.     Ti 
scale  on  most  of  the  magazines  a  few  years  ago  was  a  guinea  a  pag' 
That  was  Tliackeray's  scale  on  ibe  Conihtil.     But  the  rate  has  bei 
reduced  upon  most  uf  llie  magazines  in  the  course  of  the  post  llii 
or  four  years.     It  is  now  seldom  more  than  los.  6d.  a  page  where  the 
pages  etiual  those  of  the   iifiiHemaiis.     Ali  Ihe    Yatr  R^utid  pa 
los.  6d.  a  column.     The  pay  of  Ch<tmberss  is  7s.  6d.  a  cx>himn,  if 
a  page.    A  man  like  Sala,  however,  of  course,  seldom  writes 
scale.     His  minimum  is  £,\    is.  a  page.      Hepworth   Diaon 
double  even  upon  Sala.  and  demand  25  guineas  for  a  doxen  JM, 
The  highest  sums  that  have  been  p.iid  for  magajtinc  contributtoos 
oitr  time  were  iViose  pa-\d  \j^  We  Edintmi-jd  Rrvkw  to  Macaula' 
i^e  often  drew  pC"^**  ''■^^  ^^.i^o  tai  V\^CLQVvw&w.'C\a«s^'^ 
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more  for  paj^ers  like  those  on  Bacon  and  Cl»x'.  The  tntdilton 
mat  tlvit  Broughuin  once  asked  Jeffrey  for  ^i.ooo  upon  a  promise 
to  work  off  the  debt  in  a  y»r,  and  did  it,  writing  the  whole  oT  one 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Rer-irw.  That  may,  of  course,  be  &ble ; 
for  this  story  of  tlrougham's  writing  the  whole  of  an  Edinburgh 
Review  is  lotd  of  se^'cral  writers.  Shirley  Brooks,  it  is  said,  wrote 
the  whole  of  one  week's  Punch,  Cliristoi)hcT  N'orih  wrote  the  whole 
of  one  BladiTi'Md,  Gilbert  h  Beckett  wrote  .ill  the  artid«  in  one  day's 
Timn.  Km  Urougham's  capacity  for  work  was  equal  to  an  Edinburgh 
Retiru;  and  the  anecdote  is  at  all  events  characieristic  The  rule  of 
pay  for  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Revittes  is  no 
longer  wlial  it  was  in  the  days  of  Brougham  and  Macaulay.  livcr» 
Mr.  Freeman  has,  I  suppose,  never  received  a  cheque  of  150  guineas 
for  one  of  his  Articles.  But  a  man  of  special  note  in  literature  may 
have  almost  anything  he  likes  to  ask.  Thackeray's  saUry  as  editor 
of  die  Coruhil!  was  ^2,000  3  year,  and  Charles  Reade  recently 
refused  to  take  a  magazine  in  hand  for  less  than  ^3,000.  Yet  when 
Jeffrey  was  rciirirg  from  the  chair  of  the  old  btiff  and  blue,  Messrs. 
Longman  hesitated  to  fall  in  with  Moore's  terms  of;^r,ooo  a  year, 
although  for  .;^i,ooo  a  year  Moore  was  willing  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  the  magaiine.  Jeffrey's  salary  had 
beeii  £,',00  a  year;  and  llic  ediloriliip  of  the  Edinburgh  Ret^itw 
was  then  the  blue  ribbon  of  literature.  The  editor  of  the  Efho  I 
pfBsiime  has  not  less  than  ^700  a  year  to-day. 

The  newspaper  press,  however,  in  the  lime  of  Jeffrey  hardly  had 
an  existence.  The  Times  was  Htllt  more  than  a  sheet  of  adver- 
tisements, market  rqiorts,  police  news,  and  scrajis  of  scandal.  Its  _ 
articles  were  simply  paragraphs  like  the  "  Notes"  of  the  Pall  Mall  I 
Gazttu  today.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  would,  no  doubt,  have 
consigned  all  the  original  articles  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day  to  the 
slop-basin.  Tom  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the  Times,  was  the  only  man 
with  any  pretensions  to  scholarship  upon  the  London  press,  and  even 
Barnes  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  known  as  editor  of  the  Times 
out  of  Printing  House  Square.  His  salary  was  ^1,000  a  year.  But 
when  Mr.  Barnes  retired  from  his  post  in  1830,  the  proprietor  tried 
to  tempt  Soulhcy  from  his  books  and  the  lakes  by  an  offer  of  ;^3,ooo 
a  year  and  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Times.  And  those  were  the 
tenns  upon  which  the  appointment  was  offered  to  Moore,  The 
editorship  of  the  Coun'er,  an  evening  newspaper  like  the  Globe,  was 
jf  1,000  a  year,  and  that  was  Dooglas  Jerrold's  salary  as  editor  of 
Lloyd's  A'eicspa/'rr.  It  was  looked  upon  then  as  a.  fancy  salary.  It  is 
non-  the  sl.iiicJ.ird  upon  most  of  die  l/ra4or\  i:fto^tiT\^'\c«i-V»J'=">.'^'^ 
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-evening  inpcrs,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  I*all  .\fall  GautU,  pafiag 

-only  about  two-tliitds  of  thai  amount.    The  tsAixf  of  the  cditoc  J 

the  Gifi(  five  yeare  ago  w:is  ;£6oc>  a  year,  and  tl<al  is  tlic  silaij 

of  the  editors  upoo  most  of  the  provinctal  morning  jupers,  altbou^ 

ia  three  or  four  caso,  at  Edintnii^h,  Glasgov,  Birininjfhain,  Mu- 

chcMer,  and  Leeds,  the  rate  is  etiual  to  that  of  the  London  monuog 

nempapcn.     In  the  Colonies  the  rate  varies.      It  is  lowest  in 

Canada,  although  with  the  multiplication  of  the  press  it  b  tisag 

there.     In  India  and  Ceylon  tlie  salary  is  often  as  high  as  £,s,*fla  a 

year — highirr,  tlvat  i^  tlun  the  |>ioprieton  of  the  Daily  Nett-s  thotigbt 

•adeguate  for  a  mou  of  the  genius  and  position  of  Chailes  Oickcos  in 

1846.     His  uloT}'  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Nnot  was  j^i.ooo  a  )«ai. 

The  highest  gaiaries  now  paid   upon   the   I.ondon  press,  except, 

perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  Tima,  sic  those  |>aid  to  special  cone- 

!tpoDdent.N.  Mr.  Sala  recared  "the  pay  of  an  .\mbasaador"  Erom  the 

propricton  of  the  Daily  Tdep'oph  for  yean ;  and  Mr.  Archibald 

Forbes  can  hardly  receive  less  from  the  Dmly  .Vrx'S  than  the  saLii; 

of  an  Under  Secretary  of  Sutc,  .;C>.i""'  <"■  jC'tS^o  a  year.    Th^ 

ittle of  remuneration  for  general  contributions — tint  is,  for  articles  xaS^ 

criticism — \*  not  rising  In  equal  proportions.     It  is  still  now  as  a  mle 

what  it  was  fivc-and -twenty  years  ago,  £,1  as,  an  article.     That  is 

the  average  rate.    The  Timfs  and  the  Pall  Mail  GasdU  pay  ^£5  5*. 

an  article,  and  frequently  more.    And  that  is  the  rate  upon  ihc 

Saturday  Rniew  and  the  ^atalar.     It  is  less  upon  the  JSxainifia: 

The  £(Ao  pa}-s  a  guinea  ^d  a  half.     But  upon  some  of  the  LondoB 

newspapers  (he  guinea  rale  is  still  adhered  to.    That  was  the  rate  Ol 

the  Star,     li  is  still,  I  believe,  the  rate  upon  the  Post  aiA  the  Gtett, 

and  it  h  the  rate  all  through  the  provinces.     This  jQi    is.  represents 

vrliat  may  be  called  the  low-water  mark  in  the  scale  of  newspaper 

pay.     The  T/wrf  rate  represents  the  maximum.    That  often  rise*  u 

high   as   10  guineas  an  article.       The  customary  rale  for  cone- 

spondencc  is  ^5  5s.  a  column,  and  that  Is  the  rate  for  revicw^^ 

although  now  and  l}ien  it  may  rise  as,  high  a-s  30  guineas  for  thsifl 

review  of  a  single  book-     1  have  only  heard  of  one  p.iyracnl  of  that 

aniount,  and  that  is  mentioned  as  a  raar^'cl  of  munificence  00  the 

part  of  the  Tiww  by  Mr,  Grant  in  hia  "History  of  the  Nen-spaper 

Press."      It  is  probable  tliat  the  review  was  equal  to  an  aitide 

in  the  Quarterly,  and  if  that  was  the  case  this  critique  of  a  single 

book  probably  represented  a  week's  close  work.     The  muniiiccnce  oTH 

the  Tima  is  a  proverb.     It  always  pays  well.     But  the  only  observa- 

lion   il  is  netessatj'  lo  ma,kc  upon  tliis  "  clicqnc  of  £y>  for  die 

review  of  a  singkbooV"  ^s^\^a.^■\^^^^^*T».^i^■Wt;^»3^x■ww^Ja^iril 
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often  paid  for  at  (he  Opera,  that  an  actresn  frequently  receives  ^3° 
a  week  to  play  a  part  in  a  comediclls,  and  Ihat  a  Chanci-ry  barrister 
will  hardly  put  on  his  wig  to  argue  an  interpleader  before  a  Vice- 
Cbanccllor  for  tc»  than  50  guineas. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  may  be  put  in  a  aeatenc&  It  is  that 
nowhere  arc  ncit'spapcr  writers  paid  ivonc  than  in  England,  and  thu 
DOwhere  arc  original  aiitliora  paid  better.  I'crhaps  now  and  then  a 
man  with  the  genius  and  productive  powers  of  a  Dumas  may  turn 
j^»8,ooo  or ^30,000  a  year  by  his  pen;  and  a  man  who  has  the 
luck  to  hit  the  public  ^cy  with  a  play,  as  M.  Sardou  hit  it  with 
"  Rabjg;Ls,"  may  reckon  upon  reaping  a  golden  har\-est,  perhaps  a  har- 
vest woith  1 00,000  fnincs.  But  the  »ucce«  of  a  pUy  like  "  Rabagas  " 
it  a  tliike,  and  if  we  are  to  talk  of  the  bank-book  of  a  man  like 
Dumas,  wc  must  compare  it  with  the  Kink-books  of  Scoli  and 
Dickens.  These  arc  the  Napoleons  of  literature,  but  I  talk  of 
average  flesh  and  blood ;  and  taking  writers  like  Hcpwonh  Dixon, 
Disraeli,  Charles  Reade,  George  Eliot,  Wilkie  Collins,  Anthony 
Trollope,  1  doubt  if  wc  <:an  lay  a  Anger  upon  the  names  of  half 
dozen  l^rcnch  or  Ameiican  writers  whose  accounts  with  their  pub- 
lishers can  be  comjiared  in  amount,  work  for  work,  with  those 
of  the  English  authors.  The  Premier  coins  mon!;y  with  his 
novels,  Ilepworth  Dixon's  returns  from  his  sketch  of  the  Tower 
of  London  arc  said  to  have  been  ^10,000,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert's  profits  from  that  cK<iui8ite  trifle  of  his,  "Alice  in 
Fairyland,"  exceed  even  this  amount.  The  sum  paid  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood  for  "Middleinarch"  is  estimated  at  j/^S,ooo,  and  Mr. 
Reade,  Mr.  Collins,  jVniliony  Trollopc,  and  Mis«  liraddon  have 
received  ;£3,ooo  for  several  of  their  novels.  Mr.  Dion  Goucicault  a 
few  years  ago  was  making  ^20,000  a  year  from  his  plays,  and  _ 
Robertson  must  at  one  time  have  been  in  receipt  of  ^10,000  u  I 
year  from  his  five  comedies.  But  there  arc  very  few  newipapcr 
writers  in  London  who  are  making  an  income  of  ^'.500  a  year  by 
Uwtr  pens.  A  special  correspondent  like  Dr.  Russell  or  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes  may  make  tint  and  more,  because  a  special  cotrespondi 
ent  is  ]>aid  at  a  lancy  price,  the  work  rciiuiriitg  physical  as  well  as 
mentn!  qualifications  which  only  a  man  here  and  there  possesses- 
But  I  betiwe  you  may  count  upon  your  fingers  the  men  on  the 
English  press  who  by  their  pens  alone  make  ^1,200  a  yciir,  and  they 
work  like  horses  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  for  that,  ^'cl  in  France 
and  America  j£i, 200  and  ^1.500  a  year  arc  second-rate  salaries 
upon  tlie  press,  and  ^10  is  the  ordinary  price  of  an  article  upon 
iiK»t  of  the  Taris  nen'spaperi.     That  was  the  sucn  \iaid  to  M.  Louis 
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Bhnc    Tor  his  London    letters   and  to  M.  Sainte^Beuve  for  liii 
/tuiiUtent.     M.  I^ruotnne's  salary  as  a  regiibr  contritMilor  to  ibc 
Journal  drs  Dibals  was  j£j,ooo  a  year,  and  M.  Allieit  Wolff  and 
M.  Fran<:i«iuc  S;irccy  can,  it  it  said,  alirajrs  reckon  ujion  ^£15  for 
aa  aniclc.  and  may  contiibute  at  that  rate  as  tnaiiy  articles  as  tbc^ 
like.    jCtSO  *  ycA''  ™3y>  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  average  lalaiy  of 
newspaper  writers  in  Paris,     F-vt-n  in  Ra-isli  twenty-five  loiiblet  it 
more  firctiucnily  paid  for  an  anicic  upon  a  first-class  japer  than  ^; 
is  paid  for  one  here.      In  Germany  ten  thaltrs  is  ilie  repihtii 
honomcium,  and  tliat  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  rei>reNenting  the  lov'' 
water  mark  in  the  scale  of  ncn'sjuper  jmv,  although  here  we  have 
many  men  contributing  to  the  pro\  incial  press  at  a  guinea  an  artii 
and  less. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  American,  Fi 
and  English  journalist?    And  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  lo' 
scale  upon  whidi  journalists  are  paid  in  England  in  comparison  m 
journalists  across   the   English   Channel  and  the  Atlantic?    TIic 
answer  to  both  ipiestions  lies,  I  believe,  in  one  word.     The  Americn 
and  French  press  is  a  pci!ion.-d  press.     The  I'inglish  press  b  U 
impersonal  pres^.     In  France  and  America  journalism  is  a  profes- 
sion, and  is  followed  as  a  profcv«ion  by  men  who  put  themselves  is 
training   for  their  work  as  others  put  themselves  in  iraininj;  for 
law,  physic,  or  arms.     Here  journalism  is  a  pastime,  excejit  pcfha] 
with  a  handful  of  men,  and  a  large  proportion  of  die  work  of  a 
jiaper  is  dnne  by  men  who  are  looking  to  anything  but  ne«rs: 
work  for  their  success  in  life.     And  that  makes  all  the  difTcrence  in 
the  world  to  the  press  and  to  Journalism  as  a  profession.      In  France. m 
and  Amerir.t  the  j>ress  is  an  independent  power,  and  joumalitts,  atl 
a  class,  are  the  c()uab,  socially  and  politically,  of  Uie  incmbcrs  of  the 
Legislative  Assemblies — often  theirsiiperiors ;  a  man  like  M.  I..cinoamc; 
at  the  head  of  the  staff  of  ihcjouma!  da  Dibals,  often  possettiBg 
more  power — -mure  personal  power — than  the  most  eloquent  member 
of  thi^  AssL-mbly.     A  journalist  in    England   is   a  shadow — a  raaa 
without  a  name — without  a  position  in  the  world — standing  outside 
every  profession  without  belonging  to  an  independent  order  that  he 
can  take  the  sli(;hicst  pride  in— a  supernumerary  even  in  politics. 
The  press  in  France  is,  next  to  the  bar,  the  high  road  to  &me  and' 
fortune,  to  Miniaierial  portfolios,  to  embassies,  to  prefectures,  to  saU 
in  the  Senate,  to  seats  in  the  Cabinet.     Here  the  press  is  the  adjunct 
of  every  profession,  and  the  avenue  to  nothing  excq>i  a  vice-consul- 
ship ;  and  aU  ihai  a  ^^''^^'^^^W  successful  man  upon  the  Engli^ 
press  can  \oo\i  Vot  \5  l\^e  iwW  t*:^^*.^^^.  ^A  ■&■«.  •l^-jvwsVmj  of  the 
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Ltndon  Gaseite,  <w  ^too  a  year  from  the  Civil  List  Perhaps  at  the 
Newspaper  Pims  Fund  <ti(iiicr  a  duke  or  an  earl  may  talk  over  a 
gla&s  of  claret  about  the  power  and  influence  of  (he  press,  aitd 
eongnttulaie  us  upon  its  purity,  independence,  ability,  and  all  that 
son  of  thing ;  and  when  the  Fditor  of  the  Tima  is  band  in  glove 
with  ihc  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  is  to  he  found  all  ihroiigh  the 
Session  in  a  privileged  scat  in  the  House  of  Common-t,  is  to  be  met 
ia  the  highest  society  of  London,  and  prancing  on  a  aoo^iinea  cob 
ID  Rotten  Kow  ;  when  ihc  editor  of  the  Daily  Nettit,  of  the  Dnily 
IVtgraph,  of  the  Advertiser,  and  the  Eeka  are  to  he  found  at 
ih«  Reform  Club,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  fiess  is  noiv  what  it  was 
n  few  years  ago,  when  the  editor  of  the  Timfs  <ti<J  not  belong  to  a. 
single  club  in  London,  when  Lord  Unnsdownc  refused  to  propose 
Tom  Uatncs  st  the  Alhenarum,  when  Douglas  Jerrold  was  hardly 
thought  admissible  at  the  Reform  Oub,  when  a  distinguished 
Liberal  statesman  waa  blackballed  at  Brooks's  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  "one  of  those  newspaper  fellows,"  and  when  Moore, 
with  the  yimes  on  his  knee,  sat  chatting,  in  the  long  gallery  ol 
Holland  House,  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Whig  party,  over  "  the  great  misfortune  of  the  toial  severance  that 
has  taken  place  between  those  who  conduct  the  i>ress  and  the  better 
ranks  of  society,  as  well  as  their  separation  even  from  literature, 
instead  of  forming,  bb  in  France,  a  <listinguislied  branch  of  it."  At 
that  time  Albany  Konblanquc  was  the  only  linglish  journalist  in 
society ;  and  although  the  drawingrooms  of  Holland  House  and 
Kensington  Gore  were  well  sprinkled  with  literati,  with  poets, 
novelists,  historians,  critics,  you  miglit  have  searched  all  through  the 
glittering  hosts  with  a  lantern  to  lind  a  joumalLsl.  And  of  these 
iilerati  Southey  was  the  only  strictly  professional  man  of  letters, 
that  is,  the  only  man  living  by  his  pen  alone.  To-day  you  may  meet 
dozens  of  men  everywhere  living,  like  Southey,  by  their  \xn% ;  tMit 
they  do  not  pass  as  journalists,  arc  not  known  perhaps  10  halfa  dozen 
peopk  in  ihe  world  as  joumalisls.  And  that  is  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  English  journalism.  It  is  not  one  of  the  recognised 
professions.  Many  of  the  articles  that  appear  from  day  to  day  in  the 
London  press  are  the  work  of  men  who  arc  pushing  their  way  to  the 
front  in  Westminster  Hall  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  men  sitting  in  chambers 
in  the  Temple  waiting  for  briefs  llut  do  not  come,  of  medical  men 
without  patients,  of  captains  without  commissions  or  the  chance  of 
commissions,  of  clergymen  without  churches,  of  politicians  in  training 
for  Under  Secreuryships,  of  women  in  ringlets  and  steel  spectacles, 
and  perhaps  aow  and  (hen  of  a  pioE«s&kOrt.i\  msLtt  o^  Xcvxtw -rfwi Via. 
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not  yet  hit  the  Cincy  of  the  public  wich  a  novel  or  a  pl»y,  ud  wlio 
me*  B  newspaper,  as  Soutlicy  used  the  QuarUrly  Rtsiew,  to  pky '"' ' 
rent  and  tases  and  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  Iiead  till  he  is  indcpendtai 
of  newspaper*.  "  I  must  do  this  sort  of  wofIc,"  said  Moore,  ^pcakinj 
of  his  coDtnbulions  to  the  Timet,  "  becauiic  1  roust  have  money  to  go 
on  with ;  but  it  is  the  hardest  earned  money  I  get,  and  1  couU  cub 
ten  limes  the  amoiini  by  my  regular  work  if  I  could  only  do  withoK 
ihc  money  that  these  things  bring  me," 

The  anonymous  system  is  the  bane  of  tlie  English  press.     It  is  > 
system  fatal  to  the  press  as  an  insiituiion,  and  fatal  to  the  influenot 
and  advancement  of  newspaper  wiiiers.      Upon  the  writers  ihcro- 
selves  the  influence  of  this  system  of  secrecy  hdcnwralising,  lemptiai 
men  to  write  to  order  instead  of  writing  with  the  frccdo<n  and  vaAt- 
pendencc  of  their  own  personal  authority,  tempting  ihem  to  write  b 
the  loose  and  h.-ipliaurd  style  which  is  supposed  to  take  l>est  in  the 
carriages  of  the  Underground  Railway  and  on  tlie  kniftboard  of  the 
I'eckham  'bus,  to  write  what  will  sell,  what  will  suit  the  whim  or  passion 
of  the  moment,  tq  wnic  what  llie  paper  ought  to  say  ujjon  this  or 
that,  instead  of  writing  from  those  wholesome  considerations  wbic 
generally  weigh  with  a  man  who  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  writio 
upon  his  own  personal  responsibility,  writing  what  will  l>e  t.\keo,  no 
as  tlie  thought  of  the  Timts,  of  the  Pa/i  Mall,  of  the   Tdtp-ix^, 
the  Petl,  btit  as  his  own  personal  opinion,  and  perhaps  be  btoogtit 
up  againtt  him  tomorrow,      "  1  do  not  ask  yon  to  write  this  becaast 
it  is  right,  or  jii:it,  or  anything  of  that  kind,"  the  editor  of  a  high  daii 
paper  is  said  once  to  have  told  a  contributor  who.  like  Midshipmao 
Easy,  wished  to  argue  about  his  orders,  "  but  because  I  want  it 
written  in  this  way,  and  if  you  don't  like  to  do  it  1  will  find  some  one 
else  to  do  the  work."    And  the  observation  is  chara<:teri»tic    That  ii 
tlie  spirit  in  which  the  anonymous  system  works.    Tlie  editor  is  ui  _ 
autocrat     The  writer  is  a  slave.     "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  think,  I  oolyfl 
ask  you  to  write  what  I  think,  and  to  put  my  thoughts  into  the  besl  " 
English  you  can."      This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  English 
press  is  worked,  the  London  press  particularly.     The  conlribuion 
upon  the  London  press  come  to  the  office,  as  "  An  Old  Pressman" 
said  in  the  ExamiMr  two  or  three  years  ago,  "  from  Clapham,  Cam- 
bcrwell,  and  West  Bronipton,  at  an  appointed    hour,   like  chontf- 
singers  to  a  rehearsal,  without  knowing  what  they  shall  have  to  play 
or  to  fight  for,  whether  they  arc  to  be  converted  into  priests,  ini8 
fishermen,  or  into  gipsies,     After  a  more  or  less  moderate  delay  thefj 
receive  their  theme  ani  Ve-jTwiXe,  ».i\d  are  allowed  a  couple  of  houii 
for  looking  inW  t^^cvt  c\m\>  \o  see.  stVi-Cr^w  »»<fCi\\t<i:LXw«wi^  «,^  CU 
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be  got  there,  and  for  nuking  up  tbcir  minils  11s.  to  what  sort  of 
encyxlopfcrlia,  dictJonnr}-,  gutde  book,  Uir  digost,  or  other  files  of 
their  own  production  thejr  thaU  refer  to.  'i'hen  perhaps  iliey  write 
a  couple  of  provincial  pot-boilen  to  be  despatched  by  the  evening 
mails,  and  after  dinner  proceed  to  the  manuractiire  of  the  300-linc 
article  whicli  the  chief  cook  is  to  revise  and  season  at  midnight ;  and 
the  all-absorbing  reader  is  n»de  to  swallow  all  hot  the  next  morning." 
There  is  but  one  word  for  this  system.  It  is  a  system  of  literary 
slavery ;  and  to  hear  thnt  syxtem  defended,  a$  it  is  defended  eveir 
now  and  then,  as  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  the  English  press  and 
the  surest  guarantee  of  its  independence,  is  enottgh  to  put  one  out 
of  conceit  with  the  use  of  lan^uge  as  a  vehicle  for  [he  expression 
instead  of  the  concealment  of  thought.  I'hc  independence  of  the 
press  I  What  is  this  independence,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  "i 
Who  represents,  or  who  is  supposed  to  represent  it  ?  The  proprietor 
— the  editor— or  the  writers?  The  writers  are  governed  by  the 
editor.  The  editor  is  governed  by  the  proprietor.  The  proprietor 
is  governed  by  the  publisher.  He  prints  and  publi.thes  his  paper 
with  one  thought  and  one  object— to  make  it  pay,  and  all  the  world 
knoo-s  that  if  a  paper  is  to  pay  ihc  less  the  proprietor  and  editor 
think  of  independence  tlie  better.  A  Conservative  newiipaj)c-r  may 
be  independent  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  Liberal  newspaper  may  be 
independent  of  the  Consurvailve  parly.  But  where  i.*  the  newspaper 
that  is  independent  of  its  own  party — independent  of  its  leaders — 
independent  of  everything  but  principle  and  public  honour  ?  The  fact 
is  "the  indci>en(Ience  of  the  press"  is  a  figure  of  speech — a  mctajihor — 
a  metaphysical  expression.  It  means  nothing  In  the  shape  of  personal 
independence  on  the  part  of  tlie  writer,  for  all  that  a  professional 
writer  has  to  do  is  to  write  to  order — to  think  by  proxy — to  hand  in  his 
article  when  it  is  written,  allowing  the  editor  to  rum  it  inside  out — to 
lake  his  cheque  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  to  say  nothing.  It 
means  nothing  in  the  shape  of  independence  on  the  pari  of  ilic  editor ; 
awl  the  only  <:;wc  in  whith  of  btc  years  an  editor  has  attempted 
to  be  independent— I  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  AVkv— the  proprietors  interfered  at  once,  took 
the  control  of  the  paper  out  of  his  hands,  and  presented  hiro  with  a 
cheque  for  a  year's  salary. 

The  original  conception  of  the  anonymous  system  was  excellent — 
that  is,  il  the  system  can  be  said  to  be  based  on  any  conception  at 
all,  considering  that  it  is  a  relic  of  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  the  dark 
ages,  when  a  writer  in  the  press  was  liable  if  he  spoke  too  pbinly  to 
beuiilcd  ooi  the  next  moimn^  U  he  was  a.  tca\.\(;uiMi,MA^'S.'M.\,va 
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be  waylatd  by  niRUnx  in  a  dark  alley  behind  St.  Martin's  Oiurch.  to 
be  bonewhippcd  within  an  inch  or  his  life,  to  have  hia  n«««  (lit, « 
perhsps  to  be  shot  out  of  hand  if  he  happened  to  tie  particuUil; 
malicious — 10  know  too  many  secrets  or  to  be  too  plain  tpoken  in  hit 
ntirc  It  was  assumed  then — and  perhaps  rightly — that  ifa  man  vks 
to  be  in  a  position  to  write  without  fear,  to  say  frankly  wltsi  he 
thought  of  this  or  tliat  man^-of  his  policy  or  his  conduct — he  mufi 
be  shrouded  behind  the  mysterious  and  iin|>enctrable  "  we."  The 
mysterious  "  we "  in  time  became  the  majetiic  "  we  "  ;  and  tt  wis 
supposed  that  an  article  published  tinder  cover  of  this  majesiic  **  ire "  _ 
carried  more  weight  than  it  would  if  published  as — (o  quote  the  Dt'dy  I 
IH^'O^ — "the  mere  arguments  and  suggestions  of  individuals." 
Pubtk  men  and  the  public  were  to  be  overawed  by  a  man  in  a  mask 
talking  in  falsetto  instead  of  his  natural  voice,  and  attitudinising 
behind  a  scmittansparcnt  screen,  like  one  of  Profcwor  Peppefs 
ghosts.  It  was  a  spU-ndld  conception.  Without  the  mask — standing 
alone — with  "  a  mere  name  "  at  the  bottom  of  a  column  of  bourgeois, 
a  writer  might  do  nothing,  But  transromi  this  "  mere  name  "  into  "we," 
roll  up  three  single  gentlemen  into  one — turn  "  the  mere  arguments 
and  suggestions  of  individuals  "  into  the  views  of  "  that  aggregate  and 
real  living  entity  the  newspaper  itself,"  and  a  bundle  of  sticks—to 
adopt  a  recent  illustration  of  the  Daily  Tde^afh — might  |uss  when 
bound  together  by  "  a  ligature  "  fur  the  fasces  of  a  Ronwn  Li<-tor,  and 
in  their  midst  tiic  world  might,  by  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
suppose  the  axe  of  the  national  will  to  be  concealed.  A  man  of 
mean  presence — of  shrill  voice — of  equivocal  position,  antl  with  an 
affluence  of  impotent  thought,  might  as  well  ask  the  permission  of 
the  Speaker  to  Bland  behind  a  screen  in  the  House  of  Commons — or 
to  speak  through  a  trumpet — and  to  mimic  the  lofty  style  of  a  Pitt, 
a  Gladstone,  or  a  Bright,  on  the  pica  that,  personally  and  alone,  his 
"  mere  arguments  and  suggestions  "  might  not  be  listeivcd  to ;  that  it  ■ 
is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  truth,  if  the  truiii  b  lo  be  »[>oken 
without  shame,  tliat  he  should  be  shielded  from  "  the  menaces  of  his 
op]>ressors,  the  insolence  of  ofhce,  and  the  sneers  of  fools."  1  have 
not  the  courage  to  attempt  to  criticise  this  concq>tion.  It  is  to  me 
the  quintessence  of  imposHire,  I  mean  it  as  a  compliment  to  the 
founders  of  the  press  when  I  say  that  this  conception  is  equal  to 
anything  in  the  art  of  humbug  that  Bamum  has  yet  hit  upon. 

The  only  man  who  has  an  interest  in  an  impersonal  press,  as  £aru 
I  can  see,  is  the  proprietor,  and  the  interest  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietor in  an  iniyersQna\  ■pic^s  \s  aw  interest  of  J[,   s.  J.,  an  iotcrest 
which  conflicts  at  oiK;e  w\\\v\.\\twi\ts'»i<Ai&tv'*'s«MRA'«(viijawwi 
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of  the  press  as  an  institution.  The  newspaper  under  this  syslem  is  a 
sort  of  poltlica]  Saturn,  devouring  its  own  children.  The  writer 
perishes,  but  tlie  paper  is  more  and  more ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
press,  as  Peter  Parley  said,  drink  their  champagne,  as  the  gods  of 
Odin  drank  thuirnectar,  out  of  the  skulls  of  authors.  The  Ti'maisthe 
only  newspaper  that  nukes  the  slightest  provision  for  men  who  break 
down  in  its  Gcrvice.  "  The  profession  of  the  press,"  as  Mr.  W.  I  [. 
Smith  well  said  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  dinner  a  year  or  two  ago, 
"ia  the  only  one  in  which  a  man  may  labour  from  day  to  dayand  fiom 
year  to  year  witJiout  recognition.  His  ahUity  may  be  marked,  but  U  is 
unknown  to  tlie  public ;  it  is  known  only  in  the  oflice  of  the  newspaper, 
among  his  (w/r-^f-^iinthcgaller)-,  and  among  places  of  resort  confined 
■Imost  entiicly  to  gentlemen  of  the  press,  in  the  ordinary  professions, 
kad  in  art  and  science,  success  makes  a  man,  but  in  the  press  the 
individual  is  almost  always  unknown."  In  Action,  in  poetry,  in 
art,  in  surgery,  in  law — in  everything  except  journalism,  a  man's 
reputation  and  cxpcnence  tell  in  his  favour.  They  form,  with  his 
professional  training  and  skill,  part  of  bis  Stock- in-trade,  and  upon 
the  strength  of  this  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  artist,  the  architect, 
are  able  10  cliargc  a  higiier  feu  for  their  work  than  the  man  of  e<)ual 
skill  and  equal  training  who  has  yet  to  acquire  experience  and  a 
reiJutation.  But  in  the  case  of  the  press  reputation  stands  for 
nothing — mcauK  nothing — except  perhaps  in  the  aise  of  a  special 
correspondent ;  and  experience  stands  for  next  lo  nolhing. 

The  proprietor,  by  stippressing  the  individuality  of  the  men  upon 
liis  staff,  cheapens  their  work,  appropriates  for  his  paper  ail  the 
credit  which  a  brilliant  or  thoughtful  article  ought  lo  reflect  personally 
upon  its  author,  and  shuts  out  all  the  best  men  upon  his  staff  from 
those  appointments  and  honours  which  form,  or  ought  to  form,  the 
natural  reward  of  honourable  and  consistent  service  in  the  prcsc. 
Why  should  not  a  thoughtful  or  brilliant  article  in  the  Times  or  any 
of  its  contemporaries  bring  its  author  as  much  credit  as  a  thoughtful 
or  brilliant  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons?  This  is  not  a  new 
question.  It  has  often  been  asked.  But  it  must  be  asked  again,  and 
must  be  asked  till  it  is  answered.  A  single  speech  in  Parliament 
often  marks  out  a  man  for  onv  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  the  man  who  by  a  single  speech  perhaps  leaps  into  the 
Cabinet  or  into  a  position  which  opens  the  Cabinet  to  him  the  day 
after  to-niorrow,  might  concentrate  all  the  highest  faculties  of  his 
mind  upon  the  work  of  newspaper  writing  for  twenty  years  under  the 
|>rcsenl  close  system  without  ever  being  known  beyond  the  (byjt  walk 
o/  his  o/Hee,  nifght  spend  his  life  "\n  a  q\u«.  wAipbXj  <A  VKKA-aa.tisSsv 
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bank  ck-iks  and  stock  jnbben,  die  a  pensioner  upon  the  Newifupcr 
Press  Fund,  and  be  buricil  in  a  comer  of  Kemal  Green  Crmclcry  wiii 
hair  a  doxen  mourners  round  his  grave,  and  with  nothing  lo  nutk 
(he  disappearance  rrom  the  scene  of  a  man  of  rare  |>ower  and 
accomplishments  but  a  couple  of  hncs  in  the  first  column  of  ikt 
'Itrntt  supplemenL  This  wms  the  case  wiili  Coleridge,  with  Ednrd 
Sterling,  with  llailcy,  with  Jacob  Omnium.  It  is  or  will  be  the  ca^e  with 
doxens  of  men  ttow  at  work  \\\mn  the  press.  It  was  uid  by  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Coleridge's  articles  in  the  Mining 
P*a  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  Truce  of  Amiens.  Yet  at  Oie  time 
tliese  articles  were  written  Coleridge  was  ofteti  at  his  wit's  end  alere 
to  find  1  spare  guinea  to  pay  his  washerwoman.  "  In  this  labour," 
said  the  poet,  looking  hack  at  his  work  upon  the  Afaniing  J^it,  "  I 
employed,  and  in  the  belief  of  parital  friends  waited,  the  prime  and 
manhood  of  my  intellect.  Those  writings  added  nothing  to  my 
fortune  or  my  reputation.  The  industries  of  the  week  supplied  the 
neces>ities  of  tlie  week  " — and  nothing  more.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
])ut  on  record  in  a  memorable  note  hii  ajipreciaiion  ot  the  powerful 
support  that  Edward  Sterling  rendered  to  his  Government  ilirough 
the  Tima  during  one  of  the  most  perplexing  crises  in  Rngliiih 
politics.  "  I  should  be  doing  injustice  lo  my  own  feelings,"  said  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  "if  I  were  to  retire  from  office  wiihoui  one  word  of 
acknowledgment— without  at  least  a'^miiig  you  of  the  admiration 
with  which  I  witnessed,  during  the  arduous  contest  in  which  I  was. 
engaged,  the  daily  exhibition  of  th.it  extraordinary  ability  to  wh:ch 
I  was  indebted  for  a  support  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  an 
impartial  and  discriminating  support"  Vrt  out  of  Printing  House 
Square  Edward  Sterling  was  a  man  without  a  name,  the  Ti'aiaapjm^ 
priattng  in  return  for  perhaps  .£1,000  a  year  all  the  credit  that  under 
an  open  system  of  writing  might  have  secured  for  its  contributor 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  perhaps  a  portfolio  in  the  _ 
Ministry.  I 

It  is  enough  to  put  these  facts  in  their  baldest  form  and  to  aik 
whether  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  tliat  a  system  should  be 
kept  up  which  entombs,  for  all  practical  and  political  purposes,  lofl 
much  of  our  best  intellect,  and  robs  society,  as  Mr.  Cobden  once  put 
it,  of  the  full  development  of  that  individuality  which,  more  than  all 
besides,  is  essential  to  the  progress  and  elevation  of  our  species. 

In  France  and  in  America  men  of  the  press  hold  their  heads  *f 
high  as  Addison  and  Swifl  held  theirs,  play  a  conspicuous  pan  in  the 
politics  of   the  da'y,  irt  '\t\  Ont  Wa>istt  cA  '%.cr;nt»cM*uv«,  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  CaWmeV,  and  even  asV'>*e^^*-'^''A-'rt»KR.  ■nn&.Vk.wwt 
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Greeley,  to  ilie  highest  position  in  the  State,  What  are  Uw  gentle- 
men of  the  press  here  ?  T!ie  pariahs  of  [loliiics— men  who,  even  when 
exeiciiting  the  power  of  a  Cabinet  Mini*ter,  are  perhaps  in  rc<;cipt  of 
a  smaller  income  than  the  doorkeeper  of  the  1  louse  of  Commons. 
The  only  Ciovcinment  nppointmcDi,  as  f^r  as  I  know,  legitimately 
open  to  an  l^nglish  journalist  is  the  editorship  of  the  linden  Giuttt, 
a  paltry  sinecure  of  ^700  or^^Soo  a  year;  and  if  a  vice-eonsiihhip, 
a  school  inspectorship,  or  a  county  court  ireamremhi]!  should  l)y  a 
fluke  fall  into  ihc  hamli  of  any  of  the  claw,  it  falls  into  his  hands 
surreptitiously,  is  c1iallen{;ed  by  the  Op[xisition  at  once  as  a  bribe  or 
as  the  acknowledgment  of  secret  and  perhaps  dishonourable  service, 
and  the  appcar.tnce  oi  the  nominee  in  Whitehall  makes  as  much 
sensation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  as  tlie  appearance  of  a  pike 
in  a  pond  of  gold  6»h  or  of  a  hawk  in  an  aviary.  Of  course  literary 
men  of  one  ^ort  and  another  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  ui  the 
offices  of  Wliiichall — Mr.  Henry  Reeves,  the  editor  of  the  Etiui&iirgh 
Jift'irw.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cumin  in  the  Privy  Council 
office.  Mr.  W.  R.  Creg  in  the  Stationctj-  office,  Mr.  Planch^  in  the 
office  of  the  Somerset  Herald,  and  Mr.  Smyth  Pi[;ott  at  the  Lord 
Chamlicrlain's.  But  none  of  these  men  hold  their  appointments 
because  lliey  are  men  of  genius  or  men  of  literary  distinction  ;  and, 
as  a  nile,  when  men  of  letters,  and  especially  Journalists,  are  selected 
for  the  public  service,  they  are  huddled  away  clandestinely  into 
inferior  employments  in  order  to  avoid  any  ugly  questions  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  the  case  with  Albany  Fonhlamiiie.  He  was  one  of 
the  mo^t  briUiani  and  successful  allies  of  the  Whigs  on  the  press. 
His  articles  were  distinguished  above  all  the  rest  by  their  pure 
English,  by  their  wit,  their  polish,  and  their  trenchant  power.  The 
Whigs,  to  reward  him,  shut  him  up  in  the  statistical  department 
of  Somerset  House,  and  the  world  heard  no  more  of  Albany 
Fonblanque,  except  as  the  compiler  of  a  weekly  table  of  uorn 
averages.  It  was  exacdy  the  same  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Uailey,  one  of  the 
most  briliianl  men  upon  the  Tiinfs  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  packed 
off  to  the  •  ahanias  as  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  with  jQi.ooo  a  year, 
and  till  a  couple  of  lines  recently  appeared  in  the  linifs  announcing 
his  death  from  yellow  fever  the  world  heard  nothing  of  him,  except 
when  his  promotion  to  the  governorsliip  was  notified  in  the  London 
Gotetit.  Mi.  Gi!l>ert  ^  Beckett  was  made  a  police  magistrate.  Mr. 
Knox  is  a  police  magistrate  still,  Mr.  Hannay  was  posted  off  to 
Barcelona  as  Vicc-CoDSul,  Mr.  Sligand  is  Vice-Consul  at  Uoulognc. 
These,  in  fact,  arc  the  highest  positions  in  the  State  open  to  EngHsh 
journalists,  unless  they  can  find  ihcii  wa.'j  \ti\Q  4v«i  'Asi'jaK  «&.  ^iKR«<f 
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roons,  and  take  part  in  the  political  discusnons  of  the  day  by  tattrtn^ 
iDStead  of  miliiic  in  the  press.  The  only  professional  writer  hoUiif 
B  imtilioa  anything  Kke  eqtutl  to  his  powers  and  accotnplishioeaa  ii 
Dr.  Dasent.  He  is  on«  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  All  the 
rest  of  the  men  of  letters  holding  office  under  tlie  Crown  hold  their 
offices,  not  by  virtue  of  their  ilisiinclion  io  literalurr,  but  in  »pite  of 
it ;  for,  ir  the  plain  faU  must  be  told,  literary  accomplish  menu  and 
literary-  distinctions  form  no  recommendation  for  a  man  in  the  eye 
of  an  English  Minister,  even  if  they  are  not  a  po&itive  diac|ual)&cation 
for  any  appoinunent  involving  anything  above  routine  work.  The 
author  of  "  Esmond,"  of  "  Vnnity  Fair,"  and  of  *'  Pendennis  '  asked 
for  an  appointment  in  the  Chancellery  of  the  English  Ambnssadoc  at 
Washington  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  rcfiiscd  Had  'Iliackeny 
been  a  Frenchman  instead  of  an  Englishman,  a  contributor  to  the 
fievue  des  Dane  MMda  instead  of  Fraiet't  Magatine,  the  FrtniMT 
would  have  pUrcd  him  at  the  head  of  tite  Engtith  Embassy  at 
Wasliington,  a-t  Napoleon  i>!.iced  M.  PrevoM  Paradol  at  the  head  of  the 
French  IsmboMy.  But  in  Kntnce  all  Slate  appointments  ore  open, 
and  the  press  is  open.  Here  the  avenue  to  Slate  apj>oinimcnts  is 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Commniu  repre- 
senting "a  protected  ability  of/'>,ooo  a  year";  and  to  be  a  jounulist 
is,  if  you  arc  &  man  of  particularly  brilliant  genius,  to  stand  a  remote 
chance  of  being  one  day  made  a  police  magistrate  or  a  Vicc-Consol. 
Had  M.  Heul^,  the  recent  French  Minister  of  tlie  Inierior.  bc«D  an 
Englishman,  he  would  have  been  nothing  more,  an  the  Sfiertat^  well 
said,  than  a  scholar  an<i  a  writer  of  the  second  class.  "  He  would 
liave  held  a  fellowship  at  Oxford,  have  contributed  articles  on  the 
antiquiiirfs  of  Athens  to  the  Quarterly  Jin'tew,  have  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  have  wiitien  a  few 
books  on  the  art  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  at  his  death  have  bccRi 
noticed  by  the  Times  in  about  a»  many  lines  of  small  type  as  it 
would  devote  to  the  memory  of  some  eminent  and  bustling  sto^-^ 
broker  who  had  been  floated  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
billowy  crest  of  shares,  and  who  had  died  in  the  odour  of  /"soo.ooo. 
But  in  France  he  was  a  great  jiersonage,  and  became  such  chiefly  ■ 
because  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,"  Had  Horace  I 
Greeley  and  Mr.  Raymond  been  editors  of  the  Tinta  and  Daily  Naet 
no  one  out  of  Printing  House  Square  or  Whitefriars  would  have  heanl 
of  their  existence.  In  America  it  was  only  hy  a  6uke  that  Horace 
Greeley  njissed  the  Presidency,  and  everyone  seems  to  agree  that 
Henry  Raymond  m\g\\i,  \t  \\e  \\iuV  Uvcd,  have  run  for  the  Presidency 
with  every  assurance  oi  sicc«?.s.    Vti,  ^.tKA-its  ^:^i&u.  t^fwnqjodut.' 
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an  appointment  u  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  SL  Louis  10  take  the 
Vice-Piestdency  of  the  HouHe  of  Representative*;  and  he  was 
lliinking  of  relinquUhing  the  Vice-Pmideney  to  take  the  editonthip 
of  the  Neat  York  Tribunt  when  the  threat  of  an  impeaclimenl  dosed 
his  career.  M.  Thiers  was  for  many  y»rs  a  Parisian  journalist. 
M.  dc  Rtfmusat,  M.  Thiers'  Minister  of  Foreign  AfGiire,  is  « joumatist; 
and  all  the  most  eminent  of  French  statestncn  of  Uie  yejirs  have 
been  deeply  tinctured  with  lileraiiire,  an<l  ire<jueiiily  u-iili  tiie  lite- 
rature of  foumaiisnL  Lamanine  and  I^uis  tilanc  were  men  of 
letters.  M.  dc  Girardin  was  a  Uttiraleur ;  and  next  to  the  bar,  it  is 
nuioTious  thai  the  press  opens  the  shortest  road  to  place  and  power 
in  France  as  well  as  America.  Here,  and  here  alone,  literature  is 
tabooed,  and  joumatism  is  held  to  be  a  diaqualilication  for  every- 
thing except  a  vice-consulship. 

I  put  in  no  plea  for  Hieraiure  in  /urmA  pauperis^  and  I  am  not 
supposing  tliat  becauxe  a  man  can  write  a  brilliant  article  in  the 
'i'ltna  or  the  Pali  Mall  Gateite  he  possenies  all  the  qualilicationK 
reiiuiced  in  a  Sccretaij-  of  Slate,  or  ought  to  be  sworn  in  the  L'rivy 
Council  at  once.  Literature  is  independent  of  the  Ciovemmeni  if 
the  (iovernment  is  independent  of  UtcniluK.  But  I  will  say  this— 
that  it  ix  no  credit  to  a  Government  like  ours  that  it  should  be 
divorced  from  literature  as  it  is,  that  cvcij'  avenue  of  the  Stale  should 
be  closed  against  the  man  of  letters  as  a  nun  of  Iciicrs,  that  all  the 
prizes  of  politics  should  be  reserved  for  men  who  happen  to  possess 
a  seat  in  Parliament — that  is,  for  men  wiih  incomes  of  ^  3,000  or 
^10,000  a  year  ;  that  the  only  provision  the  Slate  makes  for  a  man 
of  letters  is  a  pauper's  dole  from  the  Royal  Bounty,  and  that  he  can 
qualify  himself  for  this  dole  only  by  a  process  more  humiliating  to  a 
man  of  spirit  than  the  process  involved  in  applying  to  a  Board  of 
Guardians  for  a  shilling  a  week  and  a  loaf.  The  fault,  however,  is  the 
fuull  of  writers  themselves.  The  press  at  jiresent  is  the  slave  instead  of 
the  ally  of  the  politician,  and  will  rem.iin  his  slave  until  it  asserts  a 
position  for  itsdf^  quits  the  catacombs,  holds  up  iis  head  in  the  light 
of  day,  and  makes  itself  an  independent  power  in  the  State,  instead 
of  an  echo  of  rival  factions,  of  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical.  An  anony- 
ttiou.s  press  means  a  weak  press,  and  must  mean  a  weak  pres«, 
bctuiuse  the  only  motive  tlial  can  induce  a  man  to  take  up  a  pen  in 
iu  service  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives — a  motive  of/"/,  d. — and 
every  man  with  a  capacity  for  writing  anything  beyond  leading 
articles,  or  aspiring  to  play  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  fart  in 
life,  will  abandon  it  upon  the  first  chance  that  offers  itself,  or  write 
on!/,  as  so  ni.inj-  men  mtiIC  at  ptescnV,  lo  cVc  wi\  "^t  "vwsKftR.  *A.  ■». 
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profession.  Throw  the  press  open,  make  it  an  avenae  to  die  Hoom 
of  Commons,  and  an  independent  pover  in  the  State  equal  to  Pu- 
tiament  itself,  and  the  boldest,  freest,  and  most  original  spirits  b  the 
country  will  be  as  proud  to  be  known  as  members  of  the  staff  of  this 
or  of  that  newspaper  as  most  men  are  now  to  be  known  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This,  the  supersession  of  the  anonymous  system,  is  all  that  is  now 
needed  to  make  titerature  in  all  its  ranks  one  <^  the  noblest  of  pro- 
fessions, and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  best  writers  upon 
the  press  will  be  as  well  known  as  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  when 
every  article  in  the  Timts  worth  signing  will  have  its  author's  name  at 
its  foot,  when  Printii^  House  Square  and  Fleet  Street  will  supply  as 
many  recruiH  to  the  ranks  of  Parliament  as  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Session  and  the  Vestry  Halts,  and  when  a  Premier  in  search  of  an 
Under-Secretary,  and  a  constituency  in  search  of  an  able  and 
thoughtful  representative,  will  know  that  they  have  quite  as  good  a 
chance  of  pricking  one  in  the  "  Newspaper  Press  Directory  '*  as  they 
have  in  the  "  Red  Book." 


Waterside   Sketches. 


IX.-  OUR  CLOSING  DAY. 

,OT  10  the  waterside  at  all  must  ilic  loader — fcind,  intel- 
ligent, and  indulgent,  of  course — ^be  now  tranvfcncd,  but 
.,-  to  a  wairo,  wclllighlcd  apartment  to  which  he  has 
\ri3  hi:<:n  afurelim*  iniioduced.  On  the  last  night  of 
Much,  It  tiuy  l)L-  renicmbtred,  a  united  family,  not  n-^hamed  to  avuw 
themselvcE  followers  of  qiiainti  parc-heartcd  luAk  ^Vftlton,  whoie 
nature  was  eminently-  unsellish,  assembled  amidst  their  ]iiscalorial 
trophies  on  the  eve  of  their  "opening dfly."  Sincethai  occasion  three 
of  the  four  seasons  have  sped  their  allotted  course.  It  was  an  occa> 
sion  for  the  puitins  on  of  harness,  just  as  the  prMcnt  U  the  time 
when  the  watcmidc  waniora  have  met  to  lay  it  aside,  and,  so  to 
si>c3tt,  place  their  weapons  on  the  rack.  The  twenty-eight  pound 
pike,  that  great  perch,  the  bcltai«'£-shaped  bream,  the  dark  fat  tench, 
the  burly-sliouldercd  chub,  and  the  handsome  trout  maintain  their 
fixed  expression  upon  the  walls.  I'be  hand  of  chatige  touches  them 
not  Two,  however,  of  the  angling  hrotherhaod  have  for  ever  laid 
down  the  rod  since  the  year  opened,  although  both  were  merry  and 
hale  on  that  first  of  April  exiicdition  by  the  waterside.  Though  their 
places  have  been  filled,  our  departed  friends  arc  not  forgotten;  on 
the  conirary,  as  we  stand  in  informal  groups  around  the  hrc,  awaiting 
the  expected  summons  to  the  half  dinner  half  supper  which  yearly 
calls  us  together,  their  good  quuhties  are  lauded  and  their  skil 
is  sadly  remembered. 

In  due  time  ibe  iloth  is  removed,  and  preparations  are  made  (or 
*'a  nighl  ol  it,"  We  are  very  old-fashioned  and  conservalivc  hcie. 
as  we  have  been  any  time  these  last  fifty  years,  A  few  of  the  very 
young  brethren  have  incurred  the  pity  of  the  majority  by  drinking 
claret  during  the  feast,  and  they  now  are  given  up  as  hopeles.i 
because  they  produce  elegant  cigar  cases,  and  talk  of  Parlagas  and 
Other  fashionable  brands.  Rare  old  brown  sherry,  port  with  real  bees' 
wing,  and  ripe  fragrant  Madeira  have  been  circulated  amongst  the 
veterans,  and  now  nothing  but  the  longest  of  churchwarden  pipes, 
artfully  twisted  spills  quite  a  yard  long,  tobacco  on  small  trays,  and 
an  open  line  of  glimmering  night  lights  poiited  down  the  centre  of 
fAe  mahogany,  with  mighty  bowls  ol  p\int\\  sMtV  aa  ^i-^a  iy»i<3.-»SaEfls 
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leldom  xees,  will  wisfy  the  tnuliiions  of  put  gaitherings,  sod  the 
Ustes  of  preseot  feastcn. 

Wc  are  very  practical  The  president  taps  the  table  wilh  an  ivo(]r 
nullct  and  sajf*,  "  Gentlemen,  *  The  Queen.'"  Wc  lise  sml  »y. 
"  The  Queen,"  tip,  and  ait  aprain.  "Gentlemen,  the  secrrtai?  will 
make  hU  annual  sutemenl,"  say*  the  presuient.  Thereupon  we  an 
informed  itiat  the  past  season,  like  the  season  before  it,  was  a 
miserable  lime  for  anglers.  La«t  ycif  there  was  loo  much  rain , 
■his  year  there  has  not  been  enough.  The  Hy-dshere  who  had 
travelled  far  and  wi<te  had  found  ilie  iroiit  streams  barren  and  dry  : 
the  bottom-fish crs  had  been  scorned  by  the  roach,  put  to  shame  In 
the  perch,  and  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  barbcL  The  pike-fishers  still 
lived  in  hope,  but  until  shaip  frost  cut  down  the  weeds,  and  floods 
washed  them  away,  the  angler  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  hir 
chance.  Tliere  had  been  a  f;reat  run  upon  the  library,  and  the  mm 
ancient  works  on  the  gentle  art  were  as  much  read  as  erer,  in  spile 
of  the  growing  rivalry  of  motlern  anglers'  literature.  Then  (lie  worthy 
official  entered  into  details  touching  the  cutting  of  weeds,  capture  of 
poachent,  payment  of  keepers,  stocking  of  preserves,  and  the  routine 
business  was  over.  "Oenlk-men.  pipes,"  laconically  and  formally 
rising,  now  observes  the  president.  This  is  tantamount  to  the 
military  "  stand  ea^y,"  and  clouds  arise  and  tongues  are  loosened 
without  a  moment's  delay. 

Kvcry  member  is  retpiired  to  contribnie  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  general  body,  beginning  with  the  oldest  and  proceeding  down  the 
incline  of  seniority.  Thus  no  time  is  wasted  in  profuse  excuses  or 
affected  apologies,  You  may  sing,  or  perpetrate  a  speech,  or  rcciic, 
or  .iland  on  your  head,  but  you  must  do  something,  and  bring  jour 
contribution  within  a  hard  and  fast  compass  of  five  minutes. 

The  fcncL--llne  of  three  score  years  and  ten  has  been  passed  by 
Otir  patriarch— the  dear  old  man  of  whom  wc  .ire  nil  so  protid,  who 
was  never  known  to  lose  his  temper,  to  do  his  fellow  an  evil  turn,  or 
to  pass  ilie  bottle ;  who  this  very  autumn  sent  up  from  the  Shropshire 
streams  a  fine  dish  of  grayling  caught  by  himself,  with  flies  of  his 
own  making.  He  is  a  "  character,"  and  has  an  unfaltering  belief  in 
the  old  times.  "I'm  nn  old-fashioned  fogey,"  he  lelb  us^  "but  1 
don't  think  you  youngsters  are  as  jolly  or  genuine  as  the  anglers  <A 
my  early  days.  You  are  over-wise  in  your  own  conceits,  bless  your 
hearts;  but  it's  only  theory.  You  read  more,  but  you  D)0<leni 
anglers  ate  not  half  as  good  naturalists  as  your  fathers  were.  Voo 
can  give  the  scicnUttc  name  <i^9.\i<i\c«A,'ovi,v\«i«wi«sawonc.  and 
\i  you  met  him  wa\ii.vt\&  iuwn  ^-e^s.to.v'iuts.v  -^o^  ■«<wS&\i^\.m«  ■»■««, 
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he  mu.  Now,  «rh«o  I  was  a  j'oung  roan  I  ahot  a  polecat  in  the  very 
copse  some  of  you  know  so  well  at  the  back  ol  ihc  <«ier-b«i.  I 
doubt  whctlicr  you  know  2  hawk  from  n  handsaw."  Here  our  gay 
comrade,  who  is  nothing  if  not  Shakcgpearian,  interposes,  "  Hcrn- 
shaw,  not  handsaw."  Gencrjl  laughter  succeeds,  in  which  the  patri- 
arch joining  continues . — "  There  you  arc.  It's  precisely  wliat  I  tiiean 
— you  youngsters  know  too  much.  I  say  handsaw,  and  stick  to  it. 
But  there,  it  iin'l  your  fault  altogether ;  the  world  moves  on  and 
things  change.  The  time  1:*  post  when  a  kingfisher  peidics  in  con- 
fidence on  the  rod  of  an  angler,  as:  1  have  known  it  to  do.  But  it's 
all  right,  and  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  once  more.  I  can't  throw  a 
trolling  bait  any  longer,  and  I've  as  much  as  I  am  do  to  see  a  rJie  a 
dozen  yards  olT  if  there's  a  ripple,  but  I  enjoy  my  summer  outinj;!^ 
and  the  soft  winds  as  much  as  any  of  you  ;  and  if  I  can't  w;(de  in  a 
swift  stream  or  do  a  day'*  tpinning.  I  can  nick  a  grayling  with  the 
best  of  you."  And  indeed  he  can  ;  and  the  old  roan  hopes  that  tiod 
will  bless  us  all,  and  that  when  we  are  in  our  seventy-second  year  we 
shall  be  as  hearty  and  happy  as  he  is.  To  which  we  add  an  internal 
"  Amen  "  in  the  mid&t  of  the  applause. 

The  next  gentleman  would  make  a  splendid  backwoodsman,  if  six 
feet  two  of  straight  lissome  framework  and  an  unquenchable  love  of 
field  sports  count  for  anything.  Vet  he  has  a  gentle  soul  in  that  long, 
ru^ed  body,  and  says  the  lenderest  things  in  a  wonderfully  senti* 
mcnliil  voice.  The  voice  lifted  into  song  is  sweet  as  the  pipe  of  an 
Arcadian  shepherd.  Though  essentially  a  town-suckled,  town-bred, 
aod  town-loving  man,  he  thus  warbles : — 

Give  me  the  brook  at  (he  foot  of  (be  mountiiDE, 
Wnne  cool  tparkliog  wjten  ipting  (rv iih  rrom  tbe  hill  t 
Give  eddjnn;;  scoiin.  citcadc-holluwed  roanuliu, 
And  rillt  ruih'Dg  down  ihroucli  >l>e  glen  to  the  mill. 
There '1  A  iniiJ  at  the  mill ;  there  arc  trout  in  the  ilteam  ; 
Fur  the  troul  will  I  whip ;  of  the  luoiiJ  let  me  dieiiu. 

Ah  I  tell  me  no  more  of  elory  or  duty, 

or  vict'riei  of  pence,  or  Itiumphs  of  war  -, 

My  mouniiin-bom  lisli,  my  mi  II -nurtured  beauty 

Are  the  only  detighls  that  tempi  from  afar. 

Yn  1  the  maid  ai  the  mill  and  the  (rout  df  the  slran 

Wheie'ct  1  may  loam  ever  rise  io  my  dieun. 

The  iroat  \\  i>  Mid  lovu  bright  summer  weather. 
And  mEmly  playi  it  the  opening  of  day  1 
So  stroll  I  to  where  (he  brooki  join  together, 
And  vriong  would  yon  be  should  you  l-iuiitingly  «ay 
Tib  tbe  maid  a(  Uir  ihiII,  nut  the  Iroul  in  the  'tteun, 
thai  iuulcns  my  fooUtep*  at  dawiung't  -^Vi  ^ea^i. 
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Hf  fint  cait  fall*  on  the  hanying  Wats'. 
An  old  cuement  creaks  'ne>th  the  lime-honosred  i 
A  mill  I    And  thy  fsnlt,  O  milier'*  Tair  daughter. 
Peeping  ont  rrom  thjp  bower  of  dew  coiered  leaves. 
Wilchingmaidof  thenilll    Lock;  tmnt  of  theatieam! 
The  aoglet  biei  ill  who  of  miident  will  dream. 

Lo !  here  by  thii  ipot,  where  meny  treat  XMnbol, 

At  noon  liei  the  only  prcdeclion  from  heat : 

At  evening,  perforce,  I  faitherward  ramble — 

Ii  not  the  quick  Rash  of  the  waiervheel  awect  ? 

Hnih  I    The  maid  of  the  mill  wallu  forth  by  the  ttream ; 

Shall  I  follow  ?    Or  (till  idly  angle— and  dream  ? 


Given  ia  the  btook  at  the  foot  of  the  monntaint, 
Where  cool,  iparkling  waten  spring  rtesh  from  the  hill ; 
Given  eddiei,  and  Konn,  and  cascades,  and  foantains. 
For  they  oil  rush  down  through  the  glen  to  the  mill — 
And  I  live  at  the  mill,  whipping  trout  from  [he  stream : 
I  followed,  was  hooked,  and  need  nevermore  dream. 

To  the  sentimenlal  backwoodsman  succeeds  one  who,  instead  of 
a  prosy  conveyancer,  should  have  been,  as  nature  intended  him. 
something  in  the  comic  line  of  life.  He  does  not  sing  a  comic  song 
now,  however,  since  he  knows  he  will  by  and  bye  he  called  upon 
willy  nilly  to  repeat  certain  old  favourites  of  that  ilk.  The  truth  is 
he  has  for  a  week  been  preparing  a  string  of  wretched  puns,  which 
he  thus  runs  off  the  reel,  droll)  emphasising  the  words  italicised: 
"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  no  one  will  carp  at  what  I'm  about  to  say,  or 
think  my  remarks  an  enc-rviri'^-mcnt.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  natural 
history  that  nery  Jatk  has  his  Gilll  It  is  not  every  acute  anglt\ 
who  can  keipapike,  or  say  with  ^^  judicious  Hooker, 

I  had  a  bream,  a  whacking  bream, 
I  dieamt  that  I  had  three. 

Before  sitting  down  I  should  like  to  stale  my  \a-iench-\ax\  ol  pre 
senting  to  you,  though  not  by  any  means  as  an  tr/emosynary  affair, 
a  copy  of  Mrs.  Barbel's  'Dace  abroad  and  esienings  at  home,'  bound  in 
gut-xz.  perch-i  ;  aldo  to  observe  that  the  true  motto  for  every  angler  is 

fm  a  float.     The  fact  is  " 

The  fact  was  that  the  company  would  have  no  more  rubbish  of  this 
sample,  and  the  word-torturer  subsequently  confided  to  me  that  his 
most  effective  abominations  were  unsaid.  We,  however — tlie  convey- 
ancer's cheap  wit  must  be  the  excuse  for  the  simile^only  jumped  from 
the  frying  v^^n  mlo  \.\\c  foe,  \t\a^maiL\\  t^  iVie  next  three  entertainers 
were  teniWy  duU  do^     One  o^  Vli^wa  Siovmi^ti.  V;«\i-^  ■&&.iMav\fes 
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conveyancer  contrive  to  work  in  llic  fitmnJer  I)  through  two  sentences, 
and  broke  I)0i)clci3ly  down ;  the  otIicT  recited  a  soliloijuy  on  "  'I'hc 
chief  purpoie  of  min";  the  third,  who  hxd  a  voice  like  a  saw- 
shacpcncr,  diuhed  into  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,"  itcreei^ing  in  the 
most  excruciating  fashion  tltc  lung  run  on  the  last  word  in  the  tiat't 
hsKk  line.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  was  a  univenul 
desire  for  a  melody,  in  which  a  choru»-singcr  might  hear  ol 
sotnething  to  his  advantage,  and  the  member  whoec  turn  came  next 
happened  to  be  just  the  fellow  fur  the  crisis.  S<ringing  hin  pipe 
and  looking  rouod  with  a  now-then-alUtogether  air,  he  roared  in 
stentorian  harmony ; — 

Now  Johnny  the  angler's  a  jolly  lad—hiimh  I  huirab  I 

llc't  ncvci  dithcariencd  anil  ncvci  sa<t— hurrah  I  luimltl 

He'ioot  or  the  racket  of  trouble  and  toil; 

H«'»  king  of  (he  w>iet  if  not  of  ihe  toil : 

Anil  Iik'i'  '*  ^''  *l'P  wh«n  Johnny  comes  marchin);  home. 

I'herc  were  eight  verses  of  this  home-spun  material,  the  last  stanza 

containing  the  inevitable  moral.     I'he  author  suggested  thai  there 

could  nut  be  a  better  all-round  bait  for  die  angler  than  contentment, 

'     and  laid  down  the  indisputable  axiom  tliat  "  Fnir-pUy  is  a  jcwcifor 

,      Ashes  or  men."  Probably  Ihi*  was  the  most  roughly  constructed  iloggrc 

I     sung  during  the  evening,  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  gusto  with  which 

■     the  "reaponscs"  were  taken  up,  or  the  fine  effect  produced  by  the 

nii»  dealt  out  to  the  t-iblc  a^  a  suitable  accomiianiment  to  "hurrah  ! 

hurrah ! "    Another  member  chanted  in  a  sort  of  Gregorian  the  story 

of  poor  "Cock  Robin,"  and  at  the  end  of  every  verse  the  whole 

compa:iy,  taking  their  parts  like  a  wcil-trainc<l  choir,  gave  a  pretty 

I      melancholy  refrain  : — 

^^^  All  the  bitdii  in  Iho  sir  fell  a  ([lihintc  and  lobbini! 

^^p  WbeD  ihey  beaid  of  the  dc  ith  of  poor  Cock  Rubin. 

I  True,  sobbing  according  to  tradition  docs  not  strictly  rhyme  wirli 
Robin,  but  wc  were  not  fastidioiiit,  and  were  not  tired,  although  the 
verses  were  just  as  numerous  as  [he  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  who 
were  concerned  with  the  tragic  decease  and  touching  intenneDt  o( 
Ihe  defunct  RedbrcasL  The  laic  Mr,  Weiss  himself  could  not  have 
sung  the  "Village  Blacksmith"  belter  than  it  was  given,  and  there 
was  one  who  came  so  close  to  reality  in  his  imitation  of  the  veteran 
Ransrord  that  it  was  necessary  to  took  a  second  time  to  decide 
whether  it  was  not  that  splendid  interpreter  of  Dibdin  who  sang  and 
acted  "Tom  Tovigh."  Next  to  the  Cock  Robin  chant  in  popularity 
should  be  mentioned  a  singularly  quaint  and  catching  slave  song 
brought  b/aj-uung  member  fiom  Caio\\n^'M\\etcV%\vu!v  Vc»^  «. 
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»iing  \vf  ihe  pUnutton  hand?.  The  gwicnil  burden  of  the  hIo  I 
have  fun^ttcn,  but  the  chorus  printed  itself  upon  llic  meoMT  u 
once,  and  I  fancy  \\  gives  a  pretty  dear  notion  of  the  rest ;  - 

Tbcrc  ii  *  good  lims  coining  and  il*>  almoit  nigh, 

It'i  a  kia|.  lone  time  mi  tU  way. 

llien  pi  and  tell  Elijah  10  hnn^  Dp  Pa«np 

Ami  iiMEl  u<  al  ihr  gum-lire  down  by  ibc  Swmp, 

To  wake  Nlcodcinuk  to-day. 

There  are  aggrieved  anglers  as  well  as  pamhionert,  atxl  oui 
aggrieve<l  member  carried  the  meeting  entirely  with  him  on  intro- 
ducing the  great  live-bait  (luesiion.  Ttiln  he  tnainuincd  wii  iht 
<)untion  of  the  day,  and  though  he  hctitatcd  to  commit  himscir  to  1 
dclinilc  sUtctncnt,  he  broadly  hinted  that  Govcmmeni  must  soonet 
or  later  take  it  up.  Giving  head  to  the  righteous  indignation  which 
rippled  through  his  voice  he  graphically  depicted  the  mingled  horror, 
di.iguxt,  and  disappoint iiient  suffered  by  honext  anglers  wrho  wei« 
unable  to  secure  live-)>aii  for  love  or  money.  A  pretty  state  of 
things,  fonooth  1  Ht-re  were  hundreds  of  fine  relloivs  who  spent  the 
Sunday  as  it  should  be  spent,  nicdiuting  cilnily  by  the  iDurmuring 
river,  innocently  angling,  not  so  much  in  a  spirit  of  irrevcrcDI  spon, 
as  because  it  had  been  early  Liughl  them  that  a  certain  somebody  is 
uncommonly  sharp  in  finding  mischief  "  for  idle  hands  to  do"  r — How 
tlic  deuce  were  these  honest  anglers  to  keep  up  this  praisewonhy 
habit  if  the  fishing  tackle  shops  could  not  procure  live  bait_?  If 
there  were  laws  against  the  capture  of  small  fish  let  the  laws  be 
Altered  ;  what  was  the  use  of  Govcnimenl  if  the  wants  of  the  people 
were  not  supplied  i  The  author  of  these  ideas  of  political  ecotwmy 
worked  himself  into  such  a  |iassiun  that  his  five  minutes  had  expired 
before  he  could  arrive  at  the  one  or  two  practical  suggestions  lie 
intended  to  make. 

This  was  fortunate  for  his  immediate  neighbour,  who  was  wretched 
at  the  thought  that  he  could  not  sing,  aiid  had  nothing  to  talk  about. 
He  accordingly,  being  prompted  by  his  brother  member,  took  up  ihc 
liarable ;  he  suggested  the  aj)poinlmcnt  of  specified  bail-catchen  on  ■ 
the  Th. lines,  and  recommended  all  the  angling  societies  of  London 
to  withhold  their  subscriptions  from  a  ceruin  association  until  it  had 
by  its  iiiHuence  procured  this  concession  to  llie  pike  fishers  who,  it 
was  darkly  threatened,  would  otherwise  rise  in  their  thousands.  Next, 
he  wished  to  know  on  behalf  of  self  and  partner  why  the  anglen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  did  not  hold  a  gigantic  Waltonian  festival  at 
the  Crysla\  Palace,  or  beuw  aV\V\.as  tvsw\%  nearer  the  Lea  which 
^V'alton  loved  so  WcW,  ax  x\ve  fi\«,va.i\4ti  VraV     '^■et«ixv  •tnmoeaaai^ 
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le  hy  some  of  Ihc  Railway  Companies  to  anglers,  in  imiutton  vf 

plan  originated  on  the  Trent  were  described  and  applauded,  and 

speaker  concluded  rather  abru[>tly  by  dnnkiiig  our  healths  nitli 

hope  that  we  should  live  long  and  die  happy. 

luit  galimit  acquaintance,  the  Gay  Comrade,  w.-u  observed  closely. 

his  friends  knew  by  the  dignilied  reserve  ennobling  his  brow 

t  that  tempered  brain  had  prepared  for  ussn  intellectual  treat    He 

;  dealt  with  what  may  be  termed  the  melodramatic  aspect  of  the 

reation  to  which  we  were  all  devoted.     He  poured  out  his  soul  iu 

Jtation,  thtti  :— 

I  erect  ibet  friciid  upon  IliU  auluma  day. 
And  give  thcc  welcome  to  IhU  ihcltctcd  lakt'. 
Here  foe  it  KiMon  let  ui  liaply  >>Uy. 
Ot  thU  good  weed— Kelunit^I  pi'ythM  take. 
So  EMC  wc  now  upnn  lh«  tinted  leavn 
Whlcli  mix  their  eoloiirs  by  ih*lr  own  good  lav. 
Btvilhes  there  (he  man  who  in  hin  heirt  l>elievc« 
That  Providence  U  not  above  ut }    I>»h« ! 
Kill  up  thy  pip?,  ihou  tftll,  thou  BDodlv  yoatb. 
And  «trikc  a  fight  upon  thit  rouchened  edge- 
See'^t  Ihou  the  float  ?    Alack  in  naked  troth 
It  si  ill  bohs  pikelets  nent  yon  fringe  of  scd^. 
Now  let  us  tncrefore  our  diicoune  renume. 
Another  light .'    With  plea&uie  ;  «l)ikc  it  low  : 

[The  woist  of  fusees  is  llieit — well — peiCome.) 
Those  itrirtinji;  cloadi  ate  while  jh  diiven  i>Daw. 

What  Vi  Iht  theory  of  wind,  of  hcJil,  of  cold  ? 

Why  poilll^  the  needle  10  ihc  nuctliern  pole  ? 
To  ded  with  ihe^  a  man  niiul  ncciJ»  be  bold. 

Pray  link  the  bait  can  in  that  niddla  hole. 

Else  will  thutc  gudgeon  pieinaturely  di«. 

Nor  roach  nor  d.-icr  their  little  span  will  Mve. 

I'll  give  my  bait,  I  lliink.  iinother  ihy. 

Eie  lat-'st  ihou  pike  io  toB-atJIy  behave  ? 

Milk  now  thcic  thirty  yards :  liow  neat  the^'  show, 

Coiled  carefully  upon  the  level  ground. 

One,  two.  three— swiih—cnil'it  thou  not  that  >  throw? 

That  should  a  cood  fish  like,  if  one'i  around. 

Hive  you  the  i?.  /u  seen  ?  or  PumM  !  at  fun  ! 

It  doesn't  matter  :  only  one  gels  dull 

(In  hours  of  waiting. 

Look  '.  by  Joic.  .1  inn. 

Down  ipts  the  tliiiil.    ^ire  how  the  pike  cin  pull. 

This  in  AS  it  should  he.     I  <1'ire  would  ]>el 

A  hc;ivy  jack  is  tunning  out  the  line 

Into  deep  water,  iuto  deeper  yet 

Before  he  gives  a  pauie. 

Let  us  combine 

To  drink  his  health.     Unscrew  thy  silver  llask 

And  sip  we  lightly  the  .irabrosiil  tap : 

Now  turn  with  caution  to  the  genial  laik. 

In  grofs  or  scdEc  should  we  our  capture  wrap  i 

Picpate  the  gali  with  care,  else  do  I  vouch 

Our  prii:c  may  vanish  iX  the  nick  of  lime. 

A  little  moment  further  sh.ill  he  poiicli ; 

To  strike  in  haste  is  pi^calon.il  crime. 

Haul  in  the  line  with  vctj  caut.icw'i  Vowi; 

Tlius  the  retiuitcmcnts  at  Oic  cue  us  roiA, 
Vot.  XIIL  W.S.,  1874.  1 
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m  iiliev  jmt  how  a  captnrcil  ptlw  ihonld  bmrf, 
AmI  yon,  tbc  Inwon  lenneil.  will  nM  Ibniet. 
InnmitrikeMoniilhellneliiuat — 
iSonfik  ih*  boibed  book  bu  (iMhtUia  dMM  Ik  WQii  :- 
The  brndluf  rod  denotn  a  (itMm  anicbi, 
Tbc  plancine  lop  bcMm  bii  Mim  \m- 
I  Ua'itpsit.  I  w*M,  ulil<lla»lTO«S<ltawtl, 

RaluclBnl.  but  not  boMilr,  to  tlw  ihoic. 
Tlw  wioch  re*ol<r«. 

Hnc  on  tha  gran-gravn  tun 
SbaD  lie  Ibe  prvjr,  to  muda  fry  no  mane. 
T&e  ICMl  Bppe«n  from  tbe  ptltieiil  dnpv 
n^ cone*  Ibc  knot  IluituitMit line  lotnee^ 
A  nomcTit  )-ct  >n')  <r<^  m^y  nialdi  a  peep 
Of  tbe  dead  wddit  now  wioclimi;  in  apace. 
About  fiTc  pounds  vouM  be  *  iibiciidltb  gucHk 
If  one  aiy  ]udec  from  ibonUer,  Sn.  aod  UU. 
Wbicb  be  t>eiiB».-ii]>ybe  a  little  1cm. 
Ab !  bkpleu  (Mb,  luebM  it  U  ta  ikil 
To  rigbl,  to  left,  wUbtbM  indignant  urabc. 
Tbi*  criwtT  nffvu  ncta  knom  to  fail^ 
You'll  ihnl^  Anil  it  U  no  pxtlt^;  jok^ 
Soto:  Tout  yellow  tide  is  tqiwtrd  tanicd: 
As  Booa  you  trc  m  nunb«t«d  wiib  tbe  tUn. 
And  Ten,  good  (riend.  the  leoMn  wrll  have  lunod — 
Bei>*it.  be*!  off!  tb«  ipaip  ba*  suapfxd  in  tw»ia. 

By  t)ic  time  that  the  WAltonbn  brotheihocxl  rose,  crossed  hamlii 
and  pronouncei  thai  grand  bcnedictioa  "  AuU  Lang  Syne,"  ibey  tiiJ 
thorou{;hly  gorged — not  the  meat  and  drink  to   which   the)'  1"-^ 
nevertheless  Ren»bty  done    justice,  but  —  that  bait    Contcatmen'. 
which  hnd  been  recomiuciided  to  tliem  by  the  Boaiwrgcsian  fxAwi. 
So  at  peace  with  tlic  worid  were  they  that  even  the  Home  Sccrctaiy, 
nl  who«(;  mandate  the  iKtrty  wad  prvmUurely  dissolved,  was  pardoD' 
;u  a  viclim  rather  than  condemned  «  a  persecutor.      With  all  thi 
hearts  they  bade  each  other  a  •'  Merry  Chitsttnas  and  a  Ha[^y  Nc* 
Vc^r."      Amidst   the  hand-shaking  in  tbc  antc-toom  some  kindly 
word^  were  generously  said  of  ccruun  papers  which  Uad  appeared 
month  by  month  in  a  ccriain  magarine.      There  hiLve  be«n  nua; 
kindly  words  to  the  same  effect  generously  said  and  printed  in  mn: 
a  iitiarter  during  the  year,  and  it  is  witli  grateful  tluinks  indeed  ll 
the  attt)ior  of  (hem  puts  down  his  pen,  and  for  ft  while  at  le: 
subscribes  himself  for  the  last  time 

Red  Spikmu. 
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The  "Midian-Uara; 

(From  the  Irish.) 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAK. 
I. 

HERE^  a  SEtd  sea-maiden 

Sighs  day  and  night; 
For  lack  of  Eden 

Her  eyes  weep  sore  ; 
If  you  come  upon  her 
By  pale  moonlight, — 
Farewell  to  honour 

For  evermore  I 
Tho'  her  hair  is  redder 

Than  blood  fresh  spilt, 
'Tis  thou  must  wed  her 
And  share  her  guilt ; 
Tis  thou,  more  pity  ! 

Must  buried  be 
In  her  shining  City 
Beneath  the  Sea. 

II. 

But  shouldst  thou  view  her 

When  shines  the  sun. 
And  softly  unto  her 

On  tiptoe  creep, 
Thoult  find  her  dozing 

As  I  have  done, 
Naked  reposing 

In  a  sunny  sleep ; 
Then  be  quickly  ready 

To  seize  her  hair, 
And  to  name  Our  Lady 

As  she  wakens  there; 
And  tho'  Heaven  may  thunder 
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O'er  the  waters  wide, 
To  the  walls  of  wonder 
She'll  be  thy  guide. 

III. 

In  the  year  of  hunger,* 

That's  long  gone  by, 
\Vhen  I  was  younger 

Who  now  am  old, 
By  the  Ocean  dreary 

Lilce  a  taisc&i  went  I, 
Thin,  wealc  and  weary, 

With  want  and  cold. 

0  sweetly  dreaming 
Was  the  Sea  that  hour, 

And  the  sun  was  gleaming 
Thro'  a  golden  shower; 

As  X  wander'd  sighing 
For  the  famisli'd  Land, 

1  be!ield  her  lying 

Oil  the  yellow  strand  ! 

IV. 

Like  the  silver  shining 
Was  ihe  Maiden's  skin. 

The  red  locks  twining 

To  the  breasts  of  white. 
Her  cheeks  were  hue  I  ess 

.\nd  chill  and  thin, 
Her  lips  were  dewless, 

But  her  eyes  were  bright. 
liehind  her  creeping 

I  held  her  hair, — 
As  she  scream'd  upleaping 

I  said  tlic  prayer; — 
"O  MidiaiiUara: 

I  hold  tliec  mine; 
Thy  help  I'll  borrow, 

liy  the  Cress's  sign  '." 
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V, 

Hast  thou  ever  noted 

A  wounded  seal, 
As  it  blenu  sHHIl-lhroaied 

Before  it  dice? 
As  a  seal's  eyes  turning 

On  them  that  kill, 
Willi  a  dying  yearning, 

Were  the  Maiden's  eyes. 
With  those  orbs  of  aiure 

She  gaicd  on  me  : — 
"0  whnl'*  thy  pleuucc, 

GUn  ma  iltrtfV 
And  her  tc-irs  fell  brightly 

Upon  the  s.mds. 
As  she  trembled  wWtcly 

With  ivringing  hands. 

VI. 

**  0  take  me  straightway," 

To  her  said  I, 
"To  the  City's  gateway 

Til  at  well  ye  know— 
'Tis  the  hunger  kills  m^ 

And  that's  no  lie. 
And  a  longing  fills  me 

IVom  earth  to  go." 
She  ceased  her  crying, 

And  sadly  said. 
With  the  white  gulls  Hying 

Above  her  head, 
"  Is  it  tliere,  mavt>ursi«a, 

Yc'd  wish  to  Stand, 
That  were  bred  .ind  born  in 

A  Christian  bnd  ?" 
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VII. 

I  knew  her  nature 
Was  sly  and  deep. 

Tho'  ihe  wicked  creature 
Had  a  baiYca\y  tucc-, 
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And  I  looked  below  me 

At  the  waves  asleep, 
As  I  answered,  "Siow  me 

That  very  place  ! 
Tis  thou  must  chaira  me 

To  take  the  track, 
And  no  hand  shall  haim  me 

TiU  I  come  back." 
As  I  spake,  deep  thunda 

Was  heard  that  day. 
And  I  saw,  far  under, 

Where  the  City  lay  ! 

VIII. 

'Neath  the  green  still  ocean, 

Far,  far,  below, 
With  a  mystic  motion 

That  can't  be  told, 
I  saw  it  gleaming 

On  a  strand  of  snow, 
Its  bright  towers  beaming 

All  glass  and  gold  ! 
And  a  sound  thrill'd  thro'  me 

Like  the  sound  of  bells, 
Upwafled  to  me 

On  the  ocean  swells  ; 
And  I  saw  far  under, 

Within  those  same, 
White  shapes  of  wonder 

That  went  and  came  I 

IX. 

"O  Mary,  mother, 

That  savest  me, 
'Tis  the  place,  no  other. 

Where  I  would  go  ; 
For  'tis  sweet  and  pleasant, 

Set  'Death  the  Sea 
In  the  bright  white  crescent 

or  the  strand  below. 
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Lest  the  devil  win  me 

To  steal  or  kilL" 
I  held  her  tighter. 

And  prayed  anew^— 
As  I  spoke  still  brighter. 

That  visioD  gtev. 

X. 

Still  glassy  and  shining 

Those  walls  of  flame, 
With  the  sea-weeds  twining 

Around  dieir  feet; 
More  laige  the  place's 

Great  towers  became, 
Till  I  saw  the  faces 

In  the  golden  street 
I  saw  and  Icnew  them 

(The  Lord's  my  guide  I) 
As  the  water  drew  them 

From  side  to  side; 
I  saw  the  creatures, 

And  I  knew  them  then — 
The  white  fix'd  features 

Of  drowned  men ! 

XL 
Upright  they  drifted, 
All  wet  and  cold. 
By  the  sea-wash  lifted 

Uke  the  red-sea  tang, 
While  in  wild  sad  cadence, 
From  the  towers  of  gold. 
The  wild  sea-maidens 
Struck  harps  and  sang; 
"  O  shule,  shuU, 
0  skuT  aroenl"* 
I  tell  thee  truly 

They  sang  in  tune; 
I  heard  the  dit^ 

From  the  ocean-land. 
And  I  swooned  for  pity 
On  the  yellow  sand. 
•Come,  con-.c,  my  dMYm^,  ii'r.c'- 
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As  tlie  Moon  rose  sliining 

Bc)>ond  the  sea. 
And  my  feet  went  Easter , 

To  sec  her  light. 
For  I  (died  dbutcr 

ir  I  stayed  that  night  . 
\\Ticn  God  took  pity, 

And  brought  mc  bread, 
I  forgot  that  city 

or  the  drowned  dead. 
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PART  VII. 

^VAS  pttssing  through  Tuscany,  making  forvrard  on  mj'  ¥fay 
to  Naples,  when  on  one  sultr>'  ancrnoon  1  found  myself 
pursuing  a  track  that,  before  I  was  aware,  led  me  up  among 
the  mounlains,  apart  from  ihe  main  highway,  and  thickly 
wooded  with  rough,  ine^iihr  forest  trees.  Il  >«'as  a  wild  apot,  sotitaiy 
And  grandly  pictiimque.  The  t-hoAc  waa  most  welcome  after  the  heat 
and  glare  of  tlic  open  plain  across  which  I  had  been  proceeding, 
and  ihe  rugged  beauty  of  the  scene  was  no  less  refreshment  to  my 
artitt's  eye,  than  the  coolness  to  my  franie.  I  slackened  rein  and 
suffered  my  horse  to  take  his  own  lime,  and  he  went  on  at  a  foot- 
pace, while  I  look  rest  of  spirit  by  enjoying  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  and  encouraging  hopeful  thoughts  of  her  I  tovcd. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  check  upon  my  bridle-hand,  and  looking  down 
10  see  what  ailed  my  horse,  I  .law  him  snorl  and  draw  back  wiih 
that  nohle  instinct  of  sagacity  which  prevents  the  animal  from 
treading  upon  what  lies  cast  upon  the  ground  before  him.  I  dis- 
mounted to  examine  the  object  which  lay  there,  and  to  my  horror 
found  it  was  a  dt-ad  man ;  blood  was  oozing  from  a  wound  upon  his 
forehead,  and  flowed  in  a  dark  pool  around  and  beneath  his  head ;  I 
raised  ii,  but  life  was  extinct.  He  seemed  by  his  dress  to  be  a  posti- 
lion or  driver,  his  whip  lying  at  a  little  distance  from  his  stark  hand. 

At  this  instant  1  thought  I  heard  a  moan,  as  of  one  in  mortal  pain. 
I  looked  around,  and  not  fvir  off  perceived  a  form  stretched  on  the 
ground,  still  breathing,  though  with  evident  difficulty.  I  ha*iencd 
towards  the  sutferer,  nnd  found  him  to  he  a  gentleman  severely 
wounded  and  almost  senseless.  He  moaned  deeply  once  or  twice, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  I  entreated  him  not  to  make  any 
exertion,  but  to  trust  himself  to  my  care. 

I  lifted  him  gently  and  placed  him  in  a  half  recumbent  position 
against  the  sloping  mound  at  tlic  foot  of  Ihe  nearest  tree ;  in  this  post 
tion  he  seemed  easier,  and  drew  his  breath  more  freely.  Seeing 
him  thus,  1  r/iought  I  would  ventuie  Vo  \ca,\t\Mtv,V«ii.ts\  lA.  ^wosst 
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Ihabiution  lliat  might  afford  a  roof  against  the  ooming  oighl,  while 
I  went  to  Mck  siiTgiotl  lusistancc  at  the  nearest  village  or  ttnvn. 

I  had  to  proceed  more  than  half  a  mile  before  I  could  diKOva 
:thc  slightest  veetige  of  a  dwelling ;  but  U  length  I  came  upon  «  but 
01  hotel  tenanted  by  a  woodcutter.  I  basiily  explained  roy  errand, 
but  at  fir»i  he  seemed  dubious  of  giving  me  the  aid  I  souglti ;  be 
muttered  something  about  its  being  ill  oMddling  or  malting  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Signoti  Masoadiori,  and  hinted  that  in  all  probabtlilj 
this  was  some  of  their  liusinesa,  aiKj  therefore  bnt  let  alone,  as  the 
Signori  Banditti  did  not  like  bciiig  interfered  with.  However,  at 
length,  \yf  dint  of  appealing  partly  to  his  compassion,  partly  to  his 
foible  for  florins,  1  induced  him  to  accompany  me  back  to  the  spui 
where  I  had  left  the  wounded  traveller,  and  to  help  me  to  bear  hem 
10  tlie  huL 

On  our  Tciiching  the  place,  I  found  the  stranger  able  to  speak. 
He  raised  his  eyea  to  iny  face  and  said  in  Ei^lish,  "  Don't  abaodoa 
me,  don't  leave  me  T' 

The  woodcutter  and  I.  raising  him  between  us,  bore  him  to  die 
hovel,  and  there  pboed  him  on  the  only  bed  it  could  boast.  After 
making  tltc  l>est  arrangements  I  could  for  his  conirori,  1  told  biiii 
that  I  desired  to  go  as  for  as  the  nearest  town,  in  hopes  of  undiog 
help  and  reluming  with  a  surgeon  immediately. 

"  No  doctor's  help  will  avail.  I  shall  die,  surgeon  or  no  surgeon.  I 
feel  it ;  I  know  it ;  I  have  recdved  my  mortal  wound.  Remain 
with  me — a  friendly  hand,  a  friendly  ear,  will  ilo  more  to  rclie\-e 
than  all  the  probes  and  plaisters  that  were  ever  applied.  Give  me 
water,  sit  lictide  me,  and  let  me  speak  the  talc  I  tvave  to  tell ;  the 
wrongs  of  ine  and  mine  cry  for  vengeance — 1  must  try  and  secure  an 
avenger — an  avenger." 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  agitation,  and  he  resumed : 

"  Vou  seem  to  be  a  gcnlicman — your  conduct  towards  a  stmnger, 
your  manner^  your  voice,  all  tell  me  that  you  are  a  gendeman  ;  you 
will  therefore  be  able  to  feel  for  a  gendeman—a  noblcniaD.  in  this 
disastrous  faie  which  ha.-i  befallen  him.  I  am  the  last  male  rcprcsCB- 
tativc  of  an  ancient  English  family,  and  1  have  made  it  my  first  rule 
in  life  to  preserve  the  honour  of  my  house  untarnished,  and  its  digni^  ■ 
unimpaired.  It  was  with  this  sole  view  thai  I  exercised  a  degree  of  I 
severity  over  the  actions  of  one  of  its  members,  whidi  no  other  less 
pure  motive  could  perhaps  have  authorised.  She,  the  young  relation 
I  speak  of,  would  listen  to  no  proposals  I  made  for  matching  bcr 
with  a.'iuiia.b\el\us\ianA  Worn  MRni\i4\\\e'f,ew,>J,cTOitv\QCoui  own  sphere 
in  lift;  she  oUu»vj.\e\s  tVosciXvu  t3.v=.\<a  ti&  ww\)m<!*<A -Jb*. 
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and  persisted  in  remaining  unmarried.  Her  benuty — she  is  very 
beautiful — and  h«r  fortune,  which  is  very  large,  cxdted  Ihccuindily 
of  an  uDjirinciptcd  profligate  and  prodi^  who  had  tlie  atidaciiy  to 
[dan  a  Khvcnc  for  can>-in(  her  off  and  inanying  her  in  xpite  of  my 
rcfuKil.  Iliix  villain,  ipendihriA  and  libertine  as  he  is,  was  Erustmtcd 
in  his  daring  atlempt  ihcn  ;  but  now — now — "  He  broke  off,  whiUt 
I  scarcely  breathed,  from  a  thousand  var)irg  doubts  and  emotions, 

"  i  had  brought  my  niece  abroad,  in  the  hope  of  disupuiing  one, 
chai^n  she  had  by  change  of  scene,  and  we  had  been 
UtUe  time  in  Venice  when  I  was  summoned  suddenly  to  Naples,' 
where  an  old  and  valued  friend  lay  at  point  of  dcalli.  I  draidcd 
leaving  my  ward  to  her  own  control.  However,  1  had  no  resource 
but  lo  go,  and  I  Ic^  a  tried  servitor,  a  man  devotedly  attached  to  my 
will,  villi  ch.-irgc  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  my  young  relation.  I  had 
not  been  long  gone  when,  perceiving  his  young  lody'saltcntion  unduly 
absorbed  by  the  conversation  of  a  fellow  employed  to  paini  lier 
portrait  (oh.  that  mad  whim  for  artists  winch  poueued  her  l),  and 
observing  that  the  hours  appointed  for  sitting  to  him  each  day 
raptdly  Icngtlicncd  into  whole  iDOmings  and  then  late  into  the  aher- 
noon,  he  resolved  to  despatch  a  mesienger  to  mc,  informing  mc  of 
what  was  passing  in  niy  absence ;  I  wmie  instantly  back  lo  him, 
desiring  him  to  lose  no  lime  in  removing  her  from  such  dangerous 
intercoun^e,  but  to  bring  her  away  from  Venice  without  delay. 

I  bit  my  lip  hard,  to  repress  the  exclamation  that  arose  from  the 
(lq>ibs  of  my  indignant  heart.  He,  all  unconscious,  proceeded  in 
the  same  strain,  taking  complacent  credit  to  himself  for  all  he  had 
done. 

"  I  desired  him  not  even  to  consult  her  at  all  on  the  subject,  but 
to  arrange  everything  for  her  journey  and  then  set  out  for  Naples, 
brinf;ing  her  there  as  speedily  and  quietly  as  might  be,  without 
resorting  lo  force,  if  possible,  but  with  force,  if  necessary, — secure 
that  od  was  for  her  own  eventual  advantage." 

Through  all  my  burning  resentment  against  this  cold-blooded  muD- 
lainer  of  his  family  dignity  I  could  [lerceive  that  he  dwelt  upon 
having  acted  throughout  for  his  ward's  sake  as  if  involuntarily  seeking 
to  exteniutc  whatever  might  seem  lurth  in  liis  conduct  towards  her ; 
it  wilt  the  unconscious  vtn<lication  offered  by  natural  feeling  on 
belialf  of  aristocratic  pride,  and  pride  of  will. 

"She  was  brought  safely  lo  Naples,"  continued  he,  "arriving  tliere 
just  as  my  poor  friend  breathed  his  last.  I  was  thus  free  to  give  all 
my  care  once  more  lo  my  ward.     I  plainly  told  her  I  intended  to 
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therefore  chosen  (o  renicn-e  her  from  Venice  before  she  could  coimnli 
irretrievable  (oily  and  disgrace.  A  singular  expression  crossed  htt 
ftice  u  1  s*id  thb,  but  she  merely  asked  wlut  vrere  my  present  inten- 
tions regarding  her,  and  upon  my  replying  thnt  I  meant  we  should  re- 
turn imme<liaiely  to  England,  she  bowed  her  head  and  !(}>oke  no  mow." 

lie  turned,  adtlrcssing  tne  pointedly  as  he  contintic<i. 

"  I  tell  you  all  this  that  you  may  the  better  understand  upon  «lut 
terms  we  were  logetlier  when  the  faud  event  occurred  which  has 
removed  from  her  side  her  jtroiector,  her  careful  guardian  ;  and  that 
you  may  feel  interested  in  the  fete  of  a  beautiful  woman,— a  noUe 
creature, — a  true  lady. 

"'I'his  ancmoon,  while  the  carriage  slowly  ascenilcd  a  steep  road 
at  the  cntr.tncc  of  this  accursed  mountain  spot,  1  suddenly  heard  her 
utter  a  staitlcd  exdamaiion,  which  drew  my  attention  to  her  side  o( 
the  caniaj;e ;  betiide  it  there  rode,  with  one  insolent  hand  easily  placed 
on  the  tedt;e  of  the  open  window,  a  gentleman  on  horscbaclc, — no  other 
tlian  that  villain  baronet,  the  persecutor  of  my  ward  ;  he  bowe<l  care- 
lessly to  me  ns  he  said,  gaily  laughing :  '  \V*ell  met,  tny  lord  ;  Fortune 
has  done  me  a  kind  office  at  last,  in  rccnmpeiuc  for  ihe  many  snirvy 
•ricks  she  has  played  me ;  this  meeting  more  than  consoles  mc  for 
all  former  disappointmenu.  To  have  encountered  you  and  your  fair 
niece  so  near  my  own  Italian  domicile  warrants  my  su|i|>osing  that 
you  both  mean  to  favour  my  poor  house  with  a  visit ;  I'll  give  the 
driver  orders  to  convey  you  there  at  once.'  '  Do  no  such  thing ! "  1 
cxcbiraed,  '  neither  my  niece  nor  myself  have  leisure  for  visits.' 
Reining  his  hone  close  against  die  carriage-window,  his  face  thus 
brought  into  insolent  nearness  to  my  ward.  Sir  Henry  dared  to 
address  her  with  smiling  familiarity  :  'Will  not  my  fair  foe  deign  a 
single  glance,  or  syllabic  of  favour  while  I  [ilead  my  suit?'  He 
lamed  forward,  caught  at  her  hand,  and  snatched  it  to  his  lips 
vehetnently ;  llie  action,  my  niece's  alarm  as  she  shrank  from  him. 
roused  my  utmost  indignation,  and  I  exclaimed:  'Sir  Hcuiy,  1 
plainly  tell  you  that  I  have  iravelling  pistols  in  the  carrMge,  and 
unless  you  quit  ray  niece's  side,  you  will  compel  me  to  use  them 
upon  ycu!'  He  laughed  cuniemptuouxty.  'Do  not  threaten  me 
with  force,  ray  lord,  until  you  know  whether  I  may  not  possess  supe- 
rior force  to  your  own.  Come,  madam,  say  you  will  accompany  me 
willingly ;  I  would  rather  have  your  voluntary  favour  than  your 
extorted  yielding;  yet  one  or  the  other  I  am  resolved  shall  be  mine, 
(jivc  me  that  which  I  prefer.'  His  look  of  nUnan  eagerness  caused 
her  lo  shudder  as  s\\tt  ssvi-.  'tsts-i^^i^t^iMV  \l«dtew  back  with  a 
deep  oath,  rode  forwatd,  ani  ??i.ve  ««cve.  «t6w  >*  wa  ««w«f.\\*a»J»\ 
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drew  forth  my  pistnU,  l>ut  Sir  Henry,  perceiving  thi«,  sli'Mitcd  aloud ; 
upon  which  thcic  suddenly  apficared  among  tlie  rocks  skirting  ll»c 
road,  a  iroop  of  armed  men,  evidently  banditti,  who  stood  with  their 
prcNenied  iiicces  awaiting  the  ordiT  to  lire  upon  our  paity.  1  di>* 
charged  rny  pi!>tol  at  Sir  Hcnrj',  but  I  suppose  it  misi«il,  for  I  saw 
htm  the  n«xt  moment  waving  his  hand  above  his  head,  as  a  signal  to 
the  robbers,  'i'hey  lired,  and  the  driver  fell ;  I  felt  mj-«lf  wounded 
as  I  stepped  out  of  tlie  carriage  and  aitentpted  U>  discharge  my  other 
pbtol ;  I  reeled  and  sank  upon  the  wayside,  and  then  I  saw  Sir 
Henry  dismounting  and  coming  towards  the  carriage  ;  1  heard  hts 
BcoRing  voice  as  he  laughingly  exclaimed :  '  I'haiiks,  my  lord,  for 
leaving  roc  your  vacant  seat  by  your  fair  niece's  side ;  we  shall  dritc 
together  to  ray  villa ;  1  wish  you  a  very  good  evening ; '  He  leaped 
into  the  chariot — one  of  the  robbers  got  into  the  driver's  pbcc  and 
drove  off;  in  another  moment  the  whole  scene  swam  before  my 
eyes  and  I  lay  senseless  until  you  found  me  and  brought  me 
hither." 

He  ceased  speakinf;  and  seemed  exhausted  by  the  long  eflbrt  he 
had  mode  to  tell  me  .nU  he  desired  1  should  know.  In  an  Agony  of 
imjKitient  misery  I  started  up,  about  to  rush  from  the  room  with  the 
vague  intention  of  hastening  after  her,  to  liclp,  to  save:  but  the 
motion  I  made  attracted  Ute  wounded  man's  aiiention,  and  he  cried  : 
"  Where  are  you  going?  Don't  leave  me,  doni  leave  mc !  I  am 
dying  :   Don't  abandon  me ! " 

"  But  she, — she  needs  help, — she  is  in  mortal  distress— in  morul 
peril,"  I  exclaimed, 

"  You  are  interested,  then,  in  her  fate  ?  Pass  me  your  word  as  an 
I-lnglish  gentleman  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  that  this  noble  lady 
slwU  suffer  no  dishonour.  Her  name  i*  Ijidy  Gertrude  Vivian— 
Sparc  no  effort  to  snatch  her  from  Sir  Henry's  clutches,  for  he  will 
hesitate  at  no  outrage  that  shall  make  her  securely  his.'* 

Again  1  started  from  his  side,  stung  by  the  thought  of  her  urgent 
need  for  immediate  succour ;  but,  as  before,  he  pitcously  exclaimed ; 
**  I  are  dying  fast ;  don't  forsake  mc  I " 

A  sudden  and  awful  change  passed  over  ti  is  coil n ten ancc ;  the 
interval  of  case  that  had  enabled  him  to  recount  all  he  wished  mc  to 
know  ceased,  antl  a  mortal  straggle  took  place.  My  humanity  would 
not  let  me  leave  him  to  encounter  it  alone,  and  1  remained  in  spite 
of  my  torturing  desire  to  be  gone. 

At  length  the  ttce  settled  into  immobility — 1  could  not  mistake 
that  terrible  signal.  The  first  feeble  light  of  dawn  broke  into  the 
chamber  just  as  Ihc  chill  shadow  ot  motU&Vj  twcw^oA  "^v:  VicaSMWK 
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of  the  dead  nun,  «nd  I  went  out  into  the  open  «ir,  frm  to  punuc  s^ 
dietnictcd  leordi. 

J  had  scarcely  tlic  s]i;;h(e£t  clue  to  guide  me,  but  1  nsiolved  lint  to 
rcpuT  to  the  spot  where  the  ofTray  with  the  handittt  hjul  ukcn  t>lact. 
aad  cndc^tvouT  from  thence  to  trace  the  course  which  the  tniveUia( 
chaiiot  had  aftennrds  pursued ;  I  ioUowcd  fur  a  considerable  di»- 
tance  one  of  the  braDcliing  roads  upon  which  I  had  uUitaately  fiud. 
when  I  found,  to  my  uaii>caluit>le  dinpi>oiiUnienI,  that  iiutcad  o( 
leading  to  any  place  that  could  at  all  teem  to  contain  the  villa-retrctt 
of  aa  linglish  icsideni,  it  only  became  more  and  more  wiM,  solitaiy, 
and  ovcrgroB'n  with  tangled  thickets  of  tree»  and  underwood. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  thai  1  must  have  adopted  the  wroog 
trade,  and  I  was  about  to  retnce  iny  steps,  when  my  eat  was  struck 
by  ilie  sound  of  many  voices-men's  vcnces — loud  Imt  not  in  anger; 
rather  the  loudncts  of  revelry  itnd  cbcerfulDess,  for  there  were  several 
hearty  laughs  and  animated  e^vivas  as  if  the  ^>eakers  were  discussing 
some  welcome  subject  of  entertainment.  They  were  evidently 
Ilaliitns,  and  talked  at  the  lisual  high  patch  of  Italian  tone  in  comer- 
sation.  A  few  words  tliat  reached  roe  riveted  me  to  the  spot,  and 
mode  me  jukusc  to  listen  for  more. 

"The  rascal  I  Talk  of  English  good  faith?  He  an  Knglisfaman, 
and  break  liis  word?  We  helped  him  to  gel  the  lady,  and  he  cheats 
us  of  the  money  he  promised  for  the  job  1  But  we^l  se«  if  we  can't 
pay  him  otf  for  his  non-payment.  He  must  be  a  dee|i  Englisb- 
man  that'll  outwit  an  Italian!  And  an  Italian  iavalitrt  tnataaJterc 
too!  And  moreover,  a  eapitano  of  cavalifri  wuunaduri .'  But 
leave  me  alone — ill  match  him — I'll  be  even  with  him,  I  wairaDi 
him."  The  close  of  this  speech  was  followed  l^a  prolonged  shout 
of  approval,  and  the  speaker  resumed : 

"  This  English  Milor,  if  he  have  no  ready  money  (his  excuse  ft 
not  paying  us)  has  a  cellar  of  excellent  wine — (a  burst  of  etvivai 
and  a  ca pi Lally 'Stocked  larder — (loud  bravos}— and  costly  plali 
^cheers) — and  rich  jewds.  (A  storm  of  applause.)  What  is  to  hinder 
us  from  jMying  ourselves  out  of  all  these,  my  br<ive comrades?  "  (A 
peal  of  hurrahs.) 

In  my  eagerness  to  hear  all  that  was  said,  I  had  advanced  near 
enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  jovial  talkers ;  they  were  a  company 
of  stalwart  fellows,  picturesquely  habited  and  luxuriously  hriling 
about,  some  leaning  on  llicir  elbows,  some  stretched  at  full  kflgth, 
strcnn  upon  the  grass  in  various  attitudes  of  repose,  enjoying 
a  noontide  itii:»\  \»nt«jiv^  >^  \x«ia.  Wk  ^ho  was  the  prineipal 
speaker  sat  '»v  vUe  wivisx,  io(i«w;4  wv"*-  *■  ^ww"*  **■  '■vwsA  ^mi^m,^ 
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vlulc  the  piled  fifclocits  arouad,  and  the  pistols  and  da^iger  that 
gleamed  at  the  belt  of  each  nan,  plainly  beaiwke  t}i«ir  ircebuutlng 
jKofcKtioii ;  under  the  scattered  trees,  and  fastened  lo  tlietr  boles, 
stood  hones  gniung,  in  equal  numbeis  with  the  men. 

\f>  I  sliMxI  there  breathlessly  «ratchin){  and  listening,  my  figure 
caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  troop — in  another  instant  the  alarm  i<-as 
given— and  in  another  I  was  surrounded  by  eager  challeugcra  aud 
(piestioiMra. 

"  A  spy !  a  traitor  1  a  traveller !  an  Englishman  !  Kill  him  1 
Shoot  him  1  Stab  him !  Despatch  him !"  bunt  fn>m  a  dozcB 
mouths  at  once,  tn  various  tones  of  execration  and  fury. 

"Sikoccl"  shouted  the  leader  of  the  band,  "bring  the  intruder 
here ;  bring  him  before  me  I    LcC  me  question  him.' 

A  score  of  arms  dragged  me  to  the  foot  of  the  sylv^tit  throne  where 
sat  the  robber  chief. 

"  Non-,  Kin-all,  what  hast  thou  to  say  for  thyself  ?  An  eaves* 
drc^pex,  eh  ?    A  scout  of  tlione  tlitcve*,  the  police,  eh?" 

"  No  such  WTclch.  Signer  Cai>itano,"  I  replied. 

He  laughed.    "  A  rich  rip  of  a  traveller,  then  V 

" No  such  monster,  <apilano  »da" 

"What  then?" 

"A  poor  artist." 

"  ,\ha,  what  proofs  ?" 

"A  scanty  purse,  and  a  fruitful  penciL" 

"Let's  sec  them." 

I  took  out  my  purse  and  laid  it  on  hi.i  knee,  then  producing  my 
pocliet  sketch-book,  1  drew  forth  the  pencil  and  jolted  liaslily  on  one 
of  the  leaves  as  spirited  a  transcriiit  as  I  could  give  on  the  spur 
of  the  raomcnt  of  his  own  handsome,  reckless  countenance. 

He  took  it  and  grimly  smiled  as  he  recognised  the  likeness ;  then 
calling  some  of  his  troop  round  him,  he  showed  it  to  them,  laughing. 
There  wa;t  a  universal  shout  of  delighted  ailmir.kiion,  as  the  resem- 
blance was  in  Cum  beheld,  and  exdaniaiioiis  of  surprise  and 
ench.inimcnt  burit  in  quick  succession  from  eadi  of  the  party.  I 
rapidly  sketched  some  more  of  the  ]iiciures<iue  figures  around  me, 
and  as  head  after  head  made  its  appearance  in  pencilled  el^-,  with 
its  characteristic  roughnt^s  and  marked  individuality,  tht;  shouts 
of  pleasure  increased  in  vehement  proportion.  In  the  rapture  of 
approbation  which  my  performance  excited,  the  rubber-chief  arose 
from  his  seat  and,  clapping  me  on  the  back,  exclaimed ; 

" Thouti  a  good  fellow  !  a  right  good  fellow !  I'll  tell  ihec  what, 
I  like  thee  so  well  that  thou  shalt  suy  willv  us  and  be  our  ^rliait 
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painter,  if  thoii  wilt.  Thou  speaVest  our  bnguagc  well— mj  well 
llut  one  can  haidly  detect  the  cold  nwthcni  twang  in  ihy  luii^ue— 
yet  I  can  see  thou'rt  one  of  those  froicn  islanders,  Uiosc  tcc-blo^«l 
l^nglifihmen ;  tliou'rt  so  cool  and  unmoved  in  all  \\t\%  bunle.  Hen;, 
take  back  thy  purse— thou  well  dcservcat  it ;  and  111  {wt  the*  in  the 
yny  of  m.tking  it  heiivier  than  it  is— if  not  with  gold,  wiih  gold't 
worth.  W'c'k  tipOD  an  expedition  thrill  l>nng  us  what's  been  fairl) 
earned  but  unfairly  kept  back.  Thou  slult  share  our  boot)-.  Thy 
coolneu  and  courage  will  be  useful,  and  ihc  pliuider  will  be  v.\m\ 
the  risk.  Such  a  cellar  of  wine !  Such  plate  and  jeweU  '.  such  j 
wdl-(illed  larder  I  Ah,  rogue,  thou  hist  fallen  into  a  good  lliinj 
here.  But  give  me  thy  hand,  thou  shalt  be  wdcomc  to  make  nne 
of  us ;  thou'rt  such  n  dab  at  feico-drawing." 

In  his  mingled  delight  at  the  prospect  of  the  cntcrprbc,  and  his 
approbation  of  my  powers  in  poilnticurc,  he  drew  me  .-nid*  and 
entered  into  minuter  explanation  of  his  plans,  after  having  e^uctnl 
an  oath  from  mc  tliat  1  would  nc^cr  repeat  them  or  betray  the  irooi" 
into  the  power  of  the  jioticc  authorities.  He  told  me  that  he  hati 
been  hired  by  an  Englisli  Milor  to  attack  one  of  his  own  counliy- 
men's  travelling  cjirriagcs  which  he  expected  to  pass  that  way.  and 
which  contained  a  lady  he  loved,  with  her  tyrannical  guardian. 
Tliat  a  sum  had  been  stipulated  for  and  agreed  upon  for  the  joh, 
but  that  when  all  was  done  neatly  and  satisfactorily— the  guardian 
shot  out  of  the  way  and  the  lady  secured — the  Knglish  Milor  lial 
jccTiiigly  postponed  pa}-mcnt,  saying  he  had  no  ready  cash  by  him, 
but  would  settle  accounts  when  he  had  come  into  his  wife's  money, 
as  he  should  probably  marry  the  lady  when  he  lud  brought  her  to 
hear  reason  at  his  villa  retreat  among  the  movinlains.  That  as  thv 
Milor  had  chosen  to  break  his  compact,  U  eapitano  should  light 
himself,  and  take  what  was  so  unjiutty  withheld ;  that  he  merely 
waited  till  evening  to  attack  the  house  (a  very  retired  one),  secure 
the  plate  and  jewels,  r.insack  the  larder,  empty  the  wine  cellar,  and 
bear  off  the  lady  as  his  own  share  in  the  adventure, 

This  last  point  in  the  confidence  decided  my  (juiet  nrcepunce  of" 
his  proposal  to  share  in  his  proceeding ;  1  was  only  too  glad  that  I 
hid  thus  chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  means   of  joining  it,  and 
awaited  with  smothered  anxiety  the  time  for  putting  it  in  piacticiT 
At  lengtl]  the  shades  of  closing  day  fell  upon  the  Uodscape  as  I 
found  myself  retracing  the  bye-road  through  the  wood  in  company 
with  the  tobbor  chief  and  his  troop,     lie  had  supplied  mc  with  a 
horse,  and  temaiVed  Vi\\v  miicV.  tovw^Mwvti  vVat.  he  saw  I  knc 
how  to  sit  aslecdin  aTft3.T\Tvet  \.q  i«ia^\\\s»».tftvoli«rt  ii«u«Li:i 
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He  told  me  ihat  he  had  a  particular  service  to  requiie  of  me,  anil 
that  he  eQtni.ttcd  me  with  it  as  a  mark  of  the  pctuliar  eslecH)  and 
conttdencc  he  hud  in  our  national  i^indple  of  honour.  He  added, 
laughing,  (hat  my  island  phlegm  and  coolness  wercone  of  his  reasons 
for  selecting  mc  for  tliis  duty,  as  he  thought  I'Jtglish  ice-blood  n-a» 
more  safely  to  be  tniEtcd  than  Italian  U\'a-bIood  in  such  inatteis. 
He  explained  that  what  he  especially  gave  me  in  charge  vras  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  lady,  and  make  ber  my  particular  care ;  and, 
in  cose  he  himself  should  be  engaged  superintending  the  pillage  of 
the  house,  to  consider  myself  entrusted  with  ilic  duly  of  conveying 
her  safely  to  the  roliberhold.  He  farther  added— and  he  smiled 
significantly  as  he  said  it — that  he  should  desire  two  of  his  troop  lo 
escort  me  there,  in  order  that  1  might  run  no  chance  of  missing 
the  way. 

As  tliese  ]>reliminaries  were  adjuitcd,  we  approached  a  spot  thai 
bore  marks  of  habitable  residence;  the  irces  were  tnmmed  and 
fcDccd  in,  there  w^ls  an  air  of  order  and  enclosure,  and  at  lost,  within 
a  gro\c  of  orange  trees,  olives  and  peach  trees,  there  was  a  irelliscd 
avenue  leading  itp  to  a  compact  dwdling-house  of  stone,  surrounded 
by  statues,  fountama,  and  terraced  walks. 

Arrived  in  front  of  the  mansion,  at  a  sign  from  the  robber-chief  we 
all  dismotmlcd,  and  the  horses  were  fastened  beneath  the  trees. 
screened  by  their  deep  shadows. 

Silently  the  captain  drew  mc  and  two  chosen  from  his  band  to  a 
side  gate  which  led  round  to  a  small  door  at  the  back  of  the  house ; 
he  tried  it  noiselessly — it  was  fastened — the  robber-chief  drew  a 
>mall  instrument  from  his  pocket,  which  he  applied  to  llic  lock  and, 
with  a  sm.tit  wrench,  forced  it  open ;  he  gave  a  little  !ow  laugh  of 
triumph,  and  entered,  motioning  to  wt-  three  to  follow  him  closely. 

There  was  a  dark  passage,  a  staircase,  another  passage  or  gallery, 
along  which  the  robber  led  the  way  stealthily  but  steadily.  He  paused, 
and  I  fell  him  lay  a  detaining  hand  upon  me  while  with  his  other  he 
raised  a  portion  of  a  heavy  dntpcried  curtain  which  hung  across  a 
doorway;  tlirough  the  aperture  thus  made  I  obtained  sight  of  a  ■ 
dimly  lighted  chamber  in  which  sat,  leaning  her  head  upon  hor 
hand,  her  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  and  the  rays  of  the  lamp  falling 
on  her  drooping  hair  which  concealed  her  face,  a  form  1  insLinta- 
iieouily  recognised,  'flie  irrepresssible  bound  of  my  throbbing  hran 
communicated  itself  to  the  robber's  knowledge,  who,  thinking  I  was 
about  to  start  forward,  strained  his  grasp  upon  vay  aim  with  the 
force  of  a  vice. 

"Xoij-«J'*hc  whispered  in  my  cat, "  I  wom,\i4  -stt ■*\^a^ «(«^^:^. liv 
VOL.  Xat,  N.S.  I«T4.  \'!- 
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this.  Slic  nukes  a  b«autiAil  picture,  and  I  want  to  look  upon  be;; 
so  should  you,  as  mi  ajtist.  I  ihall  wjini  )'0u  to  {Kiint  her  portrsit,  v- 
study  her  well." 

SoiMc  slight  echo  of  his  whisper  seemed  to  reach  hcf  car.  fw  she 
ni&ed  her  head  and  looked  up.     Ob  !  ihc  expression  of  that  bekntd 
face!      It  pierced  my  heail  with  its  touching   pallor    of  lettlcdi 
sadnc»  and  abrm;  the  latter  became  he^hiened  into  contiiUivsJ 
agitAtion  as  a  farther  sound  made  itself  heard — t]K  sound  of  aaj 
approaching  foolst<:j>.     The  startled  eves  were  fixed  upon  a  door ; 
the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber,  which  in  a  few  seconds  opene 
abruptly  and  a  man  entered — ^tall,  handsome-featured,  but  repulsivelf] 
dissolute  in  person  and  bearing.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  idcDtifyin 
him  as   the  masked  cavalier  at   the   Palnudoros'   boll ;    and 
countenance  that  was  now  fully  revealed  to  vitiw  nowise  belied  the 
then-as^imicd  character  of  Mq>hi5toi>hclcs. 

Lady  Gertrude  rose  from  her  scat  and  Stood  coaEroating  her 
injuier  with  a  look  in  which  courageous  resolve  struggled  with  heoit 
dread.  She  laid  one  hand  on  tlic  back  of  the  diair,  as  U  to  stcadjf 
her  trembling  fmine,  while  she  held  herself  erect  in  wonuuily,  gentit 
dignity ;  her  voice  thrilled  to  my  soul  as  she  said,  in  a  tone 
strove  to  be  firm : 

"  Sir  Henry,  you  promised  to  leave  your  guest  unmolested,  unin 
traded  upon ;  I  dairo  your  promise." 

"  I  engaged  not  to  visit  you  uiisummoned  for  the  space  of  Iwent>^ 
four  hours ;  I  counteil  upon  your  generosity  to  send  for  me.    Yo 
have  shown  me  no  courtesy,  no  kindness ;  how  can  you  expect  cithe 
from  mc?" 

"  I  might  expect  them,  in  your  character  of  host  and  entertainer,^ 
she  answered,  '■  t  am  in  your  own  house— you  cannot  treat  mC 
odierwisc  ihan  becomes  its  master  lowaids  a  guest — a  lady." 

"But  how  my  guest?  Not  voluntarily,  not  by  your  own  will  and  ' 
deed,  but  in  spite  of  them.  I  have  endured  your  hatred  lon^;  enough,  _ 
proud  lady ;  it  \s  for  you  to  endure  my  love  now  1"  H 

He  advantcd  towards  her,  when  I  broke  from  the  robber's  grasj) 
and  sprang  forward.  There  was  a  scuflle,  a  confusion,  in  which  I 
dimly  saw  the  bandit-captain  lay  his  hand  on  Sir  Henrj^'s  throat,  pluck 
him  back  and  stab  him  to  the  heart ;  but  my  chief  look  was  directed 
towards  her,  whu  caiching  sight  of  my  face,  uttered  a  cry  of  wild 
joy  and  llcw  forward,  endeavouring  to  throw  herself  into  my  embrace ; 
but  her  senses  failing  her,  she  fet!  prone  at  my  feet,  in  a  deep  swoon. 

I   raised  \iwr,  caWvng  m^q  \\eT  "ta-j  (ri>^-5  to'^4  winsc  my  racked 
heart  prompicd  ■,  totwxiax^Vj  V^i:ft^iyA\«\wi,saA'j»&wA\n'^MiVi^ 
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ears  umund  mc.  The  robbur-chier,  rapidly  bidding  nic  look  to  tlw 
lady  while  he  wcni  to  give  instniclions  for  ihc  due  plunder  of  llw 
house,  hunicd  atva)',  leaving  one  of  his  men  to  watcli  us.  I  round 
ihU  upon  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  fdlowr's  presence  by  sending  him  to 
fetch  water  to  restore  tlie  lady  from  her  fainting  fit ;  he  shook  hb 
head  at  my  rc<iuc«I,  and  said  he  was  ehargctl  by  il  MfUuno  unt  to 
tofic  sight  of  mc.  1  endeavoured  (o  urge  upon  him  that  there  wu  no 
\wi\ie  of  rccut  Cling  her  without  cold  water,  but  he  only  shook  his 
head  again,  and  maintained  a  dogged  silenoe. 

Not  many  momenu  elapsed  before  the  alert  robber-chief  rettimed; 
he  bade  mc  hasten  to  horse,  ciirrjing  the  lady  softly  aitd  carefully 
with  mc,  and  using  atl  means  to  restore  her  to  herself,  as  he  hoped 
to  be  with  us  by  Ihc  time  we  should  rcacli  (he  robber-hold ;  and 
then  he  disappeared  again  to  superintend  the  rifting  of  the  pUte- 
chest,  &c. 

I  liflcd  my  beloved  in  my  arms,  bore  her  ten<lcrly  downstairs,  and 
succeeded  in  placing  her  commodiously  on  honicback  before  me, 
supporting  her  siill  f^itnting  head  upon  my  bo«om,  and  suiiuinlng  her 
$eiu«t«S£  fonn  in  my  embrace. 

As  we  rode  thus,  at  a  foot  pace,  through  the  shadowy  wood,  whilst 
on  each  Udc  of  us  w.-is  an  anncd  liguic  on  horselMck,  keeping  strict 
watch  upon  my  every  niovemeni,  the  whole  seemed  some  strange 
phantom  dream,  so  wild,  so  unre:d  did  it  all  appear. 

At  length  that  strange,  shadowy  ride  through  the  wood  came  to  an 
end,  and  I  perceived  that  we  were  approaching  a  sort  of  mined 
building,  or  dismantled  tower  and  stronghold  that  was  dimly  visible 
among  the  trees,  by  the  half-light  of  the  rising  moon.  1  had  scarcely 
disccnied  the  i>lace  and  acknowledged  lo  myself  the  desperate 
impossibility  Qf  attempting  llight  before  arriving  there,  when  t  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  at  full  galloi>,  and  in  another  instant  the 
robber-chief  rode  up  and  overtook  our  little  party.  He  drew  bridlci 
seeming  in  high  spirits  and  lull  of  gay  excitement. 

*'  All  has  gone  well  and  prosperously !"  he  exclaimed.  "Nothing 
could  be  better ;  the  plate  is  secured ;  Ac  wine  and  Wands  safely 
jiacked  and  brought  away  on  our  sumptcr  horses,  and  the  whole  is 
coming  here  at  a  brisk  rate — il  will  be  with  us  in  no  lime ;  our  supper 
will  be  a  feast — a  very  banquet  I  Etvira/  Bravissimat  PtrBaaof 
there's  nothing  like  the  life  of  a  eavaliert  matna4iere  for  rare  good 
fortune  and  good  adventure  t  And  the  lady  ?  \Vliat,  not  yet 
recovered  from  her  swoon !  Be  careful  how  you  lift  her  from  tlie 
horse,  sirrah-artist ;  if  you  handle  a  paint  brush  with  no  steadier  grip 
r/i JD  you  hold  a  lady,  you'll  never  make  a,  'ftaBatSwi.    liw*  ,V=».\  \«a. 
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firmly  into  this  room,  here,  to  the  left,  and  place  licr  gently  oa  tht 
bed  ;  doD't  Icavc  her,  sit  by  her  and  chafe  her  hands  while  I  go  and 
llMd  them  fetch  a  Unsk  of  wine,  against  she  revives." 

"  Water — »cnd  water  I "  I  said. 

He  vaBished,  in  <iiic5t  of  some  of  his  people,  and  I  was  IcA  akxu 
with  her ;  I  heard  the  door  closed  upon  us  before  I  ventured  to  bcuJ 
over  her,  and  with  my  caresses  eDdeavouicd  to  brcttlie  Ufe  and  irarmth 
into  her  senseless  frame.  "  Dear  one !  my  love  '.  my  vrife !  I  am 
here,  I  am  beside  you ;  look  up,  revive !  1  am  here  to  guard,  to 
protect  >'ou.     My  desir  one  1    my  wife  I " 

The  belo\'ed  eyes  unclosed,  the  soft  breath  fluttered  forth,  and  with 
a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears  expressing  relief  and  Joy  unspeakable,  the 
threw  herself  into  my  arms  and  wept  out  her  happy  comfort.  Dm 
the  thought  of  her  near  peri!  aroused  me : 

"  Calm  yourself,  dearest !   Endeavour  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  fainting  ;  your  dangers  arc  not  yet  passed ;   your  new  captor  will 
be  here  again  shortly,  and  he  must  not  know  you  liave  recov 
Lie  still,  love,  and  let  him  believe  your  swoon  contiiiuo." 

I  had  hardly  composed  her  into  her  fortuer  attitude  when  retui 
footsteps  admonished  mc  to  resume  my  own  appearance  of  dis; 
sionatc  ministration.    I  stood  lightly  fanning  the  reclining  head,  as 
the  robber- captain  re-entered,  bearing  a  pitcher  of  fresh  water. 

"PerBaito!  a  m;in  mu.it  du  his  own  errands  here,  these  fellows 
are  all  so  eagerly  intent  on  the  roniing  spoil ;  it  is  arrived,  and  they 
arc  all  so  busy  unloading  the  horses  that  not  a  varlct  anion^  iliem 
<an  attend  to  the  sick  lady's  wants,  but  you  and  I  will  be  her  nurses. 
Kaise  her  head  a  little,  I'll  sprinkle  her  fair  face  wiih  .-joiiic  of  this 
cool  well-water.  Diana'  how  lovely  she  is!  she  looks  likea  bcaiili: 
statue  lying  there," 

1  Ic  was  stooping  forward  when  I  suddenly  exclaimed :  "  Hark, 
what  noise  was  that?" 

He  listened,  then  crying :  '*  Makihito  !  Those  fellows  arc  sqtiab- 
bling  about  the  division  of  the  booty  ! "  he  darted  out  of  ihc  room. 

For  some  time  there  was  only  the  distant  sound  to  be  heard  of 
voices  loud  and  eager  in  dispute :  then  came  a  comparative  hush, 
and  Uien  I  could  distinguish  tokens  of  preparation  for  feasting  and 
supper.  This  was  what  I  had  hoped;  once  let  them  be  fairly 
engaged  in  the  bewitching  ocoiijialion  of  ban ijue ting,  I  hoped  I  might 
find  an  opportunity  of  effecting  our  escape  unobserved  ;  I  communi- 
cated my  thought  to  her  in  wiiispcrcd  words,  and  wc  awaited  with 
beating  hearts  a  tavoviia\)\cTOOTOicTiV^-wKM^mtw«*««mei. 

I  was  just  about  W  !i£s;»\\i<:v  Voi'\s>i  '.twa*!':  vM>w^V«K«.\\ma&. 
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^SJinuigi  and  I  had  but  time  hastily  to  give  hci  a  silent 
rcimiun  <[uict  bcfoic  3  man  entered,  bearing  a  flask  in  his 
»nd,  with  some  bread  and  part  of  a  cold  fowl. 

"  Here,  Sfgwr  pittert"  he  said,  " I  liave  brought  you  something 
to  cat — you  must  be  famished ;  there  is  all  that  glonous  feast  going 
oa  }ondcr,  and  ihey  leave  you  to  «tan-e.  It'*  hard  enough  to  be 
ai>pointed  sick-nursci  here  out  of  the  wfty,  while  all  the  fun  is  going 
on  over  there  at  supper,  but  I've  brought  you  a  snack  of  the  good 
cheer— just  to  stay  your  stomach  and  give  you  patience  until  you're 
dischaiged  from  >'Our  troiiblescmc  office." 

'"  Thanks,  good  fellow,  for  your  kind  thought,"  I  replied.  "  Don't 
be  uneasy  for  me,  I'm  i|iiitc  conlent  lierc  ;  I  shall  get  out  my  sketch 
book  presently  and  amuse  myself  with  that.  I  mean  to  take  your 
portrait  from  memory,  so  done  let  me  be  inicmiptcd  ;  when  you're 
gone  I  shall  shut  myself  up  and  fasten  the  door  that  I  may  work  in 
peace.  Ill  give  a  look  to  the  lady  now  and  then,  while  I  follotv  my 
owm  pleasure  of  drawing  at  the  same  lime." 

The  bandit  nodded,  grinned,  and  went  away ;  as  I  hoped,  he 
left  the  door  unloirkcd  outside — my  hint  of  fastening  Jt  on  the  inside 
giving  him  the  idea  of  my  being  one  of  themselvesi  at  home  and 
installed.  The  man  was  no  sooner  out  of  hearing  than  I  motioned 
10  my  beloved  that  she  should  get  up  speedily  and  silently  ;  slie  lad 
quite  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and  seemed  eager,  energetic,  and 
full  of  jo}'ful  alacrity.  I  drew  her  ann  within  mine  and  we  stole 
softly  from  tlie  cliamber,  not  omitting  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
withdraw  it,  tliat,  iii  case  the  robbers  returned,  they  might  believe 
iheir  fair  captive  -lafely  enclosed.  I  had  carefully  noted  the  way  on 
my  entrance,  and  ihougli  al!  was  dark,  pitch  dark,  I  found  little  diffi- 
cwlty  in  leading  her  along  the  vaulted,  narrow  spate,  which  I  knew 
opened  to  the  portal  through  which  we  had  passed  on  arriving. 

Upon  drawing  back  the  heavy  bolts  whidi  secured  the  entrance- 
gate,  and  emerging  into  ibe  open  air,  wc  found  resplendent  moon- 
liglit ;  tlie  sjiace  beneath  the  thick  forest-trees  lay  in  deep  shadow, 
while  tbcir  tops  wxrc  silvered  with  beaming  brilliancy ;  we  lost  no 
time  in  plunging  into  the  favouring  obscurity  of  the  wood,  and  made 
our  way  onward  as  swiftly  as  possible,  avoiding  the  main  path,  but 
keeping  it  sufficiently  in  view  to  guide  us  away  from  the  robber-hold. 

Fur  .tome  time  we  uttered  no  ivord,  but  proceeded  rapidly  and 
silentiy,  I  supporting  my  dear  one's  eager  steps,  she  using  her  best 
efforts  not  to  show  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  this  fast  rale  of 
naJlJng;   but  at  length  she  cou\d  tioi  ctn\ct:a.\  "CtwX  ^W  ■«■>£.  'S's^'isit 
ii-cjry  and  overpowered   with  ihe  uti\'<QW.ci  ^'ei'gj.e;.   "V  ■>iTOV»«&. 
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pausing  for  a  while,  btit  ihe  image  of  the  robbcr-chicf  seemed  lo  hatint 
her  and  impel  her  Torward ;  for  to  my  proposition  she  replied  : 

"  I  ain  suoDg,  I  am  well — let  us  go  on,  dear  love;  That  fearfnl 
mon  1  I  fclt  liis  eyes  pierce  through  my  closed  eyelids,  l^cl  us  go 
on,  dear  husband '." 

At  bst  I  felt  her  totter  and  cling  to  my  ann  for  support ;  I  clasped 
her  clotc  and  t«I  her  to  a  mossy  mound  bctiealh  a,  tree ;  I  lud  lor- 
tunatcly  brought  away  the  food  and  wine  vlii<:h  tlie  f;o<Hl-i>3tiue<l 
bandit  had  provided  hk  with,  and  1  now  found  them  of  essential 
service  and  refreshment  to  my  droO]>ing  Gertrude.  I  made  her 
swallow  some,  talking  lo  her  cheerfully  and  tnistlully  the  while,  and 
the  repast  adminisiercd  by  loving  care  and  shared  amid  loving  con- 
verse, was  one  of  tlie  most  delidous  we  had  ever  eaten ;  it  raised  out 
S]>irits,  gave  ii  hopeful  tone  to  our  thoughts,  inspired  conttdeitce  of 
escape,  and  filled  us  with  case  of  heart  and  leisure  for  glad  emotions , 
we  were  able  to  savour  the  joy  of  being  once  more  together,  alone, 
reunited  after  so  much  of  torturing  suspense  and  moftal  dread. 

Gertrude's  fears  of  pursuit  awoke  us  from  our  trance  of  felicity , 
she  urged  our  continuing  our  way,  lest  our  escape  sitould  be  alreidy 
discovered,  and  the  robbers  have  set  out  in  search  of  us  :  perceiving 
that  she  was  really  capable  of  proceeding,  we  once  more  went 
forward  at  a  speedy  rate;  she  now  res|ionded  to  my  words  with 
cheerful,  animated  discourse,  as  if  to  assure  me  she  fclt  no  remains  of 
fatigue.  Wc  no  longer  hesitated  to  speak,  believing  tliat  wc  wxrc 
beyond  the  reach  of  discovery  by  our  voices,  and  wc  enjoyed  the 
fulness  of  unreserved  enamoured  talk— lovers*  talk — beneath  the 
foreit  trees  and  cloudless  heavens.  That  night's  wandering— agitated 
as  it  was  by  dread  of  hostile  |)ur5uit — had  nevertheless  unspeakable 
charms  for  my  heart,  and  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  memorable 
times  of  my  life,  hallowed  to  my  thought  by  dearly  cherished  recol- 
lections. 

Faint  glimmering  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  cast,  the  moon- 
light fadeil,  the  stats  paled  and  withdrew  their  diamond  radiance; 
the  rocks  were  touched  with  roseate  hues,  as  we  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  and,  leaving  the  wood  behind  uj,  entered  upon  a 
long  track  of  valley-road  that  led  down  from  liie  mountains,  across 
the  plain  below,  to  the  distant  seashore.  The  sight  of  this  fsT'fpread 
open  space,  I  could  see,  struck  a  kind  of  dismay  to  the  heart  of  my 
wife ;  she  looked  at  me  with  a  playful  questioning  in  her  e>e»,  while 
I  laughingly  answieied  \\w  \ooV  by  saying  : 

"How  arc  wc  to  tTMd'g;  a5oo\  sSi  ■c^ia.'>-'«a."i"( 'i<»a"«wJAii.V,dear 
love  •  If&iryou  \vmi«v««^'^'''^'"'fe^'*-'^'^^'^'^*^^'*'''''^**^"**''*f''^^ 
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no  cairkfe  Tor  a  lady  accuslomcd  all  licr  life  to  odc  Conies  tcU  mc 
jrou  already  repent  youi  choice  in  nuuriafc." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  an  untrtitli,  even  to  obc)-  the  bidding  of  him  to 
whom  I  vowed  obedience,"  she  answered,  letting  herbliuliing,  snuling 
glance  meet  my  appealing  eyes.  "  How  can  1  regret  a  caniage 
when  I  have  this  brave  arm  to  lean  upon  ?  The  chance  is  I  shall 
Icara  to  love  walldng, — arm-in-arm  walking— so  well  that  I  shall 
never  care  to  tide  again.  Bcw'aic  you  do  not  tire  of  giving  your  arm 
tiefurc  I  tire  of  walking." 

"  But  yet,  just  now,  I  know  that  you  are  tired,  love,  for  all  your 
brave  pretence,  and  1  could  well  rejoice  to  meet  with  a  carriage  at 
this  instaat,  were  it  ever  so  humble  a  one." 

As  if  in  reply  lo  my  speech,  ihc  sound  of  wheels  came  Tumbling 
along  ;  we  slopped,  and  presently  what  should  we  see,  at  a  luro  of 
<he  rood  behind  us,  but  a  rude  Vind  of  cart,  driven  by  a  whistling 
lad  who  lotinged  along  beside  his  mule,  now  hailing  to  gather 
Jicdgc-lierrics,  now  reluming  to  wave  off  the  flics  from  around  his 
beast's  head,  with  a  green  bough  he  held  in  his  hand.  I  went  up 
40  him. 

"Whereabouts  do  you  come  (ironi,  my  fine  fellow?"  asVed  I- 

"From  the  town  up  yonder,"  he  answered,  poiniing  over  his 
shoulder  in  llic  direction  he  bad  come  from,  "  I  go  there  to  sell  fish, 
it  takes  a  many  hours,  and  it's  poor  pay,  but  I  go  overnight  and 
return  early  of  a  morning,  and  in  that  way  I  manage  it  pretty  com- 
fortably ;  the  dark  howrs  .ire  the  coolcsl  both  for  my  mule  and  for 
me.     Ain't  they,  my  Mula,  Mulcttina?" 

He  patted  Ihc  beast's  back  as  he  spoke,  and  gave  it  a  handful  of 
grass. 

"And  where  are  you  going  to?  Back  to  your  village,  lo  fetch 
more  fish  ?  " 

He  nodded  and  pointed  across  the  plain  to  a  spot  in  the  horlmn. 
"  Ay,  over  tliere  ;  I  shall  reach  it  by  nuon,  and  then  I  shall  get  a 
siest.1,  till  the  boats  come  in  with  a  fresh  haul." 

"You  seem  to  atiKly  comfort,  my  friend,"  I  remarked. 

He  nodded  ag.iin,  with  a  sharp  glance  uji  inlo  my  hce. 

"  You  can  therefore  feel  for  the  comfort  of  others,  my  fine  fellow. 
Now  this  lady  and  I  have  walked  far,  preferring,  like  yourself,  the 
cool  hours  fur  journeying,  and  we  want  you  to  give  us  a  seal  in 
your  cart ;  there  is  plenty  of  clean  straw,  there  is  a  tented  cover  that 
you  can  draw  close  over  iis,  as  you  do  over  your  fiih,  to  keep  the 
sun  off,  and  we'll  give  you  these  two  bright  golden  pieces  for  your 
paias,  ifyou  cousent." 
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"  Consent  I  thut  I  will !  They're  a  fortune ;  thcyll  buy  tne  lois  ol 
rest  oud  ease,  witich  I  lil:e,  besides  plenty  of  inaociironi,yW//ii'nr,  ofKl 
wine." 

"  It's  a  bargain ;   here's  one  of  the  pieces,  beforehand,  to  show 
you  I  mean  to  keep  faith,  and  you  shall  have  not  only  the  other,  Iwl 
one  iDore  as  well,  if  you  take  us  there  quickly  and  safely — I 
comforUbly.     1,  like  you,  prize  comfort. " 

Upon  the  cushion  of  soil  straw  I  made  up  a  commodious 
for  Gertrude,  and  soon  the  plodding  motion,  the  soft  air,  ber  pvevioui 
fatigue  and  present  sense  of  securit}',  lulled  her  into  a  sound  sleep, 
while  I  sat  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  within  mine  and  watching 
her  with  a  feeling  of  tranquil  joy  and  possession  thai  filled  tny  bent 
(o  o>ctI1  owing. 

We  arrited  at  i)ic  little  fishing-village  without  accident,  and  found 
it  a  rude  hamlet  <:ontainiiig  merely  a  few  scattered  hiiu  inhabited  by 
Athermen  and  ihcir  families.  Even  had  it  not  been  so  unattrsclivc  a 
spot  wc  should  not  liitvc  cared  to  remain  ;  it  was  too  little  removed 
from  the  robber  band  for  my  wife  to  feel  safe  while  there.  We  there- 
fore set  sail  in  a  little  smack  that  was  going  to  take  11  coasting  trip 
along  the  beautiful  shores  which  stretched  for  many  8  mile  on  the  m 
ptctiiiesque  margin  of  the  sea  here.  Tbc  afternoon  was  glowingly  ■ 
beautiful,  and  the  light  breeze  from  tlie  water  prevented  our  feeing 
the  oppression  of  heat. 

Deep  embosomed  in  one  of  tlic  small  bays  we  Cime  to,  by  a 
picturesque  spot,  consisting  of  a  ruined  cistlc,  a  lillage  diurch,  and 
SWne  close-nestled  houses,  set  amid  orange-groves  and  olive-grounds. 
Both  my  wife  and  I  were  struck  with  its  sequestered  beauty,  and  we  M 
desired  the  master  of  the  little  coasting-vessel  to  put  us  xshore  there.  ™ 
It  was  so  surrounded  by  ])recipitotis  thickly-wooded  clilTs  and  steep 
vine-clad  hills,  that  it  seemed  completely  shut  in  landwards,  and  only, 
approachable  by  water ;  it  was  a  iTook  of  peace  and  retirement, 
seemingly  precisely  suited   to  our  present  moodt  when  sccl 
tranquillity,  and  repose  formed  chief  objects.     Wc  were  casting  a 
longing  glance  at  one  of  tlie  embowered  cam/>apms,  when  a  middle- 
aged  woman  came  to  the  gate  through  which  w%  were  looking  in  ats 
the  pretty  flowct-groimds,  and,  with  that  frank,  good-humoured  smile 
that  lights  tip  an  Italian  face  w-hen  speak'mg,  asked  us  if  wc  would 
like  lo  walk  In  and  see  the  garden  :  M 

"It  is  a  little  p.iradise,"  she  said  with  a  look  of  pride.     "My  ■ 
husband  is  gardenet  Uctc,  and  keeps  the  Rowers  in  order  for  the 
Signor  Padrone,     TUc  TaAto^c  ^\iM«i  ftn  e-j,\vcNw,  *^>.  Tssxtint  the 
place  beautiful,  t\ioug,\\\Ac  stt\4om  tQTO«  vs  «cC^q1  ■\'a\vw«.-ci,\«i.%\« 
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iDOst  of  bis  time  in  Rome ;  he  has  a  brother  a  Cardinal,  and  his 
£rainenc«  re<iuires  the  I'adroiie's  jirefience  constantly  to  help  him  in 
his  correspondence  abroad;  for  the  Padrone's  a  line  scholar,  aiid 
writes  all  the  languages." 

"Do  you  think  the  Padrone  would  object  to  our  renting  tliis 
£ampi\!^  of  you  during  his  absence?  I  should  be  ver>'  glad  to  stay 
here  for  a  time ;  I  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  the  place.  We 
seldom  see  so  henulifully-kept  .1  f1ower.garden  as  this  is ;  most  Italian 
gardens  contain  as  many  \-cgelables  as  flowers,  all  mixed  together  \n 
confusion  :  but  here  there  is  so  much  neatness  and  taslefiil  arrange- 
ment that  it  is.  as  you  say.  a  lillle  paradise." 

"  'Hie  Padrone  would,  1  know,  be  glad  to  have  you  liere ;  he  once 
before  allowed  us  to  let  the  place  to  some  English  people,  who  are 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  a  house  and 
garden.  They  don't  destroy,  they  respect  and  they  enjoy :  th^ 
Padrone  said  so  when  he  gave  us  leave  to  let  the  campa^na  before ; 
so  we're  safe  in  taking  an  English  couple  now." 

Thus  was  the  matter  arranged,  and  my  wife  and  1  delightedly 
settled  down  in  our  new  abode,  thinking  to  stay  here  for  a  few 
weeks  at  most ;  but  weeks  cFe|>t  on  into  nionths,  and  still  no 
Padrone  coming  (o  claim  his  domicile,  we  lingered  on  and  on. 
diarnied  with  the  haven  of  sweet  peace  and  content  in  whidi  wc  had 
found  refuge. 

Our  first  arousing  from  this  delicious  calm  of  existence  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  alarm.  My  wife  and  I  had  been  rambling  among  the 
wooded  diffs,  or  rather,  had  been  idling  away  a  whole  nrnrriiig  in  a 
shady  hollow  we  had  found,  not  far  removed  from  our  own  dwelling, 
when,  on  returning  home,  Mariuecia  told  us  that  a  man  had  been 
loitering  about,  asking  many  questions  about  us— how  long  we  had 
been  there,  what  sort  of  people  we  were,  &c,  &c.  My  wife's  fears 
at  once  made  her  dread  some  emissary  of  the  bandit-chicf,  or 
perhaps  himself  in  person.  I  endeavoured  to  laugh  her  out  of  her 
uneasiness,  but  1  could  see  that  she  secretly  thought  the  troop  were 
lurking  near,  to  pounce  upon  us,  and  reclaim  their  escaped  captives  , 
fortunately  her  solicitude  was  soon  set  at  rest,  for  the  man,  on  his  re- 
appearance, turned  out  to  be  the  faithful  Gregorio,  who  had  traced 
us  out,  and  come  to  assure  himself  of  our  s,-ifety.  His  joy  at  dis- 
covering us  equalled  the  former  affectionate  help  he  had  rendered 
us,  and  he  begged  that  he  might  evermore  remain  in  our  service. 
Wc  were  onlj'  too  glad  of  the  good  fellow's  advent,  for,  besides  his 
devoted  personal  attachment  to  HS  both,  his  c^\tV,-^\V\':4  ssvisee; 
made  him  3   valuable    assistant.    Owt   t^\'[\fe  V\a.i  V-j   *«5>  "v^w- 
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<lwin<)ic(l  to  a  vcr/  stender  remainder,  and  wc  ibcrefote  tou 
<:n;gono  wilh  a  l«ner  to  our  liauket  in  Florence  re(|uesting  be 
vrauld  apply  Tor  icroitunccx  to  England,  refmring  him  to  I^jr 
(Jeritude's  stenud  at  Ashdalc;  adding  thai  it  would  not  be  vny 
long  berofc  &bc  herself  returned  thither  to  settle  Hit  jRoirs  ud 
announce  her  iiumage.  But  slitl  we  hogeicd  :  wc  had  Bt>cnt  m 
tiapp)'  11  life  there,  that  ire  could  not  bear  to  break  the  spell  of  <iut 
enchanted  exigence.  Von.  my  Lilian,  were  born  before  wc  cotiM 
prevail  upon  ourselves  to  quit  that  sweet  xc(|uesteTed  Italian  village 
wiUiin  the  Itttk  bay.  A  meic  mRc,  a  casual  Incident,  occutoned 
our  leaving  our  pretty  sedudcd  homestead. 

We  were  one  day  loitering  orni-in-aim  near  the  gate  of  the  garden- 
grounds  (Gregorio  h«d  just  carnHl  our  little  Lilian  to  her  cndle, 
vearied  out  with  a  long  game  of  romps)  when  a  parly  of  F.ngtikh 
fiuliionables,  who  had  just  landed  Irom  a  yacht,  to  explore  tlie 
picturesque  neighbourliood,  approached  the  spot  where  wc  stood,  and 
Slopped  to  look  in  at  tlic  flowery  tamfiagfm;  catching  sight  of  my 
wife's  face,  one  of  the  ladies  recognised  her  and  exclaimed  : 

*'  I.ady  (.lertrudc  Vivian,  I  protest  I  Who  would  have  thon^l  of 
meeting  your  ladyship  h«r«  ?"  while  the  eye-glass  was  turned  towank 
me  with  th:it  insolent  tacit  inquir)-  practised  by  Udies  of  the  great 
world. 

"  Lady  Gertrude  Hamillmi"  returned  ray  wife  with  the  graceful 
dignity  so  peculiarly  hers.  "Allow  mc  to  iatroduce  my  husband, 
Mr.  Hamilton." 

She  then  extended  her  courtesy  to  the  whole  parly,  requesting 
they  would  do  us  the  pleasure  of  entering  our  Italian  t:otL-^;e,  and 
]>arlaking  of  some  rural  fare  by  way  of  lunclieon  after  llicir  tnoming's 
sail.  The  fashionables  slid  into  gracious  vase  and  familarity,  and 
would  fain  have  persuaded  us  to  join  then-  yachting  excursion,  buttlus 
we  declined ;  and  they  left,  full  of  tl)c  pleasant  encounter  iliey  had 
had,  and  tlie  agreeable  hospitality  with  which  they  had  been  re^^eived. 

This  break  in  our  charmed  monotony  caused  us  to  relinquish  it 
for  a  lelunt  to  the  world  and  a  mure  animated  existence.  We 
repaired  to  Florence,  where  we  spent  some  time  revelling  tn  tha 
treasures  of  art  etishrincd  within  those  noble  galleries  there.  It  was 
with  an  exquisite  emotion  of  revived  delight  that  my  wife  and  I 
lingered  together  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  each  picture  that  we  had 
once  talked  of  in  Venice  when  our  tongues  conversed  uiton  art 
while  our  thoughts  were  engaged  upon  themes  that  give  inspiration 
and  |)rofoundcat  bcawX^  \o  an. 

Once,  in  the  ocia£oi\a\  iooto.  as.  >i\'i  M^i.\\,  'Cra.  ^fnn.^&K&>^eiiubfc, 
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wc  observed  a  young  anisl  copying  Ratlsclle's  Poriiarinn.  Cliincing 
to  glance  up  st  the  lady  n'ho  stood  watching  his  work  as  she  leaned 
uijon  my  ami,  the  young  man  uttered  a  cry  of  delighted  surprise 
and  addiesxed  her  as  his  " bene&ciress,"  his  "good  angel,"  his 
"  protecting  genius,"  He  proved  to  be  the  vine-dresser's  son,  who 
had  %ived  tlie  drowning  lad  from  the  waters  of  l^e  Como ;  and  he 
was  jkrofuse  in  his  acknowledgments  of  the  timely  bounty  which  had 
secured  to  hiru  the  power  of  prosecuting  his  chosen  i>role3sion.  He 
told  us  he  was  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  income,  and  that  he  was 
diligently  saving  up  a  sulTicient  sum  to  coable  him  10  go  and  spend 
some  lime  with  his  6itlier  on  the  t}anks  of  Lnke  Coma  He  took  us 
to  his  frugal  lodging,  and  showed  us  with  pride  a  picture  which  he 
had  painted  Irom  recollection  of  the  "  English  lady,"  commemorating 
the  incident  of  her  generous  gift,  and  Iter  appearance  when  he  had 
first  beheld  her.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  it  to  his  father,  as 
the  most  Acceptable  gift  he  could  make  him ;  tliercby  preventing  the 
request  1  was  going  to  make,  that  lie  would  allow  me  to  become  its 
purchaser.  Rut  I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  |)0sscst  a  certain 
original  sketch  of  this  picture ;  and  upon  his  jiroducing  it  1  found  it 
so  completely  invented  with  the  charm  of  striliing  resemblance — 
forming  for  me  its  chief  one — that  I  bc^cd  him  to  accept  tlie  sum 
for  it  which  1  thought  it  descned. 

I  told  my  wife  I  was  anxious  10  compare  this  sketch  with  my  own 
nofinished  portrait  of  her  at  Venice,  and  we  proceeded  thither  to 
fetch  Uie  ]>iclure  in  iitmtion — aiid  another  memorial  of  past  times, 
tlie  little  musical-box,  associated  with  so  many  interesting  bygone 
cirrumstanccs.  I  related  to  Gertrude  the  history  of  my  becoming  its 
possessor,  together  with  my  encounter  with  bright-eyed,  tnic-hcarted 
Stancrl.  She  joined  me  in  my  high  appreciation  of  her  frank, 
generous  nature,  and  agreed  that  we  should  go  round  by  Geneva 
on  our  return  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her.  On  my 
mentioning  the  musical-box  my  wife  told  me  that  she  hail  once,  passing 
through  a  quiet  canal  in  Venice,  been  struck  with  sounds  mar- 
vellously like  those  of  her  own  little  casket-instrument,  that  she  had 
paused  to  listen,  but  at  tlic  close  of  the  strain  concluded  she  must 
be  mistaken,  and  had  let  the  gondola  proceed  home,  while  she 
mused  on  the  coincidence  of  the  strain  she  had  heard. 

Ours  was  nn  agreeable  reiutn  to  Venice— the  re-meeting  with  our 
pleasant  friends,  and  the  revisiting  of  all  my  old  favourite  haunts,  and, 
above  all,  the  seeing  again  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Maynard.  He  told 
me  thai  our  sudden  dif-sppcarancc  from  Venice  had  given  rise  to 
KOies  ofidic  stories  and  rcput'.^ 
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"  There  wiu  no  at»olutc  evidence  that  you  had  gone  off  together,* 
he  said,  laughing,  "but  ihcre  was  excellent  |)Toof-pfe3uin[itive  of  the 
fact,  and  time  has  contirmcd  circumstantial  testimony." 

On  reaching  Geneva  wc  determined  to  take  the  Anighcinu  b}- 
»UTprise,  therefore  left  llic  carrbgc  at  the  li&tcl,  and  n-alked  lofjethcr 
to  Peter's  house,  <tregocio  rollowiog  us,  bearing  our  little  Lilian  ia 
his  arms. 

On  entering  ve  Ibiind  Anigheim  Mated  simply  with  two  of  bis 
workmen,  bending  over  some  intricate  portion  of  one  of  his  elegsDt 
wares  :  he  raised  his  eyes,  looked  over  the  lops  of  his  spectacles  and, 
recognising  Lady  Gertrude,  rose  to  receive  her  with  a  low  but  inaaly 
obeisance. 

"  I  liO])e  your  good  wife  is  well  ?  1  hope  she  is  at  home?"  she 
said.  "  Will  you  let  her  know  that  the  lady  who  owed  so  much  to  her 
kind  nutting,  and  another  friend,  arc  anxious  to  sec  her  ?"  Peter 
Anighcini  despatched  one  of  the  workmen  in  search  of  his  mistress, 
and  llien  I .ady  Gertrude  iulroduoed  me  as  her  husband  to  the  worth)' 
artisan. 

Peter's  grave  countenance  wore  a  very  pleasant  ar^  smile  H 
said  :  "  Your  ladyship's  look  is  much  altered  since  last  I  bebdd  it/ 
it  is  now  as  gay  as  then  it  was  sad.     Let  me  congrattiJatc  you,  sir, 
doubly  and  tri^bly,  iijion  the  change,  for  it  is  doubtless  you  who  have 
wrought  Ihc  change." 

Lady  CIcrtrudcs  smiling  blush  attested  the  trutli  of  his  words,  as  I 
relumed  him  a  suitable  reply. 

At  that  moment  in  camt-  Stiinerl ;  she  was  breathless  and  full  of 
bright  joy  and  hurry  ;  she  ran  to  l-ady  Gertrude,  caught  her  hands  in  fl 
hers,  pressing  them  to  her  bo£Om,  and  making  as  if  she  would  liave  ■ 
carried  ihein  to  her  Hps ;  but  Lady  Gertrude  prevented  her,  l^- 
kissing  her  affcction.iiely  on  her  clear,  Tud<ly  check.  Then,  Stincils 
eye  catching  a  glimpse  of  inc,  itkindled  with.T  Hash  of  sparkling  light, 
while  a  vivid  scarlet  darted  across  her  face,  and  the  next  instant  she 
flung  her  arms  about  my  neck  and  exclaimed  : 

"Oh!  ii's  my  frightful,  good-for-notlung  lad  I    So  you  arc  come 
at  last  to  see  your  Cninny  Stanerl !     Here,  let  me  hug  you,  do,  jxm 
naughty,  wicked  boy,  though  yoii  don't  deserve  it  after  letting  so  1< 
a  time  jjass  without  visiting  your  own  tinnny.     I'elcr,  this  is 
ugly,  hideous  urchin  of  a  grandson  that  I've  so  often  told  you  about; 
help  mc  to  scold  him  .and  bid  him  welcome.*' 

"  Mein  Hen,"  laughed  Peter,  "  he  deserves  no  end  of  ritii^j 
from  his  Granny,  \ie\Ai«Vccufa\\TO%"\tt\c.v«s^,"(\i\Tsairjvo^,'ii\wi(ho«t 
consulting  his  veneiaUe  GTan\AaTc;^  viv^Vts  tsw-fe*.  •»^>f:a;' 
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Briglit-eyed  Stined  glanced  quickly  Xmvn  luc  to  my  wUe,  and  from 
my  wifi;  to  me  attain,  and  then  said :  "Well,  since  lie  bas  matched 
his  rrigbtTuI  fdc«  and  ruffly  brown  liair  with  so  much  beauty  I  think  1 
must  jiardon  him.  Aha  !  I  see  now  why  he  took  such  n  fancy  to  the 
little  musical-box.  But  come,  let  us  all  go  upstairs,  and  1  mil  show 
you  a  little  musical-box  of  a  baby  girl  that  chirps  and  crows  like  a 
thrush  or  a  nightingale." 

"  And  here  is  one  to  malcli  yours,"  1  relumed,  taking  my  little 
Lilian  from  Grcgorio's  arms,  and  placing  her  in  Stanerl's,  '"  give  it  its 
great-ji^ndame's  bltssing,  and  tell  it  to  be  a  better  child  than  its 
good-for-nothing  Tat  her." 

"  It  is  no  use  bidding  it  be  better  looking,"  laughed  she,  "it  ha* 
my  frightful  buy's  big  dark  eyes  and  thick  tumble  of  curls,  all  exactly 
the  same ;  luckily  it  has  its  mother's  beautiful  mouth,  and  the  shape 
of  her  lovely  lace,  to  make  it  worth  looking  at.  \Vhai  checks  the 
rogue  has :  \Vhat  dimples ! "  Bundling  it  up  ogainit  her  bosom  and 
burying  her  face  in  its  soft  neck,  Sthtieil  hurried  away  with  the  babe, 
leaving  us  to  follow.  Her  husband,  smiling  in  his  calm,  serious  way, 
led  us  up  after  her,  and  we  found  her  fondling  the  two  children,  mine 
and  her  oivn,  in  a  trans|)on  of  delighted  bustle,  in  which  we  were 
soon  all  happily  and  tumultuously  engaged,  including  grave  Peter 
/Vrtighcim  himself. 

\Vc  spent  a  charming  month  at  Geneva,  and  then  came  over  to 
England.  Here  we  have  stayed  with  lilile  intcnnission,  varying  our 
springs  and  summers  at  Ashdale  with  aiitutnnal  trips  to  the  Continent 
and  with  occasional  winters  in  London.  In  home-hap])iness,  in  love, 
in  friendsliip,  in  pursuit  of  my  adore<l  ait,  year*  have  glided  by  on 
halcyon  wing. 

And  now,  my  Lilian,  you  know  the  whole  story  of  your  father's 
life,  of  his  love  for  jour  noble,  beautiful,  mother ;  of  his  sisler  Helen, 
your  Aunt  Darwin ;  of  gentle,  lame  "  Uncle  Jasper '''  (as  we  all  call 
him),  and  of  his  namesake  and  nephew,  Jas]>er  U'oodley.  KIi, 
Lilian?  I  pinch  your  cheek,  which  blushes  so  brightly  at  this  last 
name,  to  show  you  that  I  know  the  reason  of  its  nousiious  colour. 
Come,  my  Lilian,  when  your  mother  joins  us,  we  will  walk  over  to 
Hazelsliaw  and  sec  if  they  will  all  drive  back  with  us,  and  give  us  a 
week  here,  together,  at  .Vsiidale.  \  ramble  through  the  woods  and 
green  lanes  will  do  us  good  after  this 

"  R-VMBLINO   SlORV." 
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Mr.  T.  F.  DiLtAK  Crokkk  favours  me  with  a.  channtng  linlc  po 
huiDotis  i>oi.-m  by  Harry  Coniwali,  written,  evidently,  on  the  occuia 
of  her  Majtsiy's  accc§5ion  to  the  throne.     Mr.  Croker  says,  "Th 
verses  are,  I  have  every  reason  lo  believe,  unpublished.     I  fomrd 
than  in  case  they  mny  be  deemed  worth  printing  as  a  sequel  to  Mr. 
Townshend  Mayer's  interesting  notes."    In  the  course  of  further  tor- 
respondcncc   Mr.  Croker  leUs  me   that   the  poem   came  into  his 
hands  with  a  distinot  assurance  that  it  had  never  been  in  type, 
many  readers  who  have  so  heartily  welcomed  Mr.  Mayer's  pop« ' 
not  fail  to  ofTcc  with  Mr.  Croker  that  these  verses  should  be  pr 
served: — 

Joy  to  tho  (Jiiccii  Victoril ! 

Be  tbe  Sua  o(  tin  lire  icrcnc ! 
May  the  Heavm  tt»l  bcniSeth  over  b«r 

Sh«(l  joy  on  tbe  Island  Qimcu. 

]of  to  Ihc  thmMd  Nation  I 

fcace  to  her  villics  peen  I 
Kul  if  wur  ihould  come,  ihcn  Vteloiy 

Bi*  Thou  by  tW  NatiMi't  (Jums. 

Be  het  heart  like  the  Oaki  i>f  England, 

And  her  cj'es  like  the  jiure  sheen '.      i 
And  in  culm  or  storm,  Victoria! 
Be  et«r  the  People's  Queen !— Bl  C. 

Ii  is  notable  testimony  to  the  great  name  and  character  of  the  august 
lady  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  these  islands  inspired  these  lindS 
thai  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  Queen's  reign  the  poet's  good  wishc^l 
will  find  as  genuine  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  alt  English  readers  as 
they  would  have  done  had  they  seen  the  light  in  iS^;.     Mr,  Croker 
gives  me  at  the  same  time  sight  of  a  short  note  of  Barry  Cornwall's, 
without  date,  but  written  from  25,  Bedford  Sijuaie,  and  addressed 
Messrs.  Colbum  and  Bentley,   New  Burlinglon  Street,  showing 
the  poet  had,  at  Mr.  Colbum's  retiuc-st,  written  a  sltort   review 
Bulwer's  "  Richelieu." 
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value  by  any  process  of  nrithmelic.  This  law  applies  especially  to 
old  books.  Many  a  Tadcd  volume  is  purchascablc  in  the  way  of 
tnidc  for  a  very  dclinitc  and  even  for  a  very  small  sum  uf  money, 
while  in  the  inirinsic  sense  it  is  priceless.  1  have  no  doiiht  tliat  the 
man  who  keeps  a  stall  at  the  comer  of  Farringdon  Road  iot  the  sale 

^  of  works  which  have  run  an  honourable  career  through  the  hands  of 
iers,  coiild  tell  you  the  exact  trade  price  and  the  retail  price  of 
iiro  old  copies  of  BradsAitjv's  Railway  GuiJr  and  a  Postal  Guide 
Bring  date  of  about  a  gf^ncratioD  ago,  and  probably  the  amount 
named  would  be  small ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  tliat  those  erewhile 

^exceedingly  useful  practical  works  have  not,  for  more  or  less  occult 
ans,  an  intrinsic  value,  and  if  a  friend  were  to  make  roc  a  present 
of  those  book^  1  should  be  bound  to  look  at  them  Trom  the  intrinsic 
lint  of  view.  Tliat  is  just  what  has  been  done,  I  find,  by  the 
ctary  of  a  Working  Men's  Club  beyond  the  Tweed.  This 
club,  it  appears,  made  an  appeal  to  Scotchmen  resident  in  a 
Midland  town  for  help  in  the  formation  of  a  library  in  con- 
oection  with  the  institution,  "old  books"  being  specially  meo- 
tioned  as  ensuring  a  grateful  reception.  The  appeal  was  not 
without  result,  and  from  the  secretary's  letter  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, to  which  honourable  publicity  was  given  by  a 
local  journ.il,  I  learn  thai  among  the  anonymous  contributions  was 
one  comprising  two  old  Bradshavit  and  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Postal  Guidf.  if  the  contributors  were  other  than  Scotchmen  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  putting  down  this  gift  to  what  the  late 
Artcmus  Ward  was  accustomed  to  describe  as  "  a  goak,"  But  Scotch- 
men arc  conventionally  supposed  to  be  not  given  to  indulgence  in 
jokes,  and  many  |>eople  say  they  are  somewhat  prone  to  temper  their  « 
generosity  by  thrift.  Now,  without  subscribing  to  these  prejudices,  H 
I  am  bound  to  give  some  heed  to  them,  and  hence  1  think  it  would 
be  rash  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  donor  of  these  "  old 
books"  was  deliberately  perpetrating  a  practical  joke  when  he  looked  I 
up  his  old  railway  iuid  irastal  guides  to  send  as  a  present  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  far  north.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
solid  reading  in  Bradxhaw  and  the  I^stal  Guide,  and  the  fiict 
that  they  arc  not  generally  regarded  as  suitable  for  the  evening  enter- 
tainment of  working  men  is  no  proof  that  an  individual  may  not 
have  so  regarded  them.  The  promoter  of  the  welfare  of  the  Scotch 
Working  Men's  Club  asked  for  donations  of  "  old  books."  He  has 
received  at  least  three,  and  if  the  selection  of  the  benefactor  has 
been  unfortunate  the  intention  was  probably  ?,Qod.  Of  i.bLe  msjwj 
tbeorici  lUai  might  be  advanced  m  ex^XatiXviou  q^  <tvt  V,(a<s5a>*«s»-, 
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I  i>rer«r  that  one  which  as&umcs  the  giv«r  to  have  had  hb  eye  fixed 
iwlcly  ui>oii  *aavt  oiigioal  conception  of  the  intrinsic  value  at  llw 
books. 


Mr  readert,  1  imagine,  have  all  he.inl  the  itury  of  the  mcvting  of 
local  poets  in  the  lown  gf  Paisley,  antl  are  avarc  that  the  notion  of' 
such  a  meeting  is  thought  to  be  very  drolL  Not  iliat  poeu  are  by  any 
means  unsocial  creatures.  In  all  ages  iliey  have  nKt  for  the  iwrpose 
of  exchanging  nitbncholy  thoughts  and  lofty  aspirations.  The  idea 
is  odd  onl)  ulicn  uc  think  of  what  we  slioiild  c-tll  in  these  daji  a 
■*  Public  Meeting  of  Poets,"  analogous  with  a  gathering  of  Ttadet- 
Unbniils,  a  Teetotal  i\ssembly,  or  a  demonstration  of  young  men  ia 
t>chair  of  the  Kaily  Closing  Iktovemeni.  A  Clz^  Agitation  by 
is  a  curious  idea  mainly,  I  sii]>posc,  because  we  are  accustomed  ta 
think  of  poets  as  i-visting  only  at  the  rate  of  five  m  six  at  a  time ;  but 
here  the  £icts  are  against  us.  If  a  meeting  of  poets  were  to  be  con- 
vened in  London  lo-day  there  might  be  <iuite  a  numerous  gathering, 
large  enough  for  icsolutions,  amcndmcnis,  and  discussions  and  dit  i- 
sions,  and  "carried  by  a  large  majority," and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A 
literary  friend  has  been  at  the  tioublc  of  enumerating  our  poets 
(exclusive  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh),  and  he  counted  up  to  seventy, 
.-ind  then  stopi>ed.  Se^-cnty,  he  assures  me !  Kot  liieran-  men  wi-ho: 
.ilso  have  written  poems— for  all  liiL-rary  men,  and  ncitlyall  men| 
have  done  thai — but  he  ]K>sili>cly  aflirnis,  only  persons  whi 
recognised  designation  would  be  "Smith,  llie  poet,"  "  Jones,  the 
poet,"  and  so  forth,  lie  even  stales  that  he  omitted  &ain  the  list 
(ieorge  Eliot  and  l>r.  Jolm  licnry  Newman  because,  altbottgh  both 
have  written  celebrated  poems,  neither  is  ^r  exer/latfe  a  pocL  It 
seems  surprising,  and  he  says  it  appeared  incredible  to  him  imtil  he 
tried  it,  which  he  invites  any  doubter  to  do  for  himself  Seventy 
poets,  at  least — he  does  not  know  how  many  more  there  may  be — 
in  our  happy  island  together !  I  sliould  not  tike  to  give  the  full  list  of 
names,  because  it  may  be  that  a  good  many  poets  would  complain  witli 
justice,  of  being  left  out :  but  suppose  I  name  twenty  by  way  of  speci- 
men : — Mr. Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  Sir  Hcnr\' Taylor,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  D.  G-' 
Rossetii,  Miss  Christina  Rossciti,  Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  Lord  Houghton, 
l^rd  Lyiion  {Owen  Meredith).  Mr.  Coventry  Patmote,  Mr.  Robert 
Itiiclianan,  Mr.  William  .\llingham,  Mr.  Alfred  Austen,  Mr.  Clerald 
Massey,  Mt.  W.  C.  Kennctl,  Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  Mr.  Philip  James 
Hailcy:  V  wU\  gono  Ij-rtVci.  ^.NWi'^ttvx'MiviwTOjiwned  in  this  frag 
ment    of  a  Ust  wW,  lA  etiUt5e,\KTvi'iv*3flv&,  -(aa-vNiA  ■saiaw.'xjmMiwt 
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of  the  other  fifty.  Wliat  an  age  must  lliU  be,  when  the  oamcs 
of  seventy  i)Oe[»  can  be  run  off  in  a  breath  1  The  Augustan  en. 
bequeathed  us  about  six,  the  o^c  of  Klizabeih  some  half  a  dozen  I 


It  is  a.  great  atLsfacdon  to  rae  to  fiad  so  good  «  master  of  political 
economy  as  Professor  Fawcett  protesting  to  his  constituents,  at 
Hackney,  against  the  conventional  and  almost  universally  received 
fallac)-  that  what  is  called  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be 
permanently  influenced  from  without,  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  legislation  or  otherwise.  The  member  for  Hackney  would 
not  have  considered  this  point  uortli  rcfcning  to  if  he  had  not 
observed  that  which  lias  often  been  to  me  a  greai  nutter  of  astonish- 
ment— the  fact  that  learned  men,  public  writers,  orators,  politidans;, 
and  even  statesmen  and  political  economists,  are  in  the  habit  of 
insisting,  as  if  it  were  a  behest  of  nature,  that  supply  and  demand 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,  beyond  all  human  power  of  control  or 
influence.  Five  minutes'  reflection  ought  to  convince  us  tliat  su|)ply 
and  demand,  the  cost  of  aniclcs,  the  price  of  Uboiu,  the  condition  of 
the  labovir  market,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are  affected  by  every  .■Vet  of 
IcgisUtiun  relating  to  commerce  and  by  almost  every  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment whatsoever,  by  Trades  Unions,  by  class  combinations,  by  the 
state  of  education  of  the  people,  and  by  nearly  every  circumstance 
that  touches  the  relations  of  men  and  women  living  together  in 
society. 

A  FAIR  reader,  who,  by  withholding  her  address,  leaves  me  no 
option  but  to  give  my  reply  in  "Table  Talk,"  asks  for  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  old  reading  and  the  new  of  the  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"  Sea  Dreams,"  to  which  1  have  made  reference  once  or  twice.  The 
old  reading — 

It  is  not  true  ihtt  second  (houglila  ate  best. 
But  <\n\,  and  third,  whicli  are  a  riper  ^n\ — 

appeared  in  Matmillan's  Ma^aune  on   the  first  publication  of  the 
poem.     The  new  reading — 

Is  it  so  tnie  that  second  lliouj;hls  are  liest  ? 

Not  fiwl,  and  third,  which  ate  a  riper  first  ? — 

was  first  given  in  the  "  Enoch  .\rden "  volume,  and  is  confirmed 
in  the  Cabinet  Edition.  My  correspondent  asks  also  to  whom 
Tennyson  refers  in  the  twenty-second  verse  of  his  "  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,"  and  also  to  whom  he  alludes  in  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
seventh  verses  of  the  same  poem.  il;\aTi&«4  unci  i^v*  ojs.'w.'wsa.vs  ^ 
Vot.  Xm.,  N.S.  1874.  "!>  "^ 
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poetic  Etiend,  on  whose  responsibility  I  an  to  say 'that  the  fim] 

lady— 

A  danglittt  of  ilw  e°^ 

is  HclcD  of  Troy,  ch3d  or  7x>a  and  Leda  say  some,  of  Zeus  oadj 
Nemesis  say  othcn.     IV  second  lady  is  gcncnlly  thought  to 
(Enone,  wife  of  Parb  : — 

Uf  youlb,  ilw  hU,  WW  bllj^lcd  with  ■  cume, 
Thk  weuu  «u  tha  cMte. 


Mv  outspolccQ  and  eloquent  contributor  who  concludes  his  artir 
this  month  on  "  The  £  .t.d.  of  Literature "  has  brought  some  uev 
argtiment*,  I  think,  into  the  field  in  arraigntnent  of  our  anoaynoui' 
newspaper  press  system ;  but  I  un  not  sure  that  he  has  not  at  the 
same  time  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  in  the  coi 
trwersr.  He  will  perhaps  be  sskcd  whether  it  should  1>e  the  aim 
a  joum.ilisi  under  any  system  to  write  himself  into  office,  or  inio  a 
seal  in  Parliament,  by  force  of  leading  articles.  So  strongly  da  I 
think  that  this  objection  is  suggested  by  certain  passages  in 
pajicT  chat,  mthout  committing  raysdf  to  agreeoKnt  with  the 
on  the  whole  question  of  anonymous  joaroalism,  I  am  tempted  to 
fir^t  in  the  ticld  in  defence  of  that  part  of  his  position  by  asking,  IVhy 
should  not  leading  article  writing  of  transcendent  merit  be  aa 
a  qualification  for  jiolittcal  and  admin i strati ve  work  as  the  display 
great  ability  in  pleading  at  the  B^r  and  cross-examining  wiuKSsex.^ 
The  tadt  assiunption  that  the  two  qualifications  arc  not  in  any  way  on 
the  iamc  level  is  one  of  the  assumptions  against  which  the  writer  of 
" £,-  ■*•  <l"  will  most  vehemently  protest.  Before  quitting  this  sub- 
ject I  am  bound  lo  make  my  acknowledgments  to  a  correspondent 
who  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  writer  of  "  j^.  *.  i" 
in  Part  I.,  which  appeared  in  November,  spoke  of  Lever's  hero  bet 
called  upon  to  "  make  mincemeat  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Profi 
Huxley  as  Brotigliam  did  of  Professor  Thompson  and  his  Theory 
Light,"  he  should  liave  said  "of  Professor  Thomas  Young  and  his 
Theory  of  Light,"  and  I  am  referred  to  Tyndail's  lectures  on  Li^t 
in  evidence. 


IiitoJ 
thatfl 
•Itshfl 


A  leaknkd  Netherlander  in  this  country,  writing  to  me  on  plii, 
logical  ijueslions  suggested  by  some  of  my  recent  notes,  insists 
the  first  cognate  language  for  an  Englishman  is  Dutch.  "  El^lisb 
and  High  GcTman,"  he  declares,  "are  but  second  cousins,  while 
English  and  D\Hc\\  aie  tvcxVo^Vwv — ^s^  oiat  cOTw^Aja  tKc  other,  the 
one  explains  ibe  otViei."     ^«^.V«*"^ftv^'S'^^«^«'==««^-'^to».'■iw«, 
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in  Engl.ind  u  word  has  to  be  coined,  it  b  coined  in  llic  Latin  or 
Greek  mint,  but  the  Dutch  makes  new  words  out  of  the  old  stock.  My 
Dutch  friend,  Daiuraily,  I  suppose,  prefers  the  Dutch  method.  Here 
are  some  of  his  examples : — "  For  tlie  Dutch  tchoolboy,  a  htmuphert 
is  ^imIlly  a  /ui//-rMnd,  Aydregtn  is  watrrstuff,  arilhtnetii  becomes 
rtdKn-traft,  attrguomy  makes  star-craft,  the  unirersUy  is  the  Aj^A- 
stAool,  and  a  unfMrtity  frofissor,  a  Atgh-tefKAtr.  The  following  are 
mriisa  to  llie  ICngtish  car,  but  tiaturalh  to  the  Dutch  : — Tda»pf^ 
far-gattr ;  phyiianii,  cure-lard;  lur^eon^  htal-ntcuter ;  education,  up- 
fttdiitg;  and  •ukaufagey  fort-share"  By  force  of  analogy  I  *m 
asked  to  admit  the  benefit  of  this  system.  Thus,  when  the  student 
in  music  has  once  learned  to  know  what  a  quaver  is,  he  will  i]uickly 
understand  the  duration  of  a  scmi-(iuavcr,  &c.  provided  that  he  lias 
previously  learned  to  understand  such  vrords  as  dcmi-god  .^nd  semi- 
circle: bul  there isnoaccountabic reason forcalling one notcaqitaver 
and  another  a  breve.  The  Dutch  music-master  speaks  of  a  whole,  a 
half,  a  fourth,  an  eighth,  &c.,  uniformly  throtsghout.  Undoubtedly 
these  are  advantages ;  but  is  not  the  Dutch  language  ov«r-strained 
in  the  perpemai  process  of  growtli  upon  the  original  stem  ?  One 
great  beauty  of  fjigtish  i.s  its  variety  of  tone  and  texture.  Moreover, 
does  not  the  English  mixture  of  blood  and  race  at  once  explain, 
and  in  a  manner  render  neccss.iry,  the  composite  character  of  our 
language  ?  Look  ,it  the  Lntin  clement  in  our  cliaracler  crO|)ping  up 
in  Ritualism ;  the  Teutonic  clement  remaining  steadfast  in  I'urj- 
tanism ;  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  element  asserting  themselves  in 
special  forms  of  domesticity.  If  our  language  battened  on  itself  like 
the  Dutch,  there  i^re  elements  in  otir  nature  which  would  pine  for 
want  of  verbal  expression. 


I 
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Professor  Clifford,  in  his  lecture  on  "Body  and  Mind,"  makes 
on  behalf  of  science  the  claim  tlul  she  has  substanti.illy  tupied  the 
corner  which  M.  .Aiiguste  Corate  Insisted  could  not  be  turned.     He 
assLres  us  that  the  great  metaphysical  [iroblcm  may  be,  in  a  me.wure. 
solved  by  the  sctentiiic  process,  and  that  the  whole  solution  may  be      _ 
regarded  as  a  mere  question  of  time.  It  is  hard  to  contradict  Professor     I 
Clifford,  but  it  would  not  be  so  hard,  I  think,  to  show  that  he  has  not 
made  ovti  his  case.     To  say  so  much  is  about  as  far  an  I  can  j^o  on 
so  mighty  a  subject  in  a  brief  paragraph  of  table-talk,  but  I  will  add 
that  when  Professor  Huxley  adopted  Bishop  Berkeley's  Ideal  Thcor)'. 
he,  to  my  mind,  at  once  removed  all  ground  for  that  last  sentimental 
objection  to  science  which  lingered  in  n\a.ivY  mmi?, — \V\t  lio'jfKSlvs^w 
lAat  It  seemed  to  leave  no  world  outside  v\vc  ■woVVi  cA  waxw^^'s.-w,. 
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Proressor  CliSbrd's  lecture  looks  like  an  attempt,  Troin  a  Berkeleyan 
point  of  view,  to  postulate  something  about  that  outer  world  of  which, 
onthe  Berkeleyan  theory,  nothing  can  be  postulated. 


WTites : 


Another  couddence,  both  in  fant^  and  form  of  expressioD, 
between  the  work  of  two  great  poets,  has  been  brought  under  my 
notice.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  these  two  passages  brou^t 
together.     Keats,  in  his  poem  commencing 

I  itood  tip-toe  upon  a  little  hill, 

Whete  sir«nn(  of  mimiowi  show  thar  little  heads, 
Stayine  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  stTeams, 
To  taste  the  luiniy  of  summer  beams 
Tempered  with  cootneK.    How  they  ever  wrestle 
'With  their  own  delight  and  ever  nesOe 
Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand  I 
If  yon  but  scantily  hold  ont  the  hand 
That  very  instant  will  not  one  remain, 
Bnt  turn  \'Onr  eye  and  they  are  there  again. 

Tennyson,  Cabinet  Edition,  volume  g,  p^e  144,  in  "Geraint  and 
Enid,"  writes :— • 

A  shoal 

Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 

Adown  the  crystal  dykes  ai  Camelot, 

Come  slippbg  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 

But  if  a  1030  who  stands  upon  the  brink 

But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 

There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  ofa  fin 

Between  the  cressy  islets  while  in  flower. 
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